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However ſlender may be our claim to literary 
excellence on the preſent occaſion, + there are two 

ints on which we can with ſome confidence chal- 
enge the attention of the Public; and theſe are, 
diligence and impartiality. 


Diligence, becauſe we are not conſcious of having 
omitted a ſingle fact of any importance which has oc- 
curred in any part of Europe; and, 


Impartiality, becauſe, as we are unconnected with 
every faction, and have no ſiniſter bias whatever on 
our minds, our only ſtudy has been to aſcertain the 
TRUTH. We have cenſured with equal freedom and 
with equal ſeverity the atrocious acts of the Republican 
party in France; and the profligate combination of 
deſpots formed expreſsly for the deſtruQtion of Li- 
berty in that country. 


From a very copious fund of original information, 
we have endeavoured to form an accurate ſtatement 
of the tranſactions of the French and combined 
armies in the laſt campaign; and where we have 
differed from the generally received accounts, it has 
been u pon the very beſt authority. 
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The hiſtory of the Indian War is complete, and is 
compiled from the official papers, and the moſt au- 
thentic narratives that have been ſubmitted to the 


Public. 


The affairs of Poland and of Sweden have been 
chiefly detailed from original communications on 


2 
us 


which we have reaſon to depend. The Debates of | 


our own Parliament are given as in the preceding. 
volumes; that is, the whole of the arguments on 
every queſtion of importance is exhibited in an 
abr idged ſtate: | 

In our view of Literature, and in the other depart- 
ments of the work, we can venture to aſſure the 
Public, that no pains have been omitted to render it 
in every reſpect deſerving” of their patronage. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY, 
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Great Britain. Meeting of Parliament. Debate an the King's Sprech. 
Debates on the War in India. Debates on the Armament againſt Ruſſia» 
Mr. Grey's Motion for Papers. Reflections on this Subjeft. Debates in 
the Houſe of Lords. Debate in the Houſe of Commons, on the Ruſſian Pa- 
peri. On the Policy of the Armament, and on the Negociation with Ruſſia. 
R:iflefin is upon this Subject, — — — 3 
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Treaty between England and Pruſſia, relative to the Marriage of the Duke of 
York, <vith the Princeſs Federica Charlotte, & c Debates on this Treas 
ty—Statement of the Revenue—Lotteries—Petition again them— 
Debates on Dy on the Slvve Trade—Debates in the Houſe 
of Lords on this Subjefl,  w—_— — — 34 
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Wiftminſter Police Bill, Debates on that Subject. New Foreſt Bill. Re- 
jecled in the Lords. Mr. Roſe's Trial, Royal Burghs in Scotland. De- 
bates on Mr. Sheridan's Mation on that Subject. Society of Friends of the 

. Heople., Debates on Mr. Grey's notice reſbefing a Reform in Parliament. 
Royal Proclamation. Debates on the Addreſs. Debates in the Houſe of 
Lords, on the ſame Suhjeft. Debates on the Birmingham Riots. Relief of 
the Scotch Epiſcopalians. Debates on Mr. Fox's Motion for the Repeal of 
the Penal Statues againſt the Unitarians. Debates in the Lords on the Li- 
bel Bill. Debtor and Creditor Bill. Statement of the Revenue and Finan- 


ces of India — — — — — 58 
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War in India. Commencement of Hoſtilities. Preparations of the different 
Armies. March of General Meadows. Taking of Carroor. Of Dara- 
forum. Of Cointbettore. Redutivn of Sattiumungalum. Attack on 
Cel. Floyd's Detachment. Retreat of Col. Floyd. — of Dara- 
porum, by Tippoo Sultan, March of the Grand Army. Function with 
General Meadows. Succeſſes of the Bombay Army. Reduction of Cannanore. 
Of Ferokabad. Of Baragurry and Cootahpoore. Arrival of Earl Cornwallis % 
at Madras. Aſſumes the Command. March of Earl Cornwallis. Tating 1 
of Bangalore. Arrival at Arrateery. March of General Abercrombie. |} 

iege of Seringapatams Raiſed. Retreat of the Britiſh. Capture of | 
the Hill Forts. Of Nundydroog. Capture of Penagra. Defeat at Kift- 
naghery. Recapture of Coimbettore. Reduction of Savendroog. March 
of the allied Armies. Second Seige of Seringapatam. Attack on Tippoo's i 
Camp. Attempt to ſurpriſe Lord Cornwallis. Arrival of Bombay Army. 
Megociation. Treaty of Peace concluded, — — — 83 1 
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Remarks on the general State of Europe, in 1792. A Fairs of SwtvEn. 
Retroſpect to the Revolution of 1772. Diſcontents of the Nobility and 
others. Imprudence of Guſtavus III. Diets, Diet at Geffle, Conſpi- 

. racy formed. The King receives an anonymous Letter. Aſſaſſinated at a 

Maſquerade. Aſſaſſin detected. Several of the Nobility arrefted. Confeſ- 

| fion of Ankarftrom. His Trial and Puniſhment. Sentence on the other 

ö Conſpirators. Death and Character of the King, Miſe condud of the 

| Regent. PoLAND. Refieftions on the Combination of Dejpots. Deſence- 

| leſs State of Poland. Perfidy of the neighbouring States. Negligence of 
| the Xing. Unjuft Proceedings of Ruſſia, Reſolves of the Diet. Decla- 
ration of Ruſfa. The Country invaded. Baſe condus of Pruffia. En- 
gagements between the Ruſſians and Poles, Retreat of Prince Poniatowſki, 
Cruelty bf the Ruſians. General E ngagement and Defeat of the Poles, 
Submiſſion of Poland. Proteſt of the Patriots, — 98 
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France. Defefs of the Conſlitution. Character of the Legiſlative Am. 
bly, The Meeting of that Body. Indications of Faction. Threatening 
Appearances. Convention of Pilnitz. Concert of Princes. Decree con- 
cerning the King's Brothers. Anſwers from Foreign Courts. League 
formed in the North. Decree againſt ths E migrants. Exerciſe of the 
Royol Veto. Intrigues of the Republican Faftion. Imprudence of the 
E migrants. Troubles in St. Domingo, Nomn-juring Prieflss Decreer 
#gainſt them. Second 1nterpofition of the Veto. King's Speech on the State 
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of Foreign Aﬀairs. Petion elected Mayor of Paris. Clab of PFonillans. 
Seditious Proceedings of the Facobins, _ Deſigns of Leopold. State of the 
French Finances. Troubles in the Colonies. Hoſtile Appearances. Im- 
peachment of Miniflers. Death of the E mperor. His Character. Tri- 
umph of the Facobins. New Miniftry, Dumourier, Decree of Sequeſt- 
tration againſt the Emigrants, — — — 114 
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Diſpaches from Nienna, From Sardinia, Abolition of Ecclefiaftical Diſ- 
tinfions. Rejection of ſome newly diſcovered Hands. Infolent Anſiuer 
om Vienna. Declaration of War. Unfortunate Expeditions againſt 
Tournay and Mons. Murder of M. T. Dillon. Attack of Furnes. Ke- 
fignation of M. Rochambeau, and Appointment of M. Luckner to the Com- 
mand of the Northern Army. 2 attack Bavay. Progreſs and 
Succeſſes of M. la Fayett's Army. Death of M. Gouvion. Decrees paſſe 
ed in the Aſſembly. Machinations of the Republican Party. New Decree 
againft refrafory Priefts. Negatived by the King, Decree for a Camp 
near Paris, The King again interpoſes his Veto. Diſmiſſion of the Jaco- 
bin Miniftry, Diſturbed State of Paris. Letter of M. la Fayette. Re- 
 fegnation of the Miniſtry. Outrages of the 20th of June. M. la Fayette 
repairs to Paris. Succeſſes of the French in the Netherlands. Their Re- 
treot, Union of Parties. Arrival of the Federates, Confederation: 
Change of miniflers. Country proclaimed in Danger. New Levies. Out- 
rages of the Marſellois. Falſe Accuſation againft la Fayette. Deciſſon of 
the Aſſembly in his Favour. 3 of the Directory of the Depart- 
ment. Proclamations of the Conbined Courts, and the Dukt of Brunſwick. 
Petition for defpoſing the King, — — — 140 
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Preparations for the Defence of the Tuilleries. Election of a new Commune 
Murder of M. Mandat. The King and Royal Family deſert the Palace. 
TheTuilleries attacked by the Federates. Refifkance and Maſſacre of the 
Seviſis Death of M. Clermont Tonncre. Depoſition of the King, and Ac- 
cuſation of the Miniflers. Impriſonment of the Royal Family. Murder of 
M. de Rochfaucault, Flight and Impriſonment of La Fayette. Submiſſion 
CY other Generals. Capture of Longwy and Verdun. Execution of 

inifler;, Baniſhment of the Prieſts. Horrid Maſſacre on the 2nd of 
September. Murder of the Princeſs de Lamballe. Decree propoſed for 
Forming a Battalion of Rrgicides. Adwance of the combined Armies, Ac- 
tion at Grand Pre, Armiſtice. Retreat of the Pruſſians. Recapture of 
Langæuy aud Verdun. Weakneſs of the Court of Berlin. Ill condu of 
the combined Armies. Sieges of Thionville and Liſle. Declaration of 
War againſt Sardinia. Conqueſt of Saua. Of Nice. Tranſa#ions xwith 
de Republic of Genova. Succeſs of Cuſtine. Capture of Spires, Worms, 
Mentz, ond Frank/ort. Re. capſure of the latter, ——  —— 167 
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His Weir 770 Speech to both Houſes of Parliameut, January 31, 1792, (50) | 
Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, April 5, 1792, on prefenting 


' Proclamation for the preventing of tumultuons Meetings, a: and ſeditious Writ- 3 


Protsft againſt the Bill * To remove Doubts reſpecting the Funfions of Ji 3 


In Cafes of Libels,” (57) fx 
His Maj? Ay Sperch to both Houſes of Parliament, Fune 15, (58) | 
Proclamation for calling out the Militia, Dec. 1, — — 69) 


| Addreſs of the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Landaff, on the ſame Occaſion, (65 
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to his Majeſty the Bill providing for the E Hab.“ ment of the Duke and 4 f 
Dutcheſs of York and Albany, and the Bill granting four hundred thouſand i 
Pounds towards the Reduction of the National Debt, (61) } 


ings, May 21, (52) i 
Agdreſs of both Houſes of Parliament to his Majeſty, on the preceding Pro- 
clamation. June 1, — — — (53 
His Majeſty's Anſwer, — — — (54) B 
Proteſe againſt the Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords to his % Majeſty, on the Fro- 3 
clamation, May 31, (55) 


Praclamation for the Meeting of Parliament, Dec. 1, — (ibid.) 
His Majeſty's Sperch to both Houſes of Parliament, Dec. 13, (60) | 
Sperch of the Earl of Weſtmorland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Houfes of Parliament, Fanuary 19, 1792, (ibid.) | 
Speech to the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, on preſenting the | 
Bil, of Suppiy, April 18, 1792, — (5294 
1 of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to both Houſes of Parliament, 22 p 
18, 1792. — 


63 
Address of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London, | 


to his Maj:fty, on the late Proclamation, Jure 1, 1792, (64) | 

His Majeſty's Anſwer, —— 3 — (ibid) 

dreſs of the Clergy of the Diverſe of Hertie, on the fame Occafon,| 
(ibid. ) | 


Reſolutions of the Society of the Friend: of the People, at the Freemaſons Tavern, Þ 
June 2. (ibid.) 
Declaration of the Merchants, Bankers, and Traders of the City of London, at 
Merchant Taylors Hall, Dec. 6. — (67) 
T he Definitive Treaty ah Tippoo Sultan, (68) 
Reſolves of the Convention of Burgelſe 5relative to the Scottiſh Royal Burge/'s ® 


in Convention, Edinburgh, July 2b, 1792, pan, 5 720 N 
Scots Borough Reform, in Convention, Edinhurgh, July 27, 1792, (74) | . 
(75) M8 + 


Subſcription towards the Succour of the People of Poland, ö 
Meeting of the Committee of en for managing the propoſtd Fund towari:} 

the Succour of the Prople of Poland, | 
Cafe of the ſuffering Clergy of France, Refugees i in England, 


Þoliſh Subſcription, — — — 
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Proccedings relative to the Subſcription for the King and People of Poland, | 
79) 

Proceedings at a Meeting of the Ward of Queenhithe, London, Dec. 12, 1253 


Proceedings at a Meeting of the Iard of Cripplegate W thout, Dec. 12, (81) 
Reſolutions agreed o at a Meeting of the ſnhabitants of the Pariſy of St, 


o) George, Hanover-Square, Dec. 18, — (82) 
5, Proceedings of the Society of the Friends of the People, at Freemaſou's Ta (54) 
1 Dec. 15 — (i (s 
4) Proceedings of the Society of the Friends of the Freedom of be 20 7, Dec. 2 
111 (8 183 
71. Maui ſoſbo to all States and Nations, preſented Der. 29. 179 , by a Defutation 
2) | from the National Aſſembly of France, to the King, for his Maj fty's 
Fe Atprobation, — (486) 
3) The King's Anſever, — — — (88 
4) Decree of the National Aſſembly of France, preſented by a L eputation to the 
"pi King, Jan. 26, 1792, — (ibid — 
5) Letter from the King to the National Aſſembly, in Anfever to the preceding 
es Decree, (89) 
Teer from the King to the National Aſemily, reſting certain KIN of 
S) | bis Intention to leave Paris, Feb. 17, Go) 
0) 8 Letter from the King to the National Aſſembly, 22 thetr Complaints 
I.) 3 againſt the Miniſter of the Marine, Feb. 29, (5 bid.) 
0) Por King's Speech t2 the National Aſjemb:y, þ" opoſing to declare N ar again? 
at's the King of Bohemia and Hungary, April 20 (9:) 
I.) | Minute of the Cabinet Council of France, ad. refed to the King, © (ibid.) 
he The Preſident's Anfevrr, — (92) 
2) Hl Vefage from the National Aſſembly to the King, April 20, (ibid.) 
ri The King's Anſwer, — (ibid.) 


3) Deccree of War by the National Aſſembly of France avaiaf the od 4 
9, Bohemia and Hungary, April 20, — — 

)4) 8 Addrc/5 of M. La + ayette to his Army upon their March, May 1, ( Wy 

d ) 8 Adrefs from the Repreſentatives of the French People, to the Citizens armed 
on, i for the Defence of the Country, (95) 
d.) pri Letter / rom the King of the French, to the M 75 of England ( % 


5) 8 ole preſented to Lord Grenville, Secretary of tate for Fore 25 WI ri, by 
11, M. Chawvclin, the French Ambaſſador, M. ay 12. 97 
d.) Proclumation of the King of Great Britain, reſpectiug the II ur between the 
at maſt Chriftian King nad the King of Hungary, May 25, (9 
67) Note preſented by M. Chauvelin, the French Min iſter at the Court of Lon on, 
58) to Lord Grenville, May 24, reſveAing the Proc lamation of the 2i/t Ma 
les Þ again ſeditious Publications, Se. (ibid. 
72) Lord Grenville's Anſwer to the preceding Note, My 5, (100) 
74) | Letter from M. La Fayette to the National Aſembly 601) 
75 / ö Letter from M. La Fayette to the King, with a Copy of the preceding Letter 
2 ( I O4) 
76) Tetier from M. Roland, late Minifter of the Nome Department, to the King, 
7 4 | (105) 
d.) Leier, from the King to the National Aſemth, June 22, * = 
ro- Proclamation of the Ring, on the Events of the 20th of June, (ibid.) 
g Proclamation of the Mayor and Municipality F the City of Paris, June 22, 
(:99) 
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Jaſtructians to the Citizens of Paris, by the Department, June 23, | 199) 
Adar. of M. La Fayette to the National Aſſembly of France, read by M. 


Raymond, in his Preſence, June 28, — — (111) 
Letter from M. La Fayette to the National Aſſembly, Fune 29, (112) 


Letter from the King to the National Aſſembly, July 4, (ibid.) 
Notification to the Potbers of Europe, from the King of the French. (113) 
Declaration of the National Aſſembly on the Danger of the Country, Fuly 10, 
X | | ibid, 
The King's Proclamation on the ſame Subject, Fuly 20, —— 0 I * 
Marie. iſſued by their Maje/lies the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Pruſſia, againſt the French Reyolution, (i116) Þ 
On the Revolution, as it perſonally regards his moſt Chriſtian Majefly, (1265 
Of the Revolution as it reſpefs the French Nation, (127) 
Of the Revolution as it reſpects foreign Princes, who have Poſſe/ſions in 
France, — — * en (130) 
On the Revolution, as it concerns all Nations, | (131) 
Declaration of the reigning Duke of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, Commander of 
the combined Armics of the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia, to the Inha+ 
bitants of France, (133) 
Expoſition of the Motives on which the French National Aſſembly have pro- 
claimed a Convocation of a National Convention, and pronounced the ſuſ- 
penſion of the exreutive Power in the Hands of the King, — (136) 
Supplies graxtce by Parliament for the Year 1792, — (145) 
Public Acts paſſed in the ſecond Seſſions of the ſeventeenth Parliament of Great 
Britgin, \ (147) 
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Some Account of Theodorich, King of the Oftrogoths in Moefia 3] 
Stetch of tht Character and Opinions of the learned Dudith, 


Life of And ew Fletcher, — — [0 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Steuart Denham Barnes, 116 
Particulars of the Life of Dr. Fortin, — [21 
General View of the Character of Dr. Doddridge, — 35 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Jobn Whitehurft, F. R. &. 2 
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Of the Domeſtic Life of the Arabians. — — [51 
Of the Food of the Arabians, and their Manner of eating, — [53 
Of the dreſs and Faſhions of the Arabians, —— $6] 
Cuftoms and Manners of the Monſcleimines and Inhabitants of Bilidulgerid, | 59 
Some account of the Buggeſſes of the I/land Celebes, . 65 
Character of the Modern Turks, — 70 
Manners and Cuftoms of the Cochinchineſe, 
Man ers and Cufloms of the Muſecogulges, c. —— 76] 

Peurticulars concerning the Hottentoty, — — 181 
Occurrence ia the Rhatian Alps, with the general Character of the 3 
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CLASSICAL AND POLITE CRITICISM. 


Obſervations on the Style of Demoſthemes, [86 
Obſervations relat we to the Eloquence of the Bar, — [101 


Study of Polite Literature defended, — £ o 
Miscellaneous Remarks on Epic Poetry, 113] 
On Piftureſque Travelling, —— — 11171 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 
Dr. Herſchell's Obſervations on the Rotation of the Fifth Satellite of Saturn 


[124 
Mr. Wedgewood's Experiment: and Obſervations on the Production of L 415 


128 
On the Cauſe of the additional Weight which Metals acquire by being cling, 
138 
On the purifying Property of Charcoal, 142 
Preſervative againſt Hydrophobia, — — — 1431 
Account of the Snakes of Carolina and Florida, — 144] 
Account of the Magnetic Mountain of Cannay, — [149 
Natural Hiftory of the Beaver, — — 150 
Account of the Cypreſs Tree, — [1 9 1 
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On the Hunting of the Ancient Inhabitants of Great Britain, [158] 
Obſervations on the Introduction of Arabic Numerals into England, | 163 
Account of the ancient Mode of Fortification in Scotland, — 171 
Enquiry into the Origin of the Name of the Sco:tiſh Nation, 174] 
Ceremonies for healing thoſe who were diſeaſed with the King's Evil, F 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 


On the Cultivation of Silk in England, — [183] 

On the uſe of Oak Leaves in Tanning, — — [188 

Obſerwations on Britiſh Wool, Sheep, &c. 192 

Of planting, grafting, and making Cyder, — — | 195 
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Ode on his Majeſty's Birth Day, by Henry James Pye, Eſq. I 

Deſcription of Death r . 7 his 22 2 2 the Call of 47851 
By Richard Cumberland, E/j. — [200] 

Part of the Addreſs of the Goddeſs of Botany to the Sylphs ; including a De- 
Scriptiog of the Marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, and the Story of Thyrfis and 


e, — — 2021 
Rincido in the Valley of Deſpair. By Mr, Fohn Hoole, jou 51 
Adareſi and Conſolation oe Bard; to Cbaractacus, when embarking as a 

Priſoner for Italy, — 206 
Ptory, illuſtrating the Influence of Memory on the Mind, in Solitude, Sickneſs, 
and Serrow, mmm — [208 
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Ode to Terror. By the Rev. Mr. Hole, 2111 
Sonnet to the | ark on Dartmoor. Fy Mr. Emett, — 2143 
Ode on the Morning. From Poems by G. Dyer, B. A. Libid.] 4 
Ode to a Five From Poems by F. Sayer, M. D. — 12151 
Addreſs to the Academicians cubo attended the Funeral of Sir ir Joſhua Reynolds, | 
their late Preſident. By Mrs. Mary Robinſon, [216] | 
Verſes to a Fly taten out of a Bow! of Punch, By Peter Piu, Eg. | 219] 
Thomfon's Verſes on the Death of his Mother, —_— [ 2201 
Adareſs to the Shade of Thomſon on a—— his Bat wvith a Wreath of * 
Bays. By Mr. Robert Burns, — [22119 
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"KNOWLEDGE, bEARNING, 


AND TASTE, 

IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
During the Reign of Qycen ELIZABETH. 
bans THE FOURTH AND LAST. 


N the preceding Number we entered, with ſome degree 

of extent; into the ſtate of Poetty, as it ſubſiſted in 
the period concerning which we are treating. The 
poetical tranſlators; and the writers of Latin verſe, were 
particularly confidered by us; and we endeavoured to de- 
ſctibe the general Spirit of the Engliſh Poetry of that age. 
This was accortipanied with a view of the genius and cha- 
racer of Spenſer, eſpecially as exhibited in his“ Fairy 

ueen,” Before we proceed any farther in our narrative, one 
name muſt be added to the lift of poetical tranſlators, and 
it is a name of no ſmall degree of eminence and celebrity, 


The perſon we mean is Edward Fairfax. As he lived till 


the year 1632, he is commonly reckoned among the poets 
of James the Firſt's time. 

But his grand work, the work indeed upon which his 
reputation wholly depends, the tranſlation of Taffo's « Jeru- 
falem Deliver6d,” was performed by him in very early life, 
” 1792, a and 
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and was publiſhed in queen Elizabeth's reign, to whom it 
was dedicated. It undoubtedly ſtands at the head of the 
poetical verfions of that æra. Though Fairfax confined 
himſelf too literally to the taſk of following his original 
line by line, he till roſe above this diſadvantage, and far 
above the roughneſs and pedantry of his contemporaries. 
This tranſlation in general is particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the harmony of its verſification, in which reſpect he ranks 
nearly, if not entirely, upon a level with Spenſer. Waller 
acknowledged that he learned his numbers from Fairfax. 

Another circumſtance omitted by us, relative to poetical 
tranſlations, and which deſerves ſhortly to bè noticed, is, 
that there were numerous verſions of Solomon's Song. 
Some of theſe verfions were undertaken with religious pur- 
poſes; but others of them, more wiſely, had only a view 
to the poem as a beautiful paſtoral drama. Perhaps there 
is no portion of the Jewiſh writings that could be ſelected 
with more propriety to be cloathed in numbers. The 
« Canticles,” in Engliſh verſe, are among the loſt produc- 
tions of Spenſer. I 

In reverting to the general ſtate of Engliſh poetry dur- 
ing queen Elizabeth's reign, as diſtinguiſhed from tranſla- 
tions and the dramatic ſpecies, a few words mult be added 
concerning the great genius now mentioned. Various 
poems were written by him, beſides the“ Fairy Queen; 
among which that which has excited the moſt attention is 
the“ Shepherd's Calendar.” By the admirers. of ' paſtoral 
poetry it has always been held in high eſtimation, and it 
has no ſmall merit of its kind. Ir has been the ſubject of 
imitation to ſucceeding writers; and the ſame has'been the 
.caſe with regard to his Aſtrophel,“ or elegy on the death 
of fir Philip Sidney. It is a paſtoral elegy ; and we know 
that paſtoral elegies have been fabricated in this country, 
by a long train of verſiſiers, till they have become inſigni- 
ficant, and even diſguſting. It need not be added, that 
we except the | ,ycidas of Milton, e itt ont 

So ſtrongly was the age of Elizabeth devoted to poetry, 
that poetical publications were more numerous than thote 
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of any other ſpecies of compoſition in our language. One 
effect of this taſte. in the nation was, that thete were two 
collections of © Flowers” ſelected from the works of the 
moſt faſhionable poets, The firſt was entitled, “ England's 
Parnaſſus ; and the other, * Belvidere, or, the Garden of the 
Muſes.” * „ England's Parnaſſus” _ had the ' ſuperiority, 
both in point of method and ſelection. Thus a cuſtom 
was begun,which in our owh time has been cat᷑tied toa blames 
able exceſs. If ſuch compilations are not wholly deſtitute 
of utility, they have the diſadvantage of contributing to 
the number of. ſuperficial readers, and of preventing many 
authors from being entirely read, the whole of whoſe pro- 
ductions might j fly claim a diligent peruſal, © © cw 
The admiration of the period we are ſpeaking of was 
not. confined to living writers. Our thtee old poets, Chau- 
cer, Gower, and Lydgate, appear to have maintained 
their, rank, and to have been regarded with high eſtimation, 
A ſumptubus edition of Gower's * Confeſſio Amantis“ had 
been publiſhed a little before the commencement of Eliza- 
beth's reign. About the ſame time, Lydgate's “ Troy-= 
boke” was printed with great accuracy, and a diligent in“ 
veſtigation of the ancient copies. This was the firſt cor- 
rect edition of that work. Such was the reverence which 
Nicholas Briggam, a. polite ſcholar, a ſtudent at Oxford, 
and at the ihns of court, and a writer of poetry, entertain“ 
ed for Chaucer, that he depoſited the bones of that poet 
under a new tomb, erected at. his own coſt, and inſcribed 
with a new epitaph, which till remains in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. It was cuſtomary with the more accomplithed and 
elegant courtiers to be frequent in quoting Chaucer; This 
faſhion began in Edward the Sixth's reign, and was encour- 
aged by the nature of our poet's compoſitions, which 
abounded with. ſatyrical ſtrokes againſt the corruptions of 
the church, and the diſſolute manners of the monks. The 
ſame- faſhion would naturally be exploded' in the time of 
queen Mary ; but there was nothing to prevent its revival 
under Elizabeth, e e rd a 
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work. This poem, or rather collection of poems, conti- 


the octave ſtanza; and without the affiſtance of friends, 


Public characters have been expoſed. 


„ rut nigrory 
„ We bare enen taken _titice of lord Bockhutt's 
« Mirrour of Mügiſtrates,“ and of the affiſtance which he 
received from various writers in the proſecution. of that 


nued to be highly celebrated, and additions to it were re- 
peatedly made, to render it more intereſting and compleat. 
An entarged impreſſion of it was given, in 1587, by John 
iggins, à Somerſetſhire clergyman, who was already 
nown to the learned world by ſome publications tending 
to the promotion of claſſical literature, To the * Mirfor 


of Magiſtrates” Higgins wrote a new_** Induction, itt 


be began a new ſeries from Albanact, the youngeſt ſon 
rutus, and the firſt king of Albanie, or | Seotland, .conti- 
nued to the emperor Caracalla. In this edition, among the 
ieces after the Conqueſt, firſt appeared the 55 of Cardinal 
Wolſey, by Churchyard; of fic Nicholas rdet, by Bald- 
wine; and of Eleanor Cobham, and of Humpfrey duke of 
Glouceſter, by Ferrars. Two legends are introduced, fail 
to have been compoſed fifty years before; the ſubjects c 
which are, king James the Fourth of Scotland, and Flodder 
Field. The part in which Higgins's poetical ſpirit is mo 
diſplayed, oceurs in his ſtory of Queens ordila,” or 
Cordelia, king Lear's youngeſt daughter.. The completion 
of the © Mirrour of Magiſtrates,” by Richard Niccols, 
belongs to the next reign. 5 ; 
Though this work is a prime object in the poetical hif- 
tory of the age, and there were many competitors for fame 
who tried their ſtrength in it, it is now almoſt entirely neg- 
lected. This may in part be imputed to the feeble, redi- 
ous, and Re CI of ſome of the narratives, an 
in part to the difference of taſte which takes place in dif- 
3 periods. Our anceſtors were more fond that their 
poſterity of long hiſtorical and morat poems, the deſign o 
which was to enforce a conviction of the vanity of human 
life, from a view of the calamities to which the greateſt 
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It will not be expected that we ſhould endeavour to recite 
the names of all the writers of general poetry that appeated 
during the wn... of Elizabeth. Several of them, rhough 
applauded by their contemporaries, are now found to have 
been entitled to no more than a ſmall degree of praiſe, 
George Gaſcoigne, in addition to his merits as a tranſlator 
and a dramatiſt, may here be mentioned as having been 
eſteemed one of the beſt love pew of his time, He obtained 
alſo ſome reputation as a ſatiriſt. Gabriel Harvey de- 
ſeryes to be remembered with reſpect, on account of a copy 
of verſes written by him, figned Hobbinol, and which i; 
prefixed to Spenſer's Fairy Queen. It has even been ſaid th 
lis poem, if be had compoſed nothing elſe, would have ren- 
dered him immortal. Harvey was the author of ſeveral 
E. performances, both in proſe and verſe, and appears to 

ave been held in high eſtimation by the firſt wits of the 
age. — George Turbervile's compoſitions, beſides his tranſ- 
ations, were of various kinds; ſuch as epitaphs, epigrams, 
ſongs, and ſopnets ; and poems deſcribing the Fey and 
manners of the country of Ruſſia, where he refided for a 
time, as ſecretary to Sir Thomas Randalph, He was one 
of thoſe who endeavoured to refine the Engliſh ſtyle.—- 
dir John Harrington deſerves little natice as a poet, inde- 
pendently of his tranſlation of Arioſto. His Epigrams, how- 
ever, are not deſtitute of wit.— If, amidſt ſo many claims 
to admiration and applauſe, Sir Walter Raleigh is to be 
ſpoken of as a poet, his title to that appellation belongs to 
the perjod to which we are naw canfined, His poetical pieces 
were entirely the amuſements of his youth, his attention 
being ſoon directed to ſuperior purſuits, If to excel in poetry 
had Fon the object of his ambition, there can be no dauhr 
but that, from the ſtrength and greatneſs of his mind, and 
the ſtores af knowledge which would haye aided his imagi- 
pation, it might have been in his power ta have riſen ta 3 

bi h degree of eminence. 
bere is ſome difficulty in aſcerrajning what is the exact 
proportion of fame that is. due to fir Philip Sidney as a 
poet. He was a paſſionate admirer of the art of paetry, 
and his productions in this way were very numerous. It is 
a 3 | vnn 
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univerſally agreed, that he was vofortpnate 5 his cs 
to introduce the Roman meaſures of verſe 1 into our language, 
thoſe meaſures not agreeing with the genius.of the Engliſh 
tongue. When, agreeably to the cuſtpm of many 7 his 
contemporaries, he adopts the Alexandrian line, it is not 
poſſible to read him with pleaſure, Sir Philip ſucceeds bet- 
ter when he writes according to what is the ordinary mode 
of our verſification, Here, however, he is often tedious, not 
unfrequently quaint, and ſometimes he indulges to faiſe 
wit. Conſidering that he was a man of true genius, and 
had ſuch a genuine taſte for poetry as to diſtinguiſh Spenſer 
with extraordinary admiration, it is rather ſurpriſing that he 
did not appear with ſuperior advantage in his own perform» 
ances, But let us not imagine that he has no title to our 
approbation. Some few of the ſmaller pieces ſcattered 
through the Arcadia are poetical and pleaſing ; and perhaps 
a diligent inſpection would be able to trace occaſional 
beauries in the larger ones. Such is the judgment which we 
have formed from a curſory attention to the ſubject, Sir 
Phillip's Sonnets, and his Aſtrophel, and Stella, we could 
not prevail upon ourſelves to read. 

Joſeph Hall, who, in proceſs of time, became ſucceſſively 
lbaſhop of Exeter and Norwich, is entitled to particular dif. 
tinction as a ſatyric poet. At the beginning of his celebrat- 

ed © Virgidemiarum,” he claims the honour of having 
led the way in this ſpecies of compoſition ; 


« I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
& And be the lecond Engliſh ſatyriſt. * 


This aſſertion of our poet is not ſtrictly true; for there 
were various ſatyrical writings previouſly to his appearance, 
But he was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a legiti- 
mate ſatyriſt, upon the claſſic model of Juvenal and Per- 
ſius, with an intermixture of ſome ſtrokes in the manner of 


Horace. Succeeding authors have availed themſelves of 


the pattern ſet them by Hall. 


Sir Richard Maitland was the principal Scotch verna- 
cular poet of this period. His productions were various, 
and 
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and are read with pleaſure by thoſe who are competent 
maſters of the. local and obſolete language in which they 
are written.—John Maitland, afterwards lord Thirlſtane, 
the ſecond ſon of ſir Richard, has lately found a place 
among the poets of his country, on account of one or two 

ieces 8 to light and publiſhed by Mr. Pinkerton. 
It appears from the Deliciz Poerarum Scotorum,” that 
he was the author of ſeveral Latin Epigrams.—Alexander 
Arbuthnot, Alexander Montgomery, and John Rolland, 
may be paſſed over without farther notice; nor is it merit, 
but rank, that induces us to mention James the Sixth of 
Scotland. He publiſhed, in 1585, The Eſſayes of a 
Prentiſe in the divine Arte of Poche;” and in 1591, © His 
Majeſties poetical Exerciſes at vacant Houres.” King 

ames aQed the critic as well as the poet. At the end of 
the firſt of theſe performances are,“ Rewlis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Poeſie,” which, ſays, Mr. Pinkerton, are curi- 
ous, though ſtupid. The eighth chapter of theſe rules 
contains the Kyndis of Poetry ;” and mentions, 1.“ For 
long Hiſtories.” 2. For heroic Acts.” 3. For heich 
and grave Subjects.“ 4. For tragic Matters,” $5. © For 
flyting, or Invectives.“ 


Me cloſe the ſubje& of the poetry of this period with 
ſome view of it, as diſplayed in the dramatic form, The 
firſt regular tragedy which England produced was early in 
queen Elizabeth's reign ; and this was the Gorboduc of 
Thomas Sackville lord Buckhurſt ; whom we have before 
celebrated. as the original contriver of the © Mirrour of 
Magiſtrates, On account of the originality of the Gorbo- 
duc, it may, perhaps, be thought to deſerve a little more 
notice than could otherwiſe be allowed to a ſingle piece. 
It is written in blank verſe, divided into acts and ſcenes, 
and cloathed in all the formalities of the legitimate drama. 
The firſt exhibition of it was in the great hall of the Inner 
Temple, by the ſtudents of that Society, as part of the 
entertainment of a grand Chriſtmas ; and in Janvary, 
1561-2, it was again repreſented before the queen at 
Whitehall. It was not intended for the preſs ; but having 
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been ſurreptitiouſly and careleſsly printed, a correct edition 
of it was given in 1571, In the dramatic conduct of the 
fable, the unities of” time and place are eminently and vi- 
fibly violated ; a defe& which Shakſpeare alone was able to 
cover by the magic of his poetry. There is a chorus ol 
four. ancient and ſage men of Britain, who regularly cloſe 


every act, the laſt excepted, with an ode; the deſign of 


which is to draw back the attention of the audience to the 
ſubj:& of what has juſt paſſed, and to illuſtrate it by re- 
capitulary moral reflections, and poetical or hiſtorical allu- 
fions. In the imagery of one of theſe Odes, no faint traces 
may be diſcerned of the hand which drew the terrible guar- 
dians of Hell-Gate, in the Induction“ to the Mir- 
rour of Magiſtrates.” The other odes contain beauties 
which cannot fail of being pleaſing to many readers. 1 
act is introduced, as was cuſtomary in our old plays, wi 

a piece of machinery called the Dumb Show,” ſhadow- 
ing, by an allegorical exhibition, the matter that was im- 
mediately to follow. In the conſtruction of this ſpeRacle 
and its perſonifications, from the abſurdity of which Shak» 
ſpeare revolted, much poetry and imagination were often 
diſplayed. The tragedy of Gorboduc never was a favour- 
ite even among our anceſtors, and it has long fallen into 
general oblivion. This is to be attributed to the naked- 
neſs and unintereſting nature of the plot, the tedious 
length of the ſpeeches, the want of a diſcrimination of 
character, and almoſt a total abſence of pathetic or critical 
fituations. It muſt, however, be granted, that the lan- 
guage of Gorboduc has great purity and perſpicuity; and 
that it is entirely free from that tumid phraſeology which 
afterward took place among our dramatic poets. Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, peaking of this tragedy, ſays, that it is full of 
notable morality. Moral reflections are undoubtedly mul- 
tiplied beyond all reaſon and propriety : nevertheleſs, they 
have ſometimes uncommon merit, and contain much dig- 
nity, ſtrength of obſervation, and good ſenſe, couched in 
clear expteſſion and poliſhed numbers. In one of the edi- 
tions of Gorboduc, it is confidently aſſerted, that the three 
firſt acts were written by Thomas Norton, and the 12 
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laſt by Thomas Sackville; but Mr. Warton, who has been 
our guide in our account of the play, is decidedly of 
opinion, from the internal evidence, that the whole per- 
formance came from the pen of lord Buckhurſt, Eve 
ſcene of it is marked with his characteriſtical manner, whic 
confiſts in a perſpicuity of ſtyle, and a command of num- 
bers, ſuperior to the tone of his times. 

Chriſtopher Marloe, whom we have mentioned as à tranſ« 
lator, appeared with greater luſtre as a dramatic poet, Six 
tragedies were written by him; and he began a ſeventh, 
which was completed b another hand. There are manizs 
feſt traces in his plays of a juſt dramatic conception; but 
they abound with tedious and unintereſting ſcenes, or with + 
fuch extravaganzies as proceeded from a want of judgment, 
and the barbarous ideas of the times. It is remarkable, 
and indicates the credulous ignorance of the age, that the 
ſubject of one of his pieces ſhould be the Tragical Hiſtory 
pf the Liſe and Death of Dr. John Fauſtus. Marloe's chief 
fault in deſcription is an indulgence of the florid ſtyle, and 
an accumulation of conceits, reſulting, however, from a 
warm and brilliant fancy. It has even been ſaid of him, 
that he bore ſome reſemblance to the incomparable Shak- 
ſpeare,—The perſon who finiſhed the * ang of Dido, left 
incompleat by Marloe, was Thomas Naſhe, who was like- 
wiſe the author of a comedy. George Whetſtone wrote 
a comedy, intitled, ©* Promos and Caffandra,” which no 
otherwiſe deſerves to be noticed, than as it is ſaid that 
Shakſpeare founded upon it his © Meaſure for Meaſure.” 
Whetſtone was a various writer in proſe ; but his poetical 
compoſitions were of too quaint and pedantic a nature ta de- 
ſerve the attention of poſterity. Befides other works, he drew 
up a Life of George Gaſcoigne, who claims a place amongſt 
our dramatic poets, not only as the tranſlator of the“ Jo- 
caſta“ of Euripides, and the Suppoſes” of Arioſto, but 
as the author of a tragi-comedy, called © The Glaſs of 
of Government,” and a Maſque, intitled, ** The princely 
Pleaſures at Kennelworth Caſtle.” This Maſque is com- 
poſed partly in proſe, and partly in rhyme; and is a rela- 
| tion 
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tion of the entertainment given to queen Elizabeth at Ke- 
nelworth, by Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, in the month 
of July, 1575.—John Lilly wrote a number of comedies, 
which were aCted before the queen, and ſeem to have been 
much applauded in their day. He has been highly extol- 
led as a reformer and purifier of the Engliſh language ; but 
the affected turn of his compoſitions, and efpecially of his 
% Euphues,” a romance, does not give credit to ſuch an 
encomium.—Another comic writer of this reign was Ro- 
bert Green, He was a man of great humour and drollery, 
and by no means deficient in point of wit ; which talents, 
however, were proſtituted by him to the baſe purpoſes of 
vice and obſcenity. It is ſaid of him, that he was the firſt 
author who wrote for bread. George Peele exerciſed his 
abilities for the ſtage in a different form. His“ Arraign- 
ment of Paris” was a dramatic Paſtoral ; his Edward the 
Firſt” an hiſtorical play, and his & King David and Fair 
Bethſabe,” a tragedy. He wrote, likewiſe, another tragedy, 
called © The Turkiſh Mahomet, and Hyren the fair Greek,“ 
which bas not been printed. The ſtory, no doubt, is the 
fame as that vpon which Dr. Johnſon's “ Irene” is founded. 
Other poems were written by Peele ; and it has been parti- 
cularly underſtood that he was a good - paſtoral poet. He 
has not, however, in this reſpect, been remembered or 
ranked with Spenſer. | 

But all the dramatic authors we have mentioned, and 
the, luſtre they ſhed on the reign of queen Elizabeth, are 
of little ſignificance, compared with the glory which was 
reflected upon it by its having produced Shakſpeare, that 
maſter of human nature and human life ; that prodigy of 
invention and imagination; that commander of the ſub- 
lime, the pathetic, and the comic; that painter of eternal 


aſſions and eternal manners; that miracle of deſcription, . 


moral wiſdom, and deep penetration; and that treaſure of 
pure poetry. It was in the latter end of this period that 
he wrote ſome of his fineſt pieces, and diſplayed the won- 
derful ſources and energies of his mind. We pretend not 


to give a minute character of Shakſpeare This it 9 
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be impoſlible juſtly to do, in many pages, Beſides, we de- 
ſign to bring him forward in the next reign, ſurrounded 
with his great competitors, but far ſurpaſſing them all. 


Some of the perſons already characteriſed were ſo vari- 
ous in their compoſitions, that we might rank them.among 
the miſcellaneous writers of the age, But we ſhall confine 
ourſelves to a few names not yet introduced, with an ex- 
ception to fir Philip Sidney, who muſt not be forgotten in 
this department, A ftrong title to his being here remem- 
bered ariſes from his © Arcadia,” which was long highly ce- 
lebrated and greatly admired, It is now ſunk into a very 

eneral neglect, owing to the changes of public opinion, 
and indeed to the prevalence of a better taſte. But if al- 
lowance be made for the extravagant and unnatural manner 
in which romances were formerly conducted, Yand the mo- 
dels which were looked up to with applauſe, the“ Ar- 
cadia” muſt be conſidered as no ſmall monument of in- 
vention and ability. This too, may be alledged in favour 
of the romances which were then in faſhion, that they 
abounded with excellent morality, and tended to inſpire 
the mind with noble ſentiments. What fir Philip has ob- 
ſerved concerning * Amadis de Gaule,” may in ſome 
degree be applied to his own performance, * Truly,” 
ſays he, © I have knowne men, that even with reading 
© Amadis de Gaule, which God knowes, wanteth much 
© of a perfect poeſie, have found their hearts moved to the 
« exerciſe of curteſie, liberalitie, and eſpecially courage.” 
hut there is another production, on account of which fir 
Philip Sidney deſerves to be recorded with honour as a miſ- 
cellaneous writer. This is his © Defence of Poefic,” which 
will probably long continue to be read with pleaſure by 
rſons of true taſte and diſcernment, It is an ample and 
maſterly vindication of the art, and there are many paſſages 


in it which diſplay great power of compoſition. 


Henry Cuff, the untortunate ſecretary to Robert Deve- 
reux earl of Eſſex, has here ſome claim to remembrance, 
in conſequence of his“ De Rebus geſtis in ſanto Concilio 
Niczno,” tranſlated out of Greek into Latin, and his 
Ig; « Treatiſe 
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« Treatiſe on the Differences of the Ages of Man's Life,” 
The latter is a curious and philoſophical performance ; but 
the value of it is diminiſhed by its partaking too much of 
that uncouthneſs of language which was generally prevalent, 
Cuff had in his maſter a ſuperior model of Engliſh ſtyle, 
But Cuff had habituated himſelf to write like a ſcholar, 
while the earl managed his pen with the freedom of a man 
of the world. Cuff's Latin letters to John Hotman exhi- 
bit diſtinguiſhed marks of genius and learning.—Sir Wal» 
ter Raleigh was the author of ſome miſcellaneous pieces ig 
queen Elizabeth's time; but we refer our principal cha- 
rafter of him to the next reign.—To the names already 
given may be added that of fir Geoffrey Fenton, ſecretary 
of ſtate in the kingdom of Ireland. If we had adverted 
to him in his proper place, he would have been ranked as 
a tranſlator, 6 he chiefly figured in that capacity, His 

rincipal works were © Golden Epiſtles,” gathered from 
| Foray French, and Italian authors; and a tranſlation of 
* The Hiſtory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis Guicci- 
6 ardini, in twenty Books.” This tranſlation was undoubt- 
edly a very valuable preſent to the public, as Guicciardini 
is a maſterly hiſtorian, and the hiſtorical information com- 
municated by him is highly important. Sir Geoffrey Fen- 
ton had a flowing ſtyle, which reflects credit on his judg- 
ment and taſte, 3 


From the miſcellaneous we paſs on to the noble authors, 
ſeveral of whoſe productions come under the head of miſ- 
cellanies. Having before amply confidered lord Buckhurſt 
as a poet, nothing remains to be ſaid of him in this place, 
excepting that ſome of his letters have been preſerved in 
collections of ſtate papers. It is, likewiſe, as a poet, that 
we are to introduce Edward Vere, ſeventeenth earl of Ox+ 
ford, Several of his poems are printed in a noted collec- 
tion of the day, entitled, © The Paradiſe of dainty De- 
vices.” Mr. Walpole, upon the authority of Anthony 
Wood, ſays that the earl was an admired poet, and reck- 
ont d the beſt writer of comedy in his time. As, however, 

it is acknowledged that the very names of all his plays ans 
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joſt, we muſt be permitted to doubt whether they ever ex- 
iſted. The accurate and diligent editors of the Biogta- 

hia Dramatica have found no place for Edward Vere; 
William Poulett, marquis of Wincheſter, was no other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed than as having printed a volume of Eſ- 
ſays, which ſeem to have been little more than a compila- 
tion. In a former Number, we celebrated Robert Dudley, 
earl of Eſſex, as excelling in Engliſh compoſition. This 
character he juſtified in ſeveral pieces written by him, not 
from the ambition of appearing in the world as an author, 
but from the neceſſity of reciting his own actions, or vin- 
dicating bis own conduct. His productions of this kind 
are drawn up with digaity and ſpirit, and the letters of his, 
which are ſcattered through various collections, imprefs a 
high opinion of his talents.— The great ſtateſman, William 
Cecil, lord Burleigh, who began and maintained his career 
as a writer in the preceding reigns, continued it in the pre- 
ſent. The pieces which public or private occaſions called 
out from him were full of gravity, wiſdom, and ſentiment. 
If his Letters and Diſpatches be taken into the account 
mY they are continually increaſing by new publications), 

e muſt be regarded as a voluminous author. Henry 
Howard, earl of Northampton, and a younger ſon of the 
famous earl of Surrey, was ſaid to have been the learnedeſt 
among the nobility,, and the moſt noble among the tearn- 
ed. If the laſt circumſtance was deſigned to convey any 
encomium upon him as a man, nothing could be more un- 
Juſt; for his perſonal character was abominable and odious. 
That he had abilities, is unqueſtionable, and his learning 
may be acknowledged, But the proofs which he gave of 
it were of no great conſequence. His “ Defenſative 
againſt the Poiſon of ſuppoſed Prophecies,” contains ſome 
curious matter. He wrote An Apology for the Go- 
vernment of Women,” which has never found its way to 
the preſs. Devotion, allo, employed his pen, though 
his conduct was ſo contrary to whatever deſerves the 
name of religion.—To the liſt of noble authors, may 
be added the names of the lord chancellor Hatton, who 
drew up a Treatiſe in the way of his profeſbon ; _ 
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of Henry Cary, firſt lord Falkland, a family devoted to li- 

terature through four generations. This lord wrote © The 

« Hiſtory of the moſt unfortunate Prince King Edward 

& the Second; with choice political Obſervations on him 

e and his unbappy Favourites.“ It was not publiſhed till 

after his deceaſe. | 
, * 

We come now to an object of great conſequence in the 
hiſtory of knowledge during this reign; and that is, the 
ſtate of female literature. Here we muſt begin with her 
majeſty herſelf, the illuſtrious queen Elizabeth; and in ſo 
doing we pay not a compliment to her rank, but her merit, 
She was truly and ſubſtantially learned, having ſtudied the 
beſt ancient as well as modern authors, and being an un- 
common miſtreſs of the Greek and Roman tongues, The 
confinement and perſecutions of her youth afforded ſcope for 
the acquiſition of eminent intellectual attainments; and 
Roger Aſcham was one of her preceptors. How well 
ſkilled ſhe was in the Greek language, was manifeſt 
from her writing a Comment *on Plato, and from her 
tranſlating into Latin a Dialogue of Xenophon, two Ora- 
tions of Iſocrates, and a Play of Euripides. Into Engliſh 
ſhe tranſlated Plutarch de Curioſitate. Her Verſions from 
Latin authors into her own tongue were Boethius's Conſo-' 
lation of Philoſophy, Salluſt's Jugurthine War, and part 
of Horace's Art of Poetry. With her general learning, 
queen Elizabeth united an uncommon readineſs in ſpeaking 
the Latin language ; a talent which ſome very good ſcho- 
lars do not poſſe s; though it was more frequent in that 
age than it is in the preſent. This talent ſhe diſplayed in 
three Orations; one delivered in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, and two in the univerſity of Oxford. An extraor- 
dinary inſdauce of her ability in this way was exhibited in 
a rap'd piece of eloquence with which ſhe interrupted an 
inſolent ambaſſador from Poland. © Having ended her 
& qrativo, ſhe, lion-like, riſing,” ſay the hiſtorians, 
„ daunted tic unalapert orator no leſs with her ſtately port 
cc and mitt; depertutre, then with the tarineſs of her 
dc insel checks, int turning to the train of her attend- 
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« ants, ſaid, God's death ! my Lords, I have been forced this 
& day to ſcoure up my old Latin that bath long lain ruſting. 
By her contemporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled 
for her poetry à but this muſt be ſet down to the flattery 
of the age. However, ſhe had a capacity for Latin vetſi- 
fication. We leave it to the more copious narrator, to 
take notice of her tranſlations from the French, her prayers 
and meditations, her ſpeeches in parliament, and her let- 
ters; which laſt are diſperſed, in vaſt numbers, through a 
variety of collections. * | 

The beautiful, the unfortunate, and the imprudent Mary 
queen of Scots has been ranked as an author, and ſhe is 
entitled to the character. With her great rival Elizabeth, 
indeed, ſhe makes but a feeble compariſon, having been 
far inferior to her in deep learning. She rather excelled in 
thoſe lighter parts of literature that were faſhionable in the 
court wherein ſhe had been educated. To the Greek 
tongue ſhe was probably an entire ſtranger ; but that ſhe 
was acquainted with the Latin, was apparent from her 
writing poems in that, language, as well as in the French 
and the Scotch, She compoſed alſo, a“ Conſolation of 
e her long Impriſonment, and royal Advice to her Son.” 
Many of 4 Letters occur in public libraries, and are fre- 
quently finding their way to the preſs, in conſequence of 
the minute attention to hiſtorical information which is now 
ſo generally prevalent, As to the famous Letters to James 
earl of Bothwell, which have been ſo much the ſubject of 


controverſy and debate, it is no part of the preſent narra- 


tive to enquire into their authenticity. 

Quitting ſuch high rank, we introduce the name of 
Elizabeth Jane Weſton. She had, it is ſaid, great natural 
talents, which were much improved by a polite education. 
Many languages were underſtood by her, and ſhe was par- 
ticularly intelligent in the Latin tongue; in which ſhe 
wrote ſeveral things both in proſe and verſe with very good 
ſucceſs. Such was the eſtimation in which her perform- 
ances were held, that the was raken notice of by ſome of 


the moſt learned foreigners of the time, and was honoured 
with their correſpondence, The praiſes they beſtowed up- 
251 on 
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dn her were copious, and even Scaliget was one of her en- 
comiaſts. As her life was principally ſpent abroad, ſhe 


was mote known to the learned upon the continent than to Y 


ker own countrymen. However, her fame extended to 
, ; for Mr. Evelyn gave her à place in his Catalogue ⁵ 
of Learned Women; Mr. Philips has introduced her among 
his Female Poets; and Mr. Fatnaby has ranked her, in the 
poetical line, with fir Thomas More, Alabaſter, and othet 
names of eminence. It was Latin poetry to which Mrs. 
Weſton chiefly devoted herſelf. We apprehetid that part 
of the applauſes which have been laviſhed upon her may 
be imputed to the good nature and perfonat reſpe of het 
contemporaries, and to the ready acquieſcence of ſucceed- 
ing writers. 6 
ary Sidney, counteſs of Pembroke, and the beloved 
fiſter of the matchleſs (as he is often called) fir Philip Sid- 
ney, has a claim to be here temembered. Having the ad- 
vantages of the beſt education, ſhe acquired ſuck accom- 
pliſhments of mind as to make an honourable appearance 
among the literati of the time, and to draw from them am- 
ple teſtimonies of her merit. Two works, which were 
publiſhed by her, were only tranſlations ; one being A 
Diſcourſe of Life and Death ;” and the other, The Tra- 
po of Antonie.“ Lady Pembroke was not only learned 
erſelf, but appears to have been a patroneſs of letters. 
But among the women of this petiod who were devoted 
to the ſtudy of literature, the principal place ſeems to be 
due to the four daughters of fir Anthony Cooke. Theſe 


ladies deſerve to be ſomewhat particularly inſiſted upon; 


and the rather, as we fhall hence be enabled the more 


exacty to appreciate the kinds and degrees of Knowledge 


which then prevailed in the female world, The eldeſt of 
ſift Anthony Cooke's daughters was Mildred, who, being 
put undef the tuition of Mr, Lautence, an eminent Gre- 
cian, fully anſwered the care and pains that were taken in 
her education. In due time ſhe became excellently ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Latin tongues, and eſpecially 
with the former. This appeared in a letter which ſhe 
wrote to the univerfity of Cambridge, it that language. 
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Mer reading was not confined to the claſſic writers of 
Greece only, but extended likewiſe to the ancient chriſtian 
fathers. Among the reſt, ſhe took great delight in peruſ- 
ing Baſil, Cyril, Chryſoſtom: and Gregory — ry 
A piece of St. Chry ſoſtom's was tranſlated from the original, 
into the Engliſh language. She was, likewiſe, a patroneſs 
of literature, Beſides being converſant in ancient learning, 
ſhe had an admirable underſtanding, and is ſaid to have 
been a good politician. Nor will this be thought ſurpriſe 
ing, conſidering her intellectual powers, and that, for more 
than forty:and two years, ſhe was the wife of the illuſtrious 
ſtateſman William Cecil, lord Burleigh. As an evidence 
of her political talents, Mr Ballard has produced a letter 
written by her to fir William Fitzwilliams, at that time lord 
deputy of Ireland, which contains ſome excellent advice, 
and thews that ſhe was not only a woman of great good ſenſe, 
but well acquainted with the world. Five days after her 
deceaſe, lord Burleigh wrote what he calls a Meditation on 
the. Death of his Lady, in which her zeal for the maintenance 
of learning is particularly remembered. 

Anne, the ſecond. daughter of fir Anthony Cooke, be- 
came the wife of the lord-keeper, fir Nicholas Bacon, and 
was the mother of the illuſtrious Francis Bacon. She had 
the ſame liberal education which was beſtowed upon her 
elder-fiter,, and perhaps under the ſame tutor. Having 
added much acquired knowledge to great natural endow- 
ments, ſhe made an eminent figure among the literati of 
that period, and hence acquired ſo extraordinary a reputa- 
tion, that ſhe is ſaid to have been conſtituted governeſs to 
King Edward the Sixth. If this be a fact, it is a very ſur- 
priſing one; ſince ſhe could not be much more than twenty- 
five years of age at the death of that young monarch, and 
only nineteen years old when he began to reigh. However 
that matter may ſtand, it is certain that ſhe early became 
diſtinguiſhed for piety, virtue, and learning, and that ſhe 
was ſkilled in the Greek, Latin, and Italian tongues. Be- 
fore the married fir Nicholas Bacon, ſhe had given to the 
world a ſpecimen of her literary induſtry, in tranſlating, 
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out of Italian into Engliſh, twenty-five Sermons, written 
by Barnardine Ochine, a celebrated divine of that age, con- 
cerning the predeſtination and election of God. Not long 
after, her marriage, Lady Bacon again employed her pen, 
much to her own honour, and to the advantage of her 
country. At that time the Roman Cathplics in general, and 
the Engliſh fugitives in particular, induſtriouſly applied all 
the learning; wit, and malice they were poſſeſſed of, to the 
Purpoſes of blackening the reformation of the Church of 
England, and of bringing our excellent reformers into 
contempt. Pope Pius the Fourth had called the council of 
Trent, and had fent his nuncio, Martiningo, to invite 
Queen Elizabeth to accede to it. The chief princes of 
Chriſtendom interpoſed, likewiſe, by letters to her majeſty, 
foliciting her to entertain the nuncio, and ſubmit to the 
council. At ſuch a criſis, it was deemed neceſſary to give 
the world an account of what had been done in the Engliſh 
Parliament, and of the reaſons on which it had proceeded ; 
and to retort the many accuſations that had been brought 
againſt our church by the papifts, On this occafion, the 
learned, eloquent, and maſterly pen of the incomparable 
biſhop Jewel was employed, in drawing up, in the Latin 
tongue, an“ Apology for the Church of England.” This 
taſk he performed to the infinite ſatisfaction of the reform- 
ed churches, and to the ſhame and confuſion of the Ro- 
maniſts, As the book made a great noiſe in the world, and 
excited no fmall degree of atarm among the adyocates of the 
popiſh communion, the common people of England were 
earneſtly defirous of becoming acquainted with its contents. 
Bur the literary men of that period being wholly engaged 
in refuting the calumnies raiſed by the Papiſts, and in an- 
ſwering the numerous ſeditious libels which ſwarmed hither 
from Louvain, Douay, and other places, Lady Bacon de- 
termined to gratify the curioſity of the public, and to pro- 
mote the edification of her countrymen, by tranſlating bi- 
thop Jewel's work. The verſion is ſaid not only to be faith- 
ful, but elegant, due regard being had to the time in which 
it was made. When the tranſlation was finiſhed, lady Ba- 
con 
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gon ſent the copy to archbiſhop Parker for his peruſal, as a 
perſon to whom the care of the church of England, and of 
its doctrine, chiefly belonged. Another copy was ſent by her 
to biſhop Jewel, to be overlooked by him, leſt ſhe ſhould 
in any point have miſtaken his meaning. The tranſlation 
was accompanied by an epiſtle to him in Greek, which he 
anſwered in the ſame language. Both the biſhop and the 
archbiſhop, after reading over the verſion, found it to be ſo 
correct, as not to require the alteration of a ſingle word. 
Lady Bacon muſt undoubtedly have been an excellent Latin. 
iſt, and have thoroughly entered into the ſpirit of the work, 
when the original author of it could find nothing to amend 
in her tranſlation. A letter written to her by the archbiſho 
on the occaſion, and which is preſerved by Ballard, is highly 
to her honour. That her literary reputation extended be- 
ond her own country, 1s evident from the famous Theodore 
Beza's Dedication to her of his Meditations. In Birch's Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Lady Bacon's name 
frequently occurs; and we there meet with ſome of her let- 
ters at full length, and with extracts from others of them, 
which will fully juſtify the following character given of her 
by the hiſtorian now mentioned. © She trequently introdu- 
ces Greek as well as Latin into her letters, ſometimes with 
a view of ſecrecy, but more commonly from the cuſtom of 
that age, wherein ſuch an intermixture of languages had 
leſs the air of pedantry and affectation than it would have in 
the preſent. She was very ſtrict in the duties of piety, and 
inclined to the principles of the puritants, to whom her 
huſband had not been thought unfavourable : but her tem- 
per ſeems to have been ſevere and peeviſh, eſpecially in the 
latter years of her life, when it was probably affected by 
her ill health. Hef advices and remonſtrances to her elder 
ſon Anthony, were generally delivered in a ſtyle of autho- 
Tity, and in terms of reproach, which rendered them lefs 
ma. 6-40 and effectual than otherwiſe they might have 
een”, | 
Elizabeth, the third daughter of fir Anthony Cooke, 
and who was married, firſt, to fir Thomas Hobby, and, 
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ſecondly to John, lord Ruſſel, fon and heir to Francis 
Ruſſel, earl of Bedford, enjoyed the ſame liberal education 
which was beſtowed upon her liſters, and was equally happy 
in improving the advantages conferred upon her. Such 
was her progreſs in the learned languages, that the gained 
the applauſes of the moſt eminent ſcholars of that age. Ir 
was obſerved by fir John Harrington, that if Madam Vit- 
toria, an Italian lady, deſerved to have her name celebrated 
and tranſmitted to poſterity by Arioſto, for writing ſome 
verſes in the manner of an epitaph, after his deceale ; no 
leſs commendation was due to the lady before us, who di- 
ſtinguiſhed herſelf ſtill more in a fimilar ſpecies of writing. 
Poetical inſcriptions and epitaphs were a favourite kind of 
compoſition with lady Ruſſel. She wrote epitaphs for her 
ſon, daughter, brother, filter, and a venerable old friend, 
in the Greek, Latin, and Engliſh tongues. The tomb in which 
were depoſited the remains of her firſt huſband fir Thomas 
Hobby, and of his brother fir Philip Hobby, was adorned 
by her with large inſcriptions in Latin and Engliſh verſe. 
Equal or rather ſuperior honour, was paid by her to 
the memory of her ſecond huſband, lord Ruſſel, who died 
before his father. A noble monument having been erected 
to him in the abbey church of Weſtminſter, his ſurviving 
lady embelliſhed it not only with Latin and Engliſh, bur 
with Greek inſcriptions, Lady Ruſſel tranſlated, out of French 
into Engliſh, a tract, entitled, A way of Reconciliation of 
a good and learned Man, touching the true Nature and 
Subſtance of the Body and Blood of Chriſt.” This work was 
dedicated to her only daughter, Anne Herbert, wife to 
Henry lord Herbert; and the Dedication is concluded with 
a tetraſtic in Latin verſe, expreſſive of good wiſhes, ſaitable to 
the opening of a new year. It is evident, from a letter 
written by her to lord treaſurer Burleigh, relative to the con- 
duct of one of her ſons by ſir Thomas Hobby, that ſhe was 
a woman of uncommon ſenſe and ſpirit. | 
| Katherine, the fourth daughter of ſir Anthony Cooke, and 
Ul who was married to Henry Killegrew, eſq. afterwards 
kaighted, has had a place juſtly aſſigned her among -the 
learned 
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learned ladies of the age, though ſhe does not appear to 
have been the author of any diſtinct and ſeparate treatiſe, 
Her natural genius being improved by the ſame excellent 
education which was beſtowed upon her fiſters, ſhe became 
famous for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tin tongues, and for her ſkill in poetry. A-ſhort.ſpecimen 
of her talent in chat art has been preſerved by fir John Har- 
rington and Dr. Thomas Fuller. On the monument erected 
to her memory, is an inſcription compoſed by herſelf. Both 
the ſmall pieces we have mentioned were written in Latin. 
The death of lady Killegrew was lamented in various epi- 
taphs, Her fiſter, lady Ruſſel, wrote one, partly in Greek 
and partly in Latin verſe. Three others, in Latin verſe, 
were written by Robert Maſon Forman, miniſter of the 
re formed French church in J.ondon, by Andrew Melvin, 
and by William Chark. Such of our readers as are curious 
to ſee theſe productions, may find them in Ballard. 

We have been the more particular in our account of the 
ladies who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their intellectual ac- 
compliſhments in queen Elizabeth's reign, as it will lead us 
to ſome obſervations on the general ſtare of female literature 
in that period. It has been remarked by Mr. Wotton, that 
no age was fo productive of learned women as the fixteenth 
century. Speaking of the flouriſhing condition of learning 
in that century, he ſays, it was fo very modith, that the 
fair ſex ſeemed” to believe that Greek and Latin added to 
their charms; and that Plato and Ariſtotle, untranſlated, were 
frequent ornaments of their cloſets. One would think 
by the effects, that it was a proper way of educating them, 
e fince there are no accounts in hiſtory of ſo many great 
* women in any one age, as are to be found between the 
years fifteen and fixteen hundred.” Eraſmus, alſo, de- 
{cribing thoſe times, ſays, © Scena rerum humanarum in- 
6 vertitur : monachi literas neſciunt et foemine libris in- 
«© dulgent,—Bellum eſt eum ſexum ad priſca exempla ſeſe 
te pullliminio recipere,” © The ſcene of human affairs is 
changed: the monks are ignorant of literature, and wo- 
* men are fond of books, — It is a pleafing circumſtance, 
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te that the female ſex ſhould at length have recourſe to the 
* ancient examples.” Learning was then held in ſuch high 
eſlimation, that ſeveral great men were defirous that their 
daughters ſhould be poſſeſſed of it, as well as their ſons. 
The examples of king Henry the Eighth, in the education 
of the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, and, of fir Thomas More 
with regard to Mrs. Roper, are thought to have chiefly con- 
tributed to the introduction of this cuſtom. There can be 
no doubt but that the conduct of perſons ſo illuſtrious would 
have much effect on the ſentiments of our countrymen, and 
be productive of imitation, But, beſides this, there was 
a concurrence of other cauſes; ſuch as the recent origin of 
printing; the curioſity hence excited in the human mind; 
the admiration with which the ancient writers, ſo lately 
brought to light, were contemplated ; and the diſtinguiſhed 
honour that aroſe from literary purſuits, In ſhort, the ge- 
neral ſpirit of the age nouriſhed the printfple of training 
up women in learning. Nor was a light degree of learning 
deemed ſufficient for them. They were rendered complete 
miſtreſſes of the Greek and Latin, as well as of the modern 

languages. Their reading was not confined to the claſſic 
authors, but comprehended the fathers of the church. They 
could write Greek epiſtles, and compoſe Greek verſes. It 
ſhould be remembered, however, that the literature of the 
women of that period extended comparatively but to a few 
perſons, and thoſe only of confiderable rank, the generality 
of the female ſex being in a ſtate of ignorance, There was 
by no means that diffuſion of knowledge, thay cultivation 
of mind, that taſte for books, which we now meet with in 
almoſt every company of ladies. Neither do we find that 
the learned women of the fixtcenth century produced ſuch 
works as have continued to be read much by poſterity. The 
muſt important production of any of fir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters, was lady Bacon's tranſlation of Biſhop Jewel's 
Apology ; and yet, who but an antiquary will now ſeek for 
it, or give himfelf the trouble of peruſing it? Not a ſingle 
poeteſs, deſerving to be mentioned, aroſe in this country 


till the ſeventeenth century. The ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
| Mrs, 
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Mrs, Katherine Philips, and Mrs Behn, appear to have been 
the firſt who could, in any degree, merit that appellation. 
If we come down to later times, we ſhall be ſenſible that, 
independently of poetry, the learned women of Elizabeth's 
reign have been tar exceeded by the ingenious ladies of the 
preſent age, both in the general and extenſive utility of 
their writings, and in the elegancies of compoſition, There 
is a remark to be made concerning the difference between 
the literature of the ladies of the fixteenth century, and 
that of the women of more recent times. The former en- 
tered deeply into the ſtudy of the ancient languages; whilſt 
the latter, beſides acquiring a ſkill in the modern tongues, 
eſpecially the French and the Italian, have paid their prin- 
cipal attention to the cultivation of general knowledge ; 
though a few of them have been no ſmall” proficients 
in the learning of antiquity. Another circumſtance ob- 
ſervable in the learned ladies of the ſixteenth century is, 
that they were moſt eminent for their piety, Religion was 
deeply impreſſed upon their minds, and, agreeably to the 
faſhion of the times, religion was almoſt the ſole topic of 
their writings, 


In ſpeaking concerning the ſtate of Muſic during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, as we have not a ſcientific know- 
ledge of the ſubject, we ſhall rake Dr. Burney for our 
guide; in doing which it is impoſſible that we ſhoutd fall 
into*any material error, Elizabeth, as well as the other 
children of king Henry the Eighth, had been taught mu- 
ſic in the early part of life; and there is reaſon ta conelude 


that ſhe continued to amuſe herſelf with it many years after 


the aſcended the throne. Indeed, if ſhe was ever able to 
execute any of the pieces that are ptreſervedim a manuſcript 
which goes under the name of Queen Elizabeth's Vir- 
ginal Book,” ſhe muſt have been a very great player: for 
ſome of the pieces are ſo difficult, that it would be ſcarcely 
poſſible to find a maſter in Europe who would undertake to 
play one of them at the end of a month's practice. Such 
being her ſkijl in the art, it might naturally be expected 
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that ſhe would be an encourager of muſic in general. Cho- 
ral muſic in particular, which, in the zeal for reformation, 
had a multitude of enemies, was protected by her majeſty. 

Her chapel eſtabliſhment was nearly the ſame, in number 
and ſalary, as that of the two former reigns ; and, perhaps, we 
never had ſo juſt a claim to equality with the reſt of Eu- 
rope, even where mulic was the moſt ſucceſsfully cultivated, 
as at this period. There was, it is true, but little melody 
any where, Nevertheleſs, with reſpect to harmony, canon, 
fugue, and the luboured and learned contrivances which 
were then chiefly ſtudied and admired, ſuch proofs can be 
produced of great abilities in the com poſitions of our coun- 
trymen, that candid judges of their merit muſt allow 
them to abound in every kind of excellence which at that 
time was known or. expected. 

In 1559, the queen publiſhed Injunctions for the Ciergy; 
in the torty-ninth of which there is one for choral muſic, 
According to this order, as plain-ſong was retained in moſt 

ariſh churches for the daily pſalms, ſo in her-own chapels, 
and in the choir of-all-cathedrals, and ſome colleges, the 
hymns were ſung after a more melodious manner, with or- 
gans commonly, and ſometimes with other muſical inſtru- 
ments, as the ſolemnity required, It was by the modera- 
tion, liberality, and intelligence of this injunction, that 

choral muſic was ſaved from utter extir ** in England; 
for the oppoſition Which was made to this ſpecies of muſic 
by the puritans, and the puritannically affected, was formi- 
dable ina high degree. Their violence and opscry againſt 
c playing upon organs, curious finging,” and © rofſing 
about the pſalms from tide to fide,” (meaning antiphenical, 
or Alternate fin ing), were ſo great, that they could only 
be reſtrain * an exertion of all the power and firmneſs 
of which the queen was poſſeſſed. In a conteſt ſo ardueus, 
and duripg the whole time in which the reformation ef the 
eccleſiaſtical laws was in agitation, the lovers of choral 
muſic, who had a veneration for this part of the ſolemn 
ſervice of the church, trembled for its ſafety. Two pub- 
lications, by John rr * the ſtyle of this mufic fer 
nearly 
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nearly a century. The movement of it was grive, the 
harmony grateful, - and the contrivance frequently ingeni- 
ous. Modern times; however, have charged this kind of 
muſic with obſcuring the ſenſe of what was ſung, by tos 
frequent fugue ; as well as by an utter inatten gon to the 
accent and "expreſſion of the words. But theſe imperfec- 
tions were not peculiar to the productions of our own 
countrymen during the ſixteenth century. They were the 

neral faults of the age; being equally prevalent in the 
compoſitions for the church of every author, in every lan- 
guage throughout Europe. 

Another object of attention at that time was © Metrical 
or Parochial Pſalmody,” different from the plain. ſong, or 
chanting, of cathedral and collegiate churches. This ſpe- 
cies of muſic was held in high eſtimation by the reformers 
of religion, both at home and abroad, from Wickliffe down 
to ſohn Knox, Greatly as it was admired, and zealouſly 
as it was contended for, true taſte muſt find in it much to be 
condemned. Though the promoters of it had each of them 
different ideas on the ſubject of ſacred mufic, yet they 
agreed in ſtripping it of all the energy and embelliſhments 
of meaſure and melody. The Calviniſts went ſo far as to 
deprive it of harmony. Nor were the original inſtitutes of 
pſalmody more favourable to poetry than muſic; for pro- 
ſody, rhythm,,and numerical cadence, are deſtroyed by gis- 
ing to each 1 lable, whether long or ſhort, a note of the 
ſame ſength. However beautiful che poetica meaſures may 
be in themſelves, when they are ſung in a drawling and 
iſoghronous manner, they not only afford. no pleaſure to 
the car, but are ſcarcely intelligible. | 

Several of the Pialms had been tranflated into metre pre- 
viouſly- Nen Elizabeth's reign; but the entire verſion 
of the ter was not publiſhed till 1562, when it was 
tacked for the firſt time to the Common-Prayer. To this 
verſion were- added muſical notes. There was, however, 
no baſs or other part, but the mere tunes, which are chiefly 
German, and are ſtill uſed on the continent by Lutherans 
and Calviniſts. The firſt perſon in England who ſeems to 

have 
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have compoſed parts to the old melodies, was William 
Damon, whoſe publication appeared in 1579, Theſe parts 
not ug well received by the public@he printed others in 
„ 422591. In 1585, fixty Pſalms were publiſhed by Coſyns, 
in fix parts, in plain counterpoint, and adjuſted to the me- 
lodies which before had been given by Day. But the moſt 
ample and compleat edition of the Pſalms, in parts, that 
appeared in England during the ſixteenth century, was the 
united production of nine different authors. Theſe were 
John Douland, E. Blancks, E. Hooper, J. Farmer, R. Al- 
liſon, G. Kirby, W. Cobbold, E. Johnſon, and G. Far- 
naby. In the former publications, forty tunes only are con- 
tained ; but this furniſhes one to every pſalm. To the 
tenor part is aſſigned the principal melody; and the addi- 
tional parts are cantus, altus, and baſs, The counterpoint 
is conſtantly ſimple, of note againſt note; but the whole 
of it is in ſuch correct and excellent harmony, as manifeſts 
_ that the art was at that time very ſucceſsfully cultivated in 
England. This work was publiſhed in 1594. In the ſame 
year, a ſimilar publication came from John Mundy, gent, 
bachelor of muſic, and one of the organiſts of her majeſ- 
ty's free chapel of Windſor; but his performance has no 
claim to particular diſtinction. Another Collection of 
Pſalms appeared in 1599, by Richard Alliſon. Theſe 
pſalms the Italians would have called Sahni Concertati, as 
they were intended for inſtruments as well as voices. In 
this collection the melodies are the ſame as in the earlier 
editions of the verſion by Sternhold and Hopkins; and the 
paris are fo diſpoſed, that four perſons ſitting round a table 
may perform from the ſame book. If credit is to be given 
to Alliſon's contemporaries, his work abounds with uncom- 
mon excellence. But ſuperior knowledge and ſyperior ime 
partiality have pronounced, that it has no merit beyond 
what was very uſual at the time in which jt was printed, 
The next publication of Pſalm Tunes, 10 four parts, and 
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the moſt complete that perhaps ever appeared in this coun- 
try, was by Thomas Ravenſcroft, who belongs to the ſuc- 
ceeding reign. 
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Quitting pſalmody, we direct our attention to a ſuperior 
ſpecies of church muſic, which, during the time of queen 
Elizabeth, was nowhere more ſucceſsfully cultivated than 
in England, by Robert Whyre, Thomas Tallis, William 
Bird, Thomas Morley, and others, —Robert White, who 
preceded Tallis and Bird, was an excellent compoſer of 
church ſervices.in the ſtyle of Paleſtrina. He was not, 
however, an imitator of Paleſtrina, being before him 
in point of time. In fact, he proved himſelf to be a great 
maſter of the ſame ſpecies of harmony, before the produe- 
tions of this chief of the Roman ſchool were publiſhed, or, 
at leaſt, circulated, in other parts of Europe. Admir- 
able as his compoſitions were, they do not ſeem ever to 
have been printed; but thoſe of them which have been 
preſerved in manuſcript are ſufficient to excite not only 
wonder, but indignation, at the little notice that has been 
taken of him by muſical writers. One or two of them do, 
indeed, name him with ſome epithet of approbation ; and 
that is all. No muſician had then appeared who better de- 
ſerved to be held in admiration for knowledge of harmony, 
and clearneſs of ſtyle, than Robert Whyte. 

Thomas Tallis was one of the greateſt muſicians, not 
only of this country, but of Europe, during the fixteenth 
century, The melody of the cathedral ſervice had been 
previouſly adjuſted to Engliſh words by Marbeck; but it was 


Tallis that enriched it with harmony. Nor indeed did he 


confine himſelf exactly to the melody of Marbeck; though 
that which he has uſed is of the ſame kind. But the har- 
mony in which he has clothed it, is admirable; and the mo- 
dulation being ſo antique, produces a ſolemn and very dif- 
ferent effect from any muſic that has been compoſed in the 
preſent age. We are not to judge of the genius of the old 
maſters from their inſtrumental muſic, but their vocal, in 
parts; where the want of accent, tafte, and invention, was 
compenſated for by harmony and contrivance. The Latin 
Motets and Hymns, which Tallis publiſhed jointly with 
thoſe of his diſciple Bird, are perhaps the beſt of his com- 
poſitions that have been preſerved, Theſe compoſitions 

have 
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have ſince been accommodated to Engliſh words, by Dr, 
Aldrich and others, for the uſe of our cathedrals; and the 
learned contrivances with which they abound, agreeably to 
the faſhion of the times, are conducted with a wonderful 
degree of ingenuity and labour. But the moſt curious and 
extraordinary of all Tallis's productions was his Song of 
ſorty parts. It may now, perhaps, be eſteemed as ſome- 
what Gothic in its nature; bur, notwithſtanding this, it is 
a ſtupendous effort of harmonical abilities. The works of 
Tallis afford a decitive proof, that long: before the per- 
formances and reputation of Faleſtrina had ſpread through- 
out Europe, we had choral muſic of our own, which for 
gravity of ſtyle, purity of barmony, « ror of deſign, 
and clear and maſterly contexture, was not- inferior to the 
beſt compoſitions of that great maſter. «© 
Equal, if not ſuperior praiſes are due to Williazy Bird, 

the diſciple of Tallis, and who long ſutviveck his preceptor, 
From the great number of his eceleſiaſtical compoſitigns to 
Latin words, and the ſeveral portions of the Roman Ritual 
which he frequently ſet to mufic, and publiſhed late in life, 
it may be collected that he was long a zealous adherent to 
that religion. J hat he conformed, however, to the church 
eſtabliſhments of queen Elizaberh's reign, is apparent from 
his having been a gentleman of the Chapel — and 
one of her majeſty's organiſls. If we confider the clabo- 
rate ſtyle of compoſition which prevailed, particularly in 
the church, during the time of Bird, and that he, like his 
maſter Tallis, was not only anobicious of vanquiſhing its 
uſual difficulties in the conftruction of fugues and canons, 
but ſought new complications, perplexities, and involutions, 
in the morion and the arrangement of the parts, the liſt of 
his works will not only manifeft his diligence, but the ſe— 
cundity of his invention. One ob his Sacred Songs, publiſh- 
ed in 1589, has long been ſung in our cathedrals to the 
Engliſh words, « Bow thine ear, O Lord,” and is an ad- 
mirable piece of harmony. His pieces for the organ and 
virginal are almoſt without number. In the magnificent 
4 A folia 
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folio manuſcript, which is generally known by the name 
of © Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book,” there are nearly 
ſeventy of his. productions. Crowded and elaborate as is the 
harmony, and uncouth and antiquated the melody, of all the 
performances in this collection, thoſe of Bird are manifeſtly 
ſuperior to the reſt, both in texture and deſign. If he had 
lived in a later period, his genius would have diſplayed it- 
ſelf in works of genius, taſte, and elegance. But at the 
time in which he flouriſhed, nothing ſeems to have been 
thought neceſſary for keyed- inſtruments, excepting varia- 
tions to old tunes, in which the harmony was ſo crowded, 
and the diviſions of the times ſo rapid, as to render the 
performer's taſk extremely difficult. Invention was ſo 
young and feeble, that the old chants of the church, or 
tunes of the ſtreet, were its leading-ſtrings and guides. 
Of Bird's ſacred muſic, beſides what is contained in Dr. Tud- 
way's and Dr. Boyce's collections, ſeveral admirable monu- 
ments ttijl remain in all our cathedrals. Though choral 
muſic had been cultivated in England, by ſeveral able har- 
monifts, before Tallis and Bird had diſtinguiſhed theme 
ſelves; yet few compoſitions, anterior to their time, have 
been preſerved; and of theſe few, ſcarcely any continue to 
be uſed in our cathedral ſervice. The two great maſters 
therefore, whom we have now celebrated, may with truth 
be called the fathers of our genuine and national ſacred 
muſic. Indeed,“ ſays the excellent guide whom we here 
follow, “ I have been able to find, in all my reſearches, po 
choral compoſitions in other parts of Europe, ſuperior to 
thoſe which have been preſerved of theſe authors, the pride 
of our country, and honour of their profeſſion !” 

Thomas Morley, a diſciple of Bird, acquired more ce- 
lebrity by his treatiſe, entitled, A plaine and eaſy Intro- 
duction to practical Muſice ;” than by his {kill as a perform- 
er, or his ability in muſical compoſition, though in both 
theſe reſpects he was eminent in his day. If due allowance 
be made for the quaintneſs of tag dialogue, and the ſty le 
of the times, and if the work be conſidered as th Arſt re- 
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_ gular treatiſe on muſic that was printed in our language, 
much praiſe will be due to the author for the learning and 
inſtruction which it contains. Its utility, indeed, is at pre- 
ſent not a little diminiſhed, by the diſuſe of many things 
which coſt Mr. Morley great pains to explain; and by the 
introduction, fince his time, of new methods of notation, 
new harmonies, and new. modulations. But, though the 
work is redundant in ſome particulars, and deficient in 
others, it is ſtil] curious; and it cannot be denied that 
it was excellently adapted to the wants of the age in 
which it was written, If Morley be confidered as a 
practical muſician, his compoſitions, compared with thoſe 
of his predceffors, will not be found to be ſo origi- 
nal as might have been expected. His melodies, how- 
ever, are ſomewhat more flowing and poliſhed .than 
_ thoſe of the old authors. A burial-ſervice, which was 
ſet by him, and which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt that was 
compoſed after the Reformation, ſtill continues to be uſed in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, on great and ſolemn occaſions. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was perhaps not rendered 
more illuſtrious by the muſical productions of Tallis, Bird, 
and Morley, than by the practical performancesof Dr. John 
Bull. His abilities on the organ and virginal ſeem to have 
been truly wonderful. Such was his reputation, that, by 
the recommendation of his royal miſtreſs, he had the ho- 
nour of being the firſt that was appointed muſic- profeſſor 
to Greſham college; and the ſtatute of the founder, requi- 
ring lectures to be read in Latin, as well as Engliſh, was 
diſpenſed with in his favour. He has had the farther honour 

j to be the only perſon on the liſt of muſic profeſſors, who 
N ſeems to have been able to inform by theory, or to amuſe 
by practice, thoſe who have attended the muſical lectures. 
4 In a Life of Dr. Bull, which was publiſhed about fifty years 
[ ago, a catalogue is given of more than two hundred of his 
compoſitions, vocal and inſtrumental. Confidering that he 
was poſſeſſed of ſuch extraordinary powers of execution on 
keyedaiftruments, it is matter of ſurprize, in peruſing his 
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leſſons, that there will be found not many new and pleaſ- 
ing paſſages; not ſo many, at leaſt, as it might have 
been expected that his hand would have ſuggeſted to 
his pen. | 
The inſtrumental muſie of Queen Eliſabeth's reign was 
not equal to the vocal. It partook of the pedantry and fop - 
ry of the times. Eternal fugues, upon dry and unmean- 
ng ſubjects, were the means of eſtabliſhing a reputation for 
learning and contrivance; and numerous divifions and va- 
riations ſeem to have been the only qualifications which en- 
titled a profeſſor to eminence for taſte and invention. Bird 
and Bull (to whom may be added the name of Giles Farnaby) 
though great muſicians, ſeem to have had no conception of 
brilliancy or embelliſhment, beyond what aroſe from break- 
ing common chords into arpeggio, or rapidly running up and 
down the ſcale in notes tied, three, and often four times. 
However, with all their faults, they appear to have been 
the greateſt players in Europe, till Freſcobaldi introduced a 
ſuperior ſtyle of treating the organ, diveſted of rapid and 
frivolous diviſions, which diſgrace that moſt noble and 
comprehenſive of all inſtruments. - | 
The ſecular vocal muſic of England, during the early 
part of Elizabeth's reign, was much inferior to that of the 
church, if a judgment can be fairly formed of it, from a 
book of ſongs, $: fect in 1571, by John Daye. Both the 
words and the muſic of theſe ſongs, which preceded thoſe 
publiſhed by Bird, aretruly barbarous. We are not, however, 
lightly to conſider them as charaQteriſing the age in which 
they appeared, ſince there is no proof that they were ever 
in much public favour, Our countrymen did not firſt learn 
to admire the muſic of Italy from the ſweetneſs of its lan- 
guage, or its fine ſinging, but from Italian madrigals, with 
a literal tranſlation into Engliſh, adjuſted to the original 
muſic, and publiſhed by N. Yonge, in 1588. Theſe, being 
ſelected from the works of various celebrated maſters of the 
continent, ſeem to have given birth to that paſſion for ma- 
drigals, which became ſo prevalent among us. afterwards, 
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and which has been ſo amply gratified by the compoſers of 
our own nation. Allowing for the wretched ſtate of Lyric 
poetry in England at this period, (for Spenſer's and Shak- 
ſpear's Sonnets had not yet appeared), Yonge's undertaking 
was tolerably executed. Indeed, there were ſometimes ſuch 
care and facility in the execution, that the expreſſion of the 
original words was transfuſed into that of the verſion. A 
ſecond collection of the ſanfe kind was publiſhed, in 1590, 
by Thomas Watſon; a third, by Yonge himſelf, in 1,597 ; 
and a fourth, by Morley, in 1598. Thomas Weelkes and 
George Kirbye printed their firſt books of Engliſh madrigals, 
in 1597. John Wilbye's were given to the world in 1598 ; 
and Thomas Bennet's in the ſucceeding year. Weelkes, 
Kirbye, Willbye, and Bennet, may be ranked among the beſt 
madrigaliſts of our country, Many of their productions 
have lately been revived at the concert of ancient muſic, and 
the catch-club, with ſuch perfection of execution, that ef- 
fects have been produced, of which it is probable the authors 
themſelves, even in the warm and enthuſiaſtic moments of 
conception, had but little idea. Other muſical compoſers 
of celebrity at this period, were John Mundy, Michael 
Eſte, John Hilton, Thomas Tomkins, John Farmer, and 
John Milton, the father of the poet. Several of theſe per- 
ſons continued to flouriſh in the next reign. Of John Dow- 
land, it is aſſerted by Anthony Wood, that © he was the 
rareſt muſician that his age did behold,” But the compo- 
ſitions which he has left behind him by no means juſtiſy ſo 
high an encomium. The fact was, that he was a captivat- 
ing performer on the lute; but he does not appear to have 
poſſeſſed the genius and cultivation which were neceſſary to 

render him an excellent compoſer. 
Inſtrumental muſic, in the fixteenth century, had made, 
comparatively, but a ſmall progreſs towards perfection. 
The only inſtruments for which any tolerable muſic had been 
exprelsly compoſed, were the lute and the virginal ; the 
.wonderful powers of the violin being then ſcarcely known. 
It is therefore upon the church muſic, madrigals, and ſongs 
| in 
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ler that the reputation of our countrymen, during the 
oign of queen Elizabeth; depends. In point iof harmony. 
and. contrivances, whidh are the chief-execllencies of ſucht 
compoſitiqns, the works of the Engliſi miiſicians were ii 

o reſpect inferior tc the production; ol their moſt cele 
basel Sontemporaries on the continent. Taſte, rhythm, 
accent, and grace; baving then no exiſtence, even in idea, 
could not be wonted or expected; and it is neceſſarily the 

oſs af artiſts to, cultivate: and; refine./what is in the 
greateſt eſteem among the beſt zudges of their on nation: 
and times. To chis praiſe» dur oompoſets attained; and 
no other period will be found n hichawe were o much on 
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what is: ndoefary to be ſaic with eben tothe ſtate of paint - 
ing in England; in the age we are conſidering. : There: is no 
— . —— Eliaabetb hadimuch taſte fon tiie ort; but ſhe 
oved pictures of herfeift i them the tod appear really 
handſonie q and yet: to the honout of the profeflion; it muſt 
be obſer ved that ſhe was the leaſt i flatter ed of any of her 
court. low is hot a. fingle: portrait of her that» can be 
eilied! beautiful- he =_ unter Who ſeerbs to have 
made ang figune during this reign, was Licas de Heere, a 
native of Ghent, and of a family peculiarly addicted to — 
arts. Jobn, his faihbrz was a+gaod ſtatuary and architect; 
and Anne Smichern i his mother, painted in miniature with 
ſuch diminuti us neatnefs; that ſhe execined a landſcape, 


with! 2 #ndmdll,; tmilerys; a A cart and horſe; and. paſſengers, 


and hal6aigrainiwoeuldicquer the whole comꝑoſition. From 
ſuck: parents Lucas de etre: could not fail ta detive conſi- 
derable:adlyantages for the; erciſn of hi praſeſſion. Nor 
was hea painted only, but th pt. He. whote the Qrchand 
2 — tranſlated, fromithe French of Marbt, the 
2 — Cdpid; abd other pieces; heſides which; he began 
ron es of ths Flomiſh painters in verſe. In what year he 
2792. e arrived 
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arrived in England is not certain ; nor were his works at all 
known — till ſeveral of them were diſcovered by the in- 
1 induſtry of Mr. Vertue. From #1iſt of them, it 
rs that de Heere was employed by the queen, and the F 
peldeſpiil nobility and EH of the time 5 
Another painter, lius Ketel, was born Goda, 
and early proſecuted” his urt witch great ardour, under the 
direction of an unele, who was a tolerable proficient in 
painting, bot a better ſcholar. Ketel, after having prac- 
riſed in France, and in his on country; embarked, in 1573, 
for England. and was entertained in London by ſculptor 
and architect there, a friend of his uncle. Here his works 
grew into eſteem; and he was'muckremployed by the mer- 
chants in painting portraits, but was ſeldom engaged on. 
hiſtory, to which his inclination chiefly led him. Having 
however painted àn allegorie piece, of Strength vanquiſhed 
by Wiſdom, it was purchaſed by a young merchant, ard 
preſented to fir Chriſtopher Hatton. By this incident Ketel 
was introduced to court, drew the portraits of ſome of the 
firſt characters of the age, and had the-honour of painting 
the queen herſelf; | —— not ſatis ſied with the glory 
he had acquired by his various performances) ſeveral of 
which — an hiſtorieal nature, he formed the ſcheme 
of making himſelf known 1 method lot · painting entirely 
new. Laying aſide his bruſh, he painted om with his fins 
gers, and began with his ow] ——— The whim took; 
ſo that he tepeated the practice; and it is pretended that 
theſe fantaſtic works were executed? With great purity and 
beauty of colouring. His folly inoreaſed fo much with his 
ſuccels, that at laſt his fingers appeared to bei tools of too 
eaſy a kind, and he undertook to / paint wich his feet. Even 
in this ridiculous caprice he was iodulgod with the appluſe 
of the public. It has been obſerved: concerning; the works 
of de Heere and Ketel, that thoſe of the former, are gene- 
rally ſmaller than che lifeg neater, not fo: ſteongly co- 
loured, and moſt commonly painted on; board 3. while 


rn of the latter are more iſtrongly coloured, and with 
A fuller 
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2 fuller pencil, and are always as large or rather larger 


than nature. pi | 

The next painter, who reſided for a time in England, is 
a name of ſuperior note, being celebrated even in the liſts 
of the great Italian maſters. This was Frederic Zucchero, 
the younger brother of Taddeo. He came over to London 
in 1574, and the queen fat to him for her picture, as did 
the queen of Scots. A ſecond portrait of Elizabeth was 
drawn by him in a very fantaſtic habit. He painted like» 
. wiſe ſeveral other eminent perſons; but his ſtay in this coun · 
try was not long: for hiſtoric ſubjects were not in faſhion, 
and he was offended at our religion. 

Mare Garrard, a native of Bruges, and a fon of a painter 
of the ſame name, practiſed hiſtory, landſcape, architec- 
ture, and portrait. He was employed alſo in engraving, 
illuminating, and defigning for glaſs-painters. By his etch- 
ings for Æſop's Fables, and his View of Bruges, he gained 
much eſtimation. He came into England about the year 
1580, and remained here till his death, which happened in 
an advanced age. His works, which are very numerous, are 
in general neatly executed. One of his principal pertor- 
mances was a proceſſion which he drew of the queen and 
knights of the garter in 1584, from which Aſhmole took his 
plate for the hiſtory of that order, Though the portraits 
are ſmall, they have great reſemblance, with the uncommon 
fidelity of repreſenting the air, ſtature, and bulk of the per- 
ſons exhibited. An Introduction to the general Art of 
Drawing, compoſed by the elder Marc Garrard, was tranſ- 
lated and publiſhed in Engliſh, in 1574. 

Henry Cornelius Vroom, whoſe inclinationfirft led him 
to paint views of towns, was breught into England by a 
y_ circumſtance. When the great earl of Nottingham, 

y the defeat of tlie Spaniſh armada, had eſtabliſhed the 
throne of his miſtreſs ; being deſirous of preſerving a detail 
of that illuſtrious event, he beſpoke a ſuit of tapeſtry, deſcrib- 
ing the particulars of each day's engagement, The perſon 
who undertook the work, Francis Spiering, engaged Vroom 
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to draw the e and that the, taſk was performed by 


him in an excellent manner, is ſo well known to all who 


bare viſited rhe. havſs of lords hat it 1 needleſs to enlarge 
on his; praiſe. , 


Thele were the principal performers | in oil during Queen 


Elizabeth's reign. Several names, of inferior note, might 


be added ; hut . it js. not our purpoſe to enter into minute de- 


tails, —With, regard to painters in miniature, paſſing over 


Petrucio Ubaldini, it gives us pleaſure to come at length to 
a native of our own country. This, was Nicholas Hilliard, 


Who) was brought vp to che buſineſs of a jeweller and golds 


imith; but his genius ſoon carried him beyond the limits 
of his particular: profeſſion. The object to which bis in- 
lination led him, was painting in miniature; in which how- 


ever he had not the advantage of an able inſtructor. In this 
exigence he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the. works of 


Holbein, whoſe manner of limning he ever imitated and 


held for the beſt. But though he copied the neatneſs of his 
model, he was far from attainiag the nature and force 


which: that great maſter imprefled on his moſt, minute 
works. Hilliard did not arrive at any ſtrength of calouring; g 
his faces being pale, and void of the proper variety of tints. 
ne thing in which he excelled, was in a curious delineation 
of the exact dreſs of the times. He ſeldom attempted beyond 
a head. Whatever faults may now be found in him, it is 
certain that his performances were greatly valued; and we 
know that he has been ſpoken of in high terms of applauſe 
by contemporary writers. When he was young he drew 
the queen of Scots; and Elizabeth, in whoſe reign he con- 
tinued in much vogue, ſat to him often. He was a fa- 
vourite with the ladies, many of whoſe portraits, by his 
pay are ſtill extant, He obtained yet greater favour 
rom king James ; for, beſides drawing his majeſty's and 
rince Henry's pictures, he received a patent, which was 

pe to his emolument. 
But the greateſt obligation that we owe to Hilliard is 
hi haying contributed to the formation of Iſaac Oliver. 
ws Hitherto 
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Hicherto the Engliſh were ihdebtell to other countries for 
the beſt performances exhibited here in painting; but in the 
branch in which-Oliver excelted' (hat of miniature), we 
may challenge any nation to produce 4 greater maſter, if 
perhaps a few of the ſmaller works bf Hol ein be excepted, 
Among our on eountrymen, there is no artiſt who can be 
put into competition with Oliver, unleſs it be Cooper. 
Even Cooper, though living in an age of freer pencil, and 
under the auſpices of Vandyke, fearcely compen(ated, 
by the boldneſs of his expreſſion, for the truth. and deli- 
cate. fidelity of the older maſter. | Haac Oliver had a fon, 
Peter, who alone approached to the perfection of his fax 
ther. Of Oliver's family there is no certain account; nor 
is it a matter of any conſequence, his genius having raiſed 
him above diſtinctions of that Kind. Among his numerous 
and admirable pieces, there is a portrait of himſclf, in the 
poſſeſſion of the preſent earl of Orford, which juſtifies all 
the encomiums that haye been paſſed upon him. The arg 
of the maſter and the imitation of nature, are ſo great in 
this picture, that the largeſt magnifying glaſs only calls 
out new beauties. Another of his Menke works is at 
the lord Montacute's at Coudray, repreſenting three bro- 
thers of that lord's family, Oliver did not always confine 
himſelf to warer-colours. There are inſtances of his work- 
ing in oil: but his productions in this ſpecies of painting, 
though far from being deſtitute of merit, are not to bg 
compared with his other performances. 

There appear to have been two gentlemen painters in 
the reign of Elizabeth. One was John, Twifden, a divine, 
who drew a ſmall portrait of himſelf, neatly executed. 
The other was fir Nathaniel Bacon, knight of the Bath, 
and a younger ſon of the Jord-keeper. This gentleman 
really attained the perfection of a maſter. He travelled 
into Italy, and ſtudied painting in that country; but hig 
manner and colouring approach nearer to the ſtyle of the 
Flemiſh ſchool, Some of his works are preſerved at Cul- 
ford, where he lived; and at Gorhambury, which was - => 
ty; F ; Sa - eat 
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ſeat of his father, is a large picture in oil, done by him, 
which is admirably painteec. 


* 


The age of Elizabeth was not deficient in engravers; ſe- 
veral of whom had conſiderable. merit. It will be ſuffici- 
ent, in this place, barely to recite their names. The artiſts 
we refer to were, Dr. William Cunyngham, Ralph Aggas, 
Humphrey Cole, John Bettes, William Rogers, Chriſto- 
pher Saxton, George Hoefnagle, and Robert Adams. 
There was at this time a paſſion for the portraits of re- 
markable perſons ; and at the ſame period was introduced 
the cuſtoms of publiſhing repreſentations of magnificent 


funerals, 


There is no occafion to enlarge on the patrons of litera- 
ture during Elizabeth's: reign, as all thoſe whoſe names 
we recollect in this view have already been noticed on other 
accounts. - 'T he perſons that occur to vs, as principally de- 


ſerving here to be mentioned, are lord Buckhurſt, lord | 


Burleigh, archbiſhop Parker, Thomas Radcliffe. earl of 
Suſſex, Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, and ſir Philip Sid- 
ney. We apprehend that the two laſt of theſe illuſtrious men 
ſhould be ranked above the reſt as the Mæcenases of the age. 
Of literary foundations there was one at Oxford, and 
two at Cambridge. At Oxford, Jeſus College was eſta- 
bliſhed by Dr. Hugh Price, treaſurer of St, Dayid's, The 
advantages of this inſtitution are chiefly confined to the 
Welch; its benefactors, its principals, and its ſcholars, 
having, with very few exceptions, been natives of the 
YTincipality.— At Cambridge, Emanuel College was found- 
ed by fir Walter Mildmay, and Sidney-Suſſex College, by 
the lady Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex, It may truly 
be ſaid concerning each of theſe ſeminaries, that they have 
produced names which reflect honour upon religion and 
learning *, | 


* Fairfax, Warton, Cibber, Biographia Dramatica, Berkenhout, Pin 
kerton, Walpole, Biographia Britannica, Ballard, Anthony Wood, Bur- 


The 
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The literary hiſtory of queen Elizabeth's reign is a cu- 
rious and intereſting object; on which account it has de- 
manded an extent of diſcuſſion that could not be ſupplied 
or merited by any former period. Various branches of 
ſcience and of art were, indeed, in an imperfect ſtate, com- 
pared with what has been attained in ſucceeding times. 
Nevertheleſs, the age we have been treating of, conſtitutes 
a great epocha in the Annals of Britiſh Knowledge and Li- 
terature. It was productive of manly, vigorcus, and en- 
larged minds. Several of its authors were very illuſtrious; 
and ſome of them will continue to be read and admired by 
the lateſt poſterity. | 
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For the Year 1792. 


CHAPTER I. 


Great Britain. Meeting of Parliament. Debate on the King's Speech. Dev» 
bates on the War in India, Debates on the Armament againſt Ruſſia. Mr. 


Grey's Motion for Paper 


s. Reflexions on this Subjeft. 


ebates in the Houſe 


of Lordi. Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Ruſſian Papers, On the 
Policy of the Armament and on the Negociation with Ruffia. Keflexions upon 


t his Subjed . 


HE tranſactions of the Britiſh 
parliament, in the ſeſſion of 
1792, were even leſs important than 
thoſe of the ſeſſions immediately pre- 
erding, and in compariſon with the tu- 
multuous ſcenes which have been act. 
ed in the other quarters of Europe, 
muſt, we are apprehenſive, appear 
Hat and unintereſting. The bappineſs 
and even the gregtveſs of a nation is 
not to be eſtimated by the ſplendour 
of the materials which its hiſtory af- 
fords; a ſtate of natioual proſperity 
is almoſt uniformly a tranquil ſtate ; 
the crimes and the calamities of 
mankind alone engage and agitate 
the human paſſions. ' 

The ſeſſion was opened on the 31 
of January by a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which his majeſty ex- 
preſſed his fatisfation in announc- 
wg to hament the marriage 
which been celebrated between 


his ſon, the duke of York, with 


the daughter of his gcod brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia. He 
acquainted them that a definitive 
treaty had been concluded under his 
mediation and that of his allies, be- 


tween the emperor and the Ottoman 
Porte; and alſo, that, in conſe- 
quence of their intervention, prelimi- 
naries had been agreed upon by the 
latter of theſe powers and the em- 
reſs of Ruſſia, He regretted that 
was not enabled to inform 
them of the termination of the In- 
dian war, but expreſſed his hopes, 
from the ſucceſs which had already 
attended the bra and exertions 
of the troops under lord Cornwallis, 
that it would ſoon be brought to an 
honourable concluſion. The friendly 
aſluragces that — received 1 fo- 
rei wers, the general ſtate 
of — in Europe, he added, = 
peared to promiſe to his ſubjects 
continuance of their preſent ſtate of 


tranquillity: in conſequence of this 


he was induced to hope that ſome. 
immediate reduction might be made 
in the naval and military eſtabliſn- 
ment, and his re far the intereſt 
of his ſubjects rendered him at all 


times defirous of diminiſhing the 


public expences. 
To the commons in particular he 
was convinced it would afford ſatis- 


A 2 faction, 
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faction, to learn that the extraordinary 
expences inturred in the courſe of the 


laſt year had been, in a great meaſure, ſty 


already defrayed by the grants of the 

receding ſeſſion; and expreſſed his 
— that the reductions which 
might be found practicable in the 
eſtabliſhments, and the continued in- 
creaſe of the revenue, would enable 
them, after making proviſion for the 
ſeveral branches of the public ſer- 
vice, to enter upon a ſyſtem of gra- 
dually relieving the people from 
ſome part of the exiſting taxes, and 
at the ſame time giving additional 
efficacy to the plan for the reduction 
of the national debt. He concluded 
with recommending it to the com- 
mons to turn their attention to the 
conſideration of ſuch meaſures as the 
ſtate of the funds, and of public credit, 
might render practicable and expe- 
dient towards a reduction in the rate 
of intereſt of any of the annuities 
then redeemable. 

The Addreſs was moved by the 
Hon. Charles Yorke, who enlarged 
upon the ſeveral topics which were 
intimated in his majeſty's ſpeech, 
and particularly on the general paci- 
fication ſo happily effected under Bri- 
tiſh mediation. He- obſerved, that 
the true ſyſtem of Britiſh policy was 
not only to preſerve ourſelves from 
«var, but to maintain as much as 
poſſible the general tranquillity of 
Europe, and that no other ſyſtem was 
adapted to the politics of a commer- 


. cial nation, or could poſſibly be con- 


ſiſtent with its ſafety, wealth, and 
proſperity. 2 
Ihe motion for an addreſs was ſe- 
conded by ſir James Murray, and 


was oppſed by Mr. Grey. After 


replying with much ſpirit to ſome 
inſinuations which had fallen from 
the preceding ſpeakers, relative to 
the ill effects reſulting from the con- 
duct of oppoſition with reſpect to the 
Ruſſian war, Mr. Grey proceeded 


do remark upon that part of the 


but expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that ſome 


merely employed as a bait for po- 


ſpeech which related to the war in 

ndia, He obſerved, that his maje- 
in his ſpeech at the opening of the 
laſt ſeſſion, had expreſſed in terms 
nearly the ſame with thoſe employed 
in the preſent ſpeech, the hope of the 
war being brought to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. It ſeems then a little ex- 
traordinary,”” ſaid Mr. Grey, © that 
we ſhould now be called to congra- 
tulate ourſelves upon our ſucceſs, 
while we remain in a ſituation not 
more favourable than at that former 
period, and ſtill equally diſtant from 
our object,” The other parts of 
the ſpeech, he acknowledged to be 
exceedingly grateful to his feelings; 


reduction of the eſtabliſhments had 
not been adopted before, and truſted 
that at laſt it would-be effectually 
carried into execution, and not 


pularity. He was convinced of the 
pleaſure it muſt afford his majeſty 
to ſee a poſſibility of relieving his 
— le from a part of their heavy 

urdens; but muſt obſerve, that it 
was rather unuſual for a recommen- 
dation of that nature to come from 
the throne, becauſe it looked ſome- 
what like an encroachment upon the 
Privileges of the houſe of com- 
mons. Perhaps he was over cau- p- 
tious; but the right, he obſerved, of h. 
determining all queſtions relative to ta 
money, was the moſt important In m 
vilege of that houſe, and could not m 
be watched with too much care. He be 
had only one thing further to remark, Ml fu 
Laſt year a convention had been ſu 
concluded with Spain, from which m 
great advantages had been propoſed; a 
and among other conditions it had he 
been ſti heed that a compenſation im 
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ſhould be made for the injuries ſuſ- th 

tained by the Britiſh merchants; but th 

they had not been informed whether an 

any means had been taken to obtain Wa 

that compenſation, or what progreſs ou 

had been made for that * * 
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Mr. Grey concludgd by moving an Mr. Fox declared his approbation 
. — ex — the regret of of ſeveral of the topics — 
the commons, — the proſpect held into the ſpeech and the addreſs. 
out laſt ſeſſion in his majeſty's ſpeech He had always been of opinion that 
relative to the Indian war, had not ſome reduction of the naval and 
been realized, and intimating that a military force might have been 
procraſtinated war muſt be attended made at a much earlier period ; and 
with almoſt certain ruin to the fi- it was no excuſe for unneceſlary 
nances of the company, 2 that the nation was poſ- 
The Indian war was defended in ſeſſed of unexpected reſources. ; 

general terms by Mr. Dundas, who, As to the articles of pacification 
however, did not enter into a diſ- effected by our mediation—He ac- 
cuſſion concerning its commence- knowledged frankly, that he was too 
ment, as he obſerved that ſubject blunt to ſee, and too dull to compre- 
had been ſufficiently inveſtigated in hend, how either the new or old 
the preceding ſeſſion. Mr. Grey, line of demarkation between the 
he obſerved, had advanced, that houſe of Auſtria and the Ottoman 
there was a total failure of the pur- Porte could. be of the leaſt import- 
poſes and objects of the laſt cam- ance to this country; but he could 
paign. This, however, he denied not help obſerving the curious man- 
to be the caſe: the object of the ner in which the new line had been 
laſt campaign was to enable us to ſettled. It was ſaid in the firſt in- 
conclude a war unprovoked, and flance, that preliminaries had been 
reluctantly undertaken on our part; agreed on between the contending 
and certainly every ſtep that tended parties on the foundation of a fatus 
to accelerate this deſirable conclu- quo, Inſtead of negociating and 
ſion, was entitled to the epithet even aiming, however, to maintain 
ſucceſsful, With reſpect to the an abſolute flatus guo, how much 
propriety of ſtating in his maje- more honourable and dignified 
ſty's ſpeech the hopes he enter- would it have been to have reſorted 
tained that parliament - might be to the convenient term of exiſting 
enabled, from the growing increaſe circumſtances, as applicable, ſurely, 
of the revenue, to take off ſome to the negociation with Auſtria as 
* of the exiſting burthens, to that with Ruſſia, and to have 
e thought when the diſagreeable taken the fatus quo, not as it had 
taſk of being obliged to make de- been, but as it ought to be in fu- 
mands that occaſioned taxation re- ture. While he cenſured the ab- 
mained with his majeſty, it would ſurdity of thus inſiſting on a fatus 
be hard to deprive him of the plea- quo, in words, and coneeding it in 
ſure of propoſing ſuch relief to his fact, he affirmed that neither for the 
ſubjects. As to the novelty of the new nor the old line of demarkation 
meaſure, the hon. gentleman, he would he have hazarded the hun- 
added, might be pretty right; for dredth part of a Britiſh life, or the 

he believed, any thing like an hundredth paft of a Britiſh pound. 
intimation from the throne, that It had been intimated that new 
there was a probability of //#ning circumſtances ariſing, had induced 
the taxes, was rather a novelty in the miniſter to recede from his ori- 
any adminiſtration ; hut ſurely it ginal propoſition. None, however 
Was a novelty of that kind, which of theſe circumſtances had been 
ought rather to be welcomed than pointed out, though the diſcuſſions 
repulſed, 1 Mo ; Which had taken place in parli- 
2 A 3 ment 


ment had been obviouſly alluded 
to. Mr. Fox confidered ſuch an 


alluſion as the higheſt compliment 
that could be paid to the exertions 
of oppoſition, and as tending. to ſe- 
cure to them the approbation and 
confidence of their conſtituents and 
their count But it had been ſaid 
that theſe Tifcuſiions provoked the 
conteſt, and but for them Ruſſia 
would have yielded. 'That it would 
not have been the intereſt of Ruſſia 
to contend at the hazard of a war, 


he was ready to admit; but that a 


, 


government, like that of Ruſſia, not 
immediately under the controul of 
public opinion, might have been im- 
pelled by reſentment or obſtinacy to 
reſiſt, was no improbable ſuppoſition, 
In that caſe, what muſt have been 
the conſequence, had not the mino- 
rity in parliament, and the ſenſe of 
the people, interpoſed? The hon. 

entleman who ſeconded the addreſs 

d in the laſt ſefſion ſtood almoſt 
| fingle in maintaining the great con- 
ſequence of Oczakow. What he had 
then ſaid, was now unſaid; and it 
required no moderate ſhare of con- 
fdence to ſay to any gentleman, 
That which you ſo ably contended 
for as of the higheſt importance, we 
have abandoned as of none: will 
; you have the goodneſs to move an 

_ addreſs, approving of what we have 
done? 

With reſpeR to the repeal of tax- 
es, which was moſt properly obſerv- 
ed on by his hon. friend, who moved 
the amendment, as infringing on 
the privileges of the houſe of com- 
mons, for the uncandid and delufive 
purpoſe of catching at ſurreptitious 
popularity, he could not but remark, 
that the obſervation of his hon. friend 
had been treated by the right hon. 
ſecretary with unſuitable levity, It 
was not however in this light he 
mcant-to conſider it. The ſituation 
of the country was that of owing a 
debt of great magnitude. For the 


\ 
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reduction of the debt, the houſe had 
appropriated one millicm annually; 
but in doing that, they never meant to 
decide, that in caſe the revenue ſhould 
increaſe, they would apply no more 
than one million to that purpoſe. 
How much they ought in any cir- 
cumſtance to apply to the reduction 
of the debt, and how much to the 
relief of the people by a remiſſion of 
taxes, was a queſtion of great im- 
portance and difficulty. Now, in 
the preſent caſe, ſuppoſe he, or any 
other member, or even the majorit 
of the houſe, to be of the harſh opi- 
nion, that none of the taxes ought to 
be remitted (an opinion which, how- 
ever, he was far from entertaining) 
in what a ſituation would _ 
placed? To the public it would ap- 
pear that the king was willing to 
alleviate the burdens of the people, 
but that their own repreſentatives, 
feeling leſs for them than he did, 
——— in making them bear what 
is majeſty was willing to remit; 
and were men to be deterred from 
giving their honeſt opinion on a ſub- 
ject of ſuch moment, or expoſed to 
obloquy and odium if they did? It 
had been aſked, if he would deny to 
the king the pleaſing part of ſug- 
pefing the repeal of taxes, when * 
often the unpleaſant duty of 
ſuggeſting the impoſing of them? 
The king's pleaſant part was giving 
his aſſent to the repeal; and as the 
unpleaſant part of originating new 
taxes fell upon the houſe of com- 
mons, ſo the pleaſant part of origi- 
nating the repeal of them ought to 
be their privilege. The right hon. 
ſecretary had ſaid that not the king”: 
recommendation, but the repeal of 
the taxes, was the novelty. Did he 
mean to ſay that taxes never were 
before repealed or reduced? Within 
one, two, or three. years after the 
concluſion of every war but the laſt, 
a remiſſion of half a million had 
taken place by the reduction m 


FOREIGN 
land-tax; and that without any ſug- 
geſtion from the kings 

In making theſe remarks, he 
frankly exculpated the miniſters 
from any deſign againſt the con- 
ſtitution, and believed the circum- 
ſtantes originated entirely in nate; 
but he thought it his duty to notice 
it, becauſe a ſtrict adherence to the 


principles on which the three branch» 


es of the legiſlature had long ated 
with reſpe& to the taxes, tended to 
eſerve that conſtitution, on which 
he had heard ſo many deſerved 
encomiums To theſe encomiums 
he moſt cheerfully ſubſcribed, when 
they were not introduced with allu- 
fion to ne nar _ countries, 
and for purpoſe of conveyin 
cenſure on other perſons, In the 
way they were often introduced 
againſt him. For himſelf, and thoſe 
who like him had fairly avowed 
their approbation of what had paſſed 
in France, he thanked the hon: bart. 
who ſeconded the motion; for having 
furniſhed him with a better ex- 
preſſion than he could have found 


for himſelf « The conſtitution of 


France was effentially bad, and 
therefore every thing was to be riſk. 
ed to deſtroy it; the conſtitution of 
Great Britain is eſſentially good, and 
every thing is to be riſked to pre- 
ſerve it,” It was in vain, there- 
fore, to ſay that they who rejoiced 
in the deſtructioa of the one, muſt 
wiſh for the ruin of the other. There 
was no ſimilarity between them. 
They were as radically different as 
good and evil; as freedom and ſla- 
very, and never.to be mentioned in 
the ſame terms, or any Inference 
made from the one to the other, 
It muſt haye been owing; Mr. Fox 
ſaid, to the unwillingneſs of mini- 
ſters to damp the pleaſure arifing 
from ſo many topics of ſatisfaQtion 
as the ſpeech contained; that with 
the menition of the ine ſtimable bleſ- 
kngs of liberty and order, no hotice 
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was taken of the violent interru 
tion of order which had occurred 


the courſe of the ſummer. I he 
cautious omiſſion, however; could not 
conceal the evil. It was impoſſible 
not to know, and ndt to lament, that 
towards the cloſe of the eighteenth 


century, men, inſtead of following the 


ogreſs of knowledge and liberaliry, 
had revived the ſown and practiee 
of the darkeſt ages: A lawleſs mob 
reigned triumphant for near a week 
in a rich and populous part of the 
country, and thoſe; whoſe duty it 
was to have denounced the rigour of 
the law, addreſſed them rather in 
terms of approbation than rebuke: 
Was not ſuch a proceeding caleu® 
lated to cheriſh the idea, that the 
principle on which they pretended 
to act was not diſagreeable to go- 
vernment ? It would have been well 
if his majeſty had ſpoken of ſuch 
riots with honour, and of every at- 
tempt to ſuppreſs them with appro- 
bation. Theſe were not riots for 
want of bread—ſuch every — 
heart muſt pity while it condemned. 
Neither were they riots in the cauſe 
of liberty, which, though highly 
blameable, and highly to be repro» 
bated by every good man, and every 
true friend to * had yet ſome 
excuſe in their principle. They were 
riots of men neither aggrieved nor 
complainingz but of men, who, aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves the office, of 
executive. government, ſet on foot 
an indiſcriminate perſecution of an 
entire deſcription of their fellow ci- 
tizens; which had furniſhed perſons 
as eminent, as good ſubjects, and as 
zealous ſupporters of the family on 
the throne as any other in the king- 
dom could boaſt, , 

Having ſpoken of the topics and 
omiflions of the ſpeech, he now gave 
his reaſons for voung for the amend- 
ment. His majeſty profefled his 


hopes, that by the bravery and exer- 
tions of the officers and troops, the 
4 4 war, 
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war; and mentioned ſever 


had rather uſed 
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war in India may ſoon be brought to 


an honourable concluſian.. "Theſe 
hopes were of leſs value, from the 
ſame proſpect having been held out 


laſt year, which they all knew had 


not been fulfilled, He had always 
conſidered the ſyſtem. of offenſive 
wars in India, as unjuſt, impolitic, 
and, whatever might be their appa- 
rent ſucceſs, eventually miſchievous. 
That we might be premature in 
thanking the commanders: for their 
victories in India, was poſſible; for 
in the American war how. many offi- 
cers were thanked for ſplendid vic- 
tories, which only led us, by one 
uniform tenor, to eventyal misfor- 
tune, and the loſs of. the entire ob- 
ject for which we were contending. 
For the victory at Camden, for in- 
ſtance, the thanks of that houſe were 
voted to lord Cornwallis, and reached 
him juſt time enough not to paſs 
through the hands of an American 
gener al. 5 | 
Mr. chancellor Pitt did not con- 
ceive it neceſſary to enter into a 
diſcuſſion concerning the origin of 
the war in India, as that matter had 
been amply canvaſſed, and in the 
laſt ſeſſion had received the full and 
deliberate deciſion of that houſe re- 
ſpecting its expediency, policy, and 
juſtice. He defended the meaſure 
of thanking victorious generals for 
victories atchieved, even pending a 
l oy 9 
of its propriety an effect. 
— Pie profeſſed —*— as 
much as any man, the circumſtance 
of the riots at Birmingham; but he 
was ſorry it had been introduced in 
the manner it was, and could have 
wiſhed that the right hon. gentleman 
is diſcretion than 
his zeal, becauſe he was ſure that 


moderation and perſeverance were 


the beſt means of getting rid of the 
effects of ſuch diſorders. _.. 

With * to the adjuſtment of 
differences between Auſtria and the 


Porte, it had been ſtated, that it 
ought to have been effected upon 


the principle of a fatus quo; and it 


was argued that this principle had 
been departed from, by a different 


modification of the line of demark- 


ation, which the hon. gentlemen 
treated ſo lightly, that he would not 
value it at the hundredth part of an 
Engliſh pound, He was ſurpriſed to 
hear that it was thought of ſo little 
importance; and inſiſted that it was 
known, expected, and admitted at 
the treaty of Reichenbach, when the 
ftatus quo was determined on as the 
terms of adjuſtment. The chan- 
.cellor 'defended very much at large 
the conduct of adminiſtration in en- 
deavouring to preſerve the balance 
of power in Europe, and aſſerted, 
that the views and conduct of mini- 
ſters, throughout the whole negoci- 
ation, were directed to objects which 
appeared for the intereſt and honour 
of the country. He was ready to 
own that their exertions had not ſuc- 
ceeded to the full extent of their 
wiſnes: but gave it as his opinion, 
that the negociation would have ter- 


minated more ſucceſsfully, had it 


n6t been for opinions delivered both 
in and out of that houſe, particularly 
on the point reſpecting Oczakow. - 
In mentioning the ſtate of the 
country, Mr. Pitt ſaid, it afforded 
him heartfelt ſatisfaQtion to be able 
to deſcribe it in ſo flouriſhing a con- 
dition; and contended that a conſtant 
attention to the lein of the public 
burdens, and paying off the national 
debt, was the beſt ſecurity for the 
continuance of its proſperity. He 
granted that the privilege of origi- 
nating all taxes and repealing them, 
was veſted in the houſe of commons; 
but he ſaw no reaſon why his majeſty 
might not expreſs his hopes, and 
the pleaſure it would give him, to ſee 
the revenue of the country in ſuch a a 
ſituation as to enable the houſe of com 
mons to take off any part of den. 
10 
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To prevent improper ſpeculation, 
he thought it neceſſary to give now 
a ſhort ſtatement of the revenue and 
expenditure of the country, which 
he would pledge himſelf would be 
found true and faithful ; and he al- 
ſo gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, call the attention of the 
houſe to this ſubject. 


State of the Revenue and Expendi- 


ture. 


The whole amount of the revenue 
laſt year, up to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, amounted to the ſum of 

$4 C. 16,690, oo 

Average of the laſt two 
years 

Average of three years 16,400,000 

Average of four years 
was leſs than the laſt 


| year by 500,000l, 
and hs amounted 
two = - 16,200,000 


This was in itſelf a circumſtance 
of great ſatis faction. In the laſt year 
there were ſome cauſes peculiar to 
the year, although the bulk of the 
increaſe of lalt year aroſe from peg- 
manent cauſes. 

In going through this ſtatement, 
he made 3 references to the 
finance committee of laſt year, and 
ſajd, that though he conſidered the 
increaſe as permanent, it was not his 
intention to appropriate or divide the 
whole of this ſurplus, becauſe it was 
ſurely neceſſary to provide againſt 
poſſible events that might occaſion 
additional expences; for this purpoſe 
he meant to reſerve — /. oo, ooo 
and all this was without interfering 


with the annual million for paying off 


the national debt. 
The next queſtion was with re- 


ard to the expenditure. He un-. 


erſtood, from what he had heard, 
that he ſhould differ from ſome 


16,600,000 


others with to the reduction 
of the taxes. He contended that 
taxes ſhould be taken off to the 
early amount of — . 200, oo 
t would have been greater, had 
they not lately been put to ſome ex- 
traordinary expence, from the ſtate 
of their foreign colonies. He took 
the annual expenditure to be 
| | L-1 5,800,000 
By comparing this with the revenue, 
the excels of the laſt year, after the 
annual million was paid off, amount- 


cd to - = _ £:900,000 
Exceſs for two years a- | 
mounted to - 800,000 
For three years to 600,009 
For four years to 400,003 


He wiſhed to make an allowance 
of 5; oo, oool. every year for fluctua- 
tion, and meant only to take the ex- 
ceſs of the revenue at an average of 
four years, which amounted to 
400, oool. and was leſs than the ex- 
ceſs of, the revenue of laſt year 
half a million. He wiſhed to divide 
this 400, oool. between annihilati 
the national debt and talking of 
taxes, to wit, 200,000]. for each pur- 
poſe ; and there were four articles 
from which he propoſed to take it off. 
The three firſt were aſſeſſed taxes, 
viz. from carts and waggons; from 


female ſervants; and three ſhillings 


a year from all houſes under ſeven 
windows. Theſe three put toge- 
ther, would amount to more than 
190,000]. The laſt tax that he meant 
to reduce was that on candles, from. 
which he intended to take off 2 half- 
penny in the pound, which would 
amount to near another 100,000). 
Such were the topics which occu- 
pied the. firſt day of the meeting of 
parhament, and they almoſt include 
the whole of the buſineſs which was 
tranſacted during the ſeſſion. 
The ſubject among theſe which 
appears moſt immediately to have 
- : intereſted 


10 
- Jntereſted the oppoſition, was the 
Indian war. 80 early, therefore, as 
the third of February, Major 
Maitland gave notice of a motion 
which he intended to bring forward 
on a future day, relative to the pro- 
duction of certain papers; and Mr. 
. - Hippeſley availed himſelf of the op- 
portunity to requeſt ſome informa - 
tion from Mr. Dundas, on a ſubject 
which he conſidered as of ſome im- 
portance. When he had a. ay oi 
moved for papers, a letter of t 
fir Archibald Campbell was pro- 
duced, denying his aſſent to the 
' purchaſe of Cranganore, He under- 
ſtood that a notarial copy of a letter 
from fir Archibald, or major Bon- 
nerman, had been ſent home, in con- 
tradition of the original informa- 
tion ; and, as this was a matter of ge- 
neral report, Mr. Hippeſley thought 
it in juſtice due to the houſe, that, if 
it exiſted, it ſhould be produced, 

Mr. ſecretary Dundas faid, he 
ſhould have no objection to the 


E of the paper in queſtion, 


but as he conſidered that no good 
had ariſen from diſcuſſions on ſuch 
demands laſt ſeſſion, and alſo knew 
that no advantage could enſue, and 
that much hazard and danger might 
be incurred from ſimilar motions in 
the preſent ſtate of the war in India, 
he could oppoſe the motion. After 
ſome farther converſation, therefore, 
with Mr. Hippeſley, it was agreed, 
that both major Maitland's and Mr. 
Hippeſley's motions ſhould be made 
on the following Thurſday, viz. the 
ninth of February. 

In our lait volume, the arguments 
relative to the origin and conduct of 
the Indian war were fo amply ſtated, 
that but little can be neceſſary on 
the preſent occaſion, Repetition is 
always diſguſting to a reader; there 
is, therefore, no neceſſity for recur- 
ring to the cauſes of the war; and, 
with reſpect to the con jectures of the 


e late 


were deſirous o 
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parliamentary orators concerning its 
iſſue, in their place we can ſubſti- 
tute what will be more generally ac- 
ceptable, that is, facts; but theſe will 
belong © more properly to a future 
E 
On Fe „ maj 

Maitland, in moving for the Hor 
which he wiſhed to be produced, 
took a general view of the motives 
and the ſtate of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan, He adverted to that ſyſtem 
which had been formerly adopted 
with reſpect to India, and which ori- 
ginated from a quarter, to which, in 
point of ability, the houſe and the na 
tion had always been indebted; that 
ſyſtem was a ſyſtem of forbearance 
and moderation, inculcated the moſt 


' pacific principles, and held out, as 


the great object of our policy, the 
ſtri& obſervance of tranquillity. He 
ſtigmatized the preſent war as per- 
nicious 1n its tendency, and fatal in 
ity effect. We had no longer the reco- 
very of tranquillity in our own hands : 
we are in the power of our allies— 
and who were they ? Allies whoſe 
ſole object was plunder, and who 
a continuance of 
tz war, in order to promote their 
mercenary views, He intitnated his 
apprehenſions, that hereafter it might 
be neceſſary to defray India debts 
with Britiſh burdens, and to expiate 
the miſchiefs of Indian avarice and 
ambition by Britiſſt ſacrifices, by an 
addition to taxes which were already 
too aggravated, and an increaſe of 
reſtrictions already too generally ex- 
eee He now wanted only a 
ew papers, which were neceffary to 

elucidate the papers that had been 
already produced. The firſt was a 
letter from lord Cornwallis to the 
Nizam, dated July 7th, 1789. This 
letter, from the uſe which had been 
afterwards made of it, he could not 
help regarding as a piece of diplo- 
matio artifice, After having read 
an 
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un extract from this letter, he ſaid, 


n proved three points: firſt, that 


when the letter was written, there 
exiſted an amicable intercourſe be- 
tween Tippoo and the Engliſh, a 
circumftance which completely re- 


futes every idea of a previous inſult, 


or hoſtile intention : ſecondly, if any 
treaty was formed to ratify the 
tenth and ele venth articles of the 
former treaty of 1768, it was to be 
confidered as a treaty of partition, 
and afforded Le e. juſt cauſe of 
ſuſpicion and jealouſy : thirdly, that 
the conduct of the Britiſh govern- 
ment in that cy with regard to 
Tippoo, could be placed in no other 
point of view than as a breach of 
treaty. 

The next papers for which he 
meant to move, were thoſe relative 
to a loan to the Mahrattas, It was 
the buſineſs of that houſe to keep a 
watchful eye over every money 
tranſaction, eſpecially where it ap- 
peared in fo queſtionable a ſhape as 
in the preſent inſtance. The Ga- 
zette ſtated the loan to be conſidera- 
ble. —After having received it, the 
Mahrattas went weſtward, Had 
this ſam been neceſſary to purchaſe 
their co-operation.? 'The other pa- 
pers he wanted were all thoſe rela- 
tive to the propoſals of peace that 
had been made by Tippoo, and the 
reaſons that had operated for re- 
jecting the ſame. - Major Maitland 
concluded his ſpeech by moving for 
theſe ſeveral papers, and was ſe- 
conded by 

Mr. Francis, who declared that 
he would have been content with ſe- 
conding the motion in the uſual 
form, but for the extraordinary de- 
claration which had been made by 
the ſecretary of ſtate ſor the affairs 
of India, viz. that he would object 
do the production of papers, becauſe 
it mighe lead to diſcuſſion, &c.“ 
Mr. Francis declared that he had ſat 


eight 2 in parliament, and how - 
ever they might differ on other ſub- 
Jer, he had never heard a difference 
of opinion on this point; every pa 
having agreed, * that the Cane. 
tions in India could not be made too 
public in this country.” The caſe 
that conſtitutes an exception to 2 
rule fo acknowledged muſt be v 
powerful indeed, nor could the m 
ſubtle imagination conceive a ſperific 
danger or inconvenience from the 
production of the papers in queſtion. 
The papers regarded events which 
happened ſeveral months ago on 
the other ſide the globe; the ſcene 
of action was diltant, and the reſult 
of the 'communication could not 
reach it for a conſiderable time; not 
probably till the war itſelf would be 
at an end. Mr. Francis urged that 
it was even unjuſt to lord Cornwallis 
himfelf, to permit his letters only to 
come before that houſe by piecemeal, 
8 and extracted by the preſi- 

ncy of Madras; and the reputa- 
tion of general Abercrombie, he aſ- 
ſerted, was ſtill more neglected, be- 
ing left entirely at the mercy of 
private letters. | 

Another object, he obſerved, into 
which the houſe was bound to in- 
quire, was the expence of the war ; 
and another, not leſs important, was 
the conduct of our allies, which there 
was reaſon to apprehend was not 
ſuch as had been expected, though 
they had appeared opportunely e- 
nough to ſhare in the plunder of Se- 
ringapatam, had lord Cornwallis 
been ſo fortunate as to captare it. 
Other reaſons, he faid, might be ad- 
duced to ſupport the motion, but. 
enough had been ſaid. He conclud- 
ed by obſerving, that the neceſſity of 
the inquiry would be virtually ac- 
knewledged and enforced by the re- 
fuſal of the papers, as it would a- 
mount, in effect, to a palpable con- 
fe lion that the papers would not ſup- 
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port the character which had been 


en, in general terms, of the war; 
kat on the contrary, that it would 
not bear to be exhibited in detail to 
the inſpection of parliament. 

Mr. Dundas defended his former 
aſſertion relative to the 8 of 
occaſionally witholding Indian pa- 
pers, and controverted Mr. Francis's 
poſition, that they could ſeldom prove 
mjurious to the intereſts of Britain. 
He ſaid, that the ſcene of action be- 
ing diſtant, was rather an argument 
againſt expoſing important papers. 
Let gentlemen recolle& the igno- 
rance of the natives with reſpect to 
the cuſtoms of that houſe, and their 
practice in debates. Let them re- 
collect that they cannot there, as. 
here, where they are near the ſcene 
of diſcuſſion, have every miſappre- 
henſion explained, and every doubt 
removed. The effect, indeed, he 
contended, which diſcuſſions in this 
country might have upon the princes 
in India, unacquainted with the lan- 
guage and wt of proceeding in a 

ritiſh parliament, was ſtill more to 
be dreaded than in the caſe of Eu- 
ropean princes, by whom both theſe 
were better underſtood. With re- 
ſpect to the motions that had been 
made, however, he did not think 
they would anſwer the hon. gentle- 
man's purpoſe, but, excepting one of 
them (that which regarded the pro- 
poſitions of peace which had been 
made by Tippoo) he ſhould have 
ns little objection. 


n conſequence of this conceſſion 


of the minitter for India, all the mo- 
tions of major Maitland, except the 
laſt, were carried without a diviſion ; 
and the letters and extracts relative 
to the purchaſe of Travancore, 


which had been mentioned on the 


former occaſion by Mr. Hippeſley, 
were alſo voted without any debate, 

On the information contained in 
theſe papers, major Maitland, on 
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the 15th of March, grounded a. fe- 
ries of reſolutions pelative to the In- 
dian war. He complained of the 
unfair manner in which diſcuſſions 
on that ſubject had been treated by 
the other ſide of the houſe, by blend- 
ing the meaſure itſelf with the cha- 
! 3; of the 3 who was to con- 
uct it, and conſidering every inquiry 
into che juſtice and policy 99 

as an attack upon lord Cornwallis. 
Adverting to the avowed cauſe of 
the war, the hon. mazor recapitulated 
moſt of, the arguments which we 
have ſtated in the preceding volume. 
He ſaid, that fo early as the govern- 
ment of fir Archibald Campbell, in 
Madras, the plan for extirpating 
Tippoo gad been laid. On the 
ground dt policy, equally with juſ- 
tice, he deprecated ſuch a plan, as, 
he . aſſerted, that, by extirpating 
Tippoo, we ſhould raiſe up an ene-. 
my infinitely more formidable (the 
Mahrattas) who were withheld only 
by the balancing power of Myſore 
from becoming the ſcourge of the 
Britiſh nation in India. As enemies, 
the Mahrattas were terrible; as al- 
lies, the little experience we had of 
them, evinced they were not to be 
depended on. Major Maitland con- 
cluded with moving four reſolutions, 
the object of which was, a general 
cenſure, on the executive govern- 
ment for having commenced the 
war. Mr. Grey ſeconded tae mo- 

tions. it 

Mr. Powys declared That the 
whole of our ſyſtem in India had 
been ſo repugnant to his feelings, 
and had ſo completely diſguſted 
him, that, of late years, he never 
could endure to turn his thoughts to 
the affairs of that continent, but 
when he found them inſeparably 
connected with the conſtitutional in- 
tereſts of this country. He thought, 
that every drop of blood that was 
thed, every ſhulling that was ſpent 
| in 


* 


our general ſyſtem wi 
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of the preſe 
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in India was totally loſt to Great | 
Britain. 


In the ent inſtance, however, 


he conceived that the whole of our 


calamity unavoidably ſprang from 


that country, and, unleſs we deter- 
mined at once to abandon the whole 


'of that ſyſtem, we could not do 0- 


therwiſe than ſupport the meaſures 
overnment in the 


country. The firſt and greateſt of 


all the evils of Europe was Aſiatic 


dominions ; and this would continue 
to be the caſe as long as Europe 
ſhould continue to rank itſelf as a 
poſſeſſor of territory in the Eaſt. As 

as lord Cornwallis was impli- 
cated in the preſent charge, he de- 
clared, that his conduct appeared to 
him unexceptionable. With reſpect 


to the letter of lord Cornwallis to 


the Nizam, he proteſted, he could 


not regard it in the light of a treaty, 
'or any thing like a treaty. 'The per- 
fon to whom it was addreſſed, he be- 
'lieved, did not fo regard it, and he 


was not defirous of viewing it with 


'a more piercing or ſcrutinizing eye 
than the perſon to whom it was 


written. | 
The motions were alſo oppoſed 
by lord Mornington, general Smith, 
colonel Phipps, Mr. Pybus, and Mr. 
Dundas ; and ſupported by Mr. An- 
ſtruther and Mr. Hippeſley. At 
length, after ſome converſation, it 
was agreed that ſuch part of the 
motions, as related to the origin of 


the war, and tae ſending of troops 


into the Travancore country, ſhould 
be adjourned to Monday : the reſt 
were either negatived, or carried 
with amendments propoſed by mi- 
file. 7 
Though Monday, however, had 
been the day originally propoſed, it 
was Wedneſday the 28th of March 
before the adjourned debate was re- 
ſumed.—It was opened by 


pers, he had e 
regard to 


" firſt, a queſtion of ſending pope 
into the Pravancore country, t 


doſtan. 


ment of Bombay 
ſeitle the affair by negociation. Why 
was this difference made ? but be- 


Major Maitland, who obſerved, 


that from the triumphant tone which 
gentlemen on the oppoſite fide had 
aſſumed in moving for certain pa- 


xpected that, on the 

ruſal of theſe papers, he ſhould 
d himſelf 2 by the force 
of truth to retract all the opinions 


which he had entertained on the 


ſubject of the war in India. He 
ſhould be moſt ready, on all occa- 
ſions, to renounce error; but the pe- 
ruſal of the 5 which miniſters 
had produced, had actually ſerved 
to confirm his former opinion. They 
had ſbewn, that when there was, 


e 
Enghſh miniſter at the Rajah's 
court received inſtructions from our 
3 at Madras, to repre- 
ent the matter in ſuch cautious 
terms, as not to alarm the Rajah at 
the idea of introducing into his do- 
minions, (not what he aſced for, a 
ſmall force, juſt to ſhew that he was 
under our protection, but) abſolutely 
an army, and ſuch. an army as, in 
former days, would have carried 
victory through every part of Hin- 
It was evident then, that, 
in this caſe, government ated not at 
the requeſt of the Rajah, but in con- 
{ſequence of a ſettled” plan of hoſlili- 
ties, which they had reſolved to 
carty on againſt Tippoo. 

From one of the papers alſo, it 
appeared, that in another caſe of an 


actual attack by the Rajah of Che- 


rica upon a Britiſh poſt, the govern- 
had reſolved to 


cauſe his lordſhip had determined on 
an offenſive war againſt Tippoo, as 


- was further evident from his letter to 


the Nizam, which breathed nothing 

but hoſtility againſt that monarch. 
Colonel Phipps defended the ne- 
ceſſity of the war upon the fame 
ground 


14 
ground that had been 8 by 
miniſtry in the preceding ſeſſion; 
and Mr. Richard Johnſon mention - 
ed a converſation with lord Corn- 


wallis, in which his lordſhip expreſſ- 


ed his ſtrong and anxious apprehen- 
ſions, from a knowledge of 'Tippoo's 
movements, that hoſtilities with him 
were almoſt certain ; lamented the 
exceeding perſonal inconvenience, 
public, as well as private, that it 
would be to him, and commiſſioned 
Mr. Johnſon to aſſure miniſters at 
home, that nothing but the moſt 
indiſpenſible neceſſity could urge 
him to a war. | 
Mr. Francis, in reply to the laſt 
ſpeaker, obſerved, that the houſe 
was not to conſider the words, but 
the actions of lord Cornwallis ; not 
What he hid ſaid, but what he had 
done. The papers on the table were 
authentic documents, and would ſhew 
whether the words and deeds of the 
noble lord were in union or at vari- 
ance. Several collateral arguments 
were introduced in the courſe of the 
debate, of Which, however, the pub- 
lic are already in poſſeſſion, through 
the medium of our former volumes. 
Major Maitland's motion concern- 
ing the war was amended by admi- 
niſtration, ſo as completely to de- 
ſtroy its force, and in that ſtate it 
was carried. | 
Not fatisfied, however, with the 
triumph they had obtained, miniſtry 
determined to derive an additional 
advantage from the oppoſition which 
had been made to the war, and to 
turn the document, by which it was 
attempted to criminate lord Corn- 
wallis, to the increaſe of that general's 
reputation, It was therefore moved 
by col. Phipps, “ that the agreement 
entered into with the Nizam by lord 
Cornwallis, in his letter of the 7th 
of July, 1789, the eſtabliſhment of 
a military poſt at Travancore, &c. are 
conſonant to the wile and politic views 
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| eſtabliſhed by the parliament of Great 


Britain, as the rule of condu to be 
obſerved in the - Britiſh ſettlements 
in India.? OP 
The motion was Rrongly reliſted 
by major Maitland, Mr. Hippeſley, 
and Mr, Fox. It was obſerved, that 
the object of this motion was to con- 
found the whole tranſactions of India 


in one indiſcriminate vote of appro- 


bation. To vote not only that the war 
was juſt in its outſet, but that it was 
ſo at this very moment, whatever 
opportunity may have occurred for 
bringing it to a concluſion. It was 
pledging parliament prematurely ; it 
was raſh and indecent. The divi- 
ſion of Tippoo's country, indicated 
in lord Cornwallis's letter to the 
Nizam, was a ſufficient evidence of 
hoſtile intentions on the part of Bri- 
tain. The acquiſition of territory 
as a cauſe of the war, was reprobated 
by oppoſition: and no leſs the unge- 
nerous idea of taking advantage of 
the Sultan's preſent fituation, in order 
to annihilate his power, when France, 
his ally, was unable to aſſiſt him, It 
was known that overtures of peace 
had been made and rejected. Why 
was not this matter explained ? why 
was the houſe 1.ft in profound igno- 
rance reſpecting the terms that had 
been offered? To combine the civil 
and military powers of a whole 
country in one man, reſponſible to 
no pewer in the country, where he 
acted, was, however high and reſpec- 
table the character, a meaſure. alſo 
flrongly to be condemned, dangerous 
as a precedent, and perhaps even 
in the preſent inſtance injurious in its 
eftefts, | 

In ſupport of the motion, it was 
urged by Mr. Pitt, that it regarded 
0 ? the ay of the war in India, 
an 


the reaſons upon which it was 


* 


undertaken. The motions brought 
forward by oppoſition he conſidered 
as an attack upon the n 4 
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lord Cornwallis, and the conſtruction 


which was put upon his letter to the 
Nizam was peculiarly ſo. As to the 


point which had been urged with ſo 


much vehemence, the carrying on 
the war after 8 of peace had 
been offered, he aſſerted that it did 
not apply to the preſent caſe, for the 
points here to be conſidered, were 
e origin of the war, and the con- 
duct of it, as appearing from the pa- 
rs on the table. Gentlemen were 
eaſed to ſay, that terms of peace 
been offered, —He had no in- 
formation of ſuch terms He knew 
of none. True it was, that Tippo 
had ſent vakeels to treat for peace, 
but without explaining the condi- 
tions; and on the whole, it appeared 
to be his object to ſeparate us and 
our allies in India, The natural and 
fair concluſion from all this, and 
ſtill more from the character of lord 
Cornwallis, was, that no honourable 
terms had been offered. The re- 
ſolution before the houſe did not 
pledge us for the nr” on of the 
war; it only er of its origin 
on our part, and on the continuance 
of it as far as we had any know- 
ledge of the circumſtances. The 


e was carkied without a p 


diviſion, 
The next buſineſs of conſequence 
that occupied the attention of par- 


—_— was the armament again ſt 


Ma. The papers relative to that 
armament had been delivered in 
early in the ſeſſion, and on the 13th 
of February, Mr. Grey roſe to re- 
mark ſome deficiencies in the docu- 
ments which had been ſubmitted to 
parhament. He ſtated, that the 
diſpatch from count Oſterman and 
count Woronzow was dated OR. 31, 
1790, and the next paper, viz. the 
memorial from Mr. Whitworth and 
count Goltze was dated May 26, 
1791. It ſeemed impoſſible, that 
during ſo long an interval, nothing 
ſhould have ten place between the 


o 
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court of Peterſburgh and his maje- 
ſty's miniſters, or between the latter 
and the Ottoman court. He 

ceeded to point out other omiſſions 
equally extraordinary ; the one was 
an extract of a diſpatch mentioned in 
one of the papers, and referred to by 
the duke of Leeds, in one of his 
letters: the extract itſelf Mr. G. 
conceived ought to be before the 


.houſe, or it would not be poſkible to 


underſtand the propriety of the oh- 
ſervations upon it. The prelimina- 
ries of peace between the empreſs 


2 the Porte were alſo wanting, 
an 


were neceſſary, in order that the 


. houſe might ſee, after the country had 
nearly been drawn into an expenſive 


and unprovoked war, how far his 
majeſty's interference had been ne- 
ceſſary, or the armament juſtifiable, 
We ought alſo to know what had 
paſſed on the ſubjeR between our 
court and the court of Berlin. There 
was another material paper too, 
which had not been laid on the ta- 
ble, and that was an account of the 


whole expence of the armament. 


Before he moved for theſe papers, 
he begged to know whether any . 
objection would be made to their 
roduction. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he conſidered 
what had been ſaid rather as a notice 
on the part of the hon. gentleman of 
ſome motions which he intended to 
make on a future day than as any 
thing preparatory to an immediate 
motion. As far as he had been able to 
collect the nature of the papers which 
the hon. gentleman thought were 
omitted, the anſwer to any motion 
for ſome of them would be, that no 
ſuch exiſted. With regard to others, 
that they would be highly improper 
fo lay upon the table. As to the 
at paper mentioned, viz, the ex- 
pences of the armament, he aſſured 
the houſe that he was as impatient 
to lay it before them, as the hon, 
gentleman could be to ſee it; 15 


he could ſafely add, that no pains 
ſhould be ſpared to have it ready be- 
fore the day of diſcuſſion. With re- 
ſpect to the preliminaries between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, they had as 


yet received no official copy, but. 


miniſters would probably ſoon be 
able to lay before the houſe a till 
more ſatis factory paper, viz, a copy 
of the definitive treaty. . 
As the reaſons affigned by the 
chancellor of the exchequer for with- 


holding the papers, did not, how- 


ever, appear ſatis factory to the gen- 


tlemen in oppoſition; on the zoth 


of February, Mr. Grey renewed 
his application for papers in the 
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had at firſt been ſtated that the di- 
minution of the Turkiſh influence 
and power in Europe would be in- 
jurious to the intereſts of our all 

the king of Pruſſia; as therefore it 
could not be ſuppoſed that miniſters 
would be ſo officious as to interfere 
without being defired, it was mate- 
rial to know what repreſentations 
and requifitions had been made by 
the king of Pruſſia on the occaſion. 
The treaty of this country with Prul- 
ſia was purely defenfive ; but there 
had been rumours that we Fork 
pledged 'by an engagement with the 
court of Pruſſia in a manner very 
' different from that which was open- 
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more formal ſtile of a direct mo- y ſpecified in the treaty between us 
tion. and that court. If theſe rumours 
g He ſaid he had hoped from his were true; they were alarming, and e 
5 majeſty's ſpeech that the houſe would the people of this country ought to 
; be furniſhed with all neceſſary in- know the fact. One of his object“, ſe 
formation, in this he felt himſelf therefore, was to know the extent of d 
| - diſappointed. He, however, was our engagements with the court of w 
ſtill induced to hope, notwithſtanding * Pruffia ; and this was abſolutely ne- ec 
all the efforts which had been exert- ceſſary to the juſtification of miniſ- w 
ed to prevent difcutfon, that the ters; for if other views had been at 
+ houſe would never be ſo blindly at- entertained than thoſe which they ct 
tached to a ſyſtem of confidence in profeſled, if /ehemes of congueft had ne 
. adminiſtration, as that they would 1 formed, or if the object was in H 
neglect their firſt duty, that of in- 


reality to put Dantzick and Thorne au 
quirxy, as faithful ſtewards of the into ha hands of the king of Pruſſia, in 


public, whoſe money they had voted it was of . conſequence to guard as 


— ———— — — a _ 


. 


away. againſt the machinations of a weak ll th 
; From the papers already on the and corrupt miniſtry, who endan- de 
; table there appeared to him ground gered the country to promote the fo 
for crimination, ſince by theſe papers private ambition of other ſavereigns. Wi 
it would be found, that the buſineſs Was the treaty with Pruſſia, that ſta 
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he had completely failed. 


had at firſt been undertaken without 
any juſtifiable cauſe, and afterwards 


had been laid on the table, the only 


treaty, and the whole of the treaty ? 


meanly and baſely abandoned. The 


miniſter had confeſſed that, in his 
object of ſecuring Oczakow to the 
Furks, which had been held out as 
the great motive for the armament, 
It yet 
remained to be proved how far this 
object affected us or our allies, and 
allo what ſteps had been taken to ſe- 
cure it. He ſnhould now intimate 
what further papers he wanted, It 


The next papers he wanted, were 
thoſe which contained any repre- 
ſentations or requiſitions whigh had 
been made by the Porte, or any en- 


| 8 which we had come un- 


er to that quarter. It would be 


very ſtrange if we had interfered 


where we had not been deſired, and 
offered aſſiſtance, for which we re- 
ceived no thanks. He ſhould only 
name the other papers for which he 

intended 
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jutended to move, viz. an account of 
our recommendation of terms of 
peace to the Porte and the anſwer ; 
an account of the mediation of the 
king of Denmark; and laſtly, all 
thoſe papers that had paſſed between 
the courts of London and Peterſ- 
burgh, If it was aſked, what was 
the intention of the production of 
theſe papers ?, he ſhould anſwer, 
that * 


gociation, and r. ſolely on the 
garbled extracts and ſcraps prepared 
by the right hon. gentleman, who 
ood before them as an accuſed per- 
ſon, After ſeveral other arguments, 
enforcing his demand, Mr. Grey 


moved for the papers, as already 


enumerated, 18 

r. Pitt groun is arguments 
for the refuſal. of papers, on a nice 
diſtinction, which he drew between 
what he termed blind and unlimit- 
ed confidence, and that confidence 
which depends upon circumſtances, 
and muſt, according to circumſtan- 
ces, from time to time, be abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſafety of the ſtate. 
He thought government was not 
authorized to diſcloſe circumſtances 
in which other ſtates were inyolved, 
as ſuch a diſcloſure might operate to 
the diſſolution of alliances, and the 
deſtruction of treaties; and there- 
fore he did not think it conſiſtent 
with the management of affairs of 
ſtate, to give more information than 
was abſolutely ncceſſary. There 
was enough on the face of the tranſ- 
action, as diſcloſed to the public, 
through the medium of the papers 
on the table, to induce the houſe to 
approve of the conduct of minitters, 
It was very true, that the armament 
againſt Ruſſia had failed in a great 
degree; of its intended effect. But 
upon the papers before the houſe, 
Ner- form an opinion without 
making any further inquiry. It ap- 

1792. 


houſe might be fully ac- 
quainted with the whole of the ne- 
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peared by thoſe papers what it was we 
wiſhed to obtain, and what it was we 
had obtained. He did not profeis to 
give to the houſe all the circumſtancey 
that paſſed on this negociation. He 
defired them to approve of his con- 


duct as it appeared before them, and 


in doing ſo, they would reflect on 
the relative fituation of Europe, — 
on the impropriety of diſclſing thoſe 
things, ſo as — Si the ſituation 
of our public alia t % He was 
ſure the houſe would ſee the danger 
of ſuch a diſcloſure, and therefore 
would trouble them no further, 

Mr. Pitt was ſupported in the re- 
fuſal of the papers by Mr. Minchin, 
Mr. D. Ryder, and Mr. Halhead; 
who. reſted their arguments chiefly 
on the doctrine of a neceſſary con- 
fidence in the executive government, 
and theſe arguments were oppoſed. 
5 Wyndham, lord North, Mr. 

ompſon, and Mr. Cocks; the 
latter of whom obſerved, * that it 
would require more eloquence, than 
even that which had been lately ems 
ployed in deſcribing the proſperity 
of this country, to juſtify a meaſur 
cobich put its proſperity to . — 
hazard.” | 

Mr. Fox confeſſed that the queſ- 


tion had been fo ably debated by 


thoſe who thought as he did, that 
he muſt be vain indeed, to. ſuppoſe 
that he could add to the cls or 
force of ſuch argumentss There 
were circumſtances, however, which 
obliged him to trouble the houſe. A 
ſort of challenge had been thrown 
out—an attempt, it was ſaid, had 
been made to excite an alarm on the 
ſubje& of confidence, and it had, in 
one point of view, been too perni- 
— ſucceſsful, He was ready to 
own that he felt it is duty to ſound 
that alarm within the houſe, and to 
give it force and efficacy by every 
means in his power, and if ever he 
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not merely his own conſtituents, but 


the whole collective body of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, that if thoſe 
whom they had choſen to repreſent 
them, thoſe to whom they had given 
their confidence, ſhould transfer that 
confidence to the miniſter, they were 
betrayed, not repreſented. In the dit- 
with Spain, the houſe was re- 
uſed information, while the negoci- 
ation was depending; and, when 
that was no longer the caſe, they 
were again refuſed information, and 
calle4 on to provide for the expence 
of an armament, becauſe no pre- 
ſumption of miſcondut appear upon 
edings. In the 
diſpute of Ruſſia, they were nei- 
ther informed of the object nor 
the cauſe, pending the negociation, 
and now that the negociation was at 
an en l, by a climax in confidence, 
they were again forbidden to aſk for 
information. 

If conſidence, he ſaid, was a ne- 
ceſſary evil in the conſtitution, that 
evil was much increaſed, when it 
was laid down as a principle, that 
the king was to appoint him in whom 
the houle ſhould confide, The king, 


principles of the conftitution; Th: 
the caſe now before the houſe, the 
opinion of the miniſter was directly 
oppoſite to that of the whole body 
the people. The houſe voted 
money in ſupport of his opinion, 
and. it was ſperit. Suppoſe him to 
be aſked by his conſtituents, why it 
was gone, he might ſay he had 
done all in his power to prevent it, 
but in vain. is, however, could 
not be ſatis factory, and the eonclu- 
ſion muſt be, that the majority of the 
houſe of commons had refuſed to 
inquire, had voted the money with- 
out the proper information, and, that 
being ſports whether well or ill ap- 
plied, the people muſt bear the lofs, 
Mr: Fox faid the papers on the 
table afforded matter for the cfimi- 
nation of miniſters, but that he, on 
the part of the public, had a right to 
ſee the extent of it: here could. be 
nothing ſecret where there vas nothing 
wrong, Maintaining the ſufficiency 
of our alliance with Pruſſia had been 
much inſiſted on laſt year, and yet 
there was a common rumour at 
Berlin, that Pruſſia had been drawn 
in for the ſake of a Britiſh-intereſk. 


it might be ſaid, had the right of It was fit to know exactly what the 


declaring war, but the commons had 


the right, as full and undoubted, of 


granting or with-holding the means 
of carrying it on. The ehief exer- 
cife of bo theſe rights,. where they 


happened to claſh, was impoſſible; 


from which, it followed that there 
muſt be conceflion on the one fide or 
the other. Now it was ſurely more 
reaſonable, that in ſach a caſe, the 


right of the king ſhould be conceded, 


the money of the people be 
taken from them without their coa- 
ſent, and for a purpoſe which they 
did not approve. But this new mode 


of voting money on confidence, and 


paying tor armaments without in- 
quiry into the neceſſity, or the uſe, 


was an attack on the fundamental 


ſentiments of the court of Pruſſia had 
been, what offers were made through 
the court of Denmark, what engage- 
ments we had with the Porte, and 
whether we had fulfilled them, 
The motions of Mr. Grey were 
negatived by a very great majority. 
n conſidering Ne ſubſtance of 
this debate , with that imparciality 
which it will ever be our ſtudy as 
hiſtorians to preſerve, though we 
have decidedly profeſſed our opinion 
as inclining to the ſide of miniſters 
in this diſpute, and have, in gxprels 
* 3 en that on this occaſion 
a favourable opportunity was neg- 
lected or — the forwidabis 
power of Ruſſta, yet we cannot, a 
friends to our country, approve by 
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the with-holding the very importar 
and . neceſſary papers NS 

Wherever a court is engaged in 
a number of ſecret tranſactions, there 
is always cauſe for ſuſpicion that 
ſome of them are not right, ſome of 
them not for-the welfare of the peo- 
ple. The left- handed, medling, and 
intriguing policy of the old govern- 
ment of France, effected in leſs than 
half 3 century its own ruin. Our 
inſular ſituation points out to us 
(as the diſpenſation of nature) to 
avoid cautiouſly, all continental con- 
nexions, all interference with the in- 
ternal government of other coun- 
tries, Continental connexions have 
ever been condemned by all our 
ſoundeſt politicians, by Burleigh, 
Clarendon, Walpole, and Chatham; 
we have gained nothing by them 
but wars and taxes, and their uniform 
conſequence has been, that the beſt 
blood of Engliſhmen has been wau- 
tonly ſhed in 4-ank/2/5 quarrels for 
the idle claims of German depots. 

It is a general opinion, that trea- 
ties are ſacred; but in a country 
where there is a popular government, 


how can this be the caſe with reſpe& | 


to a /ecret treaty?” If a treaty, 
known only to the ſovereign and 
his miniſters, be ſacred and binding 
upon the people of this country, then 
the executive muſt be above the le- 
giſlative power, which it would be 
abſurdity to affirm, Lo give vali- 
dity to a treaty, therefore, it ought 
to be ſubmitted to the legiſlative = 
dy, and as all tranſactions with 
foreign courts muſt depend upon 
treaty, the ſame reaſoning will vir- 
tually apply to every kind of nego- 
clations 

There is a period, when, from the 
nature of things, negociation mult 
be kept ſecret, but there is a period 
when it ought to be diſcloſed, and 
hat is when the negociation is con- 
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cluded. Without this, it is impoſe 
fable to judge of public meaſures, or 
of public men; and if we are not 
miſtaken, ſuch has been the uniform 
practice of miniſters in the beſt and 
Some of the papers alluded to by 
Mr, Grey, were of permanent im- 
portance, and of this kind was the 
feeret treaty which was ſaid to exiſt 
between this country and Pruſlla. 
On this topic a ſatisfactory anſwer 
was due to the publics But Mr. Pite 
and the other miniſters, inſtead of 
ſpeaking explicitly, entirely omitted 
to notice the charge, indulged them - 
ſelves in vague declarations on confi- 
dence, and by their ſilence on the moſt 
important topic of all, left the houſe 
and the public to form their own con- 
.clufions. Such conduct, as far as 
reſpected the people, was at leaſt 
not prudent in miniſtry, as it gave 
too much colour to thoſe charges of 
deception and duplicity with' which 
they are loaded by their adverſaries, 
On the ſame day that Mr. Grey's 
motions were agitated in the houſe 
of commons, a ſtill ſtronger meaſure 
was attempted in the lords. | 
A ſeries of reſolutions immediately 

criminating the conduct of miniſters, 
were introdueed by earl Fitzwilliam. 
In a ſhort ſpeech, the noble earl 
complained that his majeſty*. mini- 
ſlers had diſappointed the houſe and 
the public, by only laying before 
them a garbled and imperfect maſs 
of information. That even the pre- 
liminary articles between Ruffia and 
the Porte were wanting, That 
without a proper communication of 
facts, it was impoſſible to form any 
zadgment on the conclufion of the 
negociationz however, nothing that 
he had yet learned; had ſerved to 
convince him; that our interference 
was at all neceſſary, nor did the re- 
ſult ſhew it had been at all uſeful; 


He concluded with moving his reſo- 
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Jations, which, he ſaid, contained a 
plain nartative of facts, and whi 
we inſert entire, as explanatory of 
ſentiments. of "oppoſition upon thoſe 
tranſactions. | 87 
« 1, That it to. this 
houſe, that the empreſs. of Ruſſia 
88 uncontroverted aſſertion to 
Pruſſian and Britiſh miniſters at 
Peterſburgh, that the courts of Ber- 
lin and London had acknowledged 
and avowed that ſhe had been unjuſtly 
attacked and provoked,) communi- 
cated to his majeſty”s miniſters by 
her miniſter at this court, the count 
de Woronzow, on the 26th of May, 
1790, the following as the loweſt 
terms on which ſhe was ready to 
make peace with her enemies: — iſt. 


The re- eſtabliſnment of the treaties 


ſubſiſting at the moment of the rup- 
ture. —2dly, The ceſſion of the arid 
and uncultivated territory which ex- 
tends as far as the Dnieſter (contain- 
ing nothing of 1mportance, except 
the ſingle town of Oczakow), ſo as 
this river may hereafter ſerve as a 
frontier between Ruſſia and Turkey. 
2. That in anſwer to this com- 
munication, his majeſty's miniſters 
obſerved to the Ruſſian miniſter, 
count Woronzow, that theſe propoſi- 
tions appear little calculated to con- 
ciliate the minds either of the kin 
of Sweden, or of the Porte: the — 
ſion of Oczakow, with its territory, to 
Ruſſia might meet with the greateſt 
oppoſition on the part of the Turks, 
and conſequently ſerve rather to pro- 
long than terminate the calamities of 
war. | 
23. That in the month of Auguſt, 
1790, the king of Sweden concluded 
a peace with the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
without the intervention of Great 
Britain. 

&« 4. That after the peace had been 
concluded with the king of Sweden, 
-and during the courſe of a ſucceſsful 
campaign, the ſame propoſitions re- 


ſpeQing terms of peace with the 
Porte, as had heretofore been offer- 
ed by the empreſs of Ruſſia, were 
again repeated by his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty on different occaſions, and par- 
ticularly ſo on the # Hit of r, 
1790, accompanied on that occaſion 
by a declaration, that the conditions 
of peace will always conſiſt of the 
ſame terms on her part. 

. That theſe propoſitions hav- 
ing been invariable on the E of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, from the 26th 
of May, 1790, a meſſage was dell- 
vered on the 28th of March laſt by 
his majeſty's miniſters, in his name, 
to the two houſes of parliament. 

[Here was inſerted his majeſty's 
meſſage. ] 

46. That a great naval arma- 
ment was immediately ordered to be 
equipped; that ſubſequent to this 
armament a negociation was reſum- 
ed by his majefly's miniſter at Pe- 
terſburgh on the 26th of May, 1791, 

for the expreſs purpoſe of ſecuring a 
defenſive frontier to the Turkiſh em- 
pire, as a point of the higheſt im- 
portance to the ſecurity and inde- 
pendence of that power, and eſſential 
for the maintenance of the perma- 
nent tranquillity of Europe; which 
negociation was concluded by a- 
dopting the propoſition made by the 
* s on the 26th of May, 1790, 
to his majeſty's miniſters ; and no! 
only admitted as the baſis of an ac- 
- commodation, but it was farther de- 
clared on the part of his majeſly's 
miniſter, that if the ſaid terms were 
not accepted by the Porte within 
four months, the termination of the 
war ſhould be left to the courſe oi 
events, 
© 7. That the negociations of the 
Britiſh cabinet during a period © 
fourteen months from 26th May, 
1790, backed and enforced by thx 
weight and formidable authority of 
à great naval armament, equipped 
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fect with reſpect to the intereſts of 
the Ottoman Porte, unleſs that of re · 
tarding the concluſion of peace be- 
tween that power and Ruſſia, and of 
extending the calamities cf war. for 
two unnec and more deſtructive 
—— — to the Turks; nor any 
with reſpett to the intereſts of Great 
Britain; but that of expoſing the ho- 
pour, hazarding the tranquillity of 
the kingdom, and of _ 
extent, and endangering the ſafety 
of its commerce, by an unneceſſary 
and moſt expenſive diſplay of naval 
equipment, which had no beneficial 
object in view, and which obtained 
no national advantage whatever.“ 
Lord Elgin, in reply to earl Fitz- 
william, contended for the impor- 
tance of our foreign alliances, and 
recapitulated moſt of the arguments 
— favour of — rags 72 
been employed by miniſtry in 
the — ſeſſion. He aſſerted 
that the annihilation of any ane power 
in Europe, and eſpecially of one ſo 
important as that of the 'Turkiſh em- 
pire, muſt be fatal to that ſyſtem 
which our anceſtors had eſtabliſhed, 
and which was effertial to our own 
particular ſafety. He obſerved that 
it was evidently the ſyſtem of Ruſſia 
to 42 — an acquiſition of territory 
and of power, whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred. In compliance with 
the wiſhes of the people, he ſaid, ad- 
miniſtration had relinquiſhed a mea- 
ſure which he thought wiſe and expe- 
dient; but in both caſes they deſerved 
the approbation and not the cenſure 
of the community, His lordſhip 
moved the previous queſtion. ; 
The earl of Darnley, and lord 
Kinnoul, ſapported the motion of earl 
Fitzwilliam. They inſiſted princi- 
pally upon the high rank which the 


Britiſh nation maintained in the ſcale . 


of Europe; and inſiſted that there 
vas a time when our mediazion might 


have been eſſectual ; but, on the 
contrary, after an expenſive arma- 
ment, and an ill- timed, ill conducted 
and protracted negociation, they had 
obtained for the country nothing 3 
and even all the points which they 
had profeſſed to be their principal 
odjects in the outſet, were entirely 
relinquiſhed. 0 : 

'Lord Hawkeſbury that a 
parific ſyſtem was that which wit 
moſt calculated for the intereft of Pri- 
tain, He, however, afferted that 
Ruſſia had been, for a ſeries of years, 
unfriendly to this country, and dwelt 
at length upon the ingratitude of 
that court to this eountry, to whoſe 


 liberality he was entirely indebted 


for being a maritime 8 
The earl of Guildford ſaid, he 
was not in the houſe when his ma- 
jeſty delivered his ſpeech from the 
throne, but when he was informed 
that it promiſed to lay a/l the papers 
relative to the negociation re 
parliament, it gave him great ſatis- 
faction. In this he approved, of 
the conduct of adminiſtration, and 
thought they were extremely well 
advited. In an early ſtage of the 
buſineſs the papers had with- 
held, upon the ground of the nego- 
ciation being ul pending. Now, . 
however, ſaid his lordſhip, the caſe 
is altered, the negociation is. con» 
eluded, and your lordſhips have a 
title to be ſatisfied as to the vote 
which was given laſt year.“ His 
lordſhip then complained that mi- 
niſtry had trifled with the expecta · 
tions of N and the public ; 
for inftead of information, or any 
ſpecies of inveſtigation, even of the 
papers on the table, a motion was 
made for the previous queſtion ; a 
very ſatisfactory mode of explanation 

ure)! | 
A noble lord (Hawkeſbury) had. 
ſaid, that miniſters had done right in 
two reſpects, firſt, in arming to de- 
B 3 mand 
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agree to a peace without having ob- 
tained it. This certainly was a 
way of determining that miniiters 
were right at all hazards, After the 
affair of Oczakow was however given 
up, an endeavour was made to reſt 
the plea of the great advantages of 
the preſent treaty upon a ſubject 
Which was not thought of in the firſt 
of the armament, viz. the free navi- 
gation of the Duieſter. This re- 
minded him of a tragedy, which had 
lately been produced at one of the 
theatres, where the principal hero of 
the piece did not make his ar- 
ance till the laſt ſcene of the laſt act. 
It was clear upon the whole that 
Ruſſia had propoſed her own terms, 
which we had refuſed ; and, after all 
e point for herſelf, 
without our mediation. Cen- 
The meaſure was defended on the 
genetal ground of confidence by 
Jord Grenyille. He allowed that 
Oczakow was an object of impor- 
tance in the bands of Ruſſia, but con- 
feſſed that miniſters had relinquiſhed 
the war in compliance with' popular 
opinion, and hoped that ſuch would 
— the influence of public ſenti- 
ment in this and every popular go- 
vernment, + a, 
Lord Stormont in 2 long ſpeech 
arraigned the conduct of miniſtry, 


but advanced little new, He en- 


larged on the extreme cruelty of im- 
prefing ſeamen, when it appeared that 
8 of the ſtate did not 
warrant this harſh and oppreſſive 
meaſure : and blamed miniſters for 
not preferring negociation to arma- 
ment, when half un hour's conference 
might have ſettled the whole, in- 


| cluding the free navigation of the 


Dnieſter, to which it does not appear 
that the empreſs ever had any ob- 


jection. 


" The duke of Leeds: deſendud Mis 


own conduct. He ſaid, conlidering 


how important @ circymftance it . 
to — his country in the calami- 
ties of war, in a, very e of 
the buſineſs, while me held 5 
pron place in his majefty*s council 
had taken every poſſible means to 
form a ripe and ſolid opinion. He 
did form an opinion, and he ſtil} be- 
heved that the ſyſtem then adopted, 
if. perſiſted in, would have been ad- 
vantageous to Europe ; and though 
he heard many rumours, yet he found 
no reaſon to ſatisfy his mind of the 
propriety or the-wiſdom of a depar- 
ture from the ſyſtem which had been 
formed, and on which the cabinet 
bad comminted itſelf in the eyes of 
Europe. When he found in his col- 
leagues that diſpoſition, reſpect to 
his country and his own feelings 
pointed out the only line he had to 
wn. which was te refign. This 
thought the proper courſe of ho- 
nour, as he could not fubfcribe to that 
unexplained chavge of opinion which 
had taken place, nor give his 'toun- 
tenance and ſupport to the reverſe of 
that ſyſtem, which, on deliberate 
reaſoning, he had adopted, 
His grace agreed that, though 
there are occaſions when liberal con» 
hdence mult be given, yet, on a ſub- 
je& of ſo much conſequence as an 
armed interference with a foreign 
power, the nation had an undoubted 
right to explicit information. To in- 
valve the country it 4 war was 4 
meaſure the moſt daring that the ſer- 
wvants of the crown could reſolve on. It 
was diſturbing the commerce, impoſing 
a long expence, and, ty the act of in- 
preſſing, violating, for a time, the con- 
ſiitution of the ccuntiry. The public, 
therefore, on all ſuch occaſions, had 
an undoubted right to explanation. 
On lord Fitzwilliam's motions being 
put, they were negatived by a major- 
ty of 82 to 19, F | 
On the 27th of February a further 
effort was made by lord Pua:chefter 
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FORBLGN, 
N f he houſe upen 
the conduct of mini 


to the Ruſſian armament; wich, reg he 
termed an expenſive; uſeleſs, and un- 
provoked armament, the conſequen 
ces of which Ly 1t Sn I 
2 ant, and ſooliſh in every re- 
e thanked the duke of Leeds 
15 manly diſintereſtedneſs in 
fairly declaring to the * Woe both the 
reaſons which had dinduced him to ap- 
—— of the armament, and alſo to 
reſign has appgintment. He defied 
miniſters to point out any one object 
we had gained, or any ſervice we had 
done > our allies. They had put 
the country to a heavy expence, in- 
terrupted our commerce, and im- 
reſſed our ſeamen, all without any 
Fair or juſt grounds, and. had render- 
ed Great Britain lous in the 
eyes of Europe. His lordſhip con- 
cluded. by moving a vote of cenſure. 
Lord Rawdon, after reprobatin 
che ignominious filenge of admini- 
ſirgtion, - next. commented on 15 
conduct to the houſe. They had 
firſt laid on the table papers, as con- 
taining all the documents which re- 


ferred to the a but from which 


the keeneſt eye of perſpicuity could 
never have inferred that there had 
deen the ſmalleſt difference between 
the courts. of London and Peterſ- 
burgh. He ſuppoſed miniſters had 


recollected > Lt" — afterwards, 
and had become aware that an arma- 


ment would appear rather unac+ 

counted for, if not a ſyllable. expreſ. 
five of diſſatis faction appeared in all 
this correſpondence, The noble ſe- 
Kretary, therefore, laid other papers 
on the table, which, by the dates, 
their lordſhips would perceive ought 


to have been inſerted early in the 


ſeries of documents laid before the 


houſe ; {till theſe papers ſygge&.no 


pretext for plunging this country in- 
to a war. Of all the wretched 0 


key of petty ſtateſmen, his 
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ſaid, the moſt 1 that 


which, threatened. all and rform 


nothing; this be 2 ed mY 
condu of our cahine 

Spaniſh and the opt 0 Ag f | 
ſaid their conduct wWas ex "har 
which the old government pf 55 
had purſued; they were p prying 

— — in n ere hey 
— A. and a ae — of 


piq ue was quickly kindled 40. a 
flame. Of this policy what; — 


- reſult to France ? It enabled them 


petty ends at ten times mir 


rary in- 
urs at 


attain 
value, and to cauſe temp 
convenience to their neig 
the expence of permanent 
to themſelves, 

The earl of 'Caflifle aid; there 
were various grounds on which the 
houſe ought to vote for the motion: 3 
one in particular was the 
nance of that conſtitution which id 
received ſo much praiſe from mi 
ters, ſince nothing could more effec- 
tually ſhake. the conſtitution than un- 
neceſſary Wars, and additional taxes 
to ſupport them. Unneceffary wars 
were now. Want. 2 A; ys a 

ace was ucularly t £ 

— — to purſue, 

our old rival was no nger, 
feared, and when an opportupi 
afforded of what was 5 72. 
ble, the reduction of our eſtabliſh- 
ments. His lordſhip, in reviewing 
the political objects — the armament, 
ſaid, he believed they might all. be 
reſolved. into the exdeawpur to obtain 


_ for Pruſia Dantzic and Tarn. 


Lord Grenville was ſurprized, 
after che pains he had ſo lately taken, 
to hear miniſtry ſo indiſcriminately 
charged with preſerving an obſtinate 
—— the EY wes Armas | 
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* fion, He faid that Ruſſia had long 
been 1 7K. mn ambitious 
views, and was the only power truly 
formidable to the e of Europe: 


maritime 


jects was to be a 
wer, and that this coun- 
ht it her intereſt to 


that one of her 


2 Ju 
watch over, and prevent the attain- 


ment of, that object. -He'then en- 


toted into an hiſtorical detail of the 


conduct 


of Ruſſia, and diſplayed her 


- ambitious and formidable views from 
the time of Peter the Great. He 


DRfTISOH AND" 
* . 


guage of the addreſs to the king 
when parliament voted the arma 
ment, This is told the empreſs.— 
She refuſes it The miniſters conſent 
that ſhe ſhall retain it, and then turn 


round, and tell the Turks, that Oc- 
zako is of no importance, Either 
miniſters were wr 
and promiſip g to ſecure the ceſſion 


in interferin 


of Oczakow, or having made that 


promiſe, — were wrong in giving 


up the conte 
The motion was further ſupported 


dwelr particularly on the ungrateful upon the reaſons already urged, by 
and injurious conduct of that deſpotic lords Stormont and Portcheſter. 
power in the late war, when it was It was oppoſed by the earl of 
eyidently her object to humble, if Hardwicke; lord Darnley, the lord 
not to ruin, Great Britain. It was chancellor, and lord Hawkeſbury, 
impoſſible, he ſaid, for any man who chiefly upon the principle, that with- 
© leonfidered theſe facts to maintain out an armament; miniſters could 
chat ir wat of no conſequenee to this not have obtained terms equally good 
Fountry, whether or not Ruſſia was with thoſe which had been obtained; 
ermũtted to drive the Turks out of and that when a conſiderable part of 
Europe, and to make herſelf formi - the people ſeem averſe to hoſtilities, 
Hable in the Mediterranean as a ma- it is always the duty of miniſters to 
ritime power. In relinquiſhing the attend to the voice of the public. 
war miniſters had, however, com- © Eart Stanhope ſaid he had been 
pflied with the ſentiments of the peo- one of "thoſe, who moſt ſtrenuouſly 
* ſyſtem undoubtedly for had - oppoſed the war with Ruſſis, 
1 any purſue at preſent, was but that on this occaſion he ſhould 
163 9 ' Peace,” and to that his divide with | miniſters, becauſe, in 
a eſty ix minilters were determined relinquiſhing the war they had at- 
uniformly to adhere. tended to the voice of the people, for 
Lord 1 xpreſſed an which they were deſerving of com- 
'- uncommon degree of ſatis faction, at mendation, and not of blame. He 
heuring that it is ſtill the diſpefition ſaid he hoped he ſhould hear no more 
of this tonntry to Purſue pacific mea- © ſuch doctrines, as that the opinions 
" Tufesf this point was mentioned with of the people could only be collected 
becoming force by the noble ſeere - in parſiament. He knew that the 
"ary; ad afforded him *fingular © opinions of the people might be 
pleaſure to hear, He remarked taken out of doors individually, out 


 - © Redwply on the point of miniſters of doors collectively. In order to 
-  . kniving'To ſiren y varied-from the _ the - equitable ballance of 


Wa tipital-groun s of the wary" At one he urged ſtrenuouſly an 
time the object is Oczäkow; at alliance with France; all that was 
nöther it fs e excellent in their new eonſtitution, 
eee "Ar firſt Oczakbw ) hetfaid, they had copied from ours, 
was repreſented as à place of the Tl name of Engliſhmen was adored 
utmoſt conſequence; and che empreſs in France, and the whole nation felt 
mut not have it; this. was me lan- än enthufiaſtic attachment to this 


country: 


nor. ſhould he 


remembered that 
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22 . the undoubted po- 


reat Britain every view, 
— and commercial, to culti- 
vate thie friendſhip” df Franc and 
he was happy war onderiand from his 
noble relation, that 
of pacific policy was = be oe pare; 
It was on the continuance: bf: 
and on that only, that our 
and truſted Mat no — 
would be permitted - to gain By any 
means an genug or We 
this country. | 
'Lord Portcheſter's motion was ne- 
gatived on a diviſion. Contents, 19, 
non- contents, 98. 
lt was the'29thoof pebruary beſore 
the buſineſs of the armament was 
revived in the commons. On that 
day Mr. Whitbread called the atten- 
tion of the houſe to the immediate 
conſideration of the papers before 
theſa pa without feeling 1ndig> 
nant, — the abſurd and 
ridiculous purpoſe for which the 
money of his — had been 
extorted from them. He ſaid he 
ſhould not enlarge upon the advan- 
tages of our commerce with Ruſſia; 
d much time in 
noticing what had been ſaid of the 
diſſervices rendered us by that pow- 
er, particularly in the inſtance of 
the armed 1 It muſt be 
a was the 
contriver of that meaſure; it would 
therefore have been only fair to have 


puniſhed Pruſſia as a principah be- 
.fore we proceeded to Puniſh Ruſſia 
un an - accomplice. - 


In-the debates of the- 


preceding 
ſeſſion, miniſters had involved them- 


ſelves in political obſcurity; gentle- 


men in oppoſition were told, that 
wer no authority to argue from, 


that their ſpeculations did not 
deſerve an anſwer. Now, ' however 


ſtom che documents on ue able, 


it appeared, that the origin of the. 
war Was a deſire on the part of che 


Turks to wreſt the Crimea: ay Wong the. 
dominion” of Ruſſia. It wits thete- 
fore à war of injuſtice and greflion 
of the part of rhe Porde, di defence 
on the part of 1. Decem-. 

8 IN 7 thut the 
183 ru Lr the inter= 
ference , of Greas B Britain, to effect 


4 peage upon the terms, that the 


fnould extend her frontier to the 
Dnieſter, and thaz the! pzovinces, of 
Beſſatabia, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia mould ba eremed ani 
rincipality under a chriſtian prinoe. 
e cburt of St. James, in anſwer; 
declare: the im diey of attempt - 
ing to mediate upon cheſe terms. In 
May, 1790 however,':the 'emprefs 
came forward with terms, and upon 
theſe ſaid terms” peace was: _— 
made in December, 179. 
propofitions are, that ir from 
treaties ſhould be confirmed, — 
that he ſhould be put into poſſeſſion 
of Oczakow-and the whole territory 
from the Bog to the Dpieſter-. T 
theſe terms; our uniſorm anſwer was, 
that no attention would be. paid : eh 
any terms, not _— uþoti 
of a flatus 24 * 
Mr. Whit | aid ar irmak the | 
moſt ſelf-evident of alli propoſitions, 
that no arrangement, ng Oc- 
zakow, could, in any way, Aſfect the 


political or commercial! iutereſts of 


Great Britain. We (exported no- 
thing thither, we imported nothing 
from it; nor could any Britiſi mer - 
chant diſcover the ſmalleſt opera- 
tion in commerce from it, uhether 


it was in the hands of Ruſſia, or of 
the Turks. The cauſe of diſpute, 
therefore, could not be the avowed 


cauſe; and the fact muſt be, that 
ſome cret negociation had taken 
place, and that the king of . Prufia 
wiſhed to ſtipulate, that if the e- 


preſi cv fuer bim to take poll 


* 


4 In the body! 


'of Derne and. gre, 6 he 
would wt. 5% te ber taking cæa- 
ow and: it. its disrict. 8 


Whitkread Posceeded to re- 
that 


ow no 
— aa to concede all that wWe kad 
gociated, threatened, and armed 
to maintain. Hie made ſeveral very 
ſevere obſervations on this paper; 
and contended, that from the mo- 
ment Mr. Falkner went out, we 
eught to have diſirmed, becauſe at 
that moment we had determined on 
unconditional. ſubmiſſion; . Mr. W. 
animadverted ſtrongly on the ſhock- 
ing cruelty attached to theſe fre- 
t armaments in the of 
. He ſaid it was the common 
ſubterfuge to reſort to the flouriſhi 
ſtate of the public funds; i aniwer 
to this, he would obſerve, that the 
rears was A but not infallible 
of the health of the frame. 
as well as in the 
natural bod 8 or incentive 
might accelerate circulation. 
He lamunted the! _ extenſion of 
ahe national debt, which (among 
-others) had produced. this alarming 
evil, that it had converted us into a 
nation of ſtock jobbers. Mr. W. 
concluded by moving a reſolution, 
importing, that Oczazow was not 
an oby 'of ſufficient i rtance, 
to juſtify the armed interference of 
this country. 

Col. Macleod ſeconded the mo- 
tion, and. lamented with ſhame, ſor- 
row, and contrition, that he had ſup- 
ported the miniſter in the laft ſeſſior, 
through all the queſtions of con- 
dence. He aw his error too late, and 
confefled in ſtroug terms the dan- 
Sor. of gwing conkdence td maſters, 


there was | no abatement 1 


BRITISH AND 0 4 


The right, how- R. B. Jenkinion, 
„ Ee Geack, coated e 


was now in ſo deplorable Aa 
rt that no change of circum- 
ſtances could render her a formida- 
ble rival, and therefore, the on4 
power, ou the continent to be dreaded, 
quas Rufſia,, and if that inſatiable 
power could have demoliſned or ma- 
terially weakened the empire of the 
Turks, the balance of Europe ok 
have been wy de ſtroyed- I 6 
power which was capable o — 
pl the incroaching., force: of 
offs was that of Pruſũa: that 
power we had put in motion by our 
alliance. Mr. I. next proceeded to 
originally aſſertion — the WAs 
ori an aggreſſion on the part 
Turks; _ took a review of 


mg x conduct of the emprels, 1 in ob- 


tainipg the Crimea, N promoting 
rebellion in Egypt, in lag claim 
to Beſſarabia, Wallachia“ and Mol- 
davia, &c. &c. By the interpoſition 
of England and Pruſſia he aſſerted 
the ſtatus quo had been obtained in 
favour of the Porte from Auſtria, and 
Ruſſia had been induced to lower 
her claims. He profeſſed himſelf to 
be one of thoſe, who thought that 
the public opinion out of the houſe 
ought to be attended to. He could 
not think lightly of the free naviga- 
tion of the Dolder. Poland was 
always an object M the firft im- 

ce of Furope, 


portance in the 


and ſince her revolution was likely 


to become ſtill more ſo, R 
as her commerce was y to be 
extended, 


He thanked God the preſent times 
were not favourable to wars of am- 
bition and conqueſt; they were now 


a aglad throughout Europe; but 


land, above all otherountrics, 
u 
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right they ſhould be repro- 
dated, for on peace our great ug 
tation urpenued, the inter: of the 
country entirely refed on permanent 
. * ee 


Me. Pybus, Mr. NN | 


ws ſupported by Mr. St. John and 
Mr. Grey. 55 * 
In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. 
Grey obſerved, that ſome very 
reaſons ought always to be given for 
diſturbing the trade of the —— 
whenever that was the caſe, 


James Murray, and My, Grant; and 


faid that fince the affair of Holland, 


the miniſter had become intoxicated 
with power, and fancied - that he 
could parcel oat kingdoms, and con- 
duct negociations with the ſame eaſe 
that he laid on raxes, of ſupplied the 
want of argument by the diviſion of 
majorities in that houſe. His friends 
flattered him in that belief, and 
longed for war, that he might dif- 
tinguiſh his talents in conducting the 
veſſel of the commonwealth — 
all the thunder of cannon with 
ſame eaſe that he conducted it in the 
gentle tide of peace. Nay che hon. 
tleman himſelf ſeemed as much 
elighted with the idea himſelt, asDon 
Quixotte with books of chivalry, and 
amuſed himfelf with curvetting in 
this court, prancing inthat, menacing 
here, vaunting there ; in a word, he 
& out-Heroded Herod,” — © 
After dwelling upon this point, 
Mr. Grey aſked, what had been our 
litical conduct towards other ftates ? 
t that bold; candid and- manly 
mode of behaviour, which our cha- 
racter demanded; but inftead of 
chat, our cabinet affected a ſpecies of 
low intrigue and petty policy, which 


as a "and 


-fir Robert Ainſlie, 
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— Boot had aniccdu 
Ant: and after all 
added, it muſt” be ' confeſſed 
with all their reſources in this buſi- 
neſt both Great Britain and Prufſiz 
had been humbled. As a further 
of the contemptible and odious 
ht in which the Britiſn mitt 
was held even by our” allies" 
Turks, thoſe allies whom we Ha 
romiſed to ſupport and afterwards 
trayed, Mr. Grey read to the 
houſe the grand vizier's anſwer to 
our ambaſſador 
at Conttantinople, which as a diplo- 
matic curioſity we are tempted to iu- 
"6 The eee 
4 « rand wars for him 
{e1f, and for himſelf makes — 


he can truſt his own flaves, ſervants 


and ſubjes—he knows their 


has experienced their vi | 
can rely upon their — Phe 
tue long ſince baniſhed your corner 
of Europe. If all other ehriſtians 
toll truth, no reltance is to be had on 
England, ſhe buys and ſells all mau - 
k „The Otte mans have no con- 

country we never fought for y 
advice, your interference or friend. 
ſhip ; we have nominifter, no a A 
no correſ ce with wh. PA 
what reaſon offer ye then to me- 
diate for us with Rufſia? why ſeek 
ye to ſerve an empire of infidels, as 
ye call us Muffelmans ? We want not 
— friendſhip, aid, or mediation, 
our vizier, of whom you ſpeak ſo 
highly, muſt have ſome proje& of 
deception in view, ſome oppreſſive 
ſcheme to amuſe your nation whom 
we are told are credulous, ſervile, 
and adorers only of money. Avarice 
if we are well informed, is your 
| + 


® It is obvious that we cannot pledge our ſelves for the authenticity of this paper, and 


therefore we have not inſerted it among our public — 
ſerve, that Mr. Grey, who read it as a part of his ſpeech, 


It is proper however to oh. 
declared, that he delieved & 


to be authentic. It was on the other hand faintly denied by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
who declared that io iuch paper had ever come to their hands. EI. Mr Dundas, 
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and buy. your God——Money is your 
Daty—and all things is commerce 
with your miniſtry, with your nation. 
Come ye wen to ſell us to Ruſſia ? 

let us bargain ſor ourſelves: 


Whenifate has fpun out che mread 


of gar: gave fortune, we muſt yield; 
£ — bn decreed by God and 
the Prophet of men muſt and will 
come to paſs. +We-Ottomans know 
no finefle.—Duplicity and cunning 
are your chriſtian morals. We are 
not aſhamed. to he honeſt, down- 
right, plain and faithful in our ſtate 
Aen. If we fail in war, we ſub- 
mit to the will of heayen, decreed 
- the beginning. We have long 
ved in, {ſplendor the firſt power on 
earth, and we glory in having tri- 
11 5 for, ageb over chriſtian in- 

* le ty 97 — we wo 15 0a all 
4 of vice, and hy pocriſy - We 
* the God of nature and — 
an W Yau neither believe 
in the God you pretend to worſhip, 
nor in his Son, whom you call both 
your Gad and your;Prophet. What 
reliance can there be upon ſo ſacri- 
Ieglous a race? Truth you- baniſh, 
ict and actions with each other 
read the catalogue of the complaints, 
Manife ſtoes, declarations and re- 


e of all the chriſtian 
KI 


ngs, monarchs and emperors, who 
have lived and warred with each 
other — you. will find them all equally 
blaſphemous, equally perfidious, 
equally cruel, equally unjuſt and 
Fayghleſs to their engagements, Did 
the Turk, ever forfeit. his promiſe, 
word, or honour? Never! Did 
ever a chriſtian power keep an en- 
| zagement but while it ſuited his 
own avarice or ambition? No How 


n do you think we are to truſt 


you, a nation at this moment, if you 
told truth, ruled by a perfidious ad- 
ainifiration, withbut one grain of 


a w 1 
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virtue to guide the machine of ſlate? 
The grand ſignior has no public in- 
tercourſe with your court — he wants 
none —he wiſhes for none. If you 
wiſh to remain here either as a ſpy, 
' r for | your court, you may 
live with thofe of other chriſtian 
nations, while you demean yourſelf 
with propriety; but we want neither 
your aid by ſea or land, nor your 
council or mediation. I have no 
order to thank you for your offer, 
becauſe it is by the divan deemed 
officious; nor have I any command 
to thank you for the offer of your 
+naval-afſiſtance, becauſe it is what 
the Porte never dreamed of ad- 
mitting into our ſeas. What yon 
have to do with Ruſſia we neither 
know nor care, our concerns with 
that court we mean to finiſh as ſuits 
ourſelves, and the maxims of our 
laws and ſtate policy. If you are 
not the moſt profiigate chriſtian na- 
tion, as you are charged to be, you 
are undoubtedly the boldeſt in pre- 
ſumption and effrontery, in offering 
to bring ſuck, @ power as Ruſſia to 
terms 3 ſuch as you and ſome other 
trivial chriſtians united fancy your- 
ſelves equal to command -e know 
better, and therefore this effrontery 
of yours amounts rather to audacity, 
and to an imbecile dictation, which 
muſt render your councils mean and 
contemptible, and your advice abroad 
unworthy. of wiſdom, or attention 
from any power, much leſs the re- 
gard of the Porte,, which on all oc- 
caſions wherein its miniſters had 
liſtened to you, have experienced 
evil, either in your deſigns or in 
your ignorance—His ſublime higb- 
neſs cannot be too much upon his 
i yore againſt the attempts and pre- 
umption of a nation ſo perfidious to 
the intereſts of its ſubjects (or colo- 
niſts) —but it is the uſual way of 
chriſtian princes jo ſell and cede 2 
92 knew 
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their ſubjects to each other for 
money. Every peace made amongſt 
you, as we are well in d, is 
made favourable to the king that 
beſt bribes. The Ottoman miniſtry 
have too long and too often given 
ear to European councils, and as 
often as they ſo did, they either were 
betrayed, fold, or deceived away 
then with your interference ſor the 
Porte with Ruſſia. ez 

% It has been aim to em- 
broil all mankind, and thereafter 
to profit by your perfidy, We aſk 
not, want not, nor defire your com- 
merce, becauſe our merchants have 
been ſacrificed to your double deal- 
ings—you have no religion but gain 
—avarice is your only God, and the 
chriſtian faith you profeſs but a maſk 
for your hypocriſy—we will hear no 
more from you, therefore you are 
commanded to make no re i * 

Mr. Wyndham expreſſed his ap- 
probation of the motion, and his, 
diſapprobation of the whole conduct 
of miniſters. While France, he ob- 
ſerved, was in a ſituation which en- 
tirely freed us from apprehenſion 
on her account, while every thing 
around us was peaceable, and a war 
only carrying on in a remote corner 
of Europe, ſo little intereſting, that 
many of the people of this country 
did not even — of it, and thoſe 
who did were looking on as uncon- 
cerned ſpectators, the ſcene was in- 
ſtantly ſhifted as by the promprter's 
whiſtle, and the ſtage filled with 
armed men ; and they were told that 
the ſituation they had been contem- 
plating might immediately become 
their own—De te fabula narratur ; 
on this ground Mr. W. proceeded to 
ridicule our interference in a buſineſs 
in which he aſſerted we could have 
no intereſt whatever. ] hat our ar- 
mament was deſpiled in Ruſſia, Mr. 
W. added, was evident, fince it had 
not extorted a fingle conceſſion; and 


that the cane of it were inſufficient 
in the eyes of other Ty, ap- 

red from the alarm it had excited 
| — ; the oſtenſible cauſe being 
adiurd, the fecret cau/e was natur 
a 

For this cauſe we had inhumanly 

dragged our ſeamen by force 884 
their families and their employments, 
a ſubject to which he truſted the 
houſe would turn its attentiov, for 
the mode of preſing bire the marks 
and characters of, a deſpetic and hur- 
barous government. Ror this cauſe 
we were /elling the very morals of the 
people by a lottery. If therefore this 
expence had been unneceſſarily in- 
curred, the miniſter was not entitled 
to their confidence; if they refuſed 
to enquire into it, they were not en- 
titled ro the confidence of their con- 
ſtituents. v3 98 

Mr. Wyndham was forcibly {; 
ported by Mr. Sheridan, who * 
a number of pointed obſervations, 
remarked, that if any friends were 
to undertake to ſupport the miniſter 
by argument upon this occaſion; he 
did not ſee clearly, in what manner 
they were to plead his cauſe.” If 
they maintained that Oczakow was 
of no conſequence, they could not 
anſwer his expoſing the country to 
the hazard of a war on account of it. 
If they maintained that i was of 
conſequence to juſtify an armament, 
they could not anſwer his giving it 
up. If they ſaid he Yielded to the 
opinion of the houſe, they muſt be 
told that the majority of the houſe 
was with him; if they were toalledpe 
that he yielded to the opinion 07 
the public, the public opinion was 
againſt his arming. | 

An hon. gentieman early in the 
debate had ſet forth in very ſtrong 
terms, the truly formidable er, 
and the inſatiable ambition of Ruſũia. 
It, theretore, this part of the miniſters 
deteuce was true, he might live to 

execxate 


execrate his own folly in neglecting 
to dppoſe the dangerous ambition of 
Luſlia, after equipping an armament 
or that purpoſe, If his own ma- 
jority forgave him, the minority 
re aly might. To the latter he had 
bowed as the organs of the N 
voice; to the former he had ſaid in 
deeds more forcible than words, « [ 
know what ſtuff my majority is made 
of, and how little its voice can be 
called the voice of the public.” 
Double dealing Mr. Sheridan par- 
ticularly cenſured in the 2 
tranſactions of free ſtates. It might 
ſait the corrupt views of a deſpotic 
monarch, and in this reſpect the 
mere clerks of deſpotiſm might be 
an over-match for the legiſlators of 
a free government, The character 
of our conſtitution was manly, frank 
and undiſguiſed. He loved to ſee a 
miniſter aſſimilate his character to 
that of the conſtitution. The hon. 
gentleman A had un- 
uardedly talked much of the du- 
plicity and want of faith in the 
houſe of Auſtria, To this Mr. $, 
obſerved, that he had called it un- 
2 becauſe he ſhould not won- 
er, if in a few months we ſhould 
court that very power, of whom 
miniſters and their friends ſpoke at 
preſent ſo very diſreſpectfully. 
After a few words from Mr. Dun- 
das, Mr. Grey, Mr. Fox and Mr, 
Pitt, which chiefly reſpected the 
propriety of an adjournment, it was 
agreed to adjourn the queſtion. 
The debate on Thurſday, March 
1ſt, was opened in rather an irregu- 
lar manner, but with ſome obſerva- 
tions of peculiar force and truth from 
Mr. Martin. He ſaid he had always 
been againſt the Ruſſian armament, 
becauſe he did not underſtand voting 
away the money of his conſtituents 
on an uncertainty, In private life, 
and in public buſineſs, wherever 
there was. much /ecrecy, he was al- 
ways apt to ſuſpect much 7reachery 
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and fraud. He declared he would 
rather vote with the miniſter than 
againſt him, but as he had heard no 
ood reaſon for with-holding papers, 
— ſhould vote for Mr . Whitbread'; 
motion. | 
Mr. F rancis ſtated, that he had 
formed his opinion from the papers 
on the table, which though they had 
not developed the whole, yet 
ſuffered ſome diſcoveries to eſca 
which he preſumed, were not 1n- 
tended. Upon theſe he would ground 
a few queſtions, which if the mini- 
ſters could anſwer, he would not only 
withdraw his ſupport from the vote 
of cenſure, but would unite in a vote of 
cordial approbation. He then aſked, 
* Whether this was an Enylih 
or a Prufign quarrel?” When 
he firſt came into life, and had 
an opporturity to obſerve public 
tranſactions, he affirmed that the 
. principle, the favourite 
guage, not only at court, but 
throughout the kingdom, was to 
reprobate German alliances, and to 
withdraw from continental can- 
nexions of every kind. He ſaid 
this was the popular language at his 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, 
though at preſent he was aware 
that it might ſubject him to the riſk 
of having his houſe pulled down as 
an enemy to church and king. He ſaid 
the national character was altered; 
in the actual temper of the country, 
he ſaw nothing like an appropriated 
ſyſtem. We ſtick to nothing. We 
are not properly a nation of mer- 
chants, nor of farmers, nor of manu- 
factures, nor of ſoldiers. A gen- 
tleman had characterized us more 


properly, « a nation of ſtock-job- 
ds 


The next queſtion he defired to 
know, was, that © giving to the 
ſpeculation conce:ning the balance 
of Europe, all its due weight; how 
came it to be our ſpecific intereſt 


rather than that of continental 
ates 


/ 
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fates of Europe to ſupport this 
wt hats 

In the laſf place, he called upon 
the right hon. gentlemen to inform 
the houſe, why the commercial 
treaty with Rufſia, which expired 


in 1486, was not renewed?“ He 
was authorized by one of the firſt 


commercial houſes in the city, to fay 
that tlie cauſes which prevented the 
renewal of the treaty might have 
been remoyed. That in the courſe of 
laſt Winter, Ruſſia had offered to give 
up her objects on the ſubject of the 
conveyance of naval ſtores in neu- 
tral bottoms. This favourable op- 
portunity was, however, thrown 
away, and the trade ſacrificed to a 
mere fancy. 

Mr. Fox, when he roſe upon this 
queſtion, adverted to a challenge, 
which had been thrown out to him in 
the courſe of the converſation of the 
preceding evening by Mr. Dundas, 
to deliver his fentiments on this queſ- 
tion, © He confidered the minitter's 
reſerving his defence, till every per- 
for in oppoſition had been heard, as 
a * to ſereen himſelf from a 
reply; but added, that as the right 
hon. gentleman ſeemed determined 
to ſeize” all advantages, fo he mult 
confeſs, that never man appeared to 
ſtand fo much in need of every ad- 
vantage. Much matter, Mr. Fox 
obſerved, foreign to the purpoſe, 
had been mixed in the debate, and 
particularly, what had been ſaid 
reſpecting the balance of Europe. 
He ſaid the intricate ſyſtem of ba- 
lances and counter-balances,. as laid 


down by Mr. Jenkinſon, might ſerve 


to amuſe himſelf, but was too re- 
mote for our policy, and in ſome 
Barts, according to his own argu- 
ment, might prove d 
if it fails in one of its poſſibilities it 
fails in all, as is ever the fate of 
{ſtems ſo nicely conſtrutted. 


prove defective, and 


Mr. Fox dwelt very on 
the inconſi of making Ocza- 
kow the firſt object of 


ciation, and then unaccountably 
abandoning it. *Oczakow, 'ſai# 
he, was every thing by itſelf; but 
when miniſters added to Oczakow 
the honour of England, it became 
nothing. Orzakow and honour 
weighed nothing in the ſcale. Ho- 
nour is in their political arithmetic 
a minus quality, to be ſubtracted 

from the value of Oczakow.” 
On the ſubject of the miniſter's 
attending to the public opinion in 
oppoſttion to the majority of that 
—_ Mr. Fox was ” - mt 
e it appeared as em | 
of that houſe was the only body 
which the miniſter thought not word 
conſulting. He might fay to them, 
41 — * to Norwich, to Vork, 
Mancheſter, and Wakefield for opi- 
nions. I liſtened to the minority, P 
looked to lord Stormont, to the cart 
of Guildford; but as to you, my 
truſty friends, I did not look to you. 
I had other buſineſs for you! It is 
not your office to give opinions 
your buſineſs is to conſide! Afe 
ter all, Mr. Fox doubted, whether 
miniſters ated from deference to 
the opinion of the public, or to any 
opinion; and he believed, that an 
hon, gentleman, Mr. Dundas, in 
his frank way, had confeſſed the 
truth. We certainly, ſaid that hon. 
ntleman, do not know that the pub- 
lic opinion was againſt us; we only 
know that a great party in this coun- 
try was againſt us, and therefore, 
we apprehended, that though one 
camp might have been got 
through, at the beginning of next 
ſeſſion they would have interrupted 
us in procuring the ſupplies; ”? «and 
here (continued Mr. Fox) let me 
auſe and thank the hon. gentleman 
for the praiſe which he gives to the 
gentlemen 
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32 
— on this ſide the houſe, 
t 


me indulge the ſatisfaction of 


reflecting, that though we have not 


the emoluments of office — not the 


patronage of power yet we are not 
excluded from great influence on 
the meaſures. of government.“ 

It would infinitely exceed our li - 
mits to follow Mr. Fox through the 
vaſt variety of matter which he com- 

prehended, and the great ability he 
diſplayed in this incomparable ora- 
tion. In ſpeaking of the cauſes of 
the armament, What, ſaid Mr. 
Fox, was the right claimed by the 
right hon. gentlemen to enter into 
this diſpute? I will anſwer, the 


right LA x 


part. France had gone off the ſtage, 
and now he reſolved to boaſt and 
vapour, and play his antic tricks 
and geſtures on the ſame theatre,” 
In enumerating the evils of fre- 
quent armaments, he dwelt with 
peculiar pathos on the cruclty of 
zmprefling ſeamen. © I muſt Jament, 
ſaid he, in common with every feel- 


ing mind, that unneceſlary barbarity, 


which dragged them from their 


houſes, deprived them of their liber- 


ty, and tore them from the induſtri. 
ous exerciſe of thoſe modes of life 


by which they earned ſupport for 


their families, wantonly, cruelly, and 
without pretext.“ 


Towards the cloſe of the ſpeech, 


Mr. Fox treated of the effects of 
our interference. Half à million 
of money (ſaid Mr. Fox) is ſpent, 
the people alarmed and interrupted 
in their proper purſuits by the appre- 
henſion of a war, and for what? 
for the reſtoration of Oczakow ? No; 
Oczakow is not reſtored, To ſave 
the Turks from being too much 
humbled? No; they are now in a 


worſe ſituation than they would have 


been had we never armed at all, . If 
Ruſſia had perſevered in that ſyſtem 


ot encroachment of which ſhe is ac- 
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caſed, we could, as I obſerved before, 
_ — aſſiſted them unembarraſ- 
ed. We are now tied down by trea- 
ties and fettered by 1 we 
have eyen guaranteed to Ruſſia what 
2 before ſaid it would be unſafe for 

xe Turks to yield, and dangerous 
to the peace of Europe ſor Ruſſia to 
poſſeſs. This is what the public has 
got by che armament. What then 
was the private mog 


Scilicet, 


TIL PT, SY OO ee 
a Nos, anime piles, inbumata ins 
. 74 Aetague turba, « | 


* | —. 44 
urno cont W 


Sler Namur Campis ——— 
« The miniſter gained, or thought 
he was to gain, -an excuſe for kis 


raſhneſs and miſconduct; and to pur- 
chaſe this excuſe, was the lic 
money and the public quiet wantonly 
ſacrificed. There are ſome effects, 
which, to combine, with their cauſes, 
is almoſt ſufficient to drive men mad! 
That the pride, the folly, the pre- 
ſumption of a fingle perſon, ſhall 
be able to involve a whole people in 
wretchedneſs and diſgrace, is more 
than philoſophy can teach mortal 
patience to endure. Here- are the 
true weapons of the enemies of our 
conſtitutien! Here may we ſearch 
for the ſource of thoſe ſeditious writ- 
ings, meant. either to weaken our 
attachment to the conſtitution, by 
depreciating its value, or that loudly 
tell us we have no conſtitution at 
all. We may blame, we may re- 
probate ſuch doctrines; but while we 
furniſh thoſe , who circulate them 
with arguments ſuch as theſe; while 
the example of this day ſhews us to 
what degree the fact is true, we muſt. 
not wonder if the purpoſes they are 
= anſwer be but too ſucceſs- 
„They argue, that a conſtitution 
cannot be right where ſuch things 

ire 
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are poſſible, much leſs ſo when they 
are practiſed without puniſhment. 
This, fir, is a ſeriqus reflection to 
every man who loves the conſtitution 
of England. Againſt the vain theo- 
ries of men, who project fundamen- 
tal alterations upon grounds of mere 
ſpeculative objection, I can eaſily 
defend it; but when they recur to 
theſe facts, and ſhew me how we 
may be doomed to all the horrors of 
war, by the caprice of an individual, 
who will not even condeſcend to ex- 
plain his reaſons, I can only fly to 
this houſe, and exhort you to rouſe 
from your lethargy of confidence, 
into the active miſtruſt and vigilant 
control which is your duty and your 
office,” | 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
reſted his exculpation chiefly on the 
defence which had been made for 
him by Mr. Jenkinſon on the pre- 
ceding day. He obſerved thar the 
balance of power was a queſtion in 
which both ſides of the houſe agreed 
in principle, and only differed as to 
degree. The next queſtion. then 
was, whether the fituation of the 
Turkiſh empire, was ſuch, as to be 
affected in any great degree by the 
projects of the imperial courts ? and 
if ſo, whether this would have any 
effect upon the balance of Europe ? 
Whether that kingdom was indebted 
to this for any, and what degree of 
intervention in its favour ? &c. 

With regard to the firſt of theſe 
queſtions, he believed it would be 
found, that from the earlieſt periods 
of the Turkiſh empire, down to the 
preſent, it had been held eſſential 
to the balance of Europe. Such 
was the opinion of Monteſquieu, nor 
has it ever been denied by any 
author of any authority whatever. . 

If this be true in general, how 


much more ſo muſt it be of the 

Turkiſh empire when conſidered 

as threatened by the aſcendency of 
1792. 


* 
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ſuch a power as Ruſſia, the progreſs 
of which was ſo alarmingly great 
and rapid, and the ambition of which 
was boundleſs. | 

Mr. Pitt agreed with gentlemen 
in oppoſition, that the actual attack 
was commenced by the Turks. Bur 
he aſſerted, that the cauſes of offence 
were all on the part of Ruſſia. There 
was, he ſaid, a regular ſyſtem on the 
part of Ruſſia, of encroachment on 
the Turks; and, without our inter- 
ference, all the ambitious views of 
the empreſs would have been accom- 
pliſhed. Was the compelling her 
to relinquiſh Moldavia, Wallachia 
and Beſſarabia, nothing? Theſe ſhe 
originally ſtipulated ſhould be ceded 
to her inſtead of Oczakow; and, 
becauſe the other object was not 
obtained, are the miniſters to be 
cenſured? . ; 

The gentlemen. on the oppoſite 
fide, he obſerved, had laid much ftreſs 
on a queſtion, which they had re- 
nth put. Why did we not diſ- 
arm as ſoon as 'we knew the terms 
upon which Ruſſia would conclude a 
peace with the Porte? To this he 
replied, that no perſon acquainted in 
any degree with the actual ſituation 
of Europe at the time, could be 
ignorant that there were other rea- 
ſons which ought to claim attention, 
and which to have overlooked, would 
have been à failure. of duty, and. 
total diſregard to the intereſts of the 
country. 

On the diviſion, there appeared 
for Mr. Whitbread's motion, Ayes, 
116. Noes, 244. | 

The occaſion. which produced 
theſe debates, will probably appear 
of ſmall importance in the eyes of 
poſterity,. and indeed, 1s already al- 
moſt forgotten. There is, however, 
one point of view in which theſe pro- 
ceedings muſt be intereſting, and in 
which, they may- be permanently 


inſtructive, as they will ſerve better 
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than almoſt any tranſaction in hiſto- faireſt cauſe of alarm to all the 
ry, to illuſtrate all that has ever been powers of Europe. 5th, That France 
"urged on the verſatility of ſtateſmen ſince its revolution was a power no 
and politicians. * to be dreaded. 6th, That 
The points in which both parties Ruſſia is the power which is moſt 
were decidedly agreed, and to which formidable to the peace of Europe, 
they pledged their characters in theſe the power whoſe views ought to be 
debates, were, 1ſt, That war is the moſt narrowly, and moſt vigilantly 
evil above all others to be depre- watched, and whoſe inſatiable am- 
cated, and to be avoided, if poſſible, bition ought moſt catefully to be 


on every occaſion, 2dly, That the reftrained, 


. proſperity of Great Britain depends Upon theſe points the miniſters in 
altogether on the continuance of particular refed their defence, nor are 
peace; its manufactures, its com- we diſpoſed to diſpute the ground, as 
merce, its revenue, even the perſonal we are rather inclined to believe, 
liberty of a large portion of its ſub- that they are principles to which 
jects, all mult be materially injured, every ſound politician will readily 
and the public credit affected by the ſubſcribe. It is not incumbent upon 
hazard of a war, Zdly, That war us in this place to anticipate the con- 
bought never to be riſked till every duct of miniſtry, Let it ſuffice, 
means of negociation has failed, and that the debates on the Ruſſian ar- 
that even great conceſſions are law- mament will ſerve as an infallible 
ful to preſerve the ineſtimable bleſ- criterion of their conſiſtency and 
fings of peace. 4thly, That what» principle, a criterion which with 
ever might be thought of the value their own mouths they have eſtab- 
of Oczakow, if there appeared liſhed, and to which the public in 
any probability of the balance of judging of their conduct, will con- 
Europe being deſtroyed by the anni- ſequently have the fulleſt right to 
hilation of any conſiderable ſtate, by appeal. | 

partition or conqueſt, it afforded the 
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Treaty Betauten Eugland and Pruſſia, relative to the Marriage of the Duke if 
York with the Frinceſs Frederica Charlotte, Ic. Debates on this Treaty 
Statement of the Revenue Lotterie. Petition againſt tben Debate on 
the Subjett— Debates en the Slave Trade. Ocbates itt the Houſe of Lord: on 

this Subjeet. | c 


HILE the Ruſſian armament The ſubſtance of which is as follows: 

was ſtill in agitation before iſt. The king of Pruſſia gives ts 
the houſc, Mr. Pitt, on the 17th of the princeſs his daughter, one hun- 
February, preſented a copy of the dred thouſand crowns, viz. 40,009 
treaty between his majeſty and the asa portion, and 60,000 as parapher* 
King of Pruſſa on the marriage of halia; and in caſe the princeſs dies 
his royal tightneſs the duke of York, before her huſband, both theſe ſums 
with the princeſs Frederica Char- are to revert to the king of Pruſis 
lotte Ulrique Catharine, of Pruſſia. and his ſucceſſors. The 
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$4; Their royal highneſſes, and 
the king of Great Britain, as well 
in his own name; as for his ſon the 
duke of York, renounce for ever all 
right of inheritance to the crown 
and dominions of Pruſſia. 

3d. The duke of York makes a 
preſent to her royal Highneſs of 
ö, oool. on the day of marriage, with 
intereſt from Sept. 1791. 

4th. The duke of York agrees to 
pay to her royal highneſs, for pin 
money, the ſum of 4000); per 
annum, of which her royal highneſs 
is to have the ſole diſpoſal. 

zt. The king of Great Britain 
pays a counter portion of one hun- 
dred thouſand erowus; and engages 
that in caſe of the death of his royal 
highneſs, the annual ſum of 8, oool. 
with a ſuitable reſidence and ſuitable 
oſtabliſiment, ſhall be provided for 
the princeſs, *' . 

To tender ſtill plainer the terms 
of the above treaty; we ſhall —_ 
tulate in kgures; and ſet down under 


diſtin heads, the ſum which each 


nation reſpectively pays in conſe- 
quence of the marriage; which will 
have this further advantage, that it 
will render plainer to our read+ts 
ſome parts of the debare; which ſuc- 
tzeded on the eſtabliſhment of his 
royal highneſs the duke of York; 
Pruſſia pays as a por- 

tion to her royal 

highneſs, 40,005 

crowns, equivalent to Z:10,600 
As paraphefnalia 

60,060 ctowns 
TOTAL of what 

PRUSSIA pays 


GREAT BRITAIN 
pays a Counter portion 


12,000 


L. ax, doo 


— — 


of 100,000crowns or 225000 

A bridal preſent. to 
her royal highnefs 6,000 
C. a, ooo 


— — 


Pin money, 4,000l. 
per annum, the 
e dilpoſal in 
her royal high- 
neſs eftimated at 
only ten years 
. purchaſe _ 
This; independant o 
a large eftabliſh- 
ment ſettled on 
the duke — 
Zut in caſe the duke 
of Vork dies be · 
fore her royal 
highneſs, then 
Great Britain 
pays, counter por- 
tion as before 
Noptial preſent — 
Jointure of 8, oool. 
per annum, ex- 
eluſive of reſi- 
dence and eſtab- 
liſhment, ten 
years purchaſe 
* 


The portion of 22,0001. which 
Pruflia pays reverts back to Pruſſia 
on the death of her royal highneſs, 
but there is not any mention of the 
countereportion returning to Great 
Britain in caſe of the ſame event. 

The duke of Vork, his d&ſcend- 
ants, and the royal family of Eng- 
land, it is further to be Pros. 
renounce entirely all pretenſions to 
the Pruflian ſucceſſion; 

On the 7th of March; on the 
motion of Mr. chancellor Pitt, the 
houſe of commons reſolved itt fin · 
to a committee to take into confider- 
ation an eſtabliſhment for their roya 
1 the duke and dutcheſs 

ork; 

The ſubject was opened by Mr. 
Pitt, who obſerved that the faris- 
faftion which the houſe and the pub - 
lie had expreſſed on the marriage of 
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their royal highneſſes, rendered it 


unneceſſary to trouble them with any 
obſervations on that topic. The ſub- 
jet now before the houſe was to 
make a ſuitable proviſion for their 
royal highneſſes. The way in which 
he propoſed this ſhould be accom- 
pliſhed, would be, that eighteen thou- 
ſand a year ſhould be allowed them 


out of the conſolidated fund; in ad- 


dition to which, it was in contem- 


plation that a further ſum of /ever_ 


thouſand a year ſhould be allowed 
out of the Iriſh revenue. Laſtly, he 
ſhould propoſe, that in the event of 
her royal highneſs ſurviving the 
duke, the jointure of eight thouſand 


a year to her royal highneis ſhould. 


be alſo payable out of the conſolidated 
fund, Mr. Pitt concluded with a 
motion to this effect. ; ; 
Mr. Fox declared, it was not his 
intention to move any amendment 
upon this motion, but he would only 
venture to throw out one or two ob- 
ſervations for the general conſider- 
ation of parliament, in which he 
ſhould ſpeak of the royal family as 
2 of this country, of whom he 
new no more than of thoſe who 
were princes one hundred years ago. 
His firſt obſervation was, that it was 
the intereſt of this country to be 
governed by a monarchy, and by 
ſuch a monarchy as ſhould always 
be maintained with ſuitable dignity. 
Another conſideration was, that 
the princes of the blood in this 
country, eſpecially. when they be- 


came in a more diſtant relation to 


the crown, were placed in a very 
hard ſtate indeed, when they were to 
depend entirely for ſupport upon the 
will of the crown, and be thus totally 
under its direction. 
With reſpec& to the proviſion for 
the princes of the blood, the firſt 
queſtion, when application was made 
to parliament, would naturally be— 


Is the civil lift adequate to tg 


* 


purpoſe of ſupporting them?“ He 
— 


med it was not, or they would 
not hear of any motion of this kind. 
If the civil liſt therefore was not 
adequate to theſe purpoſes, and the 
— were to remain under the con- 
troul of his majeſty, the civil liſt 
ought to be augmented. But on the 
whole, he hoped that the time would 
ſoon arrive when ſome proviſion for 
theſe things ſhould be made upon a 
found and rational principle. That 
the public might ſee the whole 
amount of the expence they were to 
be at on account of the whole family, 
and that when an annuity was granted 
it ſhould be correſpondent with a 
ſplendid eſtabliſhment. 

Sir James Johnſtone thought the 
ſon ought to be dependent on the 
father. He mentioned the biſh opric 
of Oſnaburgh, and pointedly aſked, 
if that was worth nothing ? 

Mr. Fox replied that it was totally 
unuſual to conſider any thing be- 
longing to princes out of the king- 
dom. Not a word was ever ſaid 
of his majeſty's revenue from Ha- 
nover; it was not even thought of 
in the diſcuſſion of his majeſty's 


revenue, on his different applications 
to parliament for ſupport. 


Mr. Burdon thought the ſum pro- 
paſed was more than the country 
could afford, and more than was 
neceſſary for his royal highneſs to 
expend. He had therefore no heſi- 
tation in ſaying, he ſhould have con- 
ſidered 10, ocol. a ſufficient ſum. _ 

Mr. W. Smith ſaid he had not the 
ſmalleſt doubt, that, was the money 
to come out of the pockets of gen- 
tlemen in that houle, there would 
not be a ſingle voice againſt it; but 
he begged the committee to recol- 
le&.-that it was the money of their 
conſtituents they were voting away, 
Mr. M. Montague 4aid it was of 
importance to conſider, whether this 
was merely a proviſion for the —_ 
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of Vork, or whether it was a prin- 
ciple, that all the branches of the 
royal family might 2 under 
ſimilar circumſtances, the ſame al- 
lowance ? if this principle was to be ex- 
tended, he certainly diſapproved of it. 

Sir W. Dolben thoug t the ſum 
was too large, and if the other 
branches of the family were to have 


each as much, their allowance of 
37,c001. per annum, would be much 


greater than the prince of Wales's. 
As to Oſnaburgh, he did not think it 
ought to be put entirely out of the 
queſtion, as he underſtood his royal 
highneſs received upwards of 12,000). 
per annum from it. ; 

Sir James Johnſon ſaid, the in- 
come from Olnaburgh was a very 
material conſideration; from 
beſt information. he could obtain, it 
produced * per annum. 

Mr. J. T. Stanley requeſted the 
houſe would conſider how ſtrongly 
the country called for economy in 
the diſtribution of public money. 
A right hon...gentleman had ſaid the 
Engliſh nation ſhould be generous 
and liberal. - Liberal he did think 
they would be, though ſo large a 
ſum as that propoſed ſhould not be 
given. It ſhould be conſidered what 
4 conſiderable income a grant of 
10,000], a year only, inſtead of 
18,000]. would make when added to 
the 12,0001. per annum already al- 
lowed to the duke, and to what it 
was probable would be granted to 
him from the Iriſh parliament, and 
the revenue derived from Oſna- 
op We had no right, it was true, 
to demand an account to be laid on 
the table of ſuch ſums as were an- 
nually received from that place; but 
ſurely it was not unreaſonable that the 
houſe ſhould pay ſome attention to it. 
After much deſultory converſation 
of the ſame kind, and which con- 
tained no new ideas, the reſolutions 
paſſed the houſe, by which theſe king- 
doms were pledged to an allowance 
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of THIRTY SEVEN THOU. 
SAND POUNDS. per annum to. 
their royal highneſſes. Under this 
Rate of things therefore the, allow- 
ance from the two nations will ſtand 


as follows: | 
Pruſſia pays, portion and 
paraphernalia i co, ooo 
crowns Or - = L+22,000 , 
Great Britain, pays | 
counter portion as be- 
ore - +» ,+22,000: 
Nuptial gift as before 6,000 
Annuity to their royal 
highneſſes 37, oool. 
per annum, at fifteen , 
years purchaſe - $555,000 
£+583,000 


The laſt object to which his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech at the opening of the 
ſeſſion directed the attention of par- 
liament was the ſtate of the pub- 
lic revenue and expenditure; on 
the 17th of February, therefore, 
the houſe of commons reſolved 
itſelf into a committee to take 
into conſideration this important 
ſubje&, and the debate was opened 


as uſual by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 
Adverting to the paragraph in his 


majeſty's ſpeech which related to the 
finances of the country, Mr, Pitt 
ſaid, it had already announced the 
moſt welccme information that could 
have, been received. It held out to 
them, that, after all the difficulties 
they had experienced, the. happy 
period was at length arrived, when 
they were enabled, with ſafety to 
the country, to diminiſh in ſome de- 
gree the byrdens of the people. On 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion he had 
taken an opportunity of ſtating the 
general reſult of the finances.of the 
country, which he would then pro- 
ceed more minutely to detail. In 
entering upon a field at once ſo in- 

C 3 intereſting 
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tereſting and ſo extenſive, it would 
be in ſome degree his duty to treſ- 


ie on the time of the committee. 


e laid, it afforded him particular 
pleaſure, that in conſequence of the 
frequent diſcuſſion of the ſubjeq 
which had paſſed of late years within 
thoſe walls, the intricacy and myitery 
of finance no longer exiſted. The 
mode that he ſhould adopt at pre- 
ſent was, firſt o ſtate the perma- 
nent income compared with the per- 
maheut expenditure; ſecondly, how 
the ſurplus might be applied; 
thirdly, ho the houſe might vary 
the mode of application on the prin- 
ciples already adopted; and laſtly, 
tne reafons on Which they might 
found a probable opinion of the per- 
manonce Qf the preſent ſurplus, 
The actual produce of | 

the permanenttaxes, 

- from zth january, 

1791, to zin Janus | 

- ary, 1797, was . 14, 132,000 
The actual produce if N + 

the land aud malt - 2,558,000 
Jn the proviſion for the WY. 47 
expence of the Spa- 

niſh armament, there 

was a regulation in 
the ſtamp duties, in- 
tended to be per- 
manent, which pro- 


Theſe three ſums, tak | 
en together, made 16,730,099 


The year before, deducting the 
produce of the fifty>third weck, 
Which occurring once in fix years, 
the fair made of eſtimate was to di- 
vide it indo fix parts, and add one 
of theſe parts to the receipt of each 
year, the amgunt of the _ taxes 
was 1 . 11 37.000 
On an average of * 1 2581 


: yon it was * 16,615,000 
Of three years - 16,418,000 
Of four. years — 16,212,000 
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So that the amount of 

laſt year exceeded 

the average of four 
years hy about oo, opo 
The committee would therefore 
ſee, that in founding his eſtimate of 
the future permanent income on the 
average of four years, he was not 
reckoning too ſanguinely on the 
future proſperity of the revenue; 
and that he way careful, as he ought 
to be, not to hold out a proſpect of 
relief from public hurdens, which 
was likely to end in public deluſion, 
He came next 10 compare this 
ſum with the annual permanent ex- 
pence, as eſtimated by che revenue 


committee of lait years, wich ſome 
additions and deductions, each of 
which he ſhould diſtintly mention, 
The permanent ex- g 
ow by the eſti- ] 
ate of the com- | 
nttee, was * "| 
Tothis was to beslded ee 0 
an additional charge | 
on the ſinking fund, 1 
for the duke of Cla; 
rence, of „ 12,009, 
For the cſabliſkment 
of Upper Canada 12,00 
Propoſed eſtabliſhment | 
of the duke of York 18,000 1 
Total += L. 16, 011, coo 1 
From this was to be taken the 
following reductions in the ſeveral 
articles of expenditure, including | 
the Heſſian ſubſidy, which being now d 
expired, his majeity's miniſters were * 
not of opinion that the cixcumſtances pe 
of the country required its rene wal. 
In the expence of che | 5 


. 

Of che dock yards 
Of tlie arm 
Heſſian ſublidy « 


9 8 


J. 104,000 
Ic, od 
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All the above ſavings would not 
take place in the firſt part of the 
preſent year, but they would in 
the courle of it, and might be con- 
ſidered as permanent, Deducling 
the amount, from the 'eſtimate of the 
committee, with the additions as 
above, the future permanent expen- 
diture would be 15,811, 00l. Thus 
the future permanent income, eſti- 
mated on an average of four years, 
exceeded the permanent expence, 
including the million appropriated to 
the gradual reduction of the debt, 
by 401, oool. which ſum might be 
applied in aid of the million for re- 
ducing the debt, to the immediate 
relief of public burdens, or perhaps, 
more wiſely divided between both, 

Such waz, the proſpe& for future 
years. Let the account for the 
preſent, year be next examined. I he 


houſe had yored ſupplies : 


Navy —Seamen » £832,000, 
Ne 572.0 
Extraor mary. WT t 339,000 
Reduction of debt to 
cover increaſe by the 
Ruſlian,, armament, 131,00 
Tod. 13,000 
»”: EMI . he 1211 1 ' 
Army—Qrdinary © *: 1474-000 
Extraordinary. =  . £277,000 
Troops in India =» 3,090 
a. Fe 1,814,000. 
The expence of the troops in In. 
dia was money advanced for, and 


to be repaid by, the India com - 


pale... | 
Miſcellaneous ſervices, including 
6,000! for the expence of Mr, 


Haſtings's trial, and a ſum, he 


truſted, . would be granted to the 
ſettlers removed from the Muſquio 
hore, 145,0091, deficiency of grants 
for laſt year, including 122, 001. 
repaid of the bank loan, and leſſened 
by about 10,0001. che exceſs of the 


ways and means above the eſtimate. 
436,000), deficiency of land and 
malt 3 5, oool. then adding 100, ol. 
for the produce of the new duty on 
malt, if the houſe ſhould think pro- 
per to repeal it, and 400, oool. in 
addition to the ſum for reducing the 
public debt, and the whole amount 
of the ſupply would be 5,65 4, oool. 
In this account he had ſaid nothing 
of the loyaliſt's debentures, becauſe 
they were provided for by the lot- 
tery ; nor of the floating exchequer 
bills, which being annually renewed, 
would ſtand equal on both ſides. 
To provide for this ſupply, the 
ways wo means Were, 7 ä 

malt 2, 50, ooo 
ne conſolidated fund os three 
quarters, from 5th April, 1791, ta 
5th January, 1792, had produced a 
lum equal to what it was taken at 


for four quarters, and eſtimating the 


fourth quarter on an average of, 
four years, it would furniſh to the 
ways and means. | 


- The ſurplus. of the conſolidated 


fund on the 5th. January, 1792, was 


55,0008 . Lz 

e produce on eſtimate from 

5th April, 1792, to 5th April, 

1793, after repealing certain taxes, 

2,300, oool. 1 0 wu 
Thele three made a total of ways 


and means of 5,691,000). exceeding 


the ſurplus by about 37,000. 8 
The reſources of the preſent year, 
he proceeded to obſerve, were, there- 
fore, amply ſufficient to cover the 
expence, the repeal of the tem 
duty on malt, and the addition above 
ſtated to. the ſum for reducing the 
debt. In future years the expence 
would be as before eſtimated, with 
very little variation, although he 
did not pretend to ſay, that there 
might not be ſome addition to the 
miſcellaneous ſervices, From what 


he had ſaid, he hoped the committee 


would be of opinion that there 
was nothing to prevent che immediate, 
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46 
Tepeal of the new on malt, and 
the partition of L 8 between 
paying off the debt and eaſing the 
t 25 
In taking off taxes two objects 
were to be conſidered: iſt, That the 
relief ſhould. be clearly felt by the 
dayers of taxes, inſtead of only 
rving to increaſe the profits of 
dealers in a particular article; and 
2d!y, "That the relief ſhould chiefly 
extend to the induſtrious poor. Taxes 
raiſed by aſſeſſments were well 
calculated to anſwer the firſt of theſe 
conſiderations; being paid immedi- 
ately to the receivers by the perſons 
on whom they were levied. But there 
might be taxes on conſumption, 
which would alfo anſwer this end, 
Of this deſcription was the tax on 
malt intended to be repealed. There 
were three others which might alſo 
be ſuppoſed to unite both conſide- 
rations. uf 09” 19) HD $3<49 
The #ax' on female ſer : 
vants amounted to F. 31, oo 
On carts and wag gos, to 36,000 
On houſes under ſev»en 
windows, to 55, oo 
M1541 78 n BJAUDOW, bt; | 
- Theſe; including rhe _ of 4 
halfpenny on every pound of can- 
dles would make up a ſum' of about 
L222, 00. The other C zo, oo he 
Was 
plied to 


the plan of reduction, it was 2 que ſ- 
tion, Whether the eam miſſion ſhould 
be allowed on the real or nominal 
ſums redeemed, and in which of the 
funds it was. moſt adyantageoùs to 
buy ? Fortunately chat queſtion was 
now at an end. f he remaining debt 
would probably be redeemed at par. 
He had preferred the application of 
the ſurplus million in the purchaſe of 
3 per cents. as more advantãgeous to 


che credit of the ebuntry, and per- 


haps ultimately to the object in 
e neee 


opinion" might be ſaſely ap- 
the reduction of the debt. 
When the houſe firſt entered on 
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obtaining better terms for reducin 
the 4 per cents, to 32. uid thibn'ts 5 
and the 5 per cents. at a proper 
time, In four years the American 
loyaliſts would be paid, and if the 
houſe ſhould be of opinion with him 
that a lottery would be unprejudicial, 
there would be an addition to the 
pre income of $00,0001, a year, 
y means of theſe aids, twenty-five 


millions of the 3 per cents, would be 


paid off, and the public enabled to 
redeem at par, or reduce the intereſt 
of the 5 per cents, It was to be un- 
derſtood, however, that the finkin 
fund was to have the whole benefit 
of the intereſt, redeemed hy theſe 
2 till the annual ſum ap- 
plicable to the redemption of the 
debt amounted to four millions. 
This might be expected in 18.8, fo 
that in fifteen years that ſurplus 
would be actually at the diſpoſal of 
parliament. . (321.420 ' ' 
Mr, Pitt concluded;by drawing 2 
moſt. animated picture of the pro- 
ſperity of this country, and of the 
unprecedented "increaſe of its re- 
venue -und yet he obſerved that he 
could not ſay that the country was 
et arrived at its ace of happineſs 
and fplendour. While human ill 
was capable of improvement in any 
branch. of mercantile commodity ; 
while' à ſingle” ſpot of ground re- 
mained - uncultivated; or a,_ new 
mart of commerce remained unex- 
plored, it was impoſſible to ſay that 
this country had reached the pitch 
of wealth and proſperity, to which, 
by its own energy, it was. capable 
of advancing, All theſe advantages, 
however, were connected with prace 
abroad and tranquillity at home. 
The day of anxiety and ſolieitude, 
Mr. Pitt added, was now Þaſt, and 
lie might ſay that inſtead of hopes 
conceived in his wiſhes Jam fidu- 
ciam t robur m, . n this he 
congratulated the houſe; he con- 


gratulated the country z and made 
* 3 i 
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it his moſt earneſt prayer, that they 
might ſuffer no intermiſſion of their 
rig attention to the ' revenue, 

to the maintaining of that peace 
and order to which they were in- 
debted ſor all the advantages they 


poſſeſſed 


committee, in conſequence of the 
right honourable gentleman's elo- 
uence, appeared to be led away b 
the figures of rhetoric from attend- 
ing to the figures of arithmetic. He 
was afraid however that this capti- 
vating proſpe& would only in the 
end be uctive of difappoint- 
ment Who, for inſtance, that had 
read or heard the reports of a ſur- 
plus of one million or of 900,000/, 
would have believed that this ſurplus 
would in'truth prove to be no more 


nouncing a ſurplus, and the miniſter 


y 2 — — holding forth taxes to 

ro- be repealed, he thought there muſt 

the be ſome ſtupendous increaſe of re- 

re- venue ; and his confidence would 

he have been greater, if he had not un- 

vas fortunately heard all the miniſter's 
eſs former pledges, and particularly 
ill that ſolemn religious pledge, that no. 
ny interruption rout be made to the ap- 
ty ; RY Plication , our Jarpluſer till they 

re- anoutttd th four millions a year. 

ew He then examined the ſtatement 

ex- of the miniſter, and affirmed . that 

hat the increaſe of our 'proſperity had 

tch not brought with it a proportionate 
ch, creaſe of revenue. The increaſe. 
ble of the latter was to be attributed to 

es, the new burdens laid upon the peo- 

ace ple, or the regulations of the old 

ne. laxet which in fact were 7, many ad- 

de d'tions to them,” Taking the re- 

ind ports of the two committees as his 
pes guides, he ſhewed that the actual 

du- permanent increaſe of the revenue , 
he ſince 1786, was 130,000/. He ſhewed 


that there was much deception with 
reſped to the redemption of the na- 


Mr. Sheridan obſerved that the 


than 58;000/. When he heard of 
the king's coming down and an-' 
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tional debt We were in fact now 
in 1792, to redeem leſs ſtock than 
we did in 1786, from the increaſed 
price of the public funds. He ridi- 
culed the miniſter's mode of catch- 
ing a momentary and ſurreptitious 
fame by repealing the odious taxes 
which he had laid on the year before. 
Mr. Sheridan remarked ſtrongly 
on the inſidious mode of cauſing the 
repeal of taxes to originate with the 
crown rather than with that houſe ; 
and ſaid the truth of the matter was, 
this' meaſure was intended as the beſt 
anſwer to all the imputations againſt 
the miniſter for Ruſſian and 
armaments. In this way 

the nation might be brought to 


think that blunders were more ad- 


vantageous to them than wiſdom 
The miniſter might then addreſs” ' 
them in ſuch language as this; « T 
have involved you in a quarrel with 
Spaih—there's a tax upon malt for 
you. I have made the Engliſh name 
ridiculous by attempting to bully 
Ruſſia Here, take back your female 
ſervants ; I haveno uſe for them. I 
have engaged you in a war with 
Tippoo S Take your candles a, 
halfpenny cheaper in the pound,” 
Thus the people were taught to love 
misfortune, to be enamoured of miſ- 
condut—and if an adminiſtration. 
ſhould ſucceed where wiſdom and 
krudence produced their uſual ef- 
fects of ſecurity and quiet, the right 
honourable gentleman would then 
be at the head of a clamorous oppo- 
ſition calling out for a change 
« Give us back that buſtling and 
dangerous adminiſtration that went 
on arming and diſarming, taxin 
and untaxing ; who committed ſo 
many blunders, that they were for 
ever , making ' atonements—who 
broke our heads that they might 
give us a plaiſter.“ Seriouſly ſpeak- 
ing, he ſaid, every judicious man 
would know and feel that if there 
had been no Ruſſian armament, 
there 
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there would have been no repeal ; 
aud be-ſhewed that there was a de · 


ception with regard to the malt - 


tax, for by the original ſtatute, that 


tax would have repealed itſelf in a 


tew months, | 


Mr. Fox, in a ſpeech of ſome. 
lengin, even the heads of which it 


would be incouſiſtent with our limits 


to detail, enlarged on ſeveral of the 


obiervations of Mr Sheridan." He 


remarked, that if the people were 
now obliged io the miniſter | for. 
taking off ſome of the taxes, they 


were alſo indebted to him in the 


frit inſtance for laying. them on, 


He ſaid the buſineſs ought to have 
been ſtated to the hquſe jn this 
form : there is a * of 

will you apply it al 
tioction of the national deb 
wards the immediate relie 
public burthens, or partly to one, 
aud partly to the other f—Scated in 


t, or to- 
f 


this manner, the houie would have 


come fairly to the exerciſe of its 


deliberative powers. He had no he- 


ſitation in agreeing with his ho- 


nourable friend, that it was the Ruſ- , 


fian armament which preſſed u 
the miniſter, and CY is 
haſty, ill timed, and unconſtitutional 
ſacrifice to popularity He ſaid un- 
coalticutional, becauſe every thing 
that crippled the proceedings of 
parliament, every thing that placed 
the crown between the houſe of 
commons and their conſtituents was 
unconſtitutional and alarming. 

Mr. Fox ſpoke of the reduction 


of the 4 per cents. as a moſt politic 


and proper meaſure, 'The nation 
might draw an annual benefit from 
it of between 260 and 270,000], 


The riſe of the funds was a great 


national benefit; for thaugh it 
_ threw obſtacles in the way of paying 
off the debt, yet it Invigorated 
every branch of our proſperity. 
Thus it was true that the capital of 


! 


our debt was now 


ooo. 


towards the ex , 


of the 


greater than in 
1786 ; but from the increaſe of our 
reſources the annuity was really leſs, 
and to the annuity he always looked 
as to the true debt which was our 
enemy, To be uniform, therefore, 
in our endeavours to reduce the 
debt, we ſhould not flacken our ef- 
forts, but ſhould add as much to the 
ſum applied to the diminution of the 
debt, as the proportion between the 
roſperous and the adverſe moment, 
He was therefore, on the whole, for 
applying; the whole ſurplus to the 
diminution of the debt. | 


The houſe roſe without any divi- 


ſion on the miniſter's motion for a 
repeal of the taxes, &c. and bills to 
that effect were , accordingly. pre- 
pared and cartied through boch 
houſe's in the courſe of the Ton. 

A bod Shy: ee and effective ſtand 
was mad 


this ſeſhon againſt the 


perniciqus and diſgraceful mode of 
raiſing money by a /ettery; and we 
hope no miniſter will have the tes 
merity to propoſe or encourage any 
ſimilar tax in future. Ne 
The firſt attack which was made 


on this public. nuiſance was on the 


28th of March, in à committee of 


ſupply, when the chancellor of the 


Exchequer, having rn 
81% ol. be raiſed by a lottery, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor expreſſed his 
ſyrpriſe that, in a time of profound 
peace, the miniſter ſhould have re- 


courſe to a mode of raiſing money 


ſo pernicious, to the lower — of 
the people, ſo wholly ſubverſive of 
their morals, He ſaid, if gentlemen 
would give themſelves the trouble 
to ſearch the records of crimes in 
our courts of juſtice, they would be 
able to trace molt of them up to the 
lottery, by which a ſpirit of gaming 
was diffuſed among the people, 
which could not be gratified but by 
the loſs of their property, or the in- 
vaſion of that of others. Many in- 

| ſtanccs 


ces had been ſtated of the me- 
ancholy conſequences of this , 
ling ſpirit; but one he would re- 
eat, becauie it was vouched by an 
onourable member, in whoſe fa- 
nily it happened —Iiis houiexeeper 
ho had lived wich him ſeveral 
fears, and had born an irreproach- 
ble character, wa» untortunutely 
empted to riſk ſome money in the 


ie was ſtripped ot her laſt ſhilling; 
nd, tempted by the deluſive hope 
pf recovering what ſhe had loſt, the 
as induced to yenture ſtill further, 
and to riſk what was not her own. 
he moncy which ſhe received from 
er maſter to anſwer the expences 
ff his houſe, ſhe imprudently ex- 
pended in the lottery, till the defi- 
cieney in her accounts became too 
great at length to be replaced, The 


once upon her mind, and, unable to 
ſupport herſe.f under ſuch accumu+ 
lated miſery, ſhe filled up the mea- 
ſure of her guilt hy putting an end 
to her exiſtence, 

Mr. Taylor mentioned another 
inſtance which had Juſt occurred. A 
man who lived ſervant with a gen- 
teman, a neighbour to an honour- 
able friend of Js, had come to town 
and brought with him a ſum which 
he had ſaved in ſervice, amuunting 
to forty pounds. The untartunate 
man was induced to riſk. his money 
in the lottery, and loſt every thil- 
ling, and had within a few minutes 
calied upon the honourable gentle- 
man to afiſt him with à imall ſum 
to enable him to go back to the 
Country. Mr. Taylor ſaid the in- 
ances were innumerable of the 
ruinous tendency of this meaſure ; 
he conjured the legiſlature to adopt 
lome other mode ot railing money— 
lf the revenue was lo productive as 
N was repretented, there could be 
no excuſe for a lottery, and it would 
be more adyantageoys for the pub- 


ottery—=By a courſe of ill ſucceſs 


horrors of ber ſituation flaſhed at 
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lic to continue to pay the taxes 


which were to be taken off, than to 
adopt a means of ſupply ſo inju- 
ricus to individu 

Mr. Taylor concluded with aſk- 
ing the chancellor of the exchequer, 


whether it was his deſign to make 


the loittery a permanent part of the 


annual ways and means ? To which 


Mr. Pitt having anſwered in the af- 
firmative— “ I am then, {aid Mr. 
Taylor, to underſtand that the right 
honourable gentleman conſiders the 
revenue of ſo much importance, 
that rather than in any degree di- 
miniſh it, he would adopt a mealure 
pernicious to the morals of the 
People.“ | Ns 
However averſe the miniſter 
might be to the relinquiſhing of a 
productive tax, the ſubject was not 
{uffered to remain long quieſcent, 
and it was greatly to the honour of 
the Rriuſh parliament that it was 
taken up with ſo much ſpirit, and 
that all the molt reſpectable mem« 
bers joined in one unanimous opi- 
nion, againſt ſo vicious and de- 
ſtructive a branch ot revenue. 
Qu the 3d of April Mr. Main- 
waring preſented a petition in be- 
half of the grand jury for the county 
of Middleſex, ſtating their appre- 
henſions of the miſchiefs ariſing ta 
the lower claſſes of people trom a 
lottery, and earneſtly praying the 
houſe to take the ſuhject into ſe - 
rious conſideration, On the follows 
ing day, therefore, in a committee 
on the lottery bill, Mr. taylor res 
newed his objections, and took ad- 
vantage of the authority wich which 
he was furniſhed by the grand jur 
ot Middleſex to entorce them Lich 
additional vigour, He faid the chief 
object he in view was that of a 
committee to inquire into all the 
abuſes occaſioned by a lottery—he 
read two paragraphs from the pe« 


titivn of the grand jury, and ſaid he 


uld not call a lottery a nuiſance 
. decaxſe 
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„ bocaule thi houſe had anthorized:it,: 


but the grand jury had called it ſo 
in a court of juſtice. As to bills for 
the regulation of lotteries, it was 
evident that no act of parliament 
could be made for the regulation of 
what was incurably b 
been faid that if there was no ſtate 
lottery, ſuch was the prevalent rage 


for gambling, the people would 


make lotteries for themſelves ; he 
feared the converſe of this was true, 
and that the Jottery was the great 
means which betrayed the people 
into a ſpirit of gambling. The lot- 
tery he had underſtood a few years 
ago was inftituted. merely for a tem- 
porary relief to the American loy- 
aliſts, but it was with inexpreſſible 
_ that he now learned it-was to 
converted into 4 permanent 
ſource of revenue. He ſaid it was 
finitely beneath the dignity of a 
great ſtate to ſtoop to ſo diſgraceful 
a mode of raifing money —-it was 
inconſiſtent with their dignity as le- 
giſlators, and in direct contradiction 
of their moſt facred function, thus 
to be aiding and abetting in the 
corruption of morals, of which they 
were conſtituted the guardians. 
Mr. Drake, Mr. Hawkins Browne, 


Mr. W. Smith, fir James John- 


fone, Mr. S. Thornton, and ſeveral 
other independent members, de- 
clared their abhorrence of lotteries ; 
and they were feebly defended by 
the ſecretary to the treaſury, Mr. 
Roſe, on the 
comp'ained of enſued not merely 
from the lotteries themſelves, but 
from the inſurance upon numbers 
and tickets, | THE 
Mr, Courtenay in a pointed ſtrain 
of irony obſerved, that the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer was right in 
adopting the laudable principle, 
that © private vices are public be- 
nefits.” This was a very plain 
principle, and the more vice was 
encouraged, the greater would be 


It had 


round that the evils 


the benefit derived to the ſtate. A 


lottery was therefore a manuacture 
for the welfare of the ſtate. He re, 
marked that the honourable gentle. 
man, Mr. Drake, was always Toudet 
in commendation of the miniſter 
when he meant to vote againſt him, 
He remembered that when Mr, 
Charles Townſhend was miniſter, 
_ had propoſed - lottery, and 
ome country gentlemen ed 
that there ſhould be — + 
inſtead of $0,000; the miniſter 
anſwered, « ] have calculated the 
number of real fools in this country, 
and J find the number is exact 
fifty thouſand.” On this account 
we ſhould always have a ſufficient 
number of cuſtomers for a lottery. 
Mr. Francis aſſerted that he had 
made ſtrict inquiry into facts which 
aroſe out of the nature of the lot- 
tery, and was clearly convinced, 
that moſt of the unhappy perſons 
whom the law doomed to death, or 
baniſhed to Botany Bay, would, if 
they related the truth, ſay that if 
the lottery was not the only, it was 
always a great cauſe of their cala- 
mity. There was hardly any thing 
infamous or-unfortunate that was not 
connected with the lottery. If the 
various priſons round the .metro- 
hs were viſited, moſt of the un- 
ppy debtors would lay their ruin 
to the lottery. In one word, while 
lotteries were permitted, the natural 
concluſion was that the legiſlature 
of this country encouraged gam- 
bling; a practice which every good 
government ought to reſiſt and diſ- 
courage. : 
+ Theſe arguments were 


Fully enforced by Mr. Sheridan, 


who reminded the committee, that 
ſince he had the honour of a ſeat in 
that houſe, he had omitted no one 
opportunity af oppoſing lotteries, 
He recounted many of the evils of 
lotteries, as they came to his know- 
ledge when on a committee on that 
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ſubject. People at firſt, he ſaid, 
pawned ornaments and ſuperfluities; 
then furniture, ſuch as could be 
molt eaſily ſpared; at laſt came their 
beds, and the very cloaths from 
their children's cradles. He believed 
there was not any thing in the me- 
tropolis, which gave uch pangs of 
affliction to the human heart as the 
lottery; and a pawnbroker had even 
declared, that he was at laſt aſhamed 
of his profefion from the wretched- 
neſs it compelled him to witneſs. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded by adviſing the 
giving up of the lottery altogether, 
adding, that the profits might be 
ſupplied by iſſuing exchequer bills 
to the amount of 300,ocol. and 


hoped that the bill would at leaſt be 


ſuſpended for the preſent. 

After a few words from Mr. Fox, 
in which he ſaid he once thought 
lotteries a mode (though not a very 
good .one) in which money might, 
in caſes of neceſſity, be raiſed for 
the public ; but from converſations 
which he had lately had with ſome 
tamilies, and the yarious accounts 
he had heard of their evils, he had 
altered his opinion. — The bill was 
committed. 

Mr. Taylor was not diſcouraged 
by this deciſion from renewing his 
efforts againſt lotteries, and on the 
27th of April he moved for a com- 
mittee -to inquire into the evils 
ariing from them. The motion 
was ſeconded by Mr, Drake, and a 
committee immediately appointed 
and ordered to fit. - | 

On the 21ſt of May Mr. Taylor 
brought up the report of the com- 
mittee, and added, that next ſeſſion 
he ſhould ſubmit reaſons to the houſe 
vhich he truſted would induce them 
to diſcontinue this deſtructive mode 
of ſupporting the revenue. In the 
mean time the report was ordered 
to he upon the table. 

The ſlave trade, which had been 
v ably diſcuſied in the preceding 


ſeſſion, received in the courſe of this 
a blow from which it cannot eaſily 
recover, Should even the patriotic 
efforts of thoſe friends of mankind, 
who have ſtood forward as its op- 
ponents, prove abortive for a time, 
{till the nation cannot forget the ſo- 
lemn proteſt which a majority of 
their repreſentatives have entered 
on their records againſt this deteſt- 
able traffic; they will recur with 
redoubled ardour to the arguments 
which on that occaſion were pro- 
duced in times more favourable to 
the extenſion of liberty ; and their 
zeal will be in proportion to the 
diſadvantages under which they 
have laboured. | 

On Monday, the zd of April, 
the houſe of commons reſolved itſelf 
into a committee to conſider of the 
circumſtances of the African flave 
trade. 

Mr. Wilberforce, who had uni- 


formly taken the lead in this cauſe 


of virtue and humanity, ſaid, that 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs he ex- 
perienced on former occaſions, he 
was not deterred. For the more he 
deliberated on this nefarious traffic, 
the more (if poſſible) he was con- 
vinced that it ought no longer to ex- 
iſt, He ſaid this trade was not leſs 
oppoſite to the real intereſts of the 
nation than' repugnant to the feel- 
ings of humanity, He profeſſed 
himſeif deſirous of holding out no 
language but that of conciliation. 
He was fuily aware that ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who oppoſed him in the mea- 
ſare ated from pure principles and 
honourable motives, judging by the 
humanity and indulgence with which 
their own ſlaves were treated, they 


could not conceive how the feelings 


of others could be ſo hardened, or 
their conduct ſo cruel. But it was 
not a Trajan or an Antoninus that 
would make him in love with deſ- 
potiim; for though they would not 
miſuſe their power, there were a 
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great many others that would. 
Ariſtocracy was often accourited the 
worſt ſpecies of deſpotiſm, as inſtead 
of one it pfoduced a number bf 
tyrants; but how incomparably 
worſe was that Abominable fltuation, 
when people oo. $0 to market for 

the purchaſe of deſpotiſm, and a 
fellow with 401: in his pocket may 
commence the occupation of a ty- 
rant! 


Mr. Wilberforce however for him- 


felf and friends diſclaimed any de- 
fign of an Inimediate eniancipation 
of the negroes. 


tion of ſuch an enjoyment. Liberty 
he conſidered as the child of reaſon. 
That qualified freedom, however, 
Which they were capable of enjoy- 
ing, ought not to be withheld from 
them, To talk df ſecurity to the 
perſons of the ſlaves was idle in the 
extreme; for as a negro, by the 
laws of the colonies, was not quali- 
* fied to give evidence, he might ſuf- 
fer the moſt ſevere cruelties, and no 
white man be preſent, of whoſe teſ- 
timony he might avail himſelf to 
© pfocure the ſmalleſt redreſs. 

He had heard much of colonial 
regulations; but upon the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation he was convinced 
that no colonial regulation would 
anſwer the purpoſe: Mr. W. refuted 
the abſard idea that the diſcuſ- 
ſions conkerning the ſlave trade 
had provoked the horrid ſcenes 
in the French Weit India iſlands: In 
this repreſentation Mr. W. followed 
very nearly the ſtatement which 
we gave in our laſt volume, and 


ſhewed that the inſurrection did not 


originate with the ſlaves, but from 


the abſurd diltluction which the co- 


loniits endeavoured to maintain be- 
tween the white people and the free 
people of colour. 

Mr. W. next took notice of che 
vaſt increaſe in the importation of 


flaves in the Weſt Lidies, and pars 
: d 
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They were far 
ſrom being in a ſtate for the recep- 


ledge 


for ſeamen, Mr. Wilberforce 4 


ticularly in Jamaica, and he belien 
that if followed up for ſome time thy 
planters would have reaſon to lamen 
they Had ever ny thing to do wit 
that importation. In ſpeaking d 
the manner in which ſlaves were ob. 
tained on the cbaſt of Africa, he 
ſaid it would be endleſs to recoun 
all the viol-nces committed by or 
veſſels, ſothetimes kidnapping ſtran. 
gers whom they met, at other time 
ſguiſing themſelves as negroes, anl 
making incurſions in the night u 
plunder ind deſtroy the villages the 
were trading with in the day; 

He obſerved the number of ſlare 
now in Jamaica only was 300,09 
while that of the whites was onl 
.20,000, and this alarming diſparity 
they. wiſhed prepoſterouſly to in- 
creaſe, The writers in the co. 
lonies, Mr. Long and others, had 
on the other hand, condemned tht 
ill policy of increafir.g the number 
of negroes in the iſland, and al. 
that it was already to 
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great. 
In anſwer to the abſurd ſupps 
ſition that the trade was a nurſen 
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firmed that the loſs of ſeamen bj 
authentic documents was in tht 
ſhocking proportion of 2640 out 
12,263. He next ſhewed that tt 
manufactures would feel vefy lite 
even of a momentary decreaſe bf 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, an 
in the end would be greatly it 
creaſed in conſequence of the mes 
ſure. He had heard that Briſtol f 
Liverpool exiſted as it were, bf 
this trade, but this was a great et 
for. The truth was, that fome i. 
dividuals had profited by it, but 
fate it as 4 ſource of national weald 
was ridiculous: | 

Mr. wilberforce next related ſe 
vefal inſtances of more than ſavag 
perſidy and barbarity committed N 
our traders on the coaſt of Atric 


No langer ſince than laſt Auge 
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he fatd, fix Britiſh veſſels had an- 


chored off Calabar, and finding that 
the natives had raiſed the price of 
ſlaves, the captains agreed to fire 
the town, and the moſt horrid ſcene 
of devaſtation enſued. While Mr. 
Wilberforce was deſcribing theſe 
tnormities, the houſe was clamorous 
to have the names of the delin- 
quents, and Mr. Wilberforce was 
at length forced to name the fol- 
lowing ſhips and captains, viz. the 
Thomas 0 So * Philips; 
the Betſey, of Liverpool, captain 
Doyle ; the Recovery, of Briſtol; 
the Waſp, captain Houſe ; the I ho- 
mas, of Liverpool; the Anatree of 
Briſtol, | 

On the cruelties inflicted on the 
poor llaves in the middle paſſage 
lis feelings would not permit him to 
expatiate ; but as it had been called 
a nurſery for ſeamen he would have 
recourſe to a few figures. In 1788 
in a ſhip in this trade, out of 650 
perſons, 155 died; in another 405 
were on board, out of whom 200 
were loſt ; in another out of 450, 
they loſt 200; in another thete were 
on board 402, out of whom 7 3 periſh - 
ed. When captain Wilſon was aſked 
the cauſe of this mortallity, he 
replied that the (laves had a fixed 
melancholy and dejection; that they 
wiſhed to die ; and when beaten in 
order to force them to eat, they look- 
ed in the faces of the whites, and 
faid piteouſly, Soon we ſhall be 
no more. | 

The wretches on board theſe ſhips 
ſometimes died of inſanity, ſometimes 


of ſtarving, and ſometimes threw 


themſelves overboard: and is this 
horrid traffic (exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
derforce) to be continued as a nur- 
ſery for ſeamen, when, even by the 
beit regulations that could be made, 
the loſs of our ſai ors is at the rate 
o above 11 per cent ? 


Mr. Wilbetforce next inſtanced 
2 extreme batbarity of captain 
imber to a young girl of fifteen 
years of age, who from violent fla- 
ellation, and expoſure itt the moſt 
indecent attitudes, expired at the 
end of three days. This, however, 
was not the worſt. It was become 
cuſtomary to ſet whole villages in 
Africa on fire, for the purpoſe of 
throwing the inhabitants into confu- 
ſion, and taking them as they fled 
from the flames. The tyranny and 
ferocity of ſlave captains was not 
confined to the poor negfoes ; in- 
ſtances might be produced of the 
moſt oppreiſi ve conduct towards the 
ſeamen; as a proof he needed only 
to ſtate that out of a whole ſhip's 
crew only fix or ſeven returned. 
Who was to regulate, he deſired to 
know, a trade carried on by ſuch 
agents ? agents inured to habits of 
robbery and murder, whoſe man- 
ners were too firmly ferocious to be 
altered, and whoſe conduct was too 
uniformly brutal to be corrected by 
any other means than that of abo- 
liſhing the traffic itſelf. 

In anſwer to the objection that 
our abandoning the trade would 
have little effect, if we could not 
induce other nations to do the ſame 
—be ſaid this was an obſervation 
which they with greater force might 
turn upon ourſelves. They mighe 
aſk of what avail it would be to turn 
aſide the petty ſtreams of traffic, 
while the broad current of Britiſh 
commerce flowed without interrup- 
tion. But was there then nothin 
remaining of that pride which coull 
reſiſt the ſordid impulſe of avarice 
oppoſing itſelf to juitice ? Denmark, 
whoſe commerce could leis than 
our's afford any degree of diminu- 
tion, had already rejected the diſ- 
graceful intercourſe. He had al. 


ready Rated, that the ſlaves now in 
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our iſlands were ſufficiently nume- 
rous for every purpoſe ; that when 
no more were ſuffered to be im- 
ported, they muſt be well treated; 
and by proper treatment they would 
multiply faſter and be better ſer- 
vants. He concluded by ſaying, that 
in his exertions in this cauſe he had 
found happineſs, though not hitherto 
ſucceſs; it enlivened his waking, 
and ſoothed his evening hours; and 
he could not recolle& without ſin- 
gular ſatisfaction that he had de- 
manded juſtice for millions, who 
could not aſk it for themſelves. He 
then moved the queſtion of aboli- 
uon. 

Mr. Bailey expreſſed much re- 
luctance at intruding himſelf upon 
the houſe ; but circumſtanced as he 
was, as agent for one. of the mo 
valuable of the Weſt India iſlands, 
he found himſelf impelled to ſacrifice 
his private feelings to the ſtronger calls 
of duty. He then proceeded to no- 
tice the rebellion in the French Weſt 
India iſlands, which he ſeemed to 
attribute to the project of the aboli- 
tion. He was far from denying that 
many acts of barbarity had been 
committed in the tranſportation of 
flaves, bat it would be unreaſonable 
to expect among that claſs of people 
concerned in the African trade, a de- 

ree of moral perfection not to be 
ound in Great Britain itſelf. 

Mre Bailey drew a very favour- 
able picture of the ſtate of the ne; 
groes both civil and religious, but 
aſſerted that order and ſubordination 
could not be maintained among them 
without the fear of puniſhment. He 
aſked the gentlemen of the army 
and navy, Whether the puniſhments 
inflicted on the negroes were more 
ſeyere than thoſe to which our ſol- 


diers and ſailors were ſubjeted ?— 


« Have we never heard (exclaimed 


Mr. B.) of ſeamen being flogged 


trom ſhip to ſhip; or of ſoldiers 
6 


the abolition of the 
would be an abſolute violation of the 


dying in the very act of puniſhment, 


under the laſh of the drummer 


Have we not alſo heard even in thi, 
country of boaſted liberty, of ſez. 
men being kidnapped and carried 


away when returning from long and 


' diſtant voyages, without being even 


allowed the comfort of ſeeing their 
wives and families?“ 

Mr. Bailey treated with ſome ſe- 
verity the evidence .on the fide of 
the abolitipn, and oppoſed to it the 
names of Rodney, Barrington, 
Hotham, Macartney, Vaughan, and 
Campbell. He next urged the value 
and importance of the Wett Indian 
and African trade; and dwelt with 
particular energy on the number of 
ſtatutes by which the latter had 
been directly or indirectly autho- 


| riſed. He ſaid the Weſt Indie 


were the only vulnerable part of 
our dominions, and affirmed, that as 
ſlave trade 


compact that ties the colonies to the 
mother country, it was certain to 
meet with univerſal reſtſtance. 

He conſidered it his duty to in- 
form the houſe that it was not in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent 
the introduction of negroes into the 
colonies, and claimed in ſtrong terms 
X compenſation for the injury that 
muſt be done to the planters ſhould 
the abolition take place. He added 
that the whole profits of theſe colc- 
nies returned to the mother country, 
and aſſerted that whatever might be 
ſaid of the African trade, the Weſt 
India trade at leaſt muſt be allowed 
to be a nurſery for ſeamen. . 

Mr. Vaughan lamented that in 
the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, the 
conduct of the planters ſhould have 


been involved with that of the 


traders. He ſaid, to gratify his 
curioſity and certify himſelf with 
reſpe& to the truth, he had viſited 


Jamaica, there he had learned 3 
e 
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the negroes were not in a ſtate to 
embrace perfe& liberty z that their 
civilization would be attended with 
wants unavoidable- in fimilar cir- 
cumſtances; and that thoſe who 
embarked their fortunes in the co- 
lonies might be inevitably ruined. 

Inftead of the abolition of 
flavery, he moſt earneftly recom- 
mended ſchools for teaching the 
Chriſtian religion; the whites could 
not replace the negroes in the field, 
a fact which the Sierra Leone com- 
pany had themſelves acknowledged. 
The ſituation of the negroes he 
found to be better than he could 
have ſuppoſed ; for cloaths and fuel 
they had little occafion in that cli- 
mate; they had a houſe and land 
gratis; ſuffered no impriſon- 
ment for debt, no ſear of not being 
able to ſupport a family to deter 
them from marrying ; their orphans 
and widows were ah taken care of, 
is well as themſelves when old or 
infirm. They had medicines and 
medical attendance gratis, they had 
their private property, which no 
maſter ever took from them. In 
his excurſions through the iſland he 
had not ſeen any Beggars. 

Mr. Vaughan ſaid, the inequality 
between the births and burials did 
not proceed ſo much from cruelty 
as from the old plan of importing a 

ter proportion of males than of 
emales, from the diſſoluteneſs of 
theſe people, and from their diſ- 
eaſes, He noticed one mode by 
which the population was kept up, 
viz. by the increaſe one eſtate 
— for the loſſes on 
another, Different eftates, from 
different cauſes, were more healthy 
than others. In ſmall eftates, and 
on ſmall iflands, any calamity made 
a deep impreſſion on the population, 
ſuch as famine or diſeaſe; and this 
tk alſo exemplified in the Indian 
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He © contended that all chaſtiſes 
ment to ne 


the owners of ſlaves generally with- 
drew them from public juſtice j fo 
that criminals who would be 

licly executed elſewhere, were kept 
alive by their maſters, and liable to 


repeated iſhment for ing 
their faults. Diftributive juſtice alla 
occaſioned many puniſhments, as 


every ſlave was to be protected 


againſt every other ſlave; and on 
e he contended, thee reat 
care was in general taken of the 
rern 


Mr. V noticed the objece 
tions which ſome ons had to 
conſuming ſugar from the Weſt 
Indies. Other objects of cultiva- 
tion, he ſaid, were much mote per- 
nicious: indigo, for inſtance, had 
no offals, and was neither good for 
man nor beaſt, while ſugar, as an 
article of cultivation, was known to 
be ſalutary to both. Thumb ſcrews 
and other inftruments of torture, 
except the whip and the ſtocks; he 
ſaid, were utterly aboliſhed, and he 
ſaw but little of that cruelty which 
was ſo much complained of. 

He confeſſed, however, that there 
was room for much amendment. 
Miffionaries, he ſaid, ſhould be ſent 
to inſtrut the ſlaves in religion; 
—_— ought to be ei ed; 
medical ſocieties inſtituted: Taſk- 
work would be another t im- 
nent, which w prevent 

too much ſeverity being exer« 


ciſed at one time, and permittitig 


them too much relaxation at ans 
other. Premiums ought alſo to be 
given both to the mothers and fas 
thers of children, and rewards and 
honorary diſtinctions inſtituted for 
meritorious ſlaves, 

— evidence ought to be ac 
cepted in the courts. Cruel mafters' 
ought ta be * A_ 


was not cruelty z 
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of puniſkment; exeept the whip and 
confinement, ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and the number of laſhes to be 
inflifted ſhould be limited, and the 

uniſhment ought not to be repeated 
— at proper intervals. 

Mr: Thornton, in replying to 
Mr. Vaughan; reealled the attention 
of the hoaſe from the Weſt Indies 
to the cruelties perpetrated on the 
coaſt of Africa, and mentioned ſe- 
veral notorious inſtances of kidnap- 

ing, in addition to thoſe ſtated by 
Mr. Wilberforce. A man had ac- 
tually, he ſaid, ſold his father, who, 
however, being a rich man, redeem- 
ed himſelf by ſelling to the Engliſh 
ſome of his own flaves. Such per- 
verſions cf nature did this abomi- 
nabls traffic produce ! Mf. Thorn- 
ton alſo read a letter from king 
Naimbaro in the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone, who complained that 
three of his relations had been kid- 
napped and carried off by a captain 
Coxe to the Weſt Indies and ſold 


for ſlaves; alledging in his own fa- 


vour that he had never moleſted the 
property of others. | oy 
he ſlave trade was defended by 
colonel 'Tarleton and Mr. Jenkinſon 
on the general principles of its hav- 
ing received the ſanction of parlia» 
ment, of the evidence againſt it be- 
arbled and unauthentic, &c. 

They aſſerted that a yearly deficit 
of fix millions; which would fall on 
the manufacturers and ſhip- builders 
of this country, would be the conſe · 
nce of the abolition ; and added, 
* the petitions againſt the trade 


were ſigned by ſchool- boys and poor 
zadigent perſons; . | 
| the lition, on the other hand, 


was ably preſſed by Mr. Montague, 
Fr. Whitbread, and Mr. Milbanke. 
The chief obje of their arguments 
was to prove that the would 
not admit of regulation either on 
the coaſt of Africa, on ſhip-board, 
or in the Weſt Indies. As to the 
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egroes 1 to give 
evidenee with a diſcretionary power 
to the court to annex what degree of 
credibility they thought proper to 
it; it was doubted whether ſuch a 
plan was net likely to be productive 
of much diſcontent, ſince the ne- 
groes would not eaſily reconcile the 
practice of calling on them to ſpeak 
the truth, and then diſregarding 
their teſtimony, Mr. Whitbread in 
particular obſerved that the moral 
evils attending ſlavery were the moſi 
to be dreaded ; ** it was the necel- | 
ſary quality of deſpotiſm to corrupt 
the beart.“ He obſerved there was | 
a fatality attending the arguments 
of thoſe who defended the trade, 
In an account of ſelling the ſtock of ' 
a plantation, one of the evidences in 
favout of the ſlave merchants ſaid, 
that the ſlaves fetched leſs than ths 
common price, becauſe they were da- 
maged. * Damaged ! exclaimed Mr, 
Whitbread, What is this but an ad- 
miſſion that they were worn down 
by labour, ſickneſs, by every ſpecies 
of ill treatment, and that inſtead of 
receiving the indulgence their ſitu- 
ation requires, they are to be work- 
ed to death, transferred from one 
taſk-maſter to another; the latter, 
perhaps, more inhuman than the 
rmer !”” ä 
When the debate apparently dren 
near a concluſion, Mr. Dundas roſe 
and profeſſed himſelf a warm friend 
to the abolition. of the ſlave trade, 
and only entertained doubts with re- 
ſpe& to the mode of effefting it. 
e thought the African trade not 
founded in policy, and agreed that 
the continuation of it was not effen- 
tial to the Weſt India iſlands ; that 
there was no mortality in that quar- 
ter incurable, and that the human 
race might not only be maintained 
but increaſed in the Weſt India 
iſlands! But he could not help 
—_— as to the mode now pro- 
poſed of aboliſhing it. When _ 
2 


th 
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ve 2bolition was talked of he would 
= ſubmit to his honourable friend and 
of the houſe, Whether it was not run- 
to ning counter to the habits and pre- 
1 judices of thoſe men who were moſt 
ve 


deeply intereſted in the queſtion. 
"of Was it not more prudent, therefore; 


he to adopt ſuch a mode as would re- 
a lieve their minds from any appre- 
ng henſion of immediate injury ? It was 
in in the ſhape of regulations only that 
ral they could totally aboliſh the Afri- 
oli WF ean trade, and in this way they 
ef- might do it not leſs ſpeedily, nay 
pt even more ſpeedily than in the man- 
"a ner that had been propoſed: 

nts Mr, Fox, at this point of his 
de, ſpeech, aſked Mr. Dundas to what 
of ulations he refer:ed; 

Ty "Mr. Dundas replied; that he re- 


id, Wi fetred, in the firſt plate, to regula- 


the WH tions which might promote the in- 
4. creaſe of the native negroes in the 
Ir. Weſt Indies; 2dly, to 3 ſpecies 
d- of regulation which ſhould put an 
1 end to hereditary ſlavery, and gra- 
ier dually relieve the condition of 
of flaves; and he called upon all who 
4 were of moderate principles to unite 
The with him in forming ſome middle 
1; „in which the intereſts of the 
et, eſt India iſlands might be recon- 
de i ciled with the abolition of the trade. 


Mr. Addington, the ſpeaker, pro- 
felled himſelt to be one of thoſe 
moderate men alluded to by Mr. 
Dundas, He thought the number 
of negroes now on the iſlands inſuf- 
ficient to keep up the ſtock, and 
therefore did not approve of the 
idea of no i tions whatever 
being permitted, The total diſre- 

d of religion and morality am 
the negroes at preſent rende 
ſome importation neceſſary. The 
tradey he thought, ſhould exiſt a fery 
years longer, perhaps for a period 
- right -or ten years, * under 
ach regulations as might perfectiy 
laisfy the minds of thoſe WHO con- 
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tended for the abolition. One regu- 
lation he ſhould particularly pro- 
poſe; and that would be to ſubject 
the males to a hoavige.,duty that 
the females, in order 5 encourage 


the importation of the latter. Another 
beneficial plan would be to make 
gp of lands or money to thoſe who 
ould rear a certain number of chil- 
dren; and to inſtitute premiums for 
the reward of thoſe who ſhould invent 
machines of huſbandry. Being aware 
that the object of the preſent mo- 
tion was an immediate . he 
ſaid he could not vote fer it, but 
conſoled himſelf with the hope that 
a meaſure would Ipeedily be brou bt 
forward which he ſhould be ab 
moſt cordially to approves : 
; Mr. Fox declared that he coulil 
not hear, without infinite uneaſineſa, 
ſomething which indicated a regular 
plan for continuing and even au- 
thorizing that deteſtable riaflic for 
at leaſt a ſeries of years, perhaps for 
ever. He deprecated; in ſtromg 
terms; every deception and deluſion 
on the country, The honburable 
gentlemen called themſelves mode- 
rate men } but he neither felt; nor 
wiſhed to feel any thing like mode- 
ration on the TubjeRt. The queſ- 
tion was ſimply this, whether they 
ſhould authoriſe by law (reſpecting 
Africa) the commiſon of crimes 
which in this country would incur 
the ſeyereſt ties, and even the 
forfeiture of life in the moſt igno- 
minious manner. Regulations, in 
this cafe, would be as — as 
they would be impotent. One of 


the gentlemen had propoſed a pre- 


mium for the tranſportation of. fe- 
males, Was the kidnapper to be 
encouraged to lay a ſnate for the 
harmleſs maid; to fnatch her from 
the arms of her lover or. her pas 
rents; or to ſeparate the wife from 
her huſband and her children ? He 


ſhould like to ſee the clauſe b 
| D2 hie 
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which this inhuman meaſure was to 
be preſented to the parliament of 
England ; he ſhould like to ſee the 
man ca of conceiving words to 
frame ſuch a clauſe—Was there a 
gentleman in the houſe bold enough 
to — 4 * it ? 

The gentlemen to whom he te- 
ferred had epreſſed their utmoſt 
abhorrence of the trade, and yet re- 
fuſed to ſupport the original motion. 
Did the vote to which they were 
called pledge them to any particular 
ſyſtem of abolition ? No—Why then 


not paſs the reſolution now, and ob- 


jeR to and amend any future mo- 


tion? 

proceeded to expoſe the 
regulations of Mr. Dundas, who 
withed to begin by emancipation, 
inftead of ſtopping the trade; who 
called a mere regulation of trade an 
invaſion of property, yet himſelf 
propoſed the extinction of that pro- 
in the firſt inſtance. Surely, 
r. Fox faid, they might prevent 
the commiſſion of the crimes which 
were inſeparably. connected with the 
ſlave trade without taking away the 
property of the Weſt Indians, which 
it certainly was not his wiſh or in- 
tention to da. . 

With reſpect to the 

other nations ſupplying the iſlands 
with flaves,. he was certain that it 
had better be by any nation than 
this. It had been objected that part 
of the evidence had been given by 
poor people; he was yet to learn 
that poverty and truth were incom- 
patible. The names of lords Red- 


ney, Matartney, &c. were men- 


tioned ; but it was to be obſerved 
that they had ſpoken of the Welt 
Indies only, and could have no 
other knowledge of the ſlave trade. 


All that they had ſaid was purely 


negative; whereas the evidence of 
the other perſons, leſs affluent per- 
«1-0 
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haps, and lefs ified, was poſi. 
toy: and horns, 7 4: 
As to the mode of procuring 
ſlaves, no gentleman had ſaid that 
there was any thing like fairneſs in 
it The leaſt diſreputable mode of 
accounting for the fupply would be 
to repreſent them as having been 
legally convicted of erimes; but 
the numbers were conſidered 
this pretence muſt fall to the ground. 
The whole number was ftated to be 
annually about 80, 00 — Could ſuch 
a number be — —— to be con- 
victs ? « Laſt ſe (ſaid Mr. Fox) 
we were cajoled, and taught to be- 
heve'that fomething would be early 
brought EE Have we not 
a year nothing has been 
— fs we ſtill to be deluded 
and betrayed ? Why was not the 
=_ of moderation propoſed 
by wr were we not then enter- 
tain the propofition - for 2 
gradual abolition ?*” - 
Mr. Fox then to 2 
ſtatement of facts. A black trader 
brought a girl to a ſlave ſhip for 
ſale: ſome s afterwards went 
on board and diſcovered who the 
_ trader was that fold her, and went 
and brought him to 'the ſhip and 
a ſlave. « What (ſaid 
the trader) do you buy me, grand 
trader ?*” Ves, replied the cap- 
tain, I will buy you or any one elſe 
if they will ſell you. On the fir 
view of this fact it appears a piece 
-of barefaced villainy but on ex 
amining the ſubject it is evidently 3 
neceſſary conſequence flowing from 
the very nature of the trade. How 
could the captain know or decide who 
was the real owner of the girl ? He 
had only given in that inſtance the 
ſame anſwer that he muſt give in 
every other :« Fknow not who has a 
right to ſell, it is no affair of mine; 
i any ones offers me a W 
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rule is to buy him and aſk no queſ. 
tions.” | 

It was abſurd, Mr. Fox ſaid, to 
ſuppoſe that the number of petitions 
which had been preſ to the 
houſe could have been fabricated. 
He noticed Mr. Long's hiſtory of 
Jamaica, in which that gentleman 
urges the prapriety of prohibinng 
the importation-of any more ne 
Were the objects of the trade brute 
animals, he ſaid, no man ought to 
expoie them to be treated with ſuch 
wanton cruelty as was the caſe at 
preſent; were they wholly inanimate, 
no honeſt man would engage in a 
wade founded manifeſtly on princi- 
ples of injuſtice. 

As ſoon as Mr. Fox had con- 
cluded, Mr. Dundas moved that the 
word * gradually,” be inſerted in 
the motion. 

Mr. Pitt declared his diſa - 
tion of Mr. Dundas's amendment. 
If the wade was to be aboliſhed at 
all, there was no reaſon why the 
abolition ſhould not take place im- 
mediately. The injuries we had 
done were ; and our atonement 
ſhould be the more ſpeedy. An ar- 


gument againſt it was, that if we 


abanden the trade, it would be taken 
up by others. But of this we ſhould 
be vory ſure, before we nded 
any proceedings upon it. We were 
* $4 the greateſt — 
ſhould not be the laſt to ſhew our 

repentance of the injury. It was 
certainly our duty to make the ex- 
periment. He lamented the ſtate 
of barbariſm in which che wretched 
Africans were plunged in conſe- 
22 of the trade; and re 

e calculations which he 
duced in the former ſeſſion to 
that the population of the iſlands 
might be ſupported withoutany ſap- 
ply from Africa. * | 

On the. committee dividing, the 


motion for a * gradual abolition, 


was carried by a majority of fitty 


t. 

Adverſe as this decifion might ap- 
pear to the views of the more ardent 
diſcouraged; but on the motion of 
Mr. Fox on the 4th of April it was 
determined, that the houſe reſolve 
itſelf into a committee on the 18th 


of April, to conſider of meaſures 


for the abolition of the ſlave trade: 
this order was afterwards diſcharged 
mag nnk my rey _ gu — en 
to propoſe ſome regulations reſpect- 
ing the trade; the buſineſs therefore 
continued depending till the 23d of 
the ſame month. | 

It is obvious that the point on 
which the moiſt material diviſion of 
ſemiment was likely to ariſe, was 
1 to be appointed far the 
bolition. With this circumſtance 
however, Mr. Dundas connected 
ſeveral other points of regulation. 
He faid he conſidered the co- opera- 
ion of the Weſt India planters und 
merchants as eſſential to the abo- 
litionz on that account it was not 
ſafe, it was not icable to put an 
immediate end to the trade. The 
ſyſtem therefore which he pro 
or the purpoſes of this abolition 
reſted chiefty on the following par- 
ticulars: | 

1ſt, That part of the trade, which 
was carried on not for the immediate 
ſupply of our own iflands was to- be 
immediately aboliſhed. 2d, His plan 
was to cut off as much as ble 
the exportation of aged ple Gm 
Africa, by limiting the age of ex- 


ion to 27 years for males, and 


portation 

20 for females. 3d, He propoſed to 
limit the whole of the tonnage to be 
employed in the trade. 4th, It was 
his intention {till further to encourage 
the exportation of young negroes 
by increaſing the duty in proportion 
to their ſtature ; the 
be increaſed at certain periods. 5th, 
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Mr. Fox noticed the famous law of 


. Farther proviſion was to be made 
for the exemplary puniſhment of 
any Britiſh ſubje&ts who ſhould be. 
guilty of any violence or mal-prac- 
uce. 6th, With reſpect to the pe- 
riod to be fixed for the final aboli- 
tion of the trade, Mr. Dundas fixed 
that at eight years, and conſequently 
moved that the importation of ne- 
groes into any of the Britiſh colonies 
ſhould entirely ceaſe on the firſt of 
January 1800. * r 
Mr. | 
as the queſtion came under diſcuſſion 
he ſhould divide the houſe, until the 
great object which the country, and 
which he had in view, was accom- 
2 As to the word gradual, 
e was quite ata loſs tpknow any pre · 
ciſe explanation that could be given 
to that term, nor ought it to reſtrict 
the houſe in any way whatever. A 
defire to increaſe the cultivation of 
the Weſt India iſlands was now 
aniyerſally admitted to be no good 
cauſe for continuing this unjuſt and 
inhuman traffic; and it had been 
clearly ſhewn that all the iſlands ex- 
cept Tdthaica were arrived at that 
ate of population that did not re- 
qaire a freſh importation of negroes. 
ith regard to the ceded iſlands 
ſome diffinQion might be proper, 
but that was no reaſon why the abo- 
LO not be immediate in the 
3 
Mr. Wilberforce alſo diſclaimed 
all acquieſcence in the propoſitions 
e 
' Mr. Fox expoſed in a very able 
manner the inconſiſtency and im- 
acticability of Mr. Dundas's pro- 
poſitions. He faid that they were cal- 
culated equally to diſpleaſe all par- 
ties. He diſapproved of 'meddling 
with the internal regulations of the 
iſlznds'; and cohceived that there 
the beſt inducement to the planters 
would be theif own intereft, which 
would powerfully operate as ſoon as 
the importation ſhould be ſtopped. 


itt profeſſed, that as often 


Barbadoes, which enacted, that if a 


maſter killed his ſlave in the way of 


puniſhment, he ſhould not be con- 
ſidered as guilty of any offence. 
He obſerved that the great excuſe 
which had been alledged for the 
ſlave trade was now completely 
ven up, viz. that the ſlaves con- 
Aged of convicts, He enlarged on 
the ſingular moderation of Mr. 
Dundas, who in his humane propo- 
ſitions 'only permitted the flave 
dealers to ſteal poor children from 
their miſerable parents! Mr. Fox 
aſked, where was the baptiſmal re- 
giſter kept on the coaſt of Africa to 
aſcertain the age of ' thoſe who were 
to be exported? How was the cap- 
tain to know a girl of 20 from a 
girl of 21 ? In ſhort, he conſidered 
the whole ſcheme of a gradual abo- 
lition as an impracticable deluſion ; 
whereas the immediate abolition was 
a ſimple, plain, practicable meaſure, 
founded both in policy and juſtice, 
and the houſe would only find itſelf 
involved in inextricable difficulties, 
and led into the moſt fatal injuſtice, 
if it ſhould tzke half meaſures and 
attempt to legaliſe a thing ſo totally 
inde fenſible as the ſlave trade. | 

Lord Sheffield, who had been the 
devoted ſupporter of lord Nerth in 
the American war, and conſequently 
could not be very enthufiaſtically 
Ciſpoſed in favour of general liberty, 
led, on this occaſion, the hoſtile band 
in the cauſe of the ſlave trade. He 
inveighed bitterly againſt the malice 
and credulity of the friends of the 
abolition, and complained loudly of 
the perſecution of the amiable and 
virtuous captain Kimber, | 
' His lordſhip was ſupported by 
colonel Tarleton, who dwelt chiefly 
on the importance of the African 
ſlave trade to our manufactures and 
commerce. He ſaid 120 ſhips fail 
annually from Liverpool” to Africa, 
each carrying on an average 35 ſea- 
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night of being unjuſt. 
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nen; and that their cargoes con- 
fiſted of the manufaftures of Man- 
cheſter, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 


of ſeveral articles from the Eaft 
Indies, &c. He defended the ſlave 
captains actuſed by Mr. Wilber- 
force of certain outrages at Caiabar, 
and ſaid they only fired over the 


town. 

Mr. Rolle faid he would never 
vote on popylar opinion, and ac- 
cuſed the members who voted for 
the abolition, of voting againſt their 
conſciences!!! © 

The queſtion was adjourned to 
Wedneſday the 25th of April, when 
Mr. Dundas moved his firſt reſolu- 


tion, viz. “ That the importation by 


of negroes into the Britiſh colonies 
ſhould ceafe the 1ſt of January 
1800.“ 

Lord Sheffield expreſſed his plea- 
ſure at the proſpect of getting nd of 
a miſchievous diſcuſſion, He diſputed 
the right of this country to put a 
ſtop to the flave trade. He com- 
pared the negroes to live proviſions, 
and ſaid we might as well ſay it was 
mt lawful to put animals to death. 
He ſaid the 
petitions, but had been procured by 
aſjociations, a meaſure to which he 
had always been a decided enemy, 

Lord Mornington expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction that the great blow to 
the ſlave trade was ſtruck, The 
trade however he alledged admitted 
of no modification ; between right 
and wrong there could be no com- 
promiſe, We could not modify in- 
juſtice ; we could not purchaſe the 
he queſtion 
now was, how long ſhall we carry on 
a traffic which we ourſelves con- 
demn and declare to be inhuman ? 
Some had thought that we ſhould be 
unjuſt for ten years, others thought 
mat it would be ſufficient if we con- 
tinged fo for fe; 


7 By 7 
770 Mornington 
was ſupported by Mr. Ryder, Mr. 


titions were not fair 


| channel. It was ſaid that it was im- 
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It had been ſaid that the flaye 
trade was ſanctioned by the legiſla- 
ture, but this was virtually not true g 
for if the ſtature which the mers 
chants and traders confidered as 
their charter on this occaſion was 
faithfully adhered to, it would opes 
rate not as an encouragement, 
as an abolition, for by that ſtatutes 
all perſons concerned in the trade 
were reſtrained under à penalty of 
1001. from * taking or procuting 
any African flaye by force, violence, 
fraud or any indirect means whats 
ever,” From which it appeared 
that the trade as conf?/idly carried 
on was ſo far from being findtioned 
the legiſlature, that it was 
actually prohibited. 


His lordſhip concluded with mov, - 


ing, that the words ** 1ſt of Jan 
. in the original motion, ſhoul 
nee 


3 amendment 


R. Thornton, Mr. W. Smith, Mr, 
Wyndham, Mr. Pitt, fir J, John» 
ſon, Mr, Fox, and Mr. Wilberforce, 

The general arguments againſt 
the ſlave trade were ſtated in very 
ſtrong terms by theſe gentlemen. 
Mr. Ryder jn particular, declared 
himſelf a' convert ta the evidence 
which was laid before the houſe; and 
in onſequence of à complete con» 
viction declared his hoſtility to every 
pretence and intereſt in ſupport of 
the trade, as “ he could not hold a 
balance with gold in one ſcale, and 
blood in the other,” | 

In anſwer to the plea * 
our commerce and manufactures, 
was urged by the abolitioniſts, that 
the capital of the London, Briſtal, 


and Liverpool merchants, now em- 


ployed in the flave trade, might 


eaſily be diverted into ſome 


24 pole 
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poſſible to determine wi 
of » . 2 | * 
| his appearance, and 
eo fp a; aer gan be 
founded upon circumſtance, 
pretence that negroes were 
really bred for ſale, was treated as 
iculous, and it was ſhewn from 
the. evidence that kidnapping and 
war were almoſt excl vely the 
means of procuring a ſuppl po This 
was confirmed. by the of Mr, 
Edyards to the 4 5 aſſembly, 
who aſſerted, from intelli * which 
e had collected from his own ne- 
groes, that Mr, Wilberfarce was 
bily informed as to the manner in 
right ſlaves are generally procured,” 
Good: policy, it was urged, always 
e e ity ' and the iſlands 
rinciple of duty imperiouſly de- 
Fa th that a termination ſhould be 
at to the injuſtice which was done 
th Africans, even without conſult- 
ing the Weſt Indies; ; to at other- 
would be to give a ſanction to 
1 murder, cruelty and in- 
2 If therefore they acted on 
the principle of duty they mult 


entlemen were intreated to con · 
fider how many thouſands of their 
ow citizens might be condemned 
'to death, and ſufferings warle than 


death, by the vote of this right, 22 


ſhould it be in favour of continuing 
the trade a few years longer. If the 
trade was ſuch that it ought to be 
aboliſhed in 1800, it ought not 
to be permitted for a moment to 


With reſpect to the policy of a hu to the im partation, ſlaves would 


gradual abolition there were on 
o grounds upon which it could be 


e one was, that the ft 
' Importation of 1 negroes was neceſſary 
for extendin 3 cultivation in the 


nds, ; the other, that it was neceſ- 
ry to keep up the preſent ſock. 
1 firſt of theſe was now given up, 


"and with reſpect to the other, i it ap- 


b WIE from pms the table, that 
$s for. ſix years previous to 

the auen of 2 trade, had 
nt ſupp . 
groes, and * the other iſlands 
except four there had been no im- 
rtation at all. In Jamaica the im · 
rtation had 1 been conſider. 
able, but it was not to keep up the 
population, but to extend the culti- 
vation merely, Mr, Long and go- 
vernor Edwards both admitted 
that if the equality 4 the ſexes waz 
nearly maintain 2 
of Jamaica would aa, xtend 
ing the cultivation had been proved 
GARRY to the ſlaves and ruiuous 


ojectors, and this had par. 
eule been the caſe in the ceded 
3 in Dominica, it was well 
— great loſs of flaves and 
want of 1 had been * 
quence of ſuch projects. The plan 


of cultivation, it was urged, might 
in many caſes be altered withcut 


loſs to. the proprietors : though ſu- 


gar will not grow in all places where 


cotton will, cotton will be found to 


anſwer wherever ſugar can be raiſed; 
A ree to the immediate abolition. and i 


it was notorious, that thrice the 


number of hands are required to the 
cultivation of ſugar compared with 


— of cotton, The | uſe of the 
ugh was alſo ſtrongly re com · 

— ed on the authority of fir ]. 
Jobn ſtone, who affirmed. that he had 
ied the experiment on his own 
plantations i in the Weſt Indies, and 
it od, ſucceeded even beyond his ex- 

ation, 


It had been ſaid that if a ſtop was 


be ſmu I info the iſlands. 
2 this was anſwered, that the 
— 05 flayes was not the moſt 
icable buſiveſs in the world. A 
fave could not when landed be taken 


ta pieces and paſs for another com- 


modity; he muſt be landed in his 
own proper ſhape, and after all, be 
may tell chat he was ſmuggled, and 

perhapi 
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perhaps bring proof of the fact. At 
all events it would be right that the 
committee ſhould make the expert- 
ment ; they might aboliſh or rather 
ſuſpend the trade for a period of five 
ears, and then ſee it 

tial to the intereſts of the colonies 
that it ſhould be reſurhed. 
Theſe arguments were oppoſed by 
col. Phipps, Mr. Eſtwicke, and Mr. 
Dundas. 


The principal object of the two 
firſt of 1 gentlemen appeared to 
be, to caſt opprobrium on the pet 
tioners and advocates for the 
tion, whom they ed as 
ig — — The ini alſo 
ons, 

err 
the | one and traders, which 
would neceſſarily add to the public 
burdens. 


On the of humanity, it 
was all by Mr. Dundas, that 
there could not be two opinions. 
But it was urged, that by a moderate 
continuance of the trade for a ſhort 
time, the ends of humanity would be 


moſt completely anfwered, as the - 


general abolition could be effected 
1 ty, by 
this than by any 


other mode. The 


planters muſt be led by degrees to 
adopt the uſe of the gh and of 
other inſtruments for the leſſening 


ſuch regulations as the abolition 
— neceſſary. 


Such was, as nearly as poſſible, the 


ſtate of the argument on this ocea- 
ſion. On a diviſion there ap 

a majority of againſt lord 
Mornington's t. 

The debate was revived on the 
27th, when lord Mornington _ 


yr a new amendment gpon r. 
das's firſt reſolution, Which was 
to ſubſtitute for the . 1 of January 
1800, the iſt of January 1995.” 
Alter ſo copious a ſtatement of 
the arguments employed on the 
g diſcuthen, it would be a 
uſeleſs conſumption of time to detail 
the particulars of this debate. Let 
it ſuffice rherefore to ſay, that after 
negativing lord Mornington's ' a- 
mendment, a compromiſe was pro- 
on the motion of fir Edward 
bull, which fixed the period 
of abolition for the iſt of January 
1796, and which was accepted by 
both parties, and the amendment 


ee by a ma- 
Jority of 40. l 


On the iſt of May a ſeries of re- 
ſolutions ſimilar to thoſe preſented 
by Mr. Dundas, but with ſome al- 
terations, were preſented to the 
commons by Mr. Pitt, and after 
having received the ſanction of the 
houſe, they were carried up to the 


of manual labour. Should the trade lords 


be abruptly aboliſhed, the colonies 
would be ſupplied in a clandeſtine 
manner by other nations, Were 
the Dutch, for iuſtance, ſo regardleſs 
of profit as to refuſe to carry negroes 
where they would find a ready mar- 
ket? The power of this country 
to prevent the iſlands from being 
ſupplied with —_— dy other 
nations, was not a defirable thing to 
bring to trial, The fituation with 
reſpect to their creditors, to whichſthe 
unmediate abolition would reduce 
the planters, was a further argu- 
ment againſt this meaſure, ſince it 
might diſable them from adopting 


In the upper houſe the advocates 
for the abolition were leſs ſucceſsful ; 
and the friends of the meaſure could 
not obſerve without ſurprize, that in 
that aſſembly, where the dignity of 
the perſonages, their connections and 
habits of life ſhould appear to form 
the moſt effectual bulwark againſt 
the operation of intereſt ; there the 
cauſe of humanity ſhould meet with 


- the moſt feeble ſupport; it was not 


without ſurprize and concern that 
they beheld a prince of the blood, the 
third only in degree from the throne, 
embarking with unuſual ardour in 
the unpopular cauſe, and declaring 

him ſelt 
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himſelf . inimical. to their wiſhes. 
The truth is, and it cannot be diſſem · 
bled, that the influence of humanity 
acts with the moſt powerful energy 
on the great maſs of the people; and 
the ſalutary controul Which popular 
ſentiment naturally poſſeſſes over 
the repreſentative body manifeſted 
itſelf in this inſtance. The voice of 
the people on this occaſion was the 
voice of lumanity, the 22 God, 
and the repreſentauves of the 

heard it and obeyed. vs 1 
The advocates for the abuſes of 
the ſlave trade, however, did not 
on this occaſion preſume to come 
forward with an open and avowed 
oppoſition, but ſheltered themſelves 
under the maſked battery of form; 
and by gaining time to the ſlave 
dealers, a double end was to be an- 
ſwered. They could purſue their 
iniquitous traffic for at leaſt another 
year without interruption, and there 
was a probability, that by the inter- 
vention of ſuch a period the popu- 
Jar fervour might abate upon the 
ſubject, or ſome fortunate war, or 


other circumſtance might opportune» 


oped, and 
{rate the endeavours of the 
friends of mankind, © 
As the debate which took place 
in the houſe of lords on che 8th of 
May, regarded only the expediency 
of hearing evidence at the bar of 
the houſe. or before. a committee 
above” ſtairs, the friends of the 
abolition, lord Grenville,” the biſhop 
of London, lord Portcheſter, earl 
Stanhope, and lord Rawdon, were 
defirous' of diſpatch, and therefore 
ſtrongly urged the neceſſity of an 
up- ſtairs committee. Lord Stormont, 
the duke of Clarence, Lord Hawkſ- 
bary, the lord chancellor, and the 
biſhop of St, David's, on the other 
hand, pleaded for the hearing of evi- 
dence at the bar: a meaſure which 
could, anſwer no other poſſible pur- 
poſe than that of gaining time, and 
protracting the abolition. The queſ. 
tion was notwithſtanding carried. 
Evidence was ordered to be heard 
at the bar, and (as might juſtly be 
expected) but little progreſs was 
made during the ſeſſion, h 
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CHAP. III. 


Wrfminſier Police Bill. Debates on that Syhjet. New Foreſt Bill, Rejeaed 
inthe Lords. Mr. Reſts Trial. Royal Burghs in Scotland. Debates on Mr. 
Sheridan's Motion on that Subject. Society of friends of the People. Debates 
on Mr. Grey's notice reſpecting a Reform in Parliament. Royal Proclama- 
tion. Debates on the Adareſi. Debates in the Houſe of Lords on the ſamt 
Subject. Debates on the Birmingham Riots, Relief of the Scotch Epiſcopa- 
lians. Debates on Mr. Feat Motion for the Repeal of the penal Statutts 

again the Unitarians. Debates in the Lords on the Libel Bill. Debtor 
and Creditor Bill, Statement of the Revenue and Finances of India, 


O unite perſonal ſecurity with 
1 general liberty; to preſerve in- 
violate the rights of property, to 
repreſs the efforts of violence, Wich- 


out eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of tyranni. 


cal coercion; to reſtain the evil 
paſſions of the depraved part of the 
community, and yet to prevent the 

„„ 
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:buſes of power 
aceable and well ups ed citizen, 
3s among the moſt arduous 

of government and legiſlation. In 
large and opulent communities, from 


with reſpeR to the 
labours 


the anequal diffuſion of property, 
pnited with the general ſpirit of diſ- 


fipation' which uſually prevails, the 


tak is rendered ſtill more difficult; 
and where the ſuper population of 
an overgrown metropolis produces 
a fertility in viee, the public ſecu- 
rity ſeems to demand unſleeping vi- 
ilance, or uncommon ſeverity. 
* Innumerable plans have been de- 
viſed by different projectors for re- 
ulating the police of London and 
Freftmin ſter ; but moſt of them when 
reduced to practice, have fallen far 
ſhort of their intended effect. The 
famous ſyſtem of the ingenious 
Henry Fielding has only facilitated 


the apprehenſion of offenders, while 
it perhaps has in ſome meaſure con- 


tributed to the multiplication of 
crimes. But the moſt unfortunate 
circumſtance is, that the weight and 
dificulty of the buſineſs has com- 
pletely diſcouraged men of rank and 
property from executing the import- 
ant office of juſtice of the peace, 
within the precincts of the metropo- 
lis, and it has too frequently fallen 
into the hands of mean and merce- 
nary perſons.—Juſtice has been 
openly brought to marker, and dif- 
penſed to the higheſt bidder; feuds 
and lawſuits have been fomented in- 
duſtriouſly among the lower claſſes 
of ſociety, even by thoſe whoſe ex- 
preſs duty it was to preſerve the 
peace ; a ſyſtem of extortion was 
eſtabliſhed, and the yenerable name 
of magiſtrate loſt in the contemp- 
tuous appellation of a trading juſtice. 
Such were at leaſt the oſtenſible 
reaſons for a new arrangement re- 
f petting the internal government and 
regulation of the city of Weſtmin- 
ler, and thoſe parts of Middleſex 
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adjacent to London. The bill was 
introduced into parliament early in 
March by Mr. Burton, and its out- 
line was to eſtabliſh five principal 
offices, to beal ways for the ad- 
miniſtration of that branch of juſtice 
which falls within the juriſdiction of 
the juſtices of the peace. To each 
office three juſtices were to be ap- 
pointed, each with the falary of 

ool. per ann. No fees were al- 
— to be taken by the juſtices, and 
the fees paid into all the offices 
were to be conſolidated in one fund, 
which was te be applied towards 
the diſcharge of the ſalaries ; and 
completely to annihilate the name 
and functions of trading juſtices, no 
perſon in the commiſſion of the peace 
within that diſtrict was to be per- 
mitted to receive fees. 

That the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem ro · 
quired ſome alteration, no perſon 
acquainted with the abuſes or rather 
perverſions of juſtice which pre- 
vailed, can poſſibly doubt; yet the 
friends of freedom ſaw in the new 
mode of regulation ſome traits not 
entirely favourable to the general li- 
berties of the nation. They ſaw 
in it an influence added to the exe- 
cutive authority, which was the 
more dangerous for being near the 
ſeat of government ; and they ſaw 
in one particular clauſe a deviation 
from that rule of juſtice which for 
centuries has been eſteemed the pal- 
ladium of our conſtitution. By a 
—— into _ bill, the 
conſtables were empowered to 
prehend ſuch perſons as could _ 
give a good account of themſelves, 
and the — * to — them 
as 1ncorrigible rogues and va 
bonds. — „ it was . 
ſerted, conferred on magiſtrates a 
power pregnant with abuſe; and 
thoſe who were likely to be the 
objects of it, the lower claſſes of the 
people, had ſeldom the means of ap- 
Wu plying 
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What was the 


the rich only, and the 


bo 


plying for redreſs-againſt abuſes of 
power. The intent of this clauſe 
was to find out new ohjects for juſ- 
tice, perſons called reputed thieves. 


It was therefore 2 aſked, 
eſinition of a 


veputed thief? It was aſſerted 
to be a new and unuſual principle 
49 puniſh men, not for acts which 
they had committed, but for crimes 
which they intended to commit. 
The clauſe was calculated to protect 
alone 
were to ſuffer by it.—It was 
feſſedly intended to procure eaſe to 
their . pleaſures, and to guard the 
entrance to and play-houſes, 
Beſides this, it referred to another 
act, and then omitted to name the 
puniſhment to be inflicted. The 
vagrant act was the ftatute alluded 
to; a ſtatute ſufficiently objection- 
able,on account of the generauty of 
its ex ent, and the inordinate ſeve- 
rity of the puniſhments it inflicted. 
It was true there was — 
afterwards to the quarter ſeiſions, 
and the perſons apprehended under 
the preſent elauſe might be acquitted 
there, — But could the punithment 
they had ſuffered be done away ? 
could the whipping be taken off, or 
the evils that reſulted from their 
impriſoument remedied ? Another 
objection to the clauſe was, that 
the apprehending the reputed 
thief was to depoſe on oath that he 
was deemed a thief :; a ſpecies of 
oath which ought not in a well-go- 
verned ſtate to be encouraged, as 
it might be introductory to perjury, 
and would tend to wear out the 
moral obligation of an oath. The 
clauſe went further to ſuperſede the 
nece ſſity of a jury, and the magiſtrate 
might in this als inflict. puniſhment 
on a man whom a jury would have 
acquuted. | 
The general principle of the bill 
was allo arraigned in ſtrong terms. 
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eſtabliſhed office, and it could be of 


It was ſaid that the ſyſtem of ow 
conſtitution was, that juſtice ſhouli 
be. adminiſtered throughout the 
kingdom gratuitouſly; that the dif. 
cretionary powers granted to juſtices 
of the peace were in m Caſez 
exorbitant, and were — * in 
conſideration of the pe to whom 
they were granted. Was it fit then 
to grant all theſe powers, and more, 
to a new deſcription of magiſtrate; 
appointed by and recerving ſalaries 
from the crown? In a word, inſtead 
of aſyſtem of police, the preſent mea. 
ſure appeared only to be a ſyſtem 
of influence. It was nearly in theſe 
terms and upon theſe principles that 
the bill was ſed in the common 
by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Windham; and in 
the upper houſe by lords Lough- 
borough and Rawdon, The 
was defended in the commons by its 
author Mr. Burton, by Mr. Dundas 
Mr. Wilberforce, and others ; and 
in the houſe of lords by lords $Syd- 
ney, Kenyon, Grenville, and the 
lord chancellor. 

The general neceſſity of a reform 
in the police of Weſtminſter was 
pleaded in the firſt inſtance; and it 
was added, that a more ſevere police 
was required there than in the more 
remote parts of the kingdom. The 
appointment of juſtices, it was ob- 
ſerved, was already in the hands of 
the crown ; they were now paid out 
of the fees actually received at the 
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little conſequence whether it was re. 
ceived in that form or in that of 
fixed ſalaries. One of the grand 
objects of this bill was to provide 2 
body of juſtices for whoſe conduct 
government would be reſponſible. 
This was indeed the only mode of 
reſcuing the people from the op- 
flions and exactions of the trad- 
ing juſtices. Independent gentle- 
men could not be found to aft # 
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juſtices, and the only reſource was a 


tipendiary ſyſtem. | 
With reſpedt to the clauſe em- 


powering conſtables to apprehend parties. 


notorious thieves, it was argued that 
i was no new principle in the law; 
it was known even before our ſlatute 
law, In the earlieſt times perſons 
of ſuſpicious appearance were taken 
up and kept in cuſtody, till they 
either explained their — — 
way of life, or ecurity 
thei good — By this clauſe 
the conſtable eduld not act ad arbi- 
— — VE were _ be ex- 
ined ; if a perſon ive 
a account of himſelf, 2 
entitled to his diſcharge; and if the 
magiſtrate or conſtable ated ſo as 
tooppreſs any individual, they would 
be ſubjeQ to an action. 
— — th 
as an abſolute rem 
al the defects of the police, but as a 
meaſure calculated to diſcover what 
would be'the beſt mode -of framing 
a police, which might approach as 
near perfection as human infirmity 
would admit. It was a mere expe- 
riment, being limited in its duration, 
and at 'the expiration of the term 
propoſed, parliament would be able 
to judge of its expediency. | 
On this principle the bill was 
paſſed. 
Whatever might be the inten- 
tons of miniſtry in the act which 
we have juſt noticed (and we are 
far f-, aſeribiag to them 


ſiniſter deſign in the meaſure), it is 


certain that it excited ſtill ſtronger 
cenſure among the maſs of the 

ple than within the walls of parlia- 
ry = the — —— mi- 
d1 u ves by an- 
other act — greater; he al- 
lade to the bill for inclofing certain 
parts of the New Foreſt, under the 


plea of promoting the growth of 
unmber there. Jn Me hooks of dards 


joyed ; and the alarmin 


ſected the rights 


paſſed upon — 


of the moſt reſpectable peers of 
ies. Lord Portchefter was par- 
ticularly ſevere upon Mr. Roſe, and 
declared that it was a hl framed 
purely to ſerve him: he noticed the 
immenſe emoluments which this 
ntleman already received from 
public; the unprecedented num- 
ber of ſinecure places which he en- 
influence 


which he poſſeſſed. 
Carliſle an 

that the word jon was the very 
mildeſt and moſt tender exp 

that could be ed to deſcribe 
this bill. The lord chancellor alſo 
—U—I— ie WOT. Omg 
he ſaid his maj n impoſed 
on i this wre an wa 
a precedent which affected deeply 
the conſtitutional ſituation of the 


crown. 


-fence on a report of the commil- 


ſioners of the land revenue, who had 
recommended an attention to the 
rowth of timber in the kingdom. 
hey denied that the bill at all af- 


affirmed that it was a meaſure dic- 
tated entirely by the neceſſities of 
the nation, and an attention to its 
intereſts. FAY 
The bill was however wi 

upon the objections of the 

fition, though lord Grenville inti- 
mated that ſomething of the kind 
would be introduced in the 1ſac- 


ceeding ſeſſion. 


As the character of a miniſtry is 


always connected with the ſtate of 


public affairs, and as this is fre- 
uently to be collected better from 


the minuter parts of their conduct, 


than from tranſactions of more ap- 

nt importance, we ſhould be de - 

ctent im our duty as hiſtorians if we 
Attac 
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— 4 —— in which 
r. was principally con- 
cerned. | pally 

In the courſe of the ſummer a 
trial at bar had taken place between 


'a publican of the name of Smith, 


and Mr. George Roſe, ſecretary to 
the treaſury; and from ſome cir- 
cumſtances which appeared in' the 
courſe of that trial, Mr. Thompſon 
was induced, on the 13th of March, 
to make an appeal to the houſe of 
commons relative to the conduct of 
that gentleman. 

He ſaid the ſubſtance of the evi- 
dence in the trial went to charge 
Mr. Roſe with having interfered in 
the Weſtminſter election in an un- 
warrantable manner. It appeared 
in evidenee, that Mr. Smith, had 
ſome time before been convicted in 


à penalty of 5;ol. for an offence 


againſt the exciſe laws; and that 
afterwards, in conſequence of ſer- 
.vices performed by Mr. Smith in 
the courſe of the election, at the re- 


_ of Mr. Roſe, a part of the 


ne was remitted to him. In proof 
of what he alledged, Mr. Thompſon 
proceeded to ſtate the various cir- 
cumſtances of à converſation be- 


tween Mr. Smith and Mr. Roſe, to 


which the former was introduced by 
an honourable member of that 


houſe, He then alluded to the trial, 
.in which it appeared that Mr. Smith 
had been employed by Mr. Roſe in 
the election, in conſequence of which 


a jury had given a verdict in favour 


.of Mr. Smith. far the full amount of 


his bill. He then preſſed the object 


of his motion upon the feelings of 


the houſe, and wiſhed them to reflect 
on the conſequences of permitting a 


ſeeretary of the treaſury to employ 


the money of the public in ſupport- 
ing the cd of a member of that 
houſe ; and on the probable effects 


of ſuffering the public to underſtand 


that their money was waſted for the 


. corru purpoſe of uring ſeat: 
for uy riends of 2 He 


concluded with moving, © That this 


houſe will on Friday next reſolye 


itſelf into a committee of the whole 


houſe, to enquire into all abuſe; 


committed. by perſons in office at 
the election of a member to ſerve in 
parliament ſor the city of Wel. 
miniſter in July 1788, as far as the 
ſame relates to ies incurred 
under the exciſe laws or lottery 
act. 

Mr. Lambton ſeconded the mo. 


tion, and in ſupport of the inquiry 


ſtated another fact, in ſubſtance a 
follows: in the year 1788, one Hol. 
kins being at that time in priſon, at 
the ſuit of the ſolicitor ro the lot- 
tery, for certain — for of- 
fences againſt the lottery act, wrote 
to the ſolicitor, informing him that 
he could procure fifty or ſixty votes 
for lord Hood at Weſtminſter 
election, provided he could be ad- 
mitted to bail, and that ſuch bail a 
he could offer would not- be ob- 
jected to. The ſolicitor ſaid, he 
could not do this on his own accord, 
but muſt have authority from a 
higher quarter. The man was at- 
terwards admitted to bail, and his 
bail « were the moſt miſerable and 


wretched ragamuflins that ever of- 


fered to commit a perjury ;** indeed 
ſo wretched were they, that when 
they came to take the neceſſary 
oaths before the judge at his cham- 
bers, though they brought a note 
from the ſokcitor ſignifying his con- 
ſent, they were actually refuſed, 
The fact, however, in concluſion 
was, that their bail was taken, and 
Hoſkins did actually poll for lord 


Hood ſixty votes; fince when, neither 
he nor his bail had ever been heard 


of, Mr. Lambton having ftated 
this fact, obſerved, that the public 
had paid ol. out of their pockets, 
to ptocure votes for lord Hood; * 
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if miniſters could, as it ſuiced their 
convenience, ſuſpend the operation 
of ſame laws, and remit the conſe- 
quences of others, where was the 
freedom of the county? 
Mr. Roſe-in his defence-alleged, 
that the penalty in which Smith had 
been convicted, was for - brewing 
beer at home, and it appeared that 
this beer was no other than ſmall 
beer for the uſe of his own family. 
That one third of the penalty went 
to the of St. Martin's pariſh, 
the reſt to the king; that the veſtry 
of that | pariſh bad declared their 
willingneſs to remit their part of the 
penalty; that Mr. Roſe had referred 
$mith's petition to the board to 
whoſe cognizance it belonged, But 
to ſhew the houſe of what little avail 
his interference had proved, the pe- 
nalty was not remitted by the board, 
but half of it had actually been paid, 
and the reſt was to be made good by 
inſtalments. 1 
During the time of the laſt gene · 
ml election, Mr. Roſe confeſled, that 
Smith came to him, and made a pro- 
poſition for opening his houſe, and 
declared that he could detect a great 
number of bad votes which had 
given for lord John Townſhend, 
when he anſwered—** Do ſo, if you 
can it will be doing a good thing. 
= did fo, f * — 
e had promiſed, and at le ap- 
plied to him to be paid. The anſwer 
was—* Return to lord Hood's com- 
mittee; they will pay you.“ Smith 
however again demanded payment, 
obtained 


commenced an action, and 
a verdict. 
With regard to the other charge 


ing the admiſſion of Hoſkins, 

to bail by ſham bail, he proteſted he 

had never heard the man's name 
before that day. | 

Mr. Grey, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 

- inſiſted that there was am- 


ple ground for inquiry, notwithſtand- 
ing the right, hon. geatleman's de- 
tence. Mr. Roſe had declared that 
he had directly tranſmitted Smith's 
petition to Mr. Cholmondely, chair- 
man of the exciſe board, and pro- 
teſted he had no otherwiſe interfered. 
On the contrary, a letter from Mr. 
Roſe to Mr. Smith was produced, 
inviting him to meet Mr. Vivian 
the ſolicitor to the exciſe, on the 
buſineſs, at his own houſe in Palace 
Yard. 

With reſpect to Hoſkins, what- 
ever the right hon. gentleman might 
proteſt theſe were the ſacts: ift. 
That Mr. Hoſkins was under arreſt 
for penalties incurred under the lot- 
tery act to the amount of 700. and 
that during the election he offered 
ſo bring 60 votes, provided he was 
ſuffered to eſcape. ad. That the 
ſolicitor to the lottery, who was alſo 
agent for lord Hood, ſaid he muſt 
couſult higher autberity. 31. That 
Hoſkins was ſuffered to eicape, by 
two bail being accepted, who were 
not worth a ſhilling: and 4th. That 
lord Hood had fince paid his agent's 
bill, in which there is this curious 
charge To che expence of fivding 
bail for the action againſt Hokins, 
who engaged-to bring up 60 votes, 


3. ** 

he chancellor of the exchequer 
was againſt going into the enquiry, 
becauſe there was no one public of- 
ficer againſt whom in this bufineſs a 
direct charge could be fixed. Mr. 
Thompſon's motion was accordingly 
diſmiſſed, on a diviſion of aa i againſt 


. On the 18th of April, Mr. She- 


ridan made his long expected motion 
for an inquiry into the grievances 
complained of by petition from the 
royal burghs of $:otland. 

He ſtated, that ſome years ago a 
number of petitions. from the royal 


- - burghs 
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when he propoſed laſt year to 
upon the propoſed examination, 


of ſucceſs, 
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hs had been preſented to the 
houſe, pointing out grievances, and 
unanimouſly demanding redreſs. The 
number of royal burghs was in all 66, 
and at this time 50 of them had con- 
curred in their complaint, The pe- 
titions ſet forth the general miſma- 
ment, miſapplication of money, 
dilapidation of property, and varidus 
injuries and grievances ſuſtained by 
them, in conſequence of the uſurped 
nuthority of certain ſelſ- elected ma- 
giſtrates in theſe burghs, and that to 
theſe aints there was at preſent 
no redreſs to be obtained under the 
law of Scotland. When Mr. She- 
ridan, three ſeſſions ago introduced a 
bill into the houſe for removing the 
cauſe of theſe complaints, the griev- 
ances were admitted by the o 
party to be of the utmoſt magnitude, 
and allowed that if they could be 
ved, redreſs ought to be, and 
Bould be granted; but they ſaid he 
was then irregular in his application, 
and. that he ought to conſtitute a 
committee of inquiry, and if he 
ved his facts redreſs muſt follow. 
After collecting every kind of proof 
that could be wanted in ſuch a caſe, 


was anſwered, it was then too late in 
the ſeſſion. Upon this principle, 
and — a fair proipect 
houſe had entered 

into a reſolution, on the 27th of M 
laſt, that early in the next ſeſſion it 
would take into conſideration the 
ſtate of the royal burghs. Here it 
was evident that it was the inten- 
tion of the houſe to go fairly into 
this inquiry; this could only be done 
by a committee, and to refuſe a 
committee was to refuſe every thing 

that could relate to the ſubject. 
One objection had indeed been 
made which was a little curious, He 


of the grievances ſpecified 


was called upon by the oppoſite par. 
þ wr a ſpecific remedy to the 

he complained of, before the 
houſe ſhould enter into this enquiry, 
This was recommended to the chan. 
cellor cf the exchequer as an ob- 
ſervation to be made, and it was 4 
little bard on that right hon. gentle. 
man, becauſe it was giving him a 
ridiculous character to ſupport; for 
he had ſaid on a former occaſion— 
« Do not call upon us for a remedy 
till you have ſhewn us your griey. 
ance.” This was the very ching 
he (Mr. S.) aſked for; all he wiſhed 
was to have the power of evincigg 
he aſked 2 remedy. For the 
ſatiafaction of gentlemen, however, 


- he was diſpoſed to go farther; he 


would now in what was the 
— 0 wh ne — 
ſtrates in thoſe burghs. ** 

It had been ſaid that there were 
ſach grievances in England as well 
as in Scotland : was this any reaſon 
for giving redreſs to neither? Wu 
juſtice to be defeated by a commu- 
nity of ? it had alſo been 
aſſerted, that there were in Scotland 
courts competent to take cognizance 
ihed in theſe 
1 He had, — — 

4 eman reat le 

reſult was, that — not any 
of them. | 

Of late it had become a faſhion to 
decry every thing in the ſhape of 
—_ It was carried - far wy 

made a principle in ſu 
univerſal 4 4 It — 
ever the beſt part of our conſtitution, 
that it contained a principle of re. 
_— = very nature, and 4 
at thi nothing in it tha vw 
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beautiful, that had not been forced 
from _ — __ from the 
uſurpations of defpotiſm. 

— ons, Mr. 8. obſerved, 
thought chat there was ſomething in 
the preſent time which ſhould deter 
us from thinking of reform; and 
that was, becauſe there had been a 
revolution in France. Whatever 
might be the conduct of the parties 
concerned in that revolution, Mr. S. 
thought that, with _ to the 
event itſelf, there could be but one 
feeling upon the ſubje&.—exulta- 
tion and joy at the downfal of the 
deſpotiſm of France, the greateſt 
enemy England ever had. That 
deſpotiſm, whoſe ambitious, turbu- 


FIST 


ſo many thouſands of her ſubjects, 
and ſo many millions of her money. 
That deſpotiſm, that foe to the hap- 
pineſs of the haman race, was de- 
firoyed. The national — = Ang 
ſaid, were the beſt committee of ſup- 
ply England ever had. The fafety 
of our poſſeſſions in India was owing 
to the French revolution, and thete- 
fore that event in this point of view 
was a bleſſing. By aſſuring us tran- 
quillity abroad, it afforded us leiſure 
to look into abuſes at home, and en- 
abled us to proceed without being in- 
timidated into a dangerous compli- 
ance with popular clamor on the one 
hand, or too ready to liſten to the fears 
of the timid on the other. Such was 
tde ſeaſon to correct abuſes; and what 
was the leſſon which the revolution 
ff France ought to afford to this 
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er reformation · of abuſes, at a time 
there was nothing to — 


ag the evils with which a reform- 
ation by violence might be attended. 
e muſt ſay therefore to the houſe, 
Mat unleſs they meant to tell the 
1 792. p 
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lent, and reſtleſs ſpirit, coſt England 


us: this was the oy of avoid-, 
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people that their rights were en- 


tirely neglected, and that they had 
no friends in the houſe of commons, 
they would yield redreſs when fairly 
claimed. | | 
The lord advocite of Scotland 
conſidered it his duty to give ſome 
opinion upon the ſubject now before 
the houſe, in the manner which ap- 
— to him the moſt proper and 
ſt adapted to the real intereſts of 
Scotland. ö | 
In his opinion, the petitions might 
be divided into three branches. 1ſt. 
That the inhabitants were liable to 
the illegal exaction of taxes. 2d. 
That there were inſtances of groſs 
miſrule and miſconduct in the ma- 
iſtrates, in the dilapidation of pub- 
ic property, and general diſcharge 
of their duty: and, laſtly, That there 
was no court of judicature in Scot- 
land to which thoſe magiſtrates 
were reſponſible. The two firſt he 
contended were unfounded. The 
laſt he would admit in part, as far 
as reſpected the production of ac- 
counts, and lamented that there was 
ſuch a denciency in the laws of Scot- 
land; and if there was a ſpecific 
ropofition before the houſe, either 
in the form of a bill, or in any other 
way that would remedy this defect, 
he would moſt willingly join iſſue 
with the right hon. gentleman, and 
be happy to ſupport it, provided 
the regulations were ſuch as went 
merely to remedy an exiſting griev- 
ance, and did not interfere with the 


conſtitutional ſyſtem of the Scotch 
ountry? Obviouſly this, that we bar s 
dupht to attend to a rational and ſo- 


hs. Fre 

With reſpect to the propoſal of 
taking away the power of (elf-elec- 
tion, as it was called, in theſe burghs, 
the lord advocate declared that he, 
for one, ſhould always oppoſe every 
attempt which favoured ſuch a mea- 
ſure. As to the illegal exaction 


of money from the inhabitants, he 
E declared 
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declared that ftatement to be com- 
pletely wrong. If any magiſtrate 
exacted taxes from, or dilapidated 
the property of the burgeſſes, he 
affirmed that there was a power in 
the court of ſeſſion to i-quire into 
and to redreſs. all ſuch grievances, 
On theſe grounds he declared him- 
ſelf averſe to going inte the propoſed 
committee of inquiry. 

In remark'ng on the obſervations 
of the lord advocate, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
that the queſtion was, Inquiry or 
no inquiry?” that it was not right 
to ſet aſſertion againſt aſſertion. He 
conceived that when any member of 
that houſe ſaid, I have a fact which 
appears to me to be true;“ the only 
way to diſpoſe of it was either to 
give the inquiry, that the fact might 
E aſcertained, or to ſay, We admit 
the fact to be true; but are of opi- 
nion that no inquiry ought to be 

ranted, becauſe it is not of ſufficient 
1mportance to waſte time on its in- 


veſtigation. | 
Another argument of the learned 

gentleman was not more happy. He 

there were three objects of com- 


pla. of which only one was well 
found d. What then? © You muſt 
Rate your remedy, or you .Jhall not 
have an inquiry concerning the fact.“ 
Was this at any time the practice of 
arliament? Was it even, the caſe 
in the recent queſtion eoncerning the 
abolition of the ſlave trade, or con- 
cerning any other buſineſs that came 
-legally before the houſe ? 
|; He well knew that it was the prac- 
tice to call every reform a ſubverſion; 
' but that ought never to deter men 
from entering on an inquiry; if that 
maxim was carried always into ef- 
fe, no evils would be prevented, 
nor any grievance redreiſed. The 
complaint here was from the Scotch 
burghs, that their officers had miſ- 
managed the concerns entruſted to 
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their care; that by their mode 
election perſons were to diſpoſe qq 


the property of thoſe who had ng 


the ſhadow of a choice at the elec, 
tion, and that the proceedings d 
theſe ſelf-eleted magiſtrates were af. 
terwards carried on in a way that 
precluded all examioation into their 
conduct. Now if there was to be 
no inquiry into the truth of all thiz 
he did mot know what character for 
freedom the inhabitants of Nori 
Britain muſt have. If the houſe dil 
not go into this inquiry, they woull if 
in fact break their promiſe with the 
publis, for they ſtood pledged by: 
reſolution of laſt year to enter upo 
the ſubjet. As to the peace d 
Scotland, it appeared to him ſo fa 
from being in danger from granting 
this inquiry, that it was the only 
means effectually to preſerve it. 
The refuſal indeed might be das. 
gerous, for men were naturally le 
to exceſſes when repeatedly refuſed 
the redreſs of grievances which the 
ſeverely felt. S 

As to the effect of the inquiry be 
would not conceal his ſentiments; te 
ſuſpected there could be no remedy, 
but by altering the mode of elettiu 
in this ſelf. elected council. When i 
was ſaid that many burghs in Eng: 
land were in the ſame condition, i 
called to his mind the pleaſing rt 
collection of what was once ſaid bj 
his friend Mr. Burke, during tbe 
debates on the American taxation 
when ſome maintained upon the pri 
ciple that many individuals in Eng 
land were unrepreſented, that it col 
be no peculiar hardſhip on the Ame. 
ricans, that the Engliſh houſe d 
commons ſhould. vote taxes up0i 
them, without allowing them d 
rightof repreſentation; his hon. friew 
had ſaid . Why do you deal with tb 
people thus? Why do you hold of 


your own defects for their imitation ; 
| | 1 


The motion was reſiſted by Mr. An- 
ruther, Mr. Dundas, and fir J. Sin- 
lair Erſkine, upon the general 
-ounds, that the aſſertions contained 
che petitions were not true, and that 
ey did not contain one article or in. 
ance of a grievance, for which redreſs 
lad been aſked and refuſed. Mr. Rolle 
nid, that his regard for the conſtitu- 
bon led him to oppoſe every motion for 
;form that had been or could be brought 
orward; and as long as he held a 


s " at in parliament, he was determined 
ul ver to countenance any ſpecies Fre- 
en whatever. 


In conformity with this idea, the 


& zouſe divided on the motion for re- 
*＋ erring the papers to a committee. 
) yes, 27: noes, 69, 


As the diſpoſition within appeared 
little favourable to the reformation 
ff abuſes, our readers will not be 
urpriſed at the alarm which was 
xcited in adminiſtration towards the 
loſe of the ſeſſion, by an attempt 
rom without for a parliamen 
eform. In the month of April this 


TT Gt ſociety was inſtituted, at the 
"be ead of which appeared Mr. Baker, 
iedy t. Grey, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
fic RP beridan, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Erſ- 


ine, and ſeveral other members of 
parliament, for the expreſs purpoſe 
df obtaining a reform in the repre- 
entation of the people. The aſ- 
ciation aſſumed the popular title 
ff the Friends of the People ;” 
nd as in a very ſhort ſpace of time 
t was joined by ſome of the moſt 


| U 

2 eſpectable characters both in the 
con nmercial and literary world, it 

ame regarded by miniſters, not with- 

e de the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. 
pd. ter publiſhing a ſet of reſolutions, 

; bend declaration of their ſentiments, 


t was determined in the ſociety, 
hat early in the next ſeſffion a mo- 


h thi 
4 ot on ſhould be brought forward for 
on” "<< form of parliament, and that the 
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conduct of the buſineſs in the houſe 
of commons ſhould be committed to 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Erſkine. 

In conformity with the views and 
intentions of this aſſociation, on 
the zoth of April Mr. Grey roſe 
in the houſe of commons to give no- 
tice of a motion, which in the courſe 
of the next ſeſſion he ſhould ſubmit 
to the conſideration of the houſe; 
the object of which was, a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people. 

The neceſſity of ſuch a reform, 
he obſerved, had been allowed and 
aſſerted by the moſt eminent men in 
both houies of parliament.—It had 
been acknowledged both by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox; and he was now 
convinced, that ſuch was the ſenti- 
ment of the great majority of the 
people. The times indeed, he add- 
ed, were critical, and the minds 
of the people agitated: it was to 
remove every cauſe of complaint, 
and to tranquillize the nation, that 
he meant to bring forward his mo- 
tion. He truſted therefore, that be- 
tween the preſent day and that on 
which he ſhould bring forward the 
propoſition, gentlemen vould well 
weigh the queſtion, and give it 
their moſt deliberate attention; 
and in_that interval he hoped that 
the ſentiments of the people on the 
ſubje& would be fully aſcertained. . 

Mr. Grey had ſcarcely concluded, 
when Mr. Pitt roſe with unuſual 
vehemence. He ſaid, he believed it 
was not ſtrictly regular to enter into 
any obſervation on a mere notice of a 
motion, and therefore he was under 
the correction of the houſe whether 
he ſhould proceed. Go on! go on! 
was then vociferated from different 
parts of the houſe.— If ever there 
was an occaſion, he ſaid, in which 


the mind of every man, who had 


any feeling for the preſent, or 
hope for the future happineſs of the 
Ke 2 ö nation, 
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nation, ſhould be 72 the 


reſent was the time when form 
ſhould be diſregarded, and the ſub- 
ſtance of the debate be kept 3s 
in view. Nothing could be faid, 
nothing could be whiſpered on this 
ſubjet, which did not involve 
queſtions of the moſt extenſive, the 
moſt ſerious, the moſt laſting im- 
portance to the people ef this coun- 
try, to the very being of the ſtate. 
He felt no difficulty in aſſerting, 
in the moſt decifive terms, that he 
objected both to the time and the 
mode in which this buſineſs was 
brought forward. He would confeſs 
that, in one reſpect, he had changed 
his opinion upon this ſubject, and he 
he was not afraid to own it. He 
retained his opinion of the pro- 
riety of a reform in parliament, if 
it could be obtained by a general 
concurrence, pointing harmleſsly at 
its object.— But he was afraid, at 
this moment, that if agreed on by 
that houſe, the ſecurity of all the 
bleſſings we enjoyed would be 
ſhaken to the foundation. He con- 
ceived that the beautiful ſyſtem of 
our conſtitution, and the only ſe- 
curity we had for its continuance 
was in the houſe of commons: 
but that ſecurity was imperfe&, 
while there were perſons who 
thought the Pp not adequate- 
ly repreſented. He once thought, 
and till thought, that if ſome mode 


could be adopted, by which the peo- 


ple could have additional ſecurity for 
a continuance of the bleſſings they 
now enjoy, it would be an improve- 
ment in the conſtitution of this 
country. That was the extent of 
of his object; and if this could be 
obtained, he ſhould think it wiſe to 
make the experiment. 

pon the time and mode of bring- 
ing this ſubje&t forward, he ſaid, 
every rational perſon had two points 
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to conſider. Theſe were the probt 
bility of ſucceſs, and the riſk to 
incurred in the attempt.— Upon th 
latter of theſe, he owned his appre 
henfions were very great. He (ay 
no chance of ſucceeding in the 2. 
tempt, in the firſt place; but (© 
reat danger of anarchy and con. 
faſion in the ſecond. It was ty 
he had made ſome efforts to this el 
fe&t himſelf. But at what time! 
There was then a general apprehen 
fion that we were upon the verged 
a public national bankruptcy, andt 
ſtrong ſenſe was entertained of pri. 
tical grievances. This was at th 
concluſion of the American war, ſuc 
ceeding a period, when the influence 
of the crown was declared © to hart 
increaſed, to be increaſing, and thi 
it ought to be diminiſhed.” May 
thought at that time, and he among 
the reſt, that unleſs there was a bet 
ter connection between the parlis- 
ment and the people, the fatety d 
the country might be endangered. 
The preſent, he alledged, was nd 
a time to make hazardous exper 
ments. Could we forget what leſſor 
had been given to the world withu 
a few years? Could we ſuppoſe thu 
men felt the ſituation of this countr, 
as contraſted with that of others 
to be deplorable ? He then notice 
the aſſociation, and the advertiſe 
ments in newspapers, inviting dt 
ublic to join the ſtandard of refom 
e ſaw with concern the gentle 
to whom he alluded, united v 
others, who profeffed not reſom 
only, but direct hoſtility to the 
form of our government, who thrett 
ened an extinction to monarch 
government, hereditary ſucceſia 
and every thing which promoted® 
der and {ubordination in a ſtate. I 
his laſt hour he would reſiſt 7 
attempt of this nature; and if 5 
was called upon either to bat 


his, or for ever to abandon all 
hopes of reform, he would ſay he 
bad oo heſitation in preferring the 
latter alternative. 


oh. 


* The moderation of Mr. Fox's 
» x onguage afforded a ſtriking con- 
ra! to the vehemence of the miniſter. 


He reminded the houſe, that he had 
ever profeſſed to be ſo ſanguine on 
this ſubject as the right hon. gen- 
leman who had laſt adreſſed them; 


hen but although leſs ſanguine, he hap- 
o A ned to be a little more conſiſtent ; 
andi or he had early, in his public life, 


formed an opinion of the neceſſity 
of a parliamentary reform, and re- 
Wmained to this hour convinced of 
that neceſſity; and the obvious reaſon 
was, that the proceedings of the houſe 
| th vere ſometimes at variance with 
Mam de opinion of the public. Of the 
mony ruth and juſtice of this ſentiment, 
he ſaid, it was only neceſſary to re- 
fer to a recent inſtance, the Ruſſian 
armament. The declaration of that 
houſe was, that we ſhould proceed 
to hoſtilities. The declaration of 
the people was, that we ſhould not: 


eſou and ſo ſtrong was that declaration, 
vit bat it filenced and overawed the 
e thu niniſter, with his triumphant ma- 
ant, ority. What was the conſequence ? 


his moment paying the expence of 
an armament for which they never 
pave their conſent; and as far as that 
es, they pay their money for not 
ing repreſentedin parliament, and 
decauſe their ſentiments were not 
ſpoken within the walls of that houſe. 
t was the doctrine of implicit con- 
kdence in the miniſter that diſguſted 
the peop'e ; a confidence not given 
to him from the experience of his 
probity and talents, but merely be- 
cauſe he was miniſter The doc- 
ume was, that the agent of the ex. 
ecutive power, be he who he may, 
is entitled to confidence ; and if he 
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that the people of England were at 
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afterwards commits what the people 
call a blunder, no inquiry ſhall be 
had into his conduR. 

With reſpe& to the other part of 
the miniſter's ſpeech which related 
to the allies of his hon. friend Mr. 
Grey, he thought he might anſwer 
it completely by aſking the miniſter, 
Who will you have for yours? On 
our part there are infuriated repub- 
licans; on yours there are the ſlaves 
of deſpotiſm ; both of them un- 
friendly perhaps to the conſtitution : 
but there was no compariſon be- 
tween them in point of real hoſtility 
to the ſpirit of fredom. The one, 
by having too ardent a zeal for li- 
berty, loſt fight of the true medium 
by which it was to be preſerved; the 
other deteſted the thing itſelf, and 
are pleaſed with nothing but tyranny 
and deſpotiſm. f 

Upon the word innovation he 
mult take the liberty of repeating 


what he uttered almoſt the firſt ime 
he addreſſed that houſe ; an obſerva- 


tion which ſome thought quaintly 
expreſſed That the greateſt in- 
novation that could be introduced 
in the conſtitution of England, was 
to come to a vote that there ſhould 
be no innovation in it.” The 
greateſt beauty of the conſtitution 
was, that in its very principle it ad- 
mitted of perpetual improvement. 
If it was aſked, why his name did 
not appear in the liſt of the ſociety 
for reform? his reaſon was, that 


though he ſaw great abuſes he did 


not ſee the remedy.— Had his hon. 
friend conſulted him, he ſhould have 
heſitated in recommending the part 
he had taken to him; but — 
taken it, he could not ſee why 

period was improper for the diſcuſs 


ſion. He profeſſed, in ſtrong terms, 


his admiration of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, but thought that Mr. Pitt 
aſſerted too much, when he held 
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forth (his country as the only ſtate 
exempted from „ and deſpo- 
tiſm. In reply to this obſervation, 


r. Fox noticed America, and 
paid a handſome compliment to the 
. new conſtitution of Poiand. 


The ſpeaker reminded the houſe 
that there was no queſtion before 
them; but Mr. Byrke appeared fo 
anxious to enter upon the ſubje&t 
that the debate was reſumed. 
It could be but little gratifying 
to the reader to pyrſue the right 
hon. gentleman through all the 
. meanders of a long and deſultory 
_ declamation; the greater part of 
{which was occupied with alluſions 
to himſelf and his own peculiar 
fituation. In the courſe of his 
he compared the conduct of 
the reformers to a phyſician who 
would ſay to a patient, You la- 
bour under a terrible diſeaſe; you 
muſt take every thing I preſcribe 
far you; you muſt take them all, 
however diſcordant in their effects.“ 
He ſaid, the preſent reformers 
were rather quacks than phyſicians, 
for they held out preventatives 
when no diſeaſe was dreaded. 
He paid ſeveral high compliments 
to the & Friends of the People; but 
obſerved, that the beginners of re- 
formation never ſaw where it ended. 
He enlarged much upon the num- 
bers of aq r — 12 
perſons who exiſted in this king- 
dom, on the danger to the — 
from their ſeditious conduct: he 
andulged in a protracted invective 
againſt Mr. Cooper, Mr. Watt, 
Mr Walker, &c. and from this 
ubject tranſported himſelf to thoſe 
ſcenes in which his imagination 
4 langs to dwell,” the outrages 
in France, and aſked, if they afford- 
ed an example engouraging to this 
country ? 63 tas 
Mr. Burke was ſupported by 
his friend Mr. Wyndham, who allo 
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forward, he would o 


the meaſure. 


pledged himſelf, that whenem 
and in whatever ſhape, a patli 
mentary reform ſhould be brougy 
| | poſe it.” H 
added, that in all projects of reforn, 
the grievances ought firſt to þ 
pointed out and fully conſidered 
and then the remedy that was to hy 
apglied; ſo that by compariſon, th 
ſyſtem might be eicher approve 
or rejected. | 
Mr. Erſkine defended himſelf, i 
the midſt of much clamour, for hay. 
ing joined the aſſociation for par. 
liamentaty reform. The. meafur 
was alſo ably ſupported by Mr 
Lambton, and proteſted againſt by 
lord North and Mr. Powys. 
Mr. Sheridan hoped, that whe 
the motion ſhould come forward it 
would be met by argument and rex 
ſon, and not by declamation and 
clamour; for the preſent had been: 
day of clamour rather than of de. 
bate. One honourable gentlema, 
Mr. Powys, had called upon all who 
thought as he did, to proteſt again 
In this he had done 
wiſely ; for to proteſt was eaſier tha 
to argue, , 
Mr, Sheridan, among other argi- 
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ments in favour of reform, obſerved, be: 
that fixty or ſeventy peerages hu... 
been created under the preſent ada Wi d. 
niſtration, for no diſtinguiſhed abil» WI cal 
ties, for no public ſervices, but merely WW ,,.. 
for their intereſt in returning men- Wi imp 
bers of parliament. Here peerag* Wl fcic 
had been bartered for election inter Wl .. 
eſt; in a neighbouring kingdom the cha. 
had been Akbar proved to have beet ume 
put up to auction for money. 1 dig. 
right. hon, gentlemen, Mr. P. nc 


failing in his propoſitions to add on 
hundred — to the houſe d T 


commons, had almoſt added as mat nir 
to the houſe of peers. In his pub. foci; 
lic letter to Mr. Wyviil, he p' ple, 
feſſed himſelf a friend, both 25 | 


man and a miniſter, to parliaments) 
: re for 55 


reform, and pledged himſelf to =_ 
ſve it till it was accompliſhed. 
What had ſince happened to change 
his opinion? He had been eight 
| years a miniſter, and found he could 
do without it. They who thought 
reform at all times improper were 
conſiſtent; but let them be careful 
what alliance they formed againſt 
it. Let them beware of the right 
hon. gentleman : the conſtitution 
had no enemy ſo dangerous as hy- 
pocriſy ; no man ſo much to dread 
as he who kept his _—_ in re- 
ſerve, to be ated upon as he ſaw ex- 
pedient for his ambirion or popu- 
arity ; who one day led on the 
powers of the prerogative, and ano- 
ther, the wildeſt advocates of demo- 
" Wl cracy. 

rd e proceeded next to notice Mr. 
ter Burke's invectire againſt Mr. Wal- 
and Wi ker and Mr. Cooper, and was per- 
en i  fuaded that if he had by him that 
& tight hon. gentleman's ſpeech, du- 
mam ring the American war, in anſwer to 
de Came charges of having correſponded 
al A sich the rebels, as they were then 
dont A called, he ſhould have a very good 
that apology to ſet up on the preſent 
occaſion. 

ng After ſome further converſation 
vel, Bil between ſeveral of the members, in 
which little new was advanced, this 
an deſultory altercation ended. We 
call it by this name, becauſe as there 
ere was ng object before the houſe, it is 
en hy impotlible to find another term ſuf- 
e ficient! reflive to deſcribe it ; 
and it is indeed curious, rather, as 
the) YN characteriſtic of the ſpirit of the 
times, and of the ſentiments of the 


The different ſpeakers, than as an hiſto- 
F 2 ncal event, productive of any effect, 


or 25 conyeying any information. 
ſe d The mile Shich had ſeized the 
miniſtry, in conſequence of the aſ- 
"WY ciation of the friends of the 
2" BY ple, was ſtrongly evinced by a mea- 
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ſure which was ſoon after carried 


into effect. This was tle ifſaing of a 
royal proclamation againſt the pub- 
liſheng and diſperſing of ſeditious 
writings, and againſt all ſeditious 
and illegal aſſociations ; exhorting 
the magiſtrates to vigilance in. their 
duty, and the people to an orderly 
and ſubmiſſive demeanor. 

The policy of this meaſure was 
viewed in very oppoſite lights by 
the two parties. It was extolled by 
the friends of the court and miniſtry 
as a meaſure replete with political 
wiſdom, and a moſt conſtitutional ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority. By a 
conſiderable body, on the other 
hand, it was at once regarded as 
both feeble and unwiſe, —Fe?ble, 
becauſe the effectual mode of ſup- 
preſling ſeditious publications would 

ave been to proſecute ſuch as were 
flagrantly injurious to order and 
= government, and to anſwer 
uch as profeſſed to be addreſſed to 
the reaſon of the nation. —Unwiſe, 
becauſe a proclamation could ſerve 
only to declare the timidity or the 
weakneſs of government, and as 
the moſt effectual mode of advertiſ- 
ing the obnoxious publications. It 
was ſaying, in direct terms, We 
are either too weak or too timid 
to inſtitute a proſecution, and we 
humbly intreat that you will have 
the goodneſs not to read the Rights 
of Man,” Kc. As the Proclama- 
tion was generally underſtood to 
be pointed againſt the writings of 
Mr. Paine, the more rational part 
of the community conſidered the 
meaſure as acompliment beyond his 
merits; as calculated to exalt him 
into a character of too high impor- 
tance ; and the conſequence was, as 
might be expected, that the aamph- 
lets in queſtion were - preſentlty diſ- 


pw with an unexampled rapidity. 
e public curioſity was excited in 
Ee 4 a man- 
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public; who ſtudied all the arts of 


a manner unprecedented; and in the 
remote parts of the kingdom, where 
the name of Paine had not before 
been heard of, the Rights of Man 
became at once in univerſal re- 
queſt. | | 

In the debate which took place in 
the houſe of commons on the 25th 
of May, on an addreſs to his majeſty 
being moved, in anſwer to the royal 

oclamation, the maſter of the rolls, 
in his introduQory ſpeech, plainly 
intimated, that the object of the 
proclamation was Mr. Paine ; he 
read .an extrat from one of his 
pamphlets, aſſerting, That all 

overnment was tyranny, that all 
— were tyrants, and their ſub- 
jects ſlaves; and complained that 
theſe publications had been circu- 


lated in ſchools and ſeminaries of- 


learning, and that their general re- 
ception threatened the extinction of 
moral obligation, and the difſolution 
of every tie by which man was 
bound in civil ſociety. 

Mr. Grey, in ſpeaking of the 
proclamation, profeſſed , that he 
ſcarcely knew how to expreſs him- 
ſelf upon it; becauſe he hardly could 
diſtinguiſh whether the ſentiments 
which gave birth to it were more 
impotent or malicious, He men- 
tioned the aſſociation of the friends 
of che people, and complained that 
the miniſter, apprehenſive of its 
eſfects, had concerted this meaſure, 
with an inſidious view of — . 
thoſe who had been long connected. 
— No man was ever more delighted 
with theſe ſiniſler practices than the 
right hon. gentleman.— He, whoſe 
whole political life was a conſtant 
tiſſue. of inconſiſtency, of aſſertion, 
and retraction; he, who never pro- 
poſed a meaſure without intendin 
to delude his hearers; who promiſed 
every thing and performed nothing ; 
who never kept his word with the 
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captivating popularity without even 
intending to deſerve it; and, from 
the firſt ſtep of his political life, wa 
a complete public apoſtate. 

On the topic of ſeditious writings, 
Mr. Grey obſerved, that there waz 
another mode of proceeding ; the 
preſent was inefficient, irregular, and 
miſchevous. If any writings were 
publiſhed that * not to have ap. 
peared, his majeſty's miniſters ought 
to have proſecuted the authors, writ- 
ers, or printers. For his own part 
he thought, that, in a general point 
of view, there ought to be a free 
circulation of opinions upon public 
affairs; but if there was any thing 
that involved the public ſafety, ot 
threatened evil to the ſtate, it was 
the duty of thoſe Who preſided over 
the government to take notice of it, 
and it would then become a conſi- 
deration of prudence, whether it was 
expedient to proſecute or not. Up- 
wards of twelve months had elapſed 
fince the publications now complain- 
ed of made their appearance. What 
could they now fay for themſelves, 
or what could the public. think of 
the conduct of the miniſters oi the 
crown, who had ſuffered theſe pub- 
lications, which were ſaid to be the 
bane of the public tranquillity, to 

iſon the public. mind for a whole 
year? He wiſhed to know what 
could be the motives that brought 
forward, at this time, this ſudden 
ſhew of ardour to ſubdue diſorder.— 
Had it always manifeſted itſelf in 
the conduct of miniſters? Wa 
there any remarkable activity diſ- 
played in preſerving order in the 
affairs of Birmingham, where there 
had been actual autrage and violence 
to the laws, to liberty, and order 
He remarked, as one of the ob- 
jects of this proclamation, that the 
king's officers, his commiſſioners 
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the peace, and his magiſtrates, were 
to make diligent enquiry in order 
to diſcover the authors and publiſh- 
ers of wicked and ſeditious writings. 
In other words, a ſyſtem of eſpi- 


42 onage was to take place, by order 
as of the crown, The very idea was 
he ſurpriſing as well as odious, that a 
nd proclamation ſhould iſſue from the 
re ſovereign of a free people, com- 
p- mandirg ſuch a ſyſtem to be ſup- 
ht ported by ſpies and informers, 

it- Mr. Grey concluded, by 5 
art ing an amendment to the addreſs 
int moved by the maſter of the rolls; 
ree the general obje& of which was, to 
lic remove the alarm which the procla- 
ng mation might create in the minds of 
or the public, and to throw the blame 
2 upon his majeſty's miniſters, if ſedi- 
'er tious writings were diſperſed with 
Its im unity. | , 

ii r. Martin ſupported the amend- 
vas ment, avowed his connection with 


Jp- the ſociety called the Friends of 
led the People ;”” and ſaid that he had 
in- frequently ſat upon election com- 


hat mittees ; and the ſcenes of bribery 
es, and corruption, and other infamous 
of practices, in that caſe only, were 


the enough to call for a parliamentary 
ub- reform. 

the The addreſs was alſo oppoſed by 
ta Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Curwen, and 
ole Mr. Baker, and ſupported by Mr. 
hat hsc, Mr. Macgregor, Mr. 


git Burdon, lord North, and the mar- 
en quis of Tichfield. 

— Mr. Courtenay ſaid, that the pro- 
in clamation muſt be pronounced to 
Vas have à good effect which was to 
dil. raiſe an army of ſpies in defence of 
the the conſtitution. It was a great con- 
ere ſolation that a man could not men- 
ace ton a rotten borough without bein 


T; arreſted by the juſtices. He ſai 

ob- that on a former occaſion he had the 
the honour of ſupporting Mr. Pitt on a 
; of parliamentary reform, and he hoped 
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that in re turn that right hon. gen- 
tleman would vote with him in ſup- 
port of the amendment. This was 
particularly a circumſtanee of much 
weight, as he was aware that the ac- 
commodating diſpoſition of Mr. 
Dundas would induce him to be of 
the party. — Speaking of this gen- 
U aid, reminded him of a 
certain officer, who nightly paraded 
the ſtreets of Edinburgh, vocife- 
rating—* Wha wants me?“ 

Mr. Courtenay wiſhed the pro- 
clamation had appeared during the 
Birmingham riots. He condemned 
in pointed terms the perſecution of 
the diſſenters for metaphyſical points 
and ſpeculative opinions. He con- 
ſidered the proclamation to be 
fraught with miſchief, as it tended 
to ſpread alarms where none was ne- 
on" but the right hon. gentle- 
man ſeemed to think that it was ne- 
ceſlary to excite riots to preſerve 
the peace, * 

The preclamation was alſo con- 
demned . by lord Wycombe, lord 
John Ruſſell, Mr. Adam, Mr, 
Francis, major Maitland, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Lambton, colonel Mac- 
leod, and others ; and it was a 
plauded as a wiſe meaſure by Mr. 
Anſtruther, Mr. Drake, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Rolle, 
and Mr. alderman Curtis. But as 
the ſubje& did not admit of much 
debate, ſo the principal part of 
what was advanced was extremely 
irrelevant, -and moſtly a repetition 
of what had been urged in the pre- 
ceding debate relative to a reform 
of parliament, 

r. Fox, from delicacy to friends, 
would haye wiſhed that he had not 
been obliged to give a vote on the 
queſtion ; but as it was likely to 
come to a diviſion, leſt improper 
ideas might go forth into the coun+ 
try with reſpect to his ſentiments, he 
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thought himſelf bound to declare his 
diſapprobation of a meaſure which 
he termed impolitic, unwiſe, and 
alarming. He diſapproved of it, 
firſt, becauſe it was iniidious and 
ambiguous—Was it directed againſt 
Mr. Paine's book, the author and 
ubliſher of which were well 
Known f Why then d-fire to dif- 
cover the author and publiſher ? If 
it had a direct — why not di- 
rectly and unequivocally ſtate it ? 
Why, but becauſe it was the inſidi- 
ous intention to throw out ſuch 
vague and unneceſſary alarm, that 
they might make it ſpeak a lan- 
puage in the country different from 
that which they explained in the 
houſe ? | 
He noticed the verſatility of the 
miniſter's conduct, in appearing as 
the great advocate for reform, and 
aſterwards diſcountenancing it—In 
preparing an expenſive armament to 
obtain Oczakow, and afterwards re- 
linquiſhing that object, There was 
a paſſage, he ſaid, in the proclama- 
tion, which iculatly ſtruck him. 
It ſaid, that the proſperity of the 
country depends on a juſt confidence 
in the integrity and wiſdom of par- 
liament.” What muſt reaſonable 
men think of ſuch an expreſſion 
coming from a miniſtry who had be- 
gun their career by declaring to the 
country, that they ought not-to have 
any confidence in the integrity and 
wiſdom of parliament? To give a 
true and conſiſtent meaning to theſe 
words, there ſhould be added As 
long as the parliament ſhall act a- 
greeably to the executive govern- 
ment.“ Mr. Fox concluded with 
lamenting the riots of Birmingham, 
and the unhappy divifions which per- 
vaded the kingdom upon trifling 
and ſpeculative opinions, and which, 
he hinted, were fomented by the in- 


tolerant and uncharitable ſpirit of 
thoſe who pretended to the 
friends of government. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
urged, in his defence, the notoriety 
of the ſeditious writings in queſtion, 
He was far from imputing any il 
deſign to the new aſſociation; but 
obſerved, that it might be taken ad- 
vantage of by ill-diſpoſed perſons, 
who, under the ſhelter of a reſpeQ:- 
ble body, might puſh their own ſiniſ. 
ter deſigns. The plan of the per- 
ſons, to whom he alluded, was evi- 
dently to deſtroy the monarchy, and 
convert the kingdom into a repub- 


The houſe agreed to the addr:f 
without a diviſion. 
An addreſs was alſo voted in the 


houſe of lords, on the 3ſt of May, 


after ſme debate; in which the 
proclamation was ſupported by the 
marquis of Ahercorn, lord Har: i. g- 
ton, the prince of Wales, the Juke 
of R chmond, lord Hay, the ma quis 
of T »wnſherd, lord Grenville, lord 
Rawdon, &c. and oppoſed by lord 
Liuderdale and the marquis of 
Lanſdow ne. 

In the courſe of the debate, ſeve- 
ral of the noble lords profeſſed 
themſelves friends to every tempe- 
rate and moderate reform, and par- 
ticularly to every thing which could 
contribute to the happineſs of the 


ople. 

Cord Rawdon did not think thats 
reform in parliament, if ever obtain- 
ed without dangerous conſequences, 
would have all the good effect which 
was Cx d from it. He conceived 
that if any ſtep was neceſſary, it 
ſhould be omething that would lead 


to a greater attention in parliament 


to the voice of the people out of 
doors. For he was firmly of opinion 
that the ſentiments of the people, 

| proper 
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ly collected, ought to have 
SS As weight in that houſe and 
elſewhere. | 

His lordſhip was alſo of opinion, 
that the beſt mode of counteracting 
any writings againſt the conſtitution, 
would be to publiſh to the ſubjects 
at large the conſiſtency and excel- 
lerce of that conſtitution, and at the 
ſame time to convince the people of 
that excellence by the preſent admi- 
niſtration. As long as theſe effects 
ſhould be felt, all thoſe writings 
would loſe their influence, the poiſon 
of the theories, which they held 
out would meet a ſucceſsful antidote 
in the practice of the government. 

As & ſubject was, however, ſo 
amply debated in the houſe of com- 
mons, except theſe remarks of lord 
Rawdon, ſcarcely any thing new oc- 
curred in the courſe of the debate, 
and the addreſs was carried without 
a diviſion, 

In our preceding volume we 
thought it proper to give a detail of 
the atrocious violences committed 
by a licentious mob in the town and 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. As 
our account of thoſe tranſactions was 
tolerably full, and, we have reaſon 
to think, accurate, there will be little 
occaſion to enlarge much on the de- 
bate which took place in the houſe 
of commons on the 21ſt of May, on 
a motion of Mr. Whitbread to in- 
2 into the conduct of the magi - 

rates, and the proſecution of the 
offenders concerned in thoſe riots, 

As the principal object of Mr. 
Whitbread, was to prove that the 
magiſtrates had been negligent in 
their duty on that occaſion, it is only 
neceſſary to offer a ſhort ſtatement 
of the fats and evidence which he 
produced in the courſe of a ſpeech, 
too long for inſertion, and too elo- 
quent not to be injured by abridge- 
ment, | 
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Mr. Whitbread began with fathag 


that the cauſe of diſſention was not 
civil, but religious ; and inftanced 
Mr. Croft's and Mr. Madan's ſer- 

, which had greatly contributed 
to inflame the minds of the people 
againſt the diſſenters. The former, 
in the true ſpirit of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, had declared that ** it 
were to be wiſhed that every man, 
who was ſeduced by their (the diſ- 
ſenters) plauſible arguments, might 
be excluded the ſenate; and the 
latter aſſerted, that **the charge of 
republican 3 againſt them, 
harſh as it may be thought, is well 
founded; with other infinuations 
equally cruel and intolerant. 

He ſaid, he had in his hand 36 
affidavits, all agreeing in ſubſtance, 
and all char ng the magiſtraces with 
groſs negled of duty. Among other 
inſtances they mentioned, that two 
juſtices (Dr. Spencer and Mr. 
Carles) walked arm in arm through 
the crowd, enjoying their clamours 
without attempting to diſperſe them. 
That Mr. Carles aſſured the mob 
that * the juſtices would protect 
them in every thing that was right;“ 
and that Dr. Spencer made a ſpeech 
to them, and both theſe magiſtrates 
joined in the huzzas of the mob, 
and in the cry of *« church and king!” 
Juſtice. Carles alſo ſaid to a com- 
pany of the rioters, © Do not do any 
other miſchief than pulling down the 
meetings, and I will ſtand your friend 
as far as lies in my power.” Even 
ſo late as Sunday, when Mr. Carles 
was going in his carriage to meet 
the ſoldiers, he cried out to the mob, 
« My lads, be true to your cauſe!-be 
of my determination to loſe the laſt 
deer of blood in your body; I am 

etermined to Joke the laſt drop of 
mine. Do not leave them preſby- 
terian dogs a place ſtanding !” 

* Several 
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Several facts appeared upon the 


face of the ſame teſtimony to crimi- 


nate the conduct of Mr. Brooke, the 
deputy under-ſheriff for the county 
of Warwick. Some gentlemen ſtand- 
ing upon his ſteps when the company 
were going to the dinner, were heard 
to encourage the mob, and one of 
them ſaid, * he would give a guinea 
to any perſon who would fetch the 


- firſt out of the room by the noſe, and 


lead him round the church yard.” 
Late in the evening a numerous par- 
ty of rioters appearing before Mr. 
Brooke's houſe, he came out and 
addrefled them in a low voice, and 


 «< appeared to be giving them ſome- 


thing; and then holding up his arm, 
he pointed tothe ſtreet that leads tothe 
new meeting, and there was imme- 
diately a general cry of To the 
new meeting!“ In the courſe of the 
evening alſo he was ſeen with the 
mob huzzaing, and exclaiming 
church and king!“ 

Mr. Whitbread alfo noticed the 
difficulties which had been thrown 
in the way of the ſufferers, in their 
attempts to bring the offenders to 
juſtice; and particularly the pardons 
which had been granted to two of 
the convicts, one of whom was par- 
doned without aſſigning any reaſon, 
and the caſe of the other too much 
reſembled that of M*Quirk. 

Theſe were the principal facts 
flated by Mr. Whitbread. Mr. 
Dundas defended ſome of the magi- 
frates, and in particular paid a high 
compliment to the exertions of the 
earl of Aylesford. He alledged, 
that all poſſible diſpatch was uſed in 
ſending the troops to quell the riot. 
All proper meaſures had been taken, 
he Rid to bring the offenders to 
juſtice. As to the pardon of the 
convicts, in one of the caſes, it was 
done on the report of the judge; in 
the other, in conſequence of a pe- 


tition from ſir Robert Lawley, in 
conſequence of ſeveral proofs appear. 
ing that the man had only interfered 
in the riot in giving vent to a quan- 
tity of confined ſmoke, by removing 
a board, which was the means of 
ſaving the lives of ſeveral perſons, 
Government did not proſecute the 
magiſtrates, who were charged with 


neglect of duty, becauſe the attorney 


general was of opinion that there was 
no probability of conviction, and 
ſuch proſecution might injure the 
applications made to the ſufferers 
to obtain a compenſation for their 
loſſes. N 

deveral other members took a part 
in the debate. Mr. Wyndham in 
particular complained of the manner 
in which the diſſenters were treated; 
ſaid, there was a diſpoſition to run 
them down by violence, and to ſhut 


them out from juſtice; and added, 


that we ſhould take care that they 
ſhould not have ſo many reaſons to 
be diſſatisſied. 

As the debate was, however, en- 
tirely unproductive, Mr. Whitbread's 
motion being negatived by a large 
majority, we have only inſerted this 
ſhort ſketch of the leading facts which 
appeared in the courſe of it, chiefly 
as additional matter to our former 
account of the Birmingham riots. 

A very juſt and equitable relief 
was extended this ſeſſion to the epiſ- 
copalian church in Scotland. It is 
well known, that from the period of 
the Revolution, the members of this 
church had been ſuſpected of diſlat- 
fection to the exiſting government 
and the Hanover ian ſucceſſion; but 
on the death of the late pretender, 
every cauſe of jealouſy in that view 
appeared to be completely removed. 
The bill for granting relief to this 
reſpectable body of chriſtians, was 
moved in the houſe of lords by lord 


Elgin, and after a ſlight oppoſition 
from 
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from the lord chancellor (Thurlow ) 
was carried through both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent before 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion. 

The diſſenters of England were 
leſs fortunate in an attempt made by 
Mr. Fox on the 11th of May, to 
procure a repeal of the penal ſtatutes 
enacted againſt unitarian diſſenters, 
and particularly the gth and 10th of 
king William, entitled,“ An act for 
the more effectual ſuppreſſing of 
blaſphemy and profaneneſs.“ 

Mr. Fox on this occaſion ſtated, 
with his uſual ſpirit, the general 
arguments in favour of toleration, 
and referred to the higheſt literary 
authorities in favour of his principles, 
to Mr, Gibbon, archdeacon Paley, 
and others. He ridiculed the bigo- 
try of ſome of the clergy, and par- 
ticularly of biſhop Horſley, who had 
— that even the moral good of 
the unitarians was ſin, and that, 
« however they ſerved God, loved 
their kindred, and relieved the diſ- 
treſſed, all this was actual fin, becauſe 
they were heretics,” 

He inſiſted on the abſurdity of 
keeping ſtatutes upon our books, 
which were no longer of uſe in prac- 
tice; and 3 it to be his wiſh 
to extirpate hereſy by the old method 
of fire, not however by burning vic- 
tims, but by committing to the — 
obnoxious and obſolete acts of par- 
liament. 

Mr Fox's motion was reſiſted by 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Mitford, and Mr. 
Pitt, on the general ground, that 
under the preſent mild and moderate 
government, no evil was found to 
reſult from the ſtatutes in queſtion 
remaining on the books. Caution, 
it was ſaid, ſhould always be obſerved 
in matters of religion; and as to the 
maxim, that a ſtatute which was not 
put in force, ought not to be ſuffered 
to exiſt, its good policy was at leaſt 
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queſtionable. As no practical evil 
therefore reſulted from the continu- 
ance of thoſe laws, and as ſome dan- 
ger might reſult from the repealin 
of them, it was argued that it woul 
not be wiſe to incur any riſk, where 
there exiſted no inconvenience. The 
times too, it was ſaid, were unfavour- 
able to ſuch a meaſure, and the ſpirit 
and conduct of the unitarians in 
general were repreſented as hoſtile 
to the conſtitution. 

Mr. Fox's motion was rejected by 
a majority of 79. 

The libel bill, which was intro- 
duced in the laſt ſeſſion by Mr. Fox 
and Mr, Erſkine, and which was 
loſt in the houſe of lords, was this 
ſeſſion triumphant'y carried through 
both houſes and paſſed into a law. 
In the commons it met with no op- 
poſition. In the lords it was oppoſ 
in the ſecond reading (the 2oth 
of March) by the lord chancellor 
Thurlow. 

His lordſhip u the contradic- 
tion which was offered by the prin- 
ciple of this bill to what had long 
and folemnly been acknowledged as 


the law of the land, particularly in 


a paper which lay on the table of that 
houſe, viz. the opinion of the judges 
delivered in the trial of the king 
againſt Woodfall by the earl of 
Mansfield. Such being the ſtate of 
the law at preſent reſpecting libels, 
and the judges being at this ſeaſon 
engaged upon the circuits, his lord- 
ſhip moved that the ſecond reading of 
the bill ſhould be deferred to the 24th 
of April, which, after ſome oppoſition 
from earl Fitzwilliam, lord Port- 
cheſter, earl Stanhope, and lord 

Lauderdale, was acceded to. 
The bill however was fated to 
undergo a further delay; for on the 
appointed day for the ſecond read- 
ing, lord Kenyon roſe and ſtrongly 
objected to what he termed the inac- 
Curate 
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curate wording of the bill. He ſaid 
the terms were vague and undefined. 
Between the preamble and the enact- 
ing clauſes, he found inconſiſtency 
and want of relation. Sincerely 
wiſhing to have the bill perfectly 
underſtood, he moved to put two 
queſtions to the judges. 

_ 4ſt. Is the criminality or innocence 
of the ſubject matter of any written 
or printed paper, ſet forth in an in- 
dictment or information for a libel, 
a matter of fact or of law, where no 
defence is made by the defendant ? 

ad. Is the truth of the matter ſet 
forth in an indictment or information 
for a libel, a legal objection to ſuch 
libel? and whether the epithet fal/ 
be a neceſlary averment in ſuch in- 
dictment or information? 

Lord Loughborough expreſſed 
his doubt whether the matter of 
fact and of law was ſo marked and 
Oiftin& in caſes of libel, as to be 
eaſily ſeparated, He could hardly 
frame to his own imagination a 
caſe where the matter at iſſue was 
a matter of law unmixed with fa&. 
To attempt to ſeparate them was 
therefore difficult and dangerous. 
The jury ſhould have no diſtraction 


from the ſubje& immediately before 


them ; nothing ſhould be placed be- 
tween them and their conſciencies ; 
and it was the opinion of the moſt 
eminent authorities in the law, that 
the jury had the power over the 
whole caſe. Lord Loughborough 
concluded with reading two queſ- 
tions, which he ſhould alſo put to 
the judges. | 

1, Whether in a trial of an in- 


dictment or information for a threat- 


ening letter, the purport of ſuch let- 

ter is a matter of fact or of law ? 
2diy. Whether in a trial for high 

treaſon, and where letters were ad- 


duced as evidence, the purport of 
ſuch letters is a matter of fact or 
of law? 


to the propoſed queſtion. The - 
le 


The bill was alſo ſupported by 
earl Stanhope, lord Portceſter, lord 
Mulgrave, and the earl of Lauder. 
dale, and was further oppoſed by 
the lord chancellor. In conclufion, 
the motion for referring the queſii- 
ons to the judges was carried. 

It was the 11th of May before 
the judges delivered their anſwer 


nion branched out into a conſider 
extent of legal diſquiſition, but iu 
general purport may be compriſed 
in a few words. They ſtated, 

„That the general criminal lay 
of England is 8 law of libel.“ 

That in all cafes, and under all 
circumſtances, the criminality or 
innocence of an act done is matter 
of law and not of fact.“ 

That the truth or falſehood of 

a written or r paper is not 

material, or to be left to a jury upon 
the trial. 

Lord Camden ſupported with un- py 
common ability the rights of juries E. 
on this occaſion. He lamented that pl 
the judges had evaded anſwering in A 
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direct terms the main queſtion, = 
« Who ſhould try a libel?” On this bi 
point however he did not entertain en 
a doubt. It was to the jury, and * 
to the jury only, that a queſtio n of co 
libel ought to be ſubmitted. gi 
He expoſed the fallacy of the pre- thi 

' tended diſtinction between the mat- W 
ter of law and matter of fact in the ap 


queſtion of publiſhing a libel : they ye; 
were united as much as intent and | 


action in the conſideration 0: all we 
other criminal proceedings. With- 880 
out implied malice a man could not poi 
even be found guilty of murder. The cor 


ſimply killing a man was nothing til 
it was proved that the act aroſe fiom 
malice. There could be no | 

without a miſchievous intention 2 

tendency; the jury therefore, if de- 
prived of the power of judging of tun 
intention and tendency, might as * 
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bedeprivedofthe power of judging of 
the fact of publication, for the inten- 
tion and tendency made part of the 
ſu-jeR in conteſt, Thus in caſes of 
libel there was no law ſeparate from 
the fact, or rather, there was no law 
at all. The publication was a fact. 
the intention was ſo connected with 
fact, that it could only be pony by 
fat; the inference could only be 
drawn from circumſtances ariſing 
out of the fact. 

His lord ſhĩp entered into a detail 
of caſes from the time of Bracton, 500 
years ago, and proved that the ge- 
neral bent of all the charges which 
had been given to the jury, was, that 
they were to judge of the intention 
ul tendency of the alleged libel. 
Even judge Jeffries had ſaid fo. 
His lordſhip wiſhed the houſe to ſay 
with whom ſhould the judgment of 
a libel reſt? Or rather, who ſhould 
have the care of the liberty of the 
preſs? The judges or the people of 
England? The jury were the peo- 
ple of England; the judges were 
independent men. Be it ſo; but 
were they totally beyond the poſſi- 
bility of corruption from the 
crown? The truth, was they poſſibly 
might be corrupted—Juries never 
could. What would be the effect of 
giving judges the whole controul of 
the preſs? It would ſoon be ſhut up. 
When ſo ſhackled, nothing could 
appear that was diſagreeabie to go- 
vernment in any hape whatever, 

The arguments of lord Cambden 
were ſeconded and enforced by earl 
Stanhope in a very able manner, who 
pointed out ſeveral inſtanges in the 
courſe of the practice of lord Ken- 
yon, lord Mansfield, and lord Thur- 


low, that appeared in oppoſition to 


bat was now aſſerted to be the re- 
ceived doctrine of libel. 

The bill was alſo ſupported by the 
marquis of Lanſdowne, who remark- 
ed, in very pointed terms, upon the 
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inion delivered in by the judges. 
_ ſaid that the act ww — 
judges a ntly independent 
of the Ai, lr + be found 
to render them independent of the 
people, and ſolely dependent on the 
crown and the ſervants of the crown. 
Before the Revolution judges ſtood 
on one ground, and fince the Re- 
volution on a different one. Before 
the Revolution, the judges took no 
part in politics, or the debates of 
that houbs ; now they were of great 
weight in every diſcuſſion, and oc- 
cupied ſo much of the time, that 
noble lords could hardly obtain an 
opportunity of ſpeaking. For what 
they — dk, por he have a chief 
Juitice at the head of a party in that 
houſe, going down, reeking with 
arty rage to preſide on a trial for a 
ibel publiſhed againſt himſelf by 
ſome political adverſary. 

For his own part, his lordſhip de- 
clared, he could not frame to his 
mind a caſe in which juries did not 
appear as fully competent to decide 
conſcientiouſly on the law and the 
fact blended, as the twelve judges. He 
did not blame lawyers for making a 
ſtand againſt the preſent bill: it was 
well worth a ſtruggle on the parg of 
the profeſſion, Ie was a proud am- 
bitious profeſſion, defirous of obtain- 
ing power over all ; and if the noble 
lord at the head of the king's bench 
could overthrow it, as his lordſhip 
had ſtudied politics as well as law, 
he would be lord paramount of En- 
gland. 

Lord Lauderdale, lord Lough- 
borough, and lord Grenville, alſo 
contributed their eminent abilities to 
the ſupport of the bill; and it was 
oppoſed by lords Stormont, Kenyon, 
and Thurlow, on the old ground of 
its being an innovation in the law of 
the land. 

In a ſubſequent debate, it was in- 
ſidiouſly attempted to introduce a 


ne v 
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new clauſe, the effe of which wou!d 
have been to defeat the whole prin- 
ciple of the bill. The object of this 
clauſe was to permit the court, after 
a verdict of acquittal, to grant a new 
trial: but it was ſtrenuouſly reſiſted 


by lord Cambden, and reprobated- 


by the majority of the houſe. 

An attempt was made in the 
courſe of the ſeſſion by lord Raw- 
don to obtain ſuch a regulation of 
the laws relative to debtors and cre- 
ditors, as might eventually prove 
advantageous to the liberty of the 
ſubject, without opening the door to 


fraud and chicanery. As the bill 


however came before the lords in a 
remaikably late period of the ſeſ- 
fion, and as the law lords were par- 
ticularly deſirous of giving to the 
ſubject the moſt ample attention, it 
was at their inſtance withdrawn. 
On the 5th. of June Mr. Dundas 
brought forward his ſtatement of the 
revenue and finances of India. He 
apologiſed to the houſe for the auk- 
wardneſs he felt at being obliged to 
go into a detail of the paſt, and an 
eſtimate of the future income, and 
expences of India, at a time when 
we were in a ſtate of actual war, 
and when conſequently all eſti- 
mates muſt be liable to a conſider- 
able degree of uncertainty. He 
—— the committee, that by the 
ſtatement of laſt year, after pay- 
ing all charges, the net ſurplus was 
(1, 409, oy, applicable to the pur- 
chaſe of an inveſtment and the re- 
duction of the debt. He remarked 
upon ſeveral material changes in the 
revenue of the different preſidencies, 
and exhibited the following as a 
general ſtatement: | 
Actual revenues of 1790-91. 
Bengal L5,c22,292 
Madras = 1,644,223 
Bombay + 183,940 _ 
- Total -, 350,461 
2 


Actual charges of 
1790-91. 

- - 3.225,98 

Madras - 2,006,304 

Bombay - 1,112,437 


; R 325.792 
DeduRt expences of Ben- 
coolen and Prince of 


Wales's Iſland - 62,018 


— — — 


203,774 
327,877 


591,651 


Add ſale of import goods 
and certificates =» 


/ 


Deduct intereſt paid at 
Bengal  - 301,524 
Madras - 173,830 
Bombay ſtated at, 

but no actual 

account 112,784 
—ͤ—— 

588,139 

Surplus — 35513 

the whole that remained oft tte 

year's revenue and produce of ſales 

and certificates, after paying the ex- 

pences of the war and the intereſt of 
debt payable in India. 

The next article to be conſidered 


was the | 
INDIA DEBT. 
Debt April 30, 1790 £7,056,6;: 
April 30, 1791 8 150.530 


Increaſe of debt in India 1 094,284 
Add dabt remitted by ſub- 

ſcriprion to England - 688,044 
Increaſe of debt, if none 

remitted home 1,782,328 
Debt in India, bearing in- 

. tereſt, April 30, 1790. 5.400930 
Ditto, April 30, 1791 6.3254 


Increak 
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lncteaſe of debt, bearin 
intereſt — ” 918,508 


_ of debt, ſtated laſt 
ear at — 447-106 
— on goth April, 1791 529.624 
Increaſe of intereſt, excluſive 
of diminution by the tranſ- 
fer of debt 


On this al review, the com- 
mittee wou * that the war and 
the inteteſt of debt had exhauſted 
within a trifle the whole revenue of 
India, and the profits of ſales and cer- 
— while a debt had been con- 
tacted of 1,982,328/. How, they 
would aſk, had this debt ariſen? He 
was ready to anl wer, by the purchaſe 
of inveſtments, 
Advance for inveſtmerit 

1 Madras, and 


— 92,517 


— — 


| 6,821 
apple to China 2 
Caſh more remainin in the 

treaſury i in — f 

than in April 1590 - — 303 335 


Total 1,492,646 
_—_ 
Deducting this from the in- 
ereaſe * debt above ſtat- 
ed, and the difference un- 
accounted for, was onl 289, 682 
To this muſt be added the filver 
which lord Cornwallis was obliged 
to take out of the China ſhips at 
Madras, which amounted to about 
£67,160, and ways © co 5 — 
rence 


inereaſe the unexplained | 
PE i 


to — — 


Having thus accounted 


increaſe of the India debt, he pro- 
teeded next to ſhew that the com- 
L. s affairs were not worſe in the 

eginning of 1792 than in the be- 


kinn c 1791 by the amount of 


1792. 


The company's affairs at 


ing interru 


home, he ſaid, had been improved 
7 ying off debt Py the amonnt of 
964.000 and b 3 4 
money in their ury to the amount 
of £541, "by . whole _ 
in an 1 finances of the dom 
had ſy rediifiet a warof 18 m 
was about = (56,880 
The ſurplus revenue 
of — he had 
ſtated to 
The intereſt * debt 
and ſup — * 
Bencoolen - 932,212 


22, 044, 003 


£1,111,79% 


— i 
ehe more thin a million for 
y of 1 a ſum greatly 
—— ing the largeſt Eſtimate that 
any man could think of forming. 
here was little reaſdn to believe 
that the internal fituatibn of Bengt 


| had ſuffered by the war. Wi 


one year, bullicn to the amount o 
one million hal been ſent out by the 
direfturs, Which by preventing the 
commerce of the country from be- 
from a drain of ſpe- 
eie to ſupply the army, contribu 


Ee tly to its 1 =O 


ol ex- 
ation of A 3555 

yeat ſodn re: Sized, « that hat the 
__ of India were much more 
likely to come in aid. of the finances 
of this country, than the finances of 
this country to be called to aid thoſe 

of India.” : 

Mr. Franks himſelf 
unable to follow pn and intri- 
cate ſtatement of figures which had 

been ſubmitted to the houſe ; he 
Rid therefore take it for granted. 
On one point however he could not 
help entirely differing from the right 
bon. gentleman, that was with 
rſt the flouriſhing ſtate of Ben- 
gal; and his reaſon was, becauſe the 
F Benga! 
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Bengal newſpapers were perpetually 
Full — a ements 3 ſale of 
lands, ſeized for want of due pay- 
ment of revenue. He held in his 
hand two of theſe advertiſements; 
the one announced the ſale of 17 vil- 
lages, and the other a fale of 42. 

"heſe accounts were con nu- 
merous private letters from the moſt 
reſpectable correſpondents, and he 
quoted ſome minutes of lord Corn- 
wallis to the ſame effect; one of 
which, dated 19;h September, 1789, 
was in theſe remarkable words: 
«T can ſafely affirm, that one third 
of the company's. territory in Hin- 
dooſtan is now a jungle inhabited by 
wild beaſts.” The right hon gen- 
 tleman had ſaid, that the aſſeſſment 
of the revenue hadnot been increaſed. 
It might to be ſo; and yet it would 
not follow that the people could bear 
it in their preſent circumſtances. In 
former times, Great Britain had re- 
ceived great ſupplies of merchandize 
and money from Bengal, where we 
now experienced the reverſe, and we 
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ſent ſpecie thither, inſtead of receiy- 
ing it from India. It had been ac. 
knowledged by Mr. Dundas, that in 
the courſe of laſt year the court 0 
directors had ſent out a million in 
ſpecie to Bengal. If that practice 
was to be eſtabliſhed, Mr. Francis in. 
ſiſted that we had better give up 
Bengal at once. 

_ Thus we have given, in as fey 
words as the nature of the ſubjedt 
would admit, the contrary opinion: 
of the two great authorities on Indian 
affairs, concerning the finances of 
that portion of our foreign domini. 
ons. The reſt of the debate con. 
ſiſted chiefly in deſultory convert. 
tion concerning the late Indian war, 
As that ſubject, however, receives 
ney aſpect from the fortunate tet. 
mination which has been effected by 
lord Cornwallis, we haſten to whit 
1s of more immediate importance, 
viz. a detail of the principal event 
of the war, from its commencement 


to the peace concluded in Marc), 
1792. 


Arrakeery, March 


es 4 
ter- 5 
N our preceding volume we ex- 


plained at large the grounds and 
objects of the Indian war *, and we 
have fince had ample reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the correctneſs and ac- 
curacy of our ſtatement. 

We avoided entering into the 


only becauſe a continued narrative 
poſſeſſes obvious advantages above 
an interrupted recital, but becauſe 
ve had reaſon to expect a plenitude 
of correct and authentic information 
relative to theſe facts, and in this 
ve have not been diſappointed. 

The actual commencement of 
hoſtilities may be dated from the 
engagement between the troops of 
the Rajah of Travancore, who were 
ſtationed in Cranganore, and for 
the defence of that fortreſs with 
thoſe of Tippoo Sultan on the 1ſt 
of May, 1790 +. This event, which 
was expected by our government, 
and poſſibly concerted with them, 
vas the ſignal for the moſt vigorous 
AHocparation for war on the part of 
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CHAP. IV. 


Wer in India. Commencement of Hz:ſlilities. Preparations of the different 
Armies. March of General Meadows. Taking of Carroor. 
Of Coimbettore. Reduction of Sattimungalum. Attack on Col. Floyd's De- 
tachment. Retreat of Col. Floyd. Recapture of Daraporum by Tippeo Sultan. 
March of the grand Army. Function with General Meadows. Succeſſes of the 
Bombay Army. Reduction of Cannanore. Of Ferokabad. Of 22 
and Coot ab poore. Arrival of Earl Cornwallis at Madras. Aſſumes t 

Command. March of Earl Cornwallis. Taking of Bangalore. Arrival at 
of General Abercrombie. 
Raiſed. Retreat of the Britiſh. Capture of the Hill Forts, Of Nundydroog. 
Capture of Penagra. Defeat at Kiftnaghery. Recapture of Coimbettore. 
Reduction of Savendroog. March of the allied Armies. Second Siege of 
Seringapatam. Attack on T ippoo's Camp. Attempt io ſurprize Lord Corn- 
wallis, Arrival of Bombay army. Negociation. Treaty of Peace concluded. 


detail of military tranſactions, not 


Daraporum. 


Siege of Seringapatam. 


the Britiſh, The grand Carnatic 
army aſſembled immediately in the 
ſouthern- provinces. The general 
plan of the campaign was to reduce 
the Coimbettore country, and all 
the adjacent territory which Jay 
below the Ghauts, or narrow paſles 
between the mountains, and to ad- 
vance by the Gujelhetty paſs to the 


ſeige of Seringapatam, the metropo- 


lis of Myſore. While ſuch were to 
be the operations of the grand army 
under general Meadows, the Bom- 
bay army under general Abercrom- 
bie was to undertake the reduction 
of the country lying to the weſt of 
the Ghauts, and afterwards to co- ope- 
rate with the main army, as circum- 
ſtances might direct. In the mean 
time the ſafety of the Carnatic was 
ſecured by a force under colonel 
Kelly, and ſtyled, from its poſition, 
the centre army, being ſtationed in 
the line between Madras and the 
paſſes leading to Myſore. 

The Poonah Mahrattas and the 
Nizam were reſpectively to pene- 
trate the enemys's territory in the 


2 quarter 
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—— bordering upon theirs; and 
ringapatam was eſtabliſhed as the 
common center, where the whole 
force was to appear in a collective 


ith ſuch diſpatch were the 
movements ordered, that general 
Meadows joined the grand army at 
Trichinopoly on the 24th of May, 
and on the 26th this formidable 
body of finely appointed troops, 
amounting to 14,000 effective men, 
marched towards the Coimbettore 
country. The march, however, of 
Indian armies cannot be very rapid, 
as their baggage and proviſions are 
moſtly tranſported upon bullocks. 
It was therefore the 15th of June 
before general Meadows entered 
Tippoo's country; and the firſt. 
place that ſurrendered to the Britiſh 


arms was the fort of Carroor, about 


45 miles from Trichinopoly, which 
8 immediately hoes on the 
e of the Britiſh general. 

t was ſome what remarkable that 
Tippoo appeared to have taken 
ſcarcely any meaſures to ſecure the 
country below the Ghauts, nor even 
to remove or deſtroy the grain in a 
territory which it was evidently not 
his intention to defend. Notwith- 
ſtanding this circumſtance, however, 

inadequate is ſuch a country to 
the ſupply of ſo confiderable a force 

as that of the Britiſh, that it was 
the ad of July before the army was 
enabled to move from Carroor, 
after eollecting allthe ſupplies which 
the country afforded, and after put- 
ting the fort on the moſt tenable 
footing poſſible. 
Seven 5 2 were ſpent in march- 
ing 59 miles to Dataporum. In 
this place the army was fortunate 
enough to find a very ſeaſonable 

and plentiful ſupply of grain. by 
now learned that Tipp60 lia 
aſcended the Ghauts, leaving at the 

2 
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foot of them, between Gujelhetty 
and Damicotta a ſtrong detachment 
of horſe. On the 22d of July the 
army entered Coimbettore, which 
was alſoevacuated on their approach, 
though it contained a conſiderable 
2 of grain, and ſome military 

ores. The ſmaller forts in the 
neighbourhood of Coimbettore 
were reduced by different detach- 
meats in a ſhort time. 

An enterprize of niore import- 
ance was alſo attempted during the 
halt of the army of Coimbettore, 
Soon after their arrival at that ca. 
pital, col, Floyd, with the cavalry, 
was diſpatched towards Damicotta, 
about 40 miles to the north, in the 
hope of ſurpriſing the detachment 
of cavalry, which; we have juſtin- 
timated, was ſtationed b Ti poo 
below the hauts; the colonel ow. 
ever only ſucceeded in "capturing 
about go horſe. 5 

Towards the latter end of Auguſſ 
col. Floyd was again ſent to — 
Sattimungalum and Damicotta, 
The former was gartiſoned by 1 
battalion, and, hav ng been intended 
as a depot, conſiderable quantities 
of proviſions were collected there: 
it however, ſurrendered to col. 
Floyd without the ſmalleſt reſiſt 
ance. Being ſooh after joined by! 
detachment under col. Oldham, tht 
whole body was computed to be 
nearly equal in ſtrength to one wing 
of the grand army, but without it 
proportion of artillery, The ſt 
tion which this ſmall army occupict 
after the capture of Sattimungalun, 
was to the ſouth of the Bowan!) 
river, 0 2 that fortreſs, On the 
12th of September, Tippoo Sultan 
deſcended the Gujelhetty Paſs, and 
on the following day commenced 
ſmart cannonade on col, Floyd's 
tachment. During the night thert- 
fore the colonel thought it neceſſu 


p retreat towards Coimbettore, but 
luring the whole of the ſucceeding 
Jay, the 14th, found himſelf cloſely 
refſed by the enemy. The ſeyereſt 
art of the conflict was in the even 
ag near Showoor, when the Myſo- 
ean force was repulſed with equal 
alour and judgment on the part of 
he 4 | q 

As intelligence was very ear 
onveyed "y general Meadows of 
ippoo's motions, that commander 
of no time in marching to the re- 
ief of col, Floyd, On the 14th at 
ight the general reached Vellady, 
nile cal. Floyd was at Showoor 
pbout 20 miles to the eaſtward. By 
ame unaccountable miſtake, how- 
ver, the army continued to march 
o the northward, and did nt join 
ol. Floyd till the 16th. The loſs 
on this occaſion amounted to 150 


killed and near 300 wounded, and 


b guns were left behind, on account 
pf the loſs of the draft cattle. 

After halting the whole of the 
17th, in ordex to refreſh col. Floyd's 
letachment, gen. Meadows marched 


to the eaſtward to offer Tippoo 


battle; but In the mean time the 


Sultan had retreated to Sattimun- 
palum, and the Britiſh general, from 


want of proviſſons, was under a 
neceſſity of returning to Coimbet- 
tore. | 

It was the cloſe of the month be- 
fore general Meadows was able to 
march again in queſt of the enemy. 
The wary Indian, however, wh» 
never fights but at an advantage, 
was too cautious to be engaged by 
the manoeuvres of the general. When 
the army arrived at any poſt 1n the 
evening, the uſual report was, that 
Tippoo had quitted it early in the 
morning; and a general ignorance 
of his motions and deſigns, ſeems 
indeed, for ſome time, to have per- 
"ded the camp; and it was the 12th 
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af October before any authentic 
intelligence could be gained. It 
then appeared that his object had 
heen ta attack Naraporum, which 
urrendered ta his arms, and the 
Britiſh garriſan arrived in camp on 
the 17th, under 4 0 Tip- 
poo's troops, agreeably to the terms 
of capitulation. The rin ſpake 
in high terms of the honourable 
treatment which they had experi- 
enced from this prince, who has 
been uſually charaQterized as a cruel 
and implacable tyrant. 

Tippoo departed from Darapo- 
rum on the 2oth, and probably de- 
ſirous of placing the Bowanny river 
which at this Pafon is rough a 
ſwelling, between his army and the 
Britiſh, proceeded to Sattimunga- 
lum, He might alſo have a — 
view in taking this poſition, viz. to 

revent the junction of general 
Meadows with the center army. 

The Britiſh general left Coim- 
bettore on the ſame day that Tippoo 
quitted Daraporam, but Mag 
worth recording occurred till the 
7th of November, when colonel 
Floyd, who had been ſent ta recon» 
noitre, brought the intelligence * 
that Tippoo had croſſed the Cavery 
to the north-eaſt, in the beginning 
of the month, and was apparently 
proceeding to ſtog the pregreſs of 
the ceater army, now commanded 
by colonel Maxwell, the former 
— calone] Kelly, being 
dead. 

It would be uſeleſs to detail mi- 
nutely the progreſs of this center 
— let et to ſay, that after 
a fatiguing and dangerous march, 
and after taking poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
forts in the 3 colonel 
Maxwell, on the 3d of November, 
took a ſtrong poſition at Caveripa- 
tam, where probahly his intelligence 
led him to wait the approach of 

T 3 Tippoo, 
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Tippoo, rather than riſk his army 
in a leſs favourable poſition by dar- 
iy, advance. 
he conjectures which had been 
formed with reſpect to the deſigns 
of the enemy, were, as it afterwards 
appeared, well founded. On the 
12th, 13th, and 14th, Ti re 
ſented himſelf before N A. - 
well in line of battle; but findin 
the Brig commander * wel 
prepared and too ſtron ſted, 
E conſcious that his tf parry: 
certainly be preſſed by the near ap- 
proach of general Meadows, he re- 
tired in time to ſecure himſelf a 
favourable poſition for a timely 
retreat, 

The hiſtory of the grand army 
during this ime, is no more than a 
Journal of its marches in purſuit of 
the enemy. On the 17th of No- 
vember the two armies (the grand 
and the center army) effected a 
junction at Poolampuity; and on the 
following evening,as they were pur- 
ſuing their route to the ſouthward, 
they came unexpectedly in ſight of 
the rear of the Myſorean army, the 
advance of which was probably at 
that moment entering the paſs of 
Tapoor. The rear conſiſted of the 
prime of Tippoo's cavalry, drawn 
up in compact bodies to favour the 
retreat of the main body. They 
were cannonaded and purſued tothe 
foot of the paſs, and apparently ſuf- 
fered ſome loſs, 

From this period, the united ar- 
mies under general Meadows di- 
rected their courſe backwards by 
the ſtraighteſt road to Trichinopo)y, 
in order to refrech themſelves and 
obtain a ſupply; but the weather 
proved ſo unfavourable that they 
did not arrive in its neighbourhood 
till the 8th of December. Here they 
learned that Tippno had arrived at 
Munſurput, on the banks of the 


Colaroone, oppoſite Trichinopol, 
on the 28th of November, where; 
continued encamped till December 
6th, but without making any attack 
upon Trichinopoly —deterred, mo 
probably, by the ſwoln ſtate of tl; 
river. 

While ſuch were the-movement 
of general Meadows, a detachmen 
from the Bombay army, under lie. 
tenant colonel Hartley, rendered <> 
fe ctual aſſiſtance to the Rajah « 
Travancore, and on the th of Der 
general Abercrombie, with the re 
mainder of the forces from Bombay, 
arrived at Teilicherry, while cu 
Hartley was ordered to Paniani u 
keep the communication open be- 
tween the two armies. 

The reduction of Cannanore wi: 
general Abercrombie's firſt obj, 
upon which he marched the 14th 
December; and on the 17th th: 
town and garriſon ſurrendered, and 
the troops engaged not to ſerve : 
gainſt the Britiſh during the war 
Col. Hartley nearly about the fame 
time obtained poſſeſſion of Ferch. 
bad, the capital of the Malabz 
coaſt, and the enemy retreated to 
the Ghauts. Theſe ſucceſſes were 
followed, on the 27th, by the fur 
render of the poſts of Barraguri 
and Cootahpoore, ſo that the whole 
diſtri& along the coaſt from Billipe 
tam river to cape Comorin was nos 
in the poſſeſhon of the Britiſh and 
their allies. 

The army under general Mer 
dows left Trichinopoly on the 50 
of January, 1791, and proceeded tt 
the right towards Madras, whe 
earl Cornwallis had arrived on tit 
13th of December. On the 12th d 
January the right wing of the grant 
army reached Vellout, about cis 
teen miles from Madras, and ond 
29th of the ſame month ear! Cort 


wallis joined the grand army thi" 
WIuch 


D r a= Aa. 
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which early in February proceeded 
in twocolumns towards Vellore. 

From the direction of the march 
it was ſuppoſed that his lordſhip 
meant to enter the Myſore territo 
by the Baramaul valley; and ſo 
completely. was Tippo.: deceived by 
this feint, that his whole attention 
was directed to the paſſes in that 
quarter. The real object however 
of the Britiſh general was, the paſs 
of Muglee ; and ſo judiciouſly had 
he taken his meaſures, that no inter- 
ruption was given to the army till 
they had proceeded three days march 
to the weſtward beyond the paſs. 

It was the 22d of February before 
the laſt of the public ſtores and the 
baggage of the army were got ſafe 
over the paſs. The ſucceeding day 
was a day of halt. The order of 
battle was then publiſhed, and the 
bullocks and elephants muſtered ; of 
the former 27,000 were found fit 
for ſervice, and of the latter, eighty 
accompanied the army. 

Lord Cornwallis proceeded for 
Bangalore on the 24th of February. 
After three days march, ſome parties 
of the enemy's horſe, were diſco 
vered which creaſed as the army 
advanced; and before the Britiſh 
reached within eighteen miles of 
Bangalore, they burnt all the adja- 
cent villages and deſtroyed the fo- 
rage. When advanced within ten 
miles of the ortreſs, Tippoo's army 
appeared in excellent order, and 
taking poſſeſſion of the heights, can- 
aonaded the Britiſh rear, while his 
cavalry made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on the baggage. 

The Britiſh general encamped 
before Bangalore on the 5th of 
Mareh. In the afternoon colonel 
Floyd, with the cavalry being diſ- 
patched to reconnoitre, was tempted 
to attack Tippoo rear, Which at 
wit appeared to give way; but the 


enemy being ſtrongly reinfo 
Coon 7 lied, * — the — 
nel to retreat. On the follow ing day 
the pettah or town was ſtor and 
taken, with the loſs of 100 men: it 
was found to contain a =Y ſuppl 
of grain, forage, and fuel. w—_ 
n the 12th three batteries were 
opened on the fort, but they were 
too diſtant to effect a breach; on 
the 16th, therefore, a new battery 
of nine guns was opened at g50 
yards from the works. On the 82 
and again on the 21ſt, Tippoo drew 
out his army, but without effect. A 
breach of ſome extent was about 
this time effected, and on the even- 
ing of the 21ſt, the fort was ſtormed 
and taken with little loſs on the ſide 
of the Britiſh, but with a dreadful 
carnage of the unreſiſting garriſon. 
Not leſs than 1000 were maſſacred 
with the bayonet, and 300, moſtly 
wounded, were taken. Such is war 
in its very nature and ſpirit, that it 
neceſſarily deſtroys the moral feel- 
ings; and ſuch are its inevitable 
conſequences, that however diſtin- 
guiſhed for humanity the, com- 
mander may be, he generally finds 


himſelf, on ſuch ons, unable fo 
reſtrain the intemperance and cru- 
elty of his ſoldiers. The philoſopher, 


in future and in better times, will 
peruſe theſe melancholy details with 
a ſigh, and will aſk, By what autho- 
rity men embark from a diſtant 
ſhore tor the expreſs purpoſe of im- 
bruing their handy in the blood of 
their offenceleſs fellow creatures? 
The army remained at Bangalote 

till the 28th of March, when th 

roceeded to the N. N E. towar 
hinna-Balabaram. Nothing of 
uuportance occurred till the th of 
April, when they were joined by a 
party of the Nizam's troops, in 
number from 14 10 16,000; but in 
a very bad and irregular ſtate, On 
F4 the 
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the 19th colonel Oldham joined the 


army, bringing with him a welcome 
ſupply of ſtores and 2 and 
a reinforcement of about 700 Euro- 
peans, and 4, oo native troops. On 
the agth earl Cornwallis declared 
his intentions of proceeding to Se- 
ringapatam; but it was the 3d of 
May before the army could be ſyf- 
ficiently prepared for ſo conſiderable 
an enterprize. | . 
The march was attended with 
every inconvenience that could re- 
ſult from a hilly country, heavy 
roads, and almoſt continual rain. 
The army arrived on the 13th at 
Arakeery, whence they had a view 
of their great object the capital of 
Myſore, then only abopt nine miles 
diſtant, At the ſame time they ah - 
ſerveda large body of troopscrofling 
from the ifland of Seringapatam to 
the north ſide of the river Cavery, 
and tak ing a poſition in the front of 
the Britiſh, at the diſtance of about 
ſix miles Thele troops, however, 
. were then conſidered only as a large 
detachment, and not as the main 
body of Tippoo's army, as they 
really were, a part of them being 
_ obſcured by the projecting baſe of a 
hill which intervened between the 
two camps. 20S had only ar- 
rived at his capital four days before 
the appearance of lord Cornwallis 
at Arakeery. | s 
As his lordſhip had received cer- 
tain intelligence, that general Aber- 
crombie had afeended the Ghauts 
on the Malabar mc the 7 ob- 
ject was to form a junctign, if poſſi- 
le, with that general The on: 
of the 14th, therefore, was employed 
in endeavours to make a ford, 
which there was acroſs. the Cavery, 


fit for the tranſporting of artillery; 


but the depth. of the river, and its 
_ Uneven and rocky bed, obliged them 
do deſiſt. 
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'when the day broke, inſtead of be. 


niry of —＋ their le 


The difficulty of approaching thz 
enemy's camp on the ſide of Arakee. 
ry, determined the Britiſh com. 
mander to march round the ridge 
of mountains on the right, to endea- 
vour to ſurprize the Sultan in his 
camp. At eleven o'clock on the 
night of the 14th, the whole army 
was under arms; but the night 
proved moſt unfavourable for the 
purpoſe The rain and the dark. 
neſs, added to ſome miſconception 
of orders, produced the moſt deplor. 
able — and delay, and 


_ 
—— 
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um 


— 
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ing near the object of their deſtina- 0 
tion, they had only moved a fey 1 
huber and the rear of the line had fe 
but juſt paſſed their own piquets to (0 
the right. At ſun riſe, moving C 
round the edge of the hills, the ene. le 
my's line was , ſeen from a riſing 00 
ground in the fame ſtrong poſition ti 
they had occupied the day before, ſe 
Very low Sd, inter ſected by a ec 


deep ravine, ran along their front, * 


but a high ground beyond the r. * 
vine del fo beer « Hir 22 tu 
„ left flak Bi 
with advantage. The firſt European Wi ti 
brigade moved on to poſſeſs this ol 
height; and at the ſame time a body WM th 
of the enemy's infantry moved from on 
the left, and ſoon after a large body tl 


of troops and artillery advanced il 


. 


from the Myſorcan camp to occupy pa 
the height, which was alfo the objest in 
of the Britiſh. From the ſuperiority 
of their cattle, this detacknent, com. th 
manded by Cummer ud Deen, d. 
gaineg its ſummit firſt, but the Bri- ca 
tifhy were fortunate enough to pre. du 
vent them from occupying another Fin 
{. rang ridge, which, altho gh lower cat 
than the firſt, was yet of material wi 
importance. f vi 
The army was formed in two di- * 


viſions. Ih right, commanded by 


colonel Maxwell, marched to * 
tic 


the height which had been pre · occu- 
pied by Cummer ud Deen, in the 
manner already related. The left 
was under the command of general 
Meadows; and the cavalry was 
placed out of gunſhot, to be in rea- 


ie dineſs to embrace any advantage 
I that might be preſented. 

ht The a&ian was begun by colonel 
ne Maxwell ſtorming the height, in 


which having been eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful, the left diviſion advanced to 


* the attack of the enemy's main body, 
nd and the ation ſoon became general 
a along the whole front. The ſucceſs 
a. of colonel Maxwell proyed fatal to 
* Tippoo; for after leaving a ſuflicient 
a force to occupy the height, that oft - 


cer advanced rapidly to gain the 
Carigal height, cloſe to the enemy's 
left flank, while the cavalry under 
ng colonel Floyd moved at the ſame 
on time to attack their right. The con- 
re. ſequence was,that Tippoo was oblig- 
& ed to give way, though his retreat 
nt, was gradual and maſterly. One gun 
Tas only was taken on the field, and 
u- three others on the height, by col. 
ok Maxwell. The enemy were purſued 
an till the fire from the iſland batteries 
his obliged the aſſailants to deſiſt; and 
dy the following day lord Cornwallis 
om encamped partly on the field of bat- 
dy tle, and Fa out of the reach of the 
ed iſland batteries. The loſs on the 
wy part of the Britiſh in this action was 
oa inconſiderable. 


1107 Of this ſucceſs it is well known 
m. that lord Cornwallis was unable to 
en, take the advantage, and the principal 
ri- cauſes of his miſcarriage may be re 
re. duced to two the ſwelling of the 
her Wi river, and the weakneſs of the draft 
wer cattle, which prevented a junction 
rial with general Abercrombie, together 


vith the want of proviſions to ſup- 
port them during a protracted 
| by lege, 

After diſpatching orders, there- 
tore, to general Abercrombie {who 
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had obtained poſſeſſion of Periapa- 
tam) to return down the paſs with 
all expedition, on the 26th of May, 
lord Cornwallis moved from his en- 
campment near Seringapatam on his 
return to Bangalore, having previ- 
ouſly deſtroyed his battering train, 


and removed every incumbrance. 


Qn the 28th he was joined by the 
Mahrattas to the number of 30,000, 
whoſe movements had been doubt- 
leſs accelerated by the news of Tip- 
poo's defeat. As they brought with 
them, however, a ſupply of provi- 
ſions, the difficulty of obtaining ſub- 


fiſtence was for the preſent removed, 


and the combined armies moved 
flowly to the place of their deſtina- 
tion. In their route they made 
themſelves mafters of ſeveral petty 
fortreſſes ; and on the 18th of Jul 
Ouſoor ſubmitted to the Britith 
arms, and by reducing the forts in 
its neighbourhood, the Odeadurgum 
and Ryacota paſſes were opened, 
through which it was his lordſhip's 
intention to obtain ſupylies in the 
enſuing campaign. On the zoth of 
July the combined forces encam 
within fix miles of Bangalore, Ge- 
neral Abercrombie, aſter having alſo 
ſacrificed his battering train, was 
compelled to lead back a ſick and 
diſpirited army over the almoſt in- 
acceſlible mountains which he had 
ſo lately paſſed, with perhaps more 
dittculty, but with more ardent aud 
iuſpiriting expectations. 

Vaile the Britifh forces lay en- 
camped near Seringapatam, a prefent 
of fruit had been ſent from Tippoo 
to lord Cornwallis, and ſome over - 
tures were tnade for the obtaining 
of a ſeparate peace. The preſent 
was, however, returned with but 
lit le courteſy on the part of the 
Britiſh general, and the Sultan, it is 
laid, was aſſured that no peace could 
be acceptable which was not to in- 
clude the alles. Notwithſtanding 

this 


o & 
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90 
this diſappointment, ſo ſolicitous 
was the monarch for obtaining peace, 
that lord Cornwallis had ſearceiy 
reached Bangalor than a vakee] was 
diſpatched by Tippoo with full 

3 to treat. From what«cauſe 

is miſſion was unſucceſsful we are 
not fully informed; but it was gene- 
rally reported that the forms of his 
reception, with which lord Corn- 
wallis did not chuſe to comply, and 
on which, he ſaid, he was autho- 
riſed to infiſt, put an end to the ne- 
go iation. It is to be lamented, 
that any inſtances ſhould occur in 
the preſent age to give colour to the 
ſarcaſtic obſervation of the demo- 
cratic writers, that in the eyes of 
princes and great men, the lives of 
their fellow creatures are frequently 
of leſs importance than the obſerva- 
tion of ſome trivial etiquette, of 
ſome ridiculous and unmeaning ce- 
Cemony. 

During the winter months, lord 
Cornwallis was not inactive, but on 
the contrary omitted nothing which 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of 
the enſuing campaign. The firſt 
object that engaged his attention, 
was to regulate the contract for bul- 
locks in ſuch a manner as to enſure 
a proper and adequate ſupply of 
cattle for every ;;urpoſe during the 
continuance of the war ; the next 
was the reduction of the hill forts 
to the No:th Eaſt of Bangalore, 
which were ſo fituated between that 


fortreſs and Gumunconda, as to in- 


terrupt the communication with the 
Nizam's army, and the ſupplies 
which might be collected in that 
quarter. The ſmaller forts ſurren- 
dered upon ſummons, but Nundy- 
droog, the capital of a large diſtrict, 
and built upon the ſummit of a 
mountain, 1700 feet in height, three 
fourths of which were abſolutely 
inacceſſible, was enabled to ſtand a 
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which muſt have enſued was pre. 


degree of heroiſm bordering on de 


copſiderable fiege. From the 22 
of September to the 18th of O40. 
ber, the brave garriſon reſiſted with 
heroic firmneſs. On that day the 
breaches being rendered practicable, 
lord Corrwallis, with a view to int. 
midate the garriſon, encamped with. 
in four miles of the fort; and it wy; 
determined to make the aſſault 2 
midnight, in hopes of taking the 
garriſon by ſurprize. The vigilance 
of the enemy, however, ſoon diſco. 
vered the aſſailants, but their fre 
was not ſufficiently well directed to 
prevent the Britiſh ſoldiery from 
mounting the breach The carnage 


— — & — —— — a — 


wy 


vented partly by a number of the WW t! 


garriſon eſcaping by ladders over: WM i: 


low _ of the wall, but chiefly t. n 
the laudable exertions of captain re 


Robertſon, who commanded the * 


ſtorming party, and who with a hu- e 
manity which reflects the utmot Wl ce 
honor on his character, from tht he 
moment he entered the fort directed Wi y! 
his whole attention to preſerving 9 
order, and preventing the effulion WF in 
of blood. . 

In the latter end of October, col. WW n+ 
Maxwell was ſent with a detach. 
ment towards the Baramoul valley, ed 
chiefly to diſperſe the plundering 


parties which intercepted the pro. pa: 
viſions. On the 31ſt, col. Maxwell Bi hot 
took a ſmall mud fort, called Pena. e 
gra, by ſtorm; but we muſt reg 8 wh 
that the ſame humanity was not e the 
erciſed here as at Nundydroog ; !* on 
out of a garriſon of 300, not le or 
than 150. were put to the ſword. abo 

At Tiſtnaghery the colonel ma beit 
with a more ſerious reſiſtance. Te Wl or t 
lower fort, including the pettah o imn 
ſuburb, was gained without muc! 8 ady 
difficulty. But the garriſon in , lum 
upper fort, alarmed perhaps at the i ir 
fate of Penagra, defended it will! thei 


pal 
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pair. Immenſe rocks and ſhowers 
of ſtones were hurled down into the 
road ; the ſcaling-ladders were bro- 
ken to pieces, and after two hours 
vigorous aſſault, colonel Maxwell at 
length found it neceſſary to deſiſt 
from the artempt. 

The Sultan was not wanting on his 
part in exertion and activity during 
this receſs fi om the more important 
buſineſs of the war. Early in Sep- 
tember a detachment was ſent by 
him to lay fiege to Coimbettare, 
which was moſt gallantly defended 
by lieutenant Chalmers, and the aſ- 
failants were repulſed and forced to 
raiſe the ſiege 
this diſgrace, Tippoo loſt no 
in diſpatching his ſecon 
mand, Cumm een Cawn, to 
reduce that place, where, for a while, 
he experienced the ſame vigorous 
reſiſtance which had formerly fav- 
ed the fortreſs. A detachment, 
however, under major Cuppage, 
which was ſent by lord Cornwallis 
for the relief of Coimbettore, hav- 
Ing been defeated by the Cawn, 
heutenant Chalmers was under the 
neceſſity of capitulating on the 2d of 
November, and the garriſon march- 
ed out with the honours of war, 
and were allowed to remain on their 
parole during the continuance of 
hoſtilities. | 

The fortreſs of Sayendroog, 
which lies about eighteen miles to 
the weſt of Bangalore, is fituated 
on the ſummit of a vaſt mountain 
or rock, which is ſuppoſed to riſe 
above half a mile in perpendicular 
teight from a table or baſe of eight 
or ten miles in circumference. This 
immenſe mountain has a further 
idvantage, in being divided at its 
ſummit by a chaſm which ſeparates 
it into two hills, which having each 
their peculiar defences, form two 
fitadels, capable of being maintained 


ot diſcouraged by 


% 


independent of the lower works. 


The whole mountain is ſurrounded. 


by a ſtrong wall on every fide, and 
in every part which was conſidered 
as acceſſible, croſs walls and barriers 


are erected ſo as to give the whole 


an impregnable and ſtupendous ap- 
pearance. 

This fortreſs was an object to the 
zeal, and perhaps to the ambition of 
lord Cornwallis; and lieutenant col. 
Stuart was diſpatched for its reduc- 
tion. It was the roth of December 
when this officer encamped within 
three miles of the north ſide of the 
rock, the quarter which the chief 
engineer conſidered as the weakeſt. 
On the 1th the colonel opened two 
batteries on the fortreſs One at the 
diſtance of 1000, and the other of 
700 yards ; but the wall being built 
of large ſtones, the lower tier of 
which was rivetted to the rock by 
iron clamps, but little impreſſion 
was made. On the 19th, there- 
fore, a battery was opened within 
250 yards of the wall, which in the 
courſe of two days effected a practi- 
cable breach. On the morning of 
the 21ſt, at eleven o'clock, the aſ- 
ſault was made, and in leſs than an 
hour the ſurprizing e ertions of th. 
Britiſh ſoldiery made them maſters 
of a fortreſs, which had hitherto been 
conſidered as impregnable. On the 
24th of December, Outredrog, a- 
nother fortreſs, about twelve miles 
from the former, was alſo taken by 
ſtorm. 

Several forts of leſs note were re- 
duced about the ſame period by 
different detachments of the com- 
bined army; and Gumuncondah 
was blocked up by Hafez Jee, one 
of the Nizam's beſt generals. The 
place however was relieved on the 
21ſt of December by Hyder Saib, 
the eldeſt ſon of Tippoo Sultan, 
who made pritoners Hatez Jee, and 

| A con- 
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a conſiderable part of the detach- 


Went. 

Early In November, gen. Aber- 
cerombie returned ta Tellicherry 
from. Bombay, and immediately re- 
egived orders from the governor 
general to purſue the ſame plan of 
operations as in the preceding cam- 

agn, On the th of December 
Ce the genetal proceeded on 
his march through the Ghauts to- 
waxds. the Myſore country. The 
Mahratta force under Purſeram 
Bhow was not inactive in the mean 
time, but was ſucceſsful in the re- 
duction of ſeveral forts ſituated on 
the rivers Tum and Budra, which 
opened to their occupation a fertile 
diſtri, and were the means of af. 
fording very ſeaſonable ſupplies, 

The period now approached when, 
ſomething of more importance was 
to be expected from the combined 
force which at this time acted in the 
territory of Myſore, and when the 
teduction of the capital was to be 
attempted as the means af either 
cruſhing entirely the force of the 
enemy, n 
as might enſure a laſting peace. 

On the 1ſt of February, 1792, 
therefore, the allied armies com- 
menced their march, in the courſe 
of which, nothing worth relating 
occutzxed ; and on the 5th they 
arrived within fight of Seringapa- 
tam, under the walls of which the 
you was ſtrongly poſtedito receive 


m. 
Fippoo's front line, or fortified 
camp, which was ſituated on the north 
fide of the Cavery bchir d a ſtrong 
ound hedge. was defended by heavy 
cannos in the redoubts, and by his 
geld train and army ſtationed to the 
beſt advantage. To the front there 
appeared at leaſt 100 pieces of can- 
non and in the fort and iſtand, which 
fogmed his ſecond line, there were 
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at leaſt three times that nyber, 
The confederate army encamped at 


the diſtance of about ſix miles from b 
the Sultan, Their camp was ſepa | 
rated in two diviſions by a ſmall ? 


ſtream, called the Lockarry river, 
which runs into the Cavery. The 
Britiſh army formed the front line; p 
the reſerve was ſtationed about a | 
mile in the rear, where the Mahratta p 


and Nizam's armies were alſo poſt 

ed, but at a flill further diſtance. 7 
The Britiſh commander did not to 

ſuffer his troops to enjoy a long re- * 

poſe in this ſtation ky x on the 6th 


of Feb , general orders were 
iſued, directing an attack upon the K 
enemy's camp aud lines that even- 
ing at 5 o'clock. The right divi- 
fon, conſiſting of 3300 infantry, was hi 
commanded by 18 Meadows; 
the center, conſiſting of 3700, by th 
lord Cotnwallis in perſon; aud the £5 
left, which, only amounted to 1700 & 
men, by lieut, col. Maxwell. At eight 
o'clock the whole body was under 
arms; the evening was calm and Int 
ſerene; and the troops moved on by 
the light of the moon, in determined 


ſilence. While the columns were 7 
on their march, the camp left under * 
the command of colonel Duff was {2 
truck, and the baggage packed; 7 
and this was the firſt notice commu- of 
nicated to the allies of the intended * 
attack. Their conſternation 13 {el 
ſcarcely to be imagined, when they het 
found that lord Cornwallis had os: 
proceeded on this deſperate enter. * 
prize with a part of his infantry ; 
only, and unſupported by artillery; col 
yen Tippoo himſelf, it appears, had the 
no apprehenſion of ſo early a viſit, int 
eſpecially as neither Purſeram Bhoꝝ fu 

nor general Abercrombie had pet * 
joined. ſoo 
Between the hours of ten and in 

eleven at night, the center column, ha? 


within a mile of the bound hedge, 
touch 
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touched upon the enemy's grand 
guard, or — of e were 
coming with rockets, &c. to diſturb 
the Britiſh camp. The cavalry gal- 
loped off to the lines, and left the 
rocket boys to haraſs the column 
and endeavour ts impede its march. 
Perceivin s themſelves thus com- 
pletely diſcovered, the column ad- 
vancrd with uncommon rapidity, 
and entered the lines in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour after the in- 
teligence could have reached the 
enemy. | 2 

The right column met with more 
impediments, and being led to a 
more diſtant point than was in- 
tended By lord Cornwallis, was 
ronflderably later in reaching the 
hedge than the center column. It 
entered however about eleven, and 
the battle became general through. 


out the enemy's lines. The right 


diviſion, owing to its late arrival, 
and to its having attacked a redoubt 
which the commander in chief had 
intended to be paſſed by, gave time 
to the enemy to form, and ſuffered 
leverely from grape and muſket 
ſhot during a ſharp conteſt, which 
laſted almoſt till day»break. The 
enemy at length completely gave 
way before the perſevering valour 
of the Britiſh troops; and at day- 
break general Meadows found him- 
{elf complete maſter of the field; but 
deing entirely ignorant of the ope- 
rations of the ther columns, was 
unab'e to procetd. | 

The main object of the center 
column, was to gain poſſeſſion of 
the iſland, into which it was their 
intention to paſs along with the 
fugitives. After entering the lines, 
the front diviſion of this column 
oon diſperſed the enemy, and paſſ- 
ing the Sultan's tent, which was 
baſtily abandoned, preſſed forward 
io the river in two diviſions, The 


firſt party, commanded in 
Mon * croſſed the 1 
walls of the fort without oppoſition. 
They proceeded inſtantly to the eaſt 
gate of the city, but found it ſhut 
and the bridge drawn up; they 
therefore proceeded through the 
iſland to an extenſive b4£a+ or mars 
ket place, where they made a con- 
ſiderable ſlaughter of the enemy. 
This party was almoſt immediate 
followed by the other diviſion undef 
colonel Knox, which however, in- 
ſtead of directing its courſe to the 
city, proceeded to the Rajah's gar- 
den, and thence to take pofitthon 
of the ſuburb Shaher Ganjam, the 
ates of which they forced open, and 
oon drove the enemy from all theit᷑ 
batteries in that quarter. Another 
party under captain Hunter crofled 
the river, and ſtationed themſelves 
in th: Rajah's garden; but as ſoon 
as their poſition was diſcovered, they 
were attacked by ſuperior numbers 
bf the enemy, ſo that captain Huns 
ter was obliged precipitately to res 
paſs the river and join lo1d Corn- 
wallis, where his preſence after» 
wards materially contributed to his 
lordſhip's ſafety. | 
The center diviſion of this columa 
advanced to the Sultan's redoubt, 
which they found abandoned, ane 
afterwards co-operated with colonel 
Maxwell in the defeat of Tippoo's 
right wing. Lord Cornwallis with 
the reſerve remained cloſe by that 
part of the bound hedge where the 
column had firſt entered; and here, 
two hours before day-break, he was 
joined by captain Hunter's party, 
who had but juſt time to change 
their cartridges, which were wet 
with crofling the river, before the 
whole party was attacked by a ſtrong 
body uf troops, part of Tippoo's 
center and left, who now recovered 
from their panic, railied with re- 
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doubled reſolution. . The conflict 
was ſupported with inflexible cou- 
rage on both ſides, and it was near 
day light before the enemy was 
finally repulſed. Lord Cornwallis 
then, apprehenſive of being ſur- 
8 retired to the pagoda hill, 
where he was met by general Mea- 
dows who was in motion to ſupport 
his lordſhip. 2 

The iu tende( operations of the left 
diviſion under colonel Maxwell, 
were to attack the Carighaut hill 
on the right of Tippoo's fortified 
camp, and thence to force their way 
into the iſland by the moſt practica- 
ble means. The hill, though ſtrong 
both by nature and art, was gained 
by colonel Maxwell without much 
reſiſtance. The column afterwards 
marched down towards the river, 
though much galled by a party who 
had ſheltered themſelves behind a 
bank, and by the firing from the 
right of Tippoo's line from behind 
the bound hedge. They croſſed the 
ford with much difficulty, and ſoon 
joined the victorious parties, who 
had obtained poſſeſſion of the eaſtern 
extremity of the iſland. 

The battle was continued in dif- 
ferent parts during the whole of the 
7th. The moſt deſperate conflict 
was at the Sultan's redoubt, which 
was defended by a ſmall party of 
Britiſh under major Kelly, againſt 
three vigorous attacks, ſeconded by 
a heavy cannonading from the forts. 

The enemy having quitted every 
poſt on the north ſide of the river, 
the camp was advanced on the ſuc- 
ceeding days as near to the bound 
hedge as the guns of the fort would 
permit, and a chain of poſts con- 
necting along the northern and eaſt- 
ern faces of the fort, were formed, 
ſo as ſtrongly to inveſt the capi- 
— of Myſore on its two principal 

des. 
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Thus preſſed by the invaders in 
every quarter; his palace and beau. 
tiful gardens in the poſſeſſion of the 


enemy, and his whole power redu- 


ced within the narrow limits of 1 
citadel, the poſſeſſion f which was 
even uncertain, the hitherto unſub. 
dued ſpirit of the Sultan ſeems to 
have given way with his tottering 
fortunes; and peace, almoſt upon 
any terms, appeared a deſirable ac- 
quiſition. As a preliminary ſtep 
towards an accommodation, he de- 
termined to releaſe lieutenants Chal. 
mers and Naſh, who had been cap- 
*tured at Coimbettore. On the 
evening of the 8th of February 
theſe officers were introduced into 
the Sultan's preſence. They found 
him in a ſmall tent on the ſouth 
glacis of the fort, very plainly drefl: 
ed, and with few attendants. After 


acquainting them with their releaſe, 


he aſked Mr. Chalmers, if on going 
to the camp he was likely to ſee lord 
Cornwallis ; and on being anſered 
in the aftirmative, he requeſted that 
he would take charge of a le ter to 
his lordſhip on the ſubject of peace. 
He affirmed ſolemnly that it never 
had been his wiſh or intention to 
break with the Engliſh; that from 
the firſt commencement of hoſtil!- 
ties he had been extremely anxious 
for the reſtoration of peace. He 
expreſſed a wiſh that Mr, Chalmers 
would return with the anſwer; and 
concluded, by preſenting him with 
two ſhawls and 500 rupees. Lieute- 
nants Chalmers and Naſh bad been 
remarkably well treated while de. 
tained by Tippoo. 
While the Sultan was thus anxt- 
ouſly endeavouring to reſtore tral 
quillity to his exhauſted country, hi 
mind was ſtill fertile in the exped! 
ents and ſtratagems of war. By one 
maſter-ſtroke of policy, that of cap: 
turing the commander in ch * 
0 
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hoped to effect his ſe in a ſhorter 
—_ —. mode than 
by the ſlow and precarious method 
of negociation. On the 8th and 
gth of February, ſmall parties of 
his cavalry were obſerved to croſs 
the Cavery at the for near Arra- 
kerry (the ſtation which lord Corn- 
wallis had occupied in the preceding 
campaign); and on the morning of 
the 10th. a conſiderable body of 
them got round the left wing un- 
diſcovered, and entered between the 
Britiſh camp and that of the Nizam. 
The allies, not 4 gy. theſe 
horſemen ro be enemies, ſuffered 
them to paſs on quietly; and on 
their aſking ſome of the camp fol- 
lowers for the Burra Saib, or com- 
mander, theſe perſons, ſuppoſing 
that the horſemen only wiſhed to 
communicate ſome intelligence to 
colonel Duff, the commanding officer 
of artillery, pointed to his tent. The 
horſemen then drew their ſabres and 
zalloped to the tent, but being for- 
tunately perceived by a party of 
ſeapoy drafts and recruits, who 
were encamped in the rear of the 
artillery park, and who formed with 
fingular alacrity; and faced the ene- 
my with undaunted firmneſs, they 
vere ſoon diſperſed, and the attempt 
proved abortive. 

On the 16th of February the 
Bombay army under general Aber- 
crombie, after a fatiguing march, 
and after having been in ſome de- 
gree harraſſed by detatched parties 
of the enemy during their progreſs, 


Joined lord Cornwallis, and afforded 


a reinforcement of about 2,000 Eu- 
ropeans and 4, ooo native troops fit 
lor duty. Freparations thereſore 
were vigorouſly made on the 18th. 
for the attack of the fort, not on 
the iſland fide, which was deemed 
tte ſtrongeſt, but on the quarter 


facing the north, which appeared to 
lord Cornwallis moſt affailable ; and 
trenches wei c immediately ordered 
to be opened, and batteries to be 
conſtructed with all expedition on 
that ſide. | 
As it was proper, however, to 
draw off the attention of the enemy 
as much as poſſible from theſe ope- 
rations, on the 19th a diverſion 
was ordered to þe made from the 
iſland, and an aſſault was projected on 
the enemy's cavalry, which was en- 
camped onthe ſouth ſide of the river. 
Major Dalrymple and captain 
Robertſon, with the 71ſt regiment 
and the 13th battalion of Bengal 
ſeapoys, were ſent upon this enter- 
prize, Captain Robertſon with a 
party entered the camp undiſcover- 
ed, and with the bayonet killed up- 
ward of 100 troopers, and double 
that number of horſes, and retired 
without moleſtation,and without the 
loſs of a man. 
While this affair was tranſacting, 
a much more important operation 
was ca ried on during the night of 
the rgth, a parallel and redoubt 
having been completed within a 
ſmall diſtance of the walls of the 
fort, from which it was on'y ſ-pa- 
rated by the river. Day-light re- 
vealed to the Sultan theſe formidable 
arrangements; and he loft no time 
in endeavouring *o defeat their ef- 
fect. He opened every gun he could 
bring to bear on the parallel, and 
ſent continual parties of iafantry ta 
harraſs the troops and interrupt the 
work. Finding theſe exertions to 
be in vain, Tippoo next endeayqured 
to deprive the camp of its ſupply of 
water, by altering the at and 
evacuating a large canal, from which 
it had been hitherto ſupplied: to 
counteract this injurions operation 
therefore, a party was detached — 
| der 
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der the command of captain Wahab, 
with pioneers to repair the embank- 
ment. They ſoon diſlodged the 
enemy from their ſtation, and as 
they had not been able to deſtroy 
much of the embankment, the da- 
mage was | ar x repaired, and the 
water reſtored to its accuſtomed 
channel. | 

On the 19th, the grand opera- 
tion of the fiege commenced by the 
opening of the trenches, and a heavy 
diſcharge from all the batteries; 
in the mean time, the Bombay 
army croſſed the river in order to 
inveſt the weftern fide of the capital. 
Some little reſiſtance was made to 

eneral Abercromb ie's eſtabliſhing 
Bimſelf on that ſide of the river; 
but towardsevening the party which 
oppoſed him was diſperſed; Gene- 
ral Abercrombie's force on the 
ſouth ſide of the river conſiſted of 
three regiments of Europeans. and 
ſix battalions of ſeapoys. His camp, 
ſtrongly ſituated on the heights, was 
pitched juſt beyond the gun-ſhot cf 
the fort. | ; 

In conſequence of the application 
through lieutenant Chalmers, lord 
Cornwallis agreed to receive va- 
keels or envoys to treat of peace. 
On the 15th, 16th, 19th, and 21ſt; 
fir John Kennaway and Mr. Cherry, 
aſhſted by Vakeels from the Niz- 

's ſon and Hurry Punt, the Mah- 
ratta chief, met the agents of the 
Sultan, but apparently little progreſs 
was made in the zegociation. 

The ſiege ſtil] continued without 
intermiſſion, and on the 22d, gene- 
ral Abercrombie concejving it ne- 
ceſſary to take poſſeſſion of an eva- 
cuated redoubt and a grove, ſituated 
between his camp and the fort, the 
poſſeſſion was warmly diſputed by 
a detachment, chieſty conſiſting of 
diſmounted cavalry; and though the 
Britiſh were in the end victorious, 
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it was not till after the loſs of fei 
men killed and wounded. 

During the nights of the 22d and 
23d of February, new works were 
erected; and two breaching batte. 
ries; one of 20 and tte other of 11 
guns, would have heen ready to open 
on the 1ſt of March. The Mah. 
ratta army commanded by Purſe. 
ram Bhow, and conſiſting of 20,cco 
horſe, a body of ſeveral thouſand 
infantry, and 30 pieces of cannon, 
was expected daily to join; as wel 
as major Cuppage from the Coim- 
bettore country with 400 Europe. 
ans and three battalions of ſeapoys, 
In the mean time, Tippoo had been 
compelled to ſend off all his tavalry, 
as well as his warkmeri and camp 
followers; to Myſore. The Britiſh 
army was well ſupplied with every 
neceffary, and that of the Sultan in 
want of every thirig: 


In this hopeleſs ſituation the mo- | 


narch of Myſore was compelled to 
accept of whatever terms were ol 
ferec by the Britifli commander. 
Lord Cornwallis in this inſtance is 
ſuppoſed to have been actuated by 
motives of policy, rather than by 
any doubt of ſucceſs in capitulating 
with Tippoo The beſt informel 
perſotis bn the politics of India, 
have been averſe to the annihilation 
of the Myſorean power; and it i 
generally ſuppoſed that the gover- 
nor general rather wiſhed it to be 
humbled than deſtroyed. Hon. 
ever this may be, preliminaries 0 
peace were ſigned on the evening 
the 23d of February, and on tht 
following day there was an entire 
ceſſation of hoſtilities. The {us 
ſtance of the treaty was— 

1ſt. That Tippoo was to ce 
one half of his dominions to tt 
allied powers. 2d. That he was! 
pay three. crores and 30 Jacks df 


rupees: 3d. That all priſca, 
wer? 


were to be reſtored. 4th. That 
two of the ſultan's three eldeſt ſons 
were to become hoſtages for the 
due performance of the treaty. _ 
On the 26th the two princes, 
each mounted on an elephant, 
richly capariſoned, proceeded from 
the fort to lord Cornwallis's camp; 
where they were received by his 
lordſhip with his ſtaff. The eldeſt 
Abdul Kalick was about ten, the 
voungeſt, Mooza-ud-Deen, about 
eight years of age. The princes were 
dreſſed in long white muſlin gowns, 
with red turbans richly adorned 
with pearls, Educated from infan- 
cy with the utmoſt care, the ſpec- 
tators were aſtoniſhed to behold in 
theſe children all the reſerve, the 
politeneſs and attention of maturer 
fears, The kindneſs with which 
they were received by the Britiſh 
commander appeared to afford them 
viſible ſatisfaction. Some preſents 
were exchanged on both ſides; and 
the ſcene is deſeri ed by an eye- 
witneſs * as highly intereſting. 
It was the 19th of March before 


by BN the definitive treaty was * ad- 
07 BY jufted. The allies were probably 
IJ exorbitant in their demands, and 


Tippoo and his courtiers appear to 


i, bare exerted their utmoſt abilities, 
100 in artfully endeavouring to gain 
b time and to mitigate the terms of 
er ubmiffion. Tippoo however at 
be length gave a reluctant conſent, as 


It is ſaid, to the terms preſcribed by 
bnd Cornwallis; and {te definiti ce 


* freaty was delivered by the young 
b princes with great folemnity into 
die de hands of his lordſhip and the 
1u3* i :!lies. 

. [55 happily terminated a war, 
= dae good policy of which was greatly 
" queſtioned by ſome of the moſt com- 
„ent judges of Indian politics; and 
2 ae conduct of which, from a variety 
2 ( unfortunate circumſtances, diſap- 
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pointe l, for a conſiderable time, tlie 
ſanguine hopes of its warm ſupport- 
ers. It would; however, be unjuſt 
to withold our approbatio from 
lord Cornwallis in every thing that 
reſpe&s the conduct of the conclud- 
ing campaign. Nothing that ſound 
zudgiment could deviſe, or activity 
eſfect, appears to have been omitted. 
We have reaſon to believe, alſo, that 
the humanity and goodneſs of his 

lordſhip were conſpicuous durin 
the whole of the enterprize; — 
his moderation and ſound policy in 
the concluding ſcenes cannot be too 
highly extolled. If his lordſhip, 7 
the treaty which he has concluded; 

has eſtabliſhed a proper balance o 
power 1n India, he has certainly ef- 
fected much towards the ſecurity of 
our Indian poſſeſſions; and though 
in the nature of things, poſſeſſions at 
ſo great a diſtance cannot long re- 
main a dependant part of the Britiſſi 
empire, yet as human policy, at the 
beſt, cannot look far forward into 
futurity, to maiatzin them in peace 
and proſperity, even for a feu vears, 
Is no mean atchievement; and to 
provide agaivſt the violent anticipa- 
tion of that ſeparation, which the 
natural courſe of events will pro- 
bably one day effect, with littl: tu- 
mult or agitation, is not only an ad- 
vantage to the preſent generati n, 
but is probably a beneftt conferred 
even upon poſterity, 
Diſhcnoured as we feat the Pri- 
tiſh name has too frequently been 
in er, regions, and though our 
footſteps have been too often mark- 
ed with blood, yet there is reaſon to 
believe that the civilization and ju- 
tellectual improvement of the na- 
tives will be eventually promote q y 
an intercourſe with Eure peans. "The 
philoſophic mind cannot contem- 
plate without pleaſure the protable 
approach cf that period when the 
G empire 
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period ever take place, the Eaſt will 
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empire of prejudice ſhall be diſſolvu- once more become the ſeat of (cj. 
ed in thoſe delightful climates ; ence, of arts, and of politenefs ; and 
when the human intellect, once the northern regions will have re. 
more reſtored to its natural vigour, flected back to its ſource that know. 
ſhall afſume its rights; and when ledge, and thoſe communications, in 
Freedom herſelf ſhall perhaps erect an improved ſtate, which emanated 
her banner in thoſe devoted territo- from that ſtation where man firſt 
ries where Deſpotiſm now only waves appeared in the character of a ſocial, 


her blaſting wand. Should ſuch a civilized, and rational being. 
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CHAP. V. 


Remarks on the general State of Europe, in 17942. Affairs of Sw DEN. Ritn- 


prudence of Guſtavus III. Diets. Diet at 


Jþe@ to the Revolution of 1772. Diſcontents Y the Nobility and others, In- 
ee. Conſpiracy formed, The 
King receives an anonymous Letter. Afſaſſinated at a Maſquerade. Aſfaſn 
detected. Several of the Nobility arrejted. Confeſſion of Aikarftrom. Hi 
Trial and Puniſhment. Sentence on the other Conſbiratort. Death and Cha- 
rater of the King. Wiſe canduct of the Regent. Pol AND. Refleions on tit 
combination of Deſpots. Defenceleſs State of Poland. Perfidy of the Neigh- 
bouring States. Negligence of the King. Unju 
folves of the Diet. Daclaration of Ruſſia. The Country invaded. Baſe cn. 
dat of Pruſia. Engagements between the Ruſſians and Poles. - Retreat of 
Prince Pomatouſei. Cruelty of the Ruſſians. General Engagement, and d.. 
feat of the Poles. Submiſſion of Poland. ' Proteſt of the Patriots, 


N proceedings of Ruſſia. He- 


HE clouds which had been 

collecting for ſome time in the 
political horizon burſt in the com- 
mencement of the year 1792 into a 
formidable and deſtructive ſtorm, 
and the wild and ferocious conte 
which we foreſaw between the ſel- 
fiſhneſs of deſpotiſm, and the un- 
bridled exceſſes of popular frenzy, 
deluged with blood the faireft plains 
of Europe. 

Sweden, from the circumſtances 

of its government, and the miſcon- 
duct of its monarch, was not likely 
to preſerve, for any length of time, 
its internal tranquillity, The cauſe 
of the public diſcontents may very 
properly be traced up to the fa- 
mous revolution in 1772; but to ex- 
plain that, as well as the ſubſequent 
events, a ſtill further retroſpect will 
perhaps be neceſſary. 


* 


Few of the nations of Europe 
have gs e more ſpirit and ener- 
gy of character than the Swede. 

he reclaiming of their liberty, un- 
der the juſtly celebrated Guſtavus 
Vaſa, was a noble exertion, and 
confidering the darkneſs and gener 
ignorance of the age in which it 
was effected, it was a wonderful 
event. Under the conduct of Gul- 
tavus Adolphus, Sweden ſtood forth 
as the bulwark of the proteſtant 
cauſe z and even under the frantic 
and falſe heroiſm of Charles; XII. 
the nation was reſpected, while tht 
wild projects of its king were hell 
up as the mark for cenſure or fi 
ridicule, 

Under the different viciflitudes d 
fortune w..ica its military le den 
experienced, the freedom of the 1 


tion ſtill remained unviolated. Ds 
| Tim 
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ring the military frenzy which pre- 
vailed under Charles XII. it may 
indeed be ſaid to have ſuffered a 
momentary eclipſe, but that mo- 
narch ag ue by his blood the in- 
jury he had done to his country ; 
nd on the acceſſion of his ſiſter, 
Ulrica Eleanora, and her huſband 
the prince of Heſſe, a better order 
was eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn compact 
between the ſovereigns and the 
people. 

The ſecret hiſtory of the late go- 
ver nment of France is not yet known 
with preciſion; the memorials of 
its crimes and its machinations ap- 
pear to have periſhed with their 
authors. Thus far however is ſuf- 


ficiently known, that from the pe- 


riod in which this ambitious court 
was diſappointed in its project of 
univerſal dominion by the power 
of its arms, it applied itſelf with 
equal aſſiduity to the milder, but 
perhaps more certain means of in- 
trigue and corruption. The tra- 
veller who retained his cloak againſt 
the ruder efforts of the ſtorm, re- 
linquiſhed it to the gentle influence 
of warmth and ſunſhine. France 
conquered by negociation more than 
ſhe could by her proweſs. Spain, 
Auſtria, Naples, Rome, Sweden, 
Denmark, Turkey, even Portugal 
and Sardinia, with moſt of the ſmal- 
ler ſtates of Europe, were, from 
time to time, entirely under the di- 
rection of the cabinet of Verſailles. 
The machinery ated with apparent 
automotion, but the ſprings and di- 
recting forces were in the hands of 
the miniſters of Louis. 

It is generally believed that the 
late Swediſh revolution was planned 
in the cloſet of Verſailles, - Guſta- 
vus III. it is well known, reſided 
there for ſome months previous to 
bis acceflion to the throne, and in- 
numerable circumſtances ſerve to 
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prove that he ated on a preconcer*. 
ed plan. The meaſure, in the views 
of France, had a deeper aim than 
the immature judgment of the 
young king led him to ſuſpect. 
hile the only object appeared to 
be to make Guſtavus abſolute ; the 
real intention was to render him the 
dependant and the penſioner of 
France, to detach him from his own 
people, the more firmly to bind him 
to a foreign intereſt. | 
The circumſtances of perfidy with 
which the revolution of 1774 was 
accompanied, were not likely to 
leave a favourable impreſſion, with 
reſpect to the character of the king, 
on the minds of the people, and par- 
ticularly of the nobility. While he 
externally courted popularity, he 
was aiming to deſtroy whatever was 
popular in the ſtate. While he 
made profeſſions the moſt flattering, 
diſclaimed the title of king, and al- 
fected to call himſelf only the firſt 
citizen of the republic, he was medi- 
tating the downfall of all that wore 
even the guiſe of freedom. While 
with his lips he pronounced the ſo- 
lemu oath by which he bound him- 
ſelf to maintain inviolate the con- 
ſtitution of 1720, his heart muſt 
have been internally conſcious of 
the inteaded perjury, The revolu- 
tion left many difcontented ſpiriry 
among perſons of the firſt rank and 
character in the nation : and baron 
Pechlin, a nobleman of great worth 
and popularity, was among the moſt 
ſtrenuous of its opponents, 
Deſpotic power is often not leſs 
difticult to maintain than to acquire. 
A ſtanding army vas the oulyinſtru- 
ment by which Guſtavus could pre- 
ſerve his uſurped authority; and 
yet to levy exorbitant taxes would 
not, in ſuch a ſituation, have been a 
rudent meaſure. The intrigues of 
| Bm were, therefore, triumphant 
G2 on 
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on this occaſion, he became of ne- 
ceſſity the penſioner of that court, 
and the connexion was not diſſolved 
till the finances of France became un- 
able to ſupport the detail of the public 
expences, and till che wife and up- 
right adminiſtration of Neckar di- 
rected the attention of the late mo- 
narch from foreign projects to internal 
economy and improvement. 

Bereft of this reſourcey it is gene- 
rally believed that the neceſſitous 
king looked anxiouſly round for a 
ſource to ſupply his preſſing wants, 
and it is as generally believed that 
his exertions in favour of the Otto- 
man cauſe in the late war were very 
amply rewarded. Of the nature of 
the connexion which afterwards took 

lace between Guſtavus and the court 
of Peterſburgh but little is known. It 
is probable that he was the dupe of 
that inſatiable power, whoſe views 
might be diſtantly directed to the 
eon of Sweden, when he had 
ſufficiently exhauſted his force in the 
abſurd cruſade in which under her 
influence he was about to engage. 

In the mean time the Swediſh na- 
tion had beheld the blood and trea- 
ſure of the country ſquandered away 
in quarrels, in which they could not 
poſhbly have the moſt diſtant intereſt. 
They beheld ſomething ſtill more 
alarming. They beheld their king, 
under the inffuence of an inſiduous 
court, upon the point of raiſing his 
ſtandard in the public defence of the 
cauſe of deſpotiſm, and ſaw him de- 
graded to be a captain of banditti, 
marching to plunder the treaſures 
and wa, | the riſing liberties of 
France. 

It was in the diets particularly 
that the high ſpirit of the Swediſh 


nobility was manifeſted, and the 


very firſt of theſe which met after 
the revolution, manifeſted that the 
ſeeds of diſſention had taken deep 


root in the minds even of thoſe who | 
ſwayed the higheſt offices of the ſtate, | 
In this diet, which met in 1778, the 
king attempted to re-eſtab!iih the 


ancient claſſes among the Swedih 
nobles, viz. the high nobility, the 
equeſtrian order, and the gentry, 
Each claſs was to vote ſeparately, q 
and as every queſtion was to be de. y 
c'ded by the majority of the claſks, 1 
that is by the union of any two; 0 
the king flattered himſelf that a ma. t 
2 in the ſuperior claſſes would 1 

eaftly obtained, and that in this i 
manner the people would be abu'ed c 
with the ſhew of repreſentation, » 
while the ſubſtantial power remained t 
in his own hands. In this expett:. ol 
tion however the views of the ſove- Jc 
reign were diſappointed, The higher e: 
orders, who felt more and more their th 
own conſequence, proved uptractable; a1 
and the lower houſe who faw them- Wl th 
felves degraded by this arrangement t. 
entered 1ato a ſtate of implacable th 
oppoſition. A motion by Mr. Hum- th 
melkein to aſcertain and limit the th 
royal prerogative put a ſudden ter- an 
mination to the diet. Fhe regilters, ge 
&. were ſealed up, and have ever He 
ſinco remained unapened in the royal FI 
cloſet, ed 

The diet which aſſembled in 1586, ge 
was not more ſatis factory to the views the 


of Guſtavus, Moſt of the meaſures yo 
prop ſed by the king (the main ob- wh 
je& of which, it muſt be confeſſed, gar 


was to repleniſh his exhauſted trea- pla 
ſury) were rejected; and to obtain ing 
one point, the eſtabliſhment of gu- of | 
naries under his inſpection, he was War 


obliged to relinquiſh a prerogative the 
which was attached to the crown by 
the old conſtitution from the reign 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, that when 
the orders of the diet ſhould be di- 
vided on any queſtion, the determi- 
nation ſhould be referred to the king. 
This diet broke up with unequivocal 

ſymptem 


ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction, and with 
mutual recriminations between the 
king and its leading members. 

It is not ſurpriſing that after ſuch 
experience of their refradory con- 
duct, the king ſhould have been 
averſe to the aſſembling of the Rates 
at the commencement of the late 
war. The revolt of the army at 
Frederickitadt, and the urgent want 
of ſupplies compelled him however 
to aſſemble a diet again in 1789. 
The diſcontents which had prevailed 
in the former ſeſſions ſeemed to in- 
creaſe in this. Some popular laws 
were notwithſtanding paſſed ; in par- 


a ticular the privileges which the 
» nobility had beſore excluſively en- 


joyed, were by a law of this diet 
extended tb all ſettled iahabiran:s of 


ir the kingdom. This circumſtauce, 
le; and the attention which was paid b 
n. the king to the inferior orders of ci- 


tizens probably enabled him, with 
the concurrence of the people, when 
the diſputes increaſed, to impriſon 
he the leaders of the diſaffected nobles, 


er- among whom were the barons De- 
15, peer, Maclean, Stiernhold, counts 
'er Horn, Ferſen, and Brahe, &c. The 
yal vicemarſhal colonel Liljehorn obſerv- 


ed a very guarded conduct, but was 
86, generally conſidered as ill affected to 


W3 the meaſures of the court. Several 
res young, gentlemen of ſpicit, among 
ob- whom were counts Ribbing, Dela- 
ed, gardie and Stenbock reſigned their 
ea- places; the ladies deſer:ed the draw- 
ain ing rooms and aſſemblies; the pl ices 
a- of public amuſement were cloſed for 
was want of a reſort of company. In 
ive he end a kind of comprom ſe took 
by place. The priſoners were ſet at 


izn Wl "erty, and the king obtained his 
hen object with reſpect to ſupplies, &c. 
di- and concluded tue diet by aboliſhing 


mi- the power of the ſenate, which was 
"8. 2 further ſtep to arbitrary power and 
cal Wl extremely obavziou: to the 20 0ility. 
* | 
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Averſe as Guſtavus muſt neceſſa- 
rily have been rendered to theſe 
aſſemblies, his neceſſities in the be- 
ginning of 1792 cornpelled him once 
more to ſummon a diet; but every 

recaution was employed to render 
it as little injurious as poſſible to his 
uſurped authority. The proclama- 
tion for aſſembling the diet was 
iſſued only three weeks previous to 


its meeting, ſo that the elections 


were made in haſte, and the patri- 
otic party had no time to make any 
arrangements with reſpect to their 
choice of repreſentatives. Inſtead 
of aſſembling in the capital, the ſtates 
vere ordered to meet at Geffle, a 
ſolitary ſituation on the Bothnic gulf, 
and 70 miles ſrom Stockholm. 5 

diet during the whole of its delibe- 


rations was ſurrounded by mercenary 


troops. Thus the expectations of 


tae public were completely fruſtrated. 


No reform was effected, nor was any 
cenſure paſſed upon the king for the 
manifeſt infradion of both the old 
and new conſtitutions, in entering 
into war without the conſent of the 
ſtates, In his great object, however, 
Guſtavus found himſe'f in ſome mea- 
ſure diſappointed ; the diet were till 
too parſimonicus to ſatisfy either 
his ne zeſſities or his wiſhes, and he 
was ovliged to reſt contented with 
only a part of his demund. The 
diet was diſſolved on the 24th of 
February, 1792. 

Tough the diffatisfation which 
the coaduct of Guſtavus had excited 
was thus prevented from buriting 
into an open flame, ſtill the evil was 
not eradicated, and the ſword of ſac- 
tion impended over his devoted head. 
Not oaly che nobles, but the people 


were averſe to the cruſade againſt 


France, The country was already 
tuthciently exhauſted of its population 
and irs induſtry; the finances were 
miſerably deranged. immenſe loans 

G 3 had 
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had been negociated; and the peo- 
ple ſuffered equally from oppreſſive 
taxes, and Ng pace. Brake paper cur- 
rency. Perhaps private and per- 
ſonal offences might co-operate with 
public grievances to arm againſt Guſ- 
tavus that formidable conſpiracy 
which was planned eyen under his 
roof, and might haſten the cataſtro- 
phe which we have now to record. 
Immediately on the diſſolution of 
the diet at Geffle, his majeſty re- 
turned to Stockholm, where he pro- 
bably flattered himſelf that his 
addreſs and affability would diſſipate 
the chagrin which his conduct at 
Geffle had produced. On the 16th 
of March, as he was preparing to 
attend a maſquerade at the opera- 
hcuſe, he received the following 
anonymous letter: 


cc Star, 


« Deign to liſten to the advice of 
'a man who neither being attached to 
our ſervice, nor defirous of your 
— flatters not your crimes, but 
is deſirous of adverting the danger 
with which your life is menaced. 

«« Be aſſured, that a plot is formed 
to aſſaſſinate you. Thoſe who have 
entered into it, are furious at being 
foiled laſt week, by the balls bein 
countermanded. They have reſolved 


to execute their ſcheme this day. Re- 


main at home, avoid balls during 
the preſent year: thus the fana- 
ticiſm of criminality will be ſuffered 
to evaporate. Avoid the road to 
Haga (the king's country reſidence); 
in fine, be upon your guard for at 
leaſt a month, | 

« Do not endeavour to diſcover 
the author of this letter; the damna- 
ble project againſt your life is come 
to his knowledge by accident ; be 
aſſured, however, that he has not any 
intereſt whatever in forewarning you 
of your intended fate. 
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« If your mercenary troops had p 
made uſe of any violence againſt the { 
citizens at Geffle, the author of this 1 
letter would have fought againſt you 8 
ſword in hand; but deteſts aſſaſſi. . 
nation.“ fe 

The king, on reading the note, b 
it 1s ſaid, was obſerved to turn pale. th 
He, however, affected to hear it with 1 
contempt, and to conſider it as an 00 
inſult to his courage, to attempt to 8 
deter him from enjoying his even- pr 
ing's entertainment. It was farther cl 
remarked that it was late before he ſe 
entered the ball room; but after ſome fa 


time he ſat down in a box with the 
compte D' Eſſen, and obſerved that er 


he was not deceived in his contempt ho 
for the letter, ſince had there been th 
any deſign againſt his life, no time co 
could be more favourable than that {m 
moment. He then mingled, with. re: 
out apprehenſion, among the crowd ; Ml (ar 
and juſt as he was preparing to re- tin 
tire in company with the Pruſſian na 
ambaſſador, he was ſurrounded by the 
ſeveral perſons in maſks, one of n 
whom fired a piſtol at the back of the the 
king, and lodged the contents in his | 
body, A ſcene of dreadful confu- 


fion immediately enſued. The con- 
ſpirators amidit the general tumul: 
and alarm, had time to retire to other 
p_ of the _ but one of them 

ad previouſly dropped his piſtols 
and a dagger cloſe V the ar, we 
king. A general order was given 
to all the company to unmaſk, and 
the doors were immediately cloſed, 
but no perſon appeared with any 
particular diſtinguiſhing marks of 
guilt. The king was immediatel/ 
conveyed to his apartment, and the 
ſurgeon, after extracting a ball and 
ſome ſlugs, gav> favourable hopes of 
his majeſty's recovery. 

The 17th was a day of apprehen- 
ſion and terror. The Swediſh guards 
were all under arms; patroles and 

| pickeu 
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pickets were ordered to traverſe the 
freets of Stockholm both night and 
diy; and the houſes of the citizens 
were to be ſhut after eight in the 
evening. Suſpicions immediately 
fell upon ſuch of the nobles as had 
beea notorious for their oppoſition to 
th? meaſures of the court. The 
nonymous letter was traced up to 
col. Liljehorn, major in the king's 
guards, and he was immediately ap. 
prehended. But the moſt ſucceſsful 
clue that ſeemed to offer was in con- 
ſequence of the weapons which had 
fallen from the aſſaſſin. An order 
was iſſued directing all the armour- 
ers, gunſmiths, and cptlers in Stock- 
holm, to give every information in 
their power to the officers of juſtice 
concerning the weapons. A gua- 
{mith who had repaired the piitols 
readily recognized them to be the 
ſame, which he had repaired ſome 
time unce for a nobleman of the 
name of Ankarſtrom, a captain in 
the army; and the cutler who had 
made the dagger referred at once to 
the ſame perſon. 

Ankarſtrom was no ſooner appre- 
hended, than he confeſſed with an air 
of manifeſt triumph, that he was the 
perſon who had endeavoured to li- 
berate his country from a monſter 
and a tyrant.” Suſpicions at the ſame 
time fell on the counts Horn and 
Kibbing, baron Pechlin, baron 
Ehrenſvard, baroa Hartſmandorf, 
Von Engerſtrom the royal ſecretary, 
and others. Baron Beilke, the king's 
private ſecretary, being alſo appre- 
tended on ſuſpicion, declared with- 
ou: heſitation that he was privy to 
the plot, but added that he had pro- 
viced again the puniſhment which 
de knew awaited him, and againſt 
te riſk of being compelled by tor- 
Wre to betray thoſe who were aſ- 
ciated with him. He had in fact 
(allo ved poiſon, and expired ſhortly 
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after this declaration. His body 
was afterwards drawn on a hurdle, 
and expoſed to public view at the 
common place of execution. | 

From the confeſſion of Ankartrom 
it appeared, that he had been him- 
ſe'f a prircipal in the conſpiracy 
from the beginning. Thar in coa- 
ſequence of an intimacy which ex- 
iſt:2d between him and count Horn, 
they had often been led to converſe 
upon political ſubzz&s, on which 
they were perſectly agreed. They 
deplored the annihilation of their 
country's liberty and conſtitution, 
and reſented the recent calamitics 
which the falſe ambition of Guſta- 
vus had brought upon the nation, 
and concluded, that the only means 
of redreſſing the grievances under 
which it laboured, and of reſcuing it 
from others which were ſtill more to 
be apprehended, would be to aſſaſſi- 
nate the king, or at lea t remove bim 
from the government. In conſe- 
quenc?2 of this determination, they 
concerted a plan for carrying him 
off by night from his villa at Haga, 
where he uſually. ſlept; and in the 
beginnirg of January they walked 
round through the park and woods 
of Haga, but found every 2veaue too 
ſecurely guarded. Count Ribbing 
was informed of the conſpiracy 
through count Horn, and readily ac- 
ceded to it. Ankarſtrom undertook 
to be the immediate agent for the 
aſſaſſination; and with this inten- 
tion, in company with count Horn, 
ne attended the theatre on the 16th 
of January, and fat in the next box 
to the king's, bat his majeſty did 
not appear at the theatre that even- 
ing. With the ſame purpoſe in view 
they went to the maſquerale, which 
was given by the king on the 19th 
of the ſane month; but as the con- 
courſe of people did not appear ſuſ- 
ficient to afford them any hopes of 
4 con- 
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concealment, the deſign was defer- 
red. 2 
Ankarſtrom and Ribbing followed 
the king to the diet at Geffle, and 
returned with him to Stockholm, 
They determined to effect their 
purpoſe at a maſquerade on the 2d 
of March. but that entertainment 
was put off. Count Ribbing in- 
formed Liljehorn, and baren Pechlin 
of the plot, which both of chem ap- 
proved, and promiſed their afſila-ce. 
On the fat il 16th of March, when 
Ankaftrom had fired his piſtol, not 
ſeeing the king fall immediately, he 
drew his dagger in order to eff 
h's purpoſe, but was ſeized with 
a tremor, and dropped, both the 
dagger and the piſtol on the floor. 
He, however, had preſence of mind 
to mingle immediately with the 
crowd, and to join in a cry of fire, 
which probably aroſe, at firſt, from 
the appearance of that confuſion 
which it after war ds contributed to 
increaſe. NE 
Ina ſubſequent examination, An- 
karſtrom apologized for having fo 
far expoſed the ſecrets of his friends, 
by obſerving that no torture ſhould 
have wieſted this confeſſion from 
him, had he not been informed that 
Liljehorn, who wrote the anony- 
mous letter, and count Horn, were 
both in cuſtody, and that his letters 
to the latter had been ſeized by the 
overnment. He mentioned, ſtight- 
ly, that his private misfortunes, by 
which he probably alluded to ſome 
flights which he ſuffered from the 
king, hadcontributed to render him 
deſperate. ' Aﬀter a very fair and 
araple trial, Ankarſtiom was con- 
demned to be publickly and ſeverely 
whipped, on three ſucceſſive da s, 
his Tight hand and his head to be 
cut off, and his body impaled which 
fentence he ſuffered nat till the 17th 
of May, long after the death of the 


his children, who, however, were 
compelled to change their name, 
he counts Horn and Ribbirg 
were condemned to loſe their right 
ands, and to he decapitated. Col 
Liljehorn, and lieute ant Ehrezj. 
werd, were aiſo to be beheaded.— 
All theſe conſpirators were degradel 
from the rank of nobles, and their 
property declared ro be confiſcated, 
ajor Hartmanſdorf was to fortcit 
his rank in the army, and to be im. 
priſoned for one year. Engerſtrom 
was to ſuffer perpetual imp! ifon- 
ment, and baron Pechlin and ſecre- 
tary Lilleſtrahle, to be impriſoned 
during pleaſure. Four others, ac. 
cuſed of being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, were pardoned, and ſome 
were acquitted, 

The king languiſhed from the 
17th to the 2gth of March. At firſt 
the reports of his medical attendants 
were javourable ; but on the 2th 
a mortification was found to have 
taken place, which terminated his 
exiſtence in a few hours. On open. 
ing his body, a ſquare piece of [ad 
and two ruſty nails were found un- 
extracted within the ribs, 

During his illneſs, and partici 
larly aſter he was made acquainted 
with the certainty of his approach. 
ing diſſolution, Guſtavus continued 
to diſplay that unſhaken courage 
which he had manifeſted on every 
occ '{:on during his life. A few 
hours before his deceaſe, he nad? 
ſome alterations in the arrangene; 
of publi affairs. He had before, 
by his will, appointed a council of 
regency; but convinced, by recent 
experience, how little kg could de- 
pend on the attachment of his no- 
bles, and being alſo aware of the 
neceſſity of a ſtrong government in 
difficult times, he appointed his bro. 
ther, the duke of Sudermania, foie 
3 „ legend, 


regent, till his ſon, who was then 
about fourteen, ſhall have attained 
the age of eighteen years. Imme- 
diately on the death of the king, the 
young prince was proclaimed by 
the title of Guſtavus IV. 

Thus fell by the hand of treaſon, 
in his forty · ſixth year, Guſtavus III. 
He was a prince of high ambition, 
but rather a man of addreſs than of 
ability. His manners were —— 
and infinuating, his eloquence fluent 
and bold. His conduct was, how- 
ever, ſeldom tempered with judge - 
ment, or his ſpeeches replete with 
folid information, He was too de · 
frous of being great, to permit him- 
ſelf or his people to be happy; and 
the unfortunate predilection which 
he had imbibed for arbitrary power, 
made him, in reality, a ſlave and a 
dependant during the greater part 
of his reign. A paſſion for war in 
a ſovereign, is the greateſt curfe 
that can affti a ſtate ; and if a re- 
volutionary power could he eſta- 
bliſhed confiſtently with the ſafety 
of a limited monarchy, the great 
liqualification ſhould he, the love 
of war, If in private life a turbu- 
lent diſpoſitlon unfits a man for ſo- 
ciety, ſurely the evil is increaſed in 
an infinite proportion, where the 
lves of millions, and the treaſures 
of nations are wantonly ſquandered. 
By the imprudence of Guſtavus, in 
this reſpect, Sweden was exhauſted 
of its reſources, and reduced in its 
population; and had he proceed- 
el on his wild enterprize againſt 
France, his country would, proba- 
bly, at the terminationofthe cruſade, 
lare fallen an unreſiſting prey to 
tue inſatiable ambition of Ruſſia. 
as the king of Sweden was deſirous 
0! emulating, in every inſtance, the 
Wai „or of his uncle, the late king 
0! ruſſia, he was not ſuperior to 
llc vanity of appearing as au author. 
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Some dramatic compoſitions, which 
were ated at the national theatre, 
we have heard well ſpoken of ; but 
we muſt confeſs that none of his 
writings, that have fallen under our 
notice, deſervemuch commendation, 
and his orations, at the opening ot 
the > wediſh academy, in particular, 
are turgid and yet feeble, poor in 
matter and abounding only in 
words. It is but juſt, however, to 
add, that, except his love of avar, 
which certainly always indicates a 
want of feeling and humanity in a 
character, the errors of Guſtavus 
appear to have been rather errors of 
the underſtanding than of the heart. 
Even in defiring arbitrary power, 
he does not ſeem to have been 
prompted by any inclination to 
abuſe it, for he was not practically 
a tyrant. The laſt ſcene of his lite 
was fuch indeed as ought to blot 
from remembrance a long catalogue 
of crimes. His laſt words were a 
declaration of pardon to the conſpi- 
rators againſt his life. The actual 
murderer alone was excepted; and he 
waz excepted only at the ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the regent, and thoſe who 
ſurrounded his majeſty in his dying 
moments. 

With this mixture of character 
as 4 man, in which the gvod ſeems. 
almoſt to be predominant, it cannot 
be doubted that Guſtavus was a bad 
king. His perfidy, his uſurpation, 
his military ſpirit, all conſpired a- 
gainſt the good of his country; and 
much as human nature ſhudders at 
the crime of aſſaſſination, ſtill it 
cannot be diſſembled that the death 
of Guſtavus III. was a happy event 
for Sweden. The mild and equal 
conduct of the regent has preſerved 
the country from the 2orrors of in- 
ternal war; while the wiſdom, ſpi- 


rit, and patriotiſm of his councils, 


will probably fave it from the inſi- 
cious 
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d ous attacks of a reſtleſs and dange- 
rous neighbour. Wiſely averſe to 
hoſtility, the duke of Sudermania 
has cultivated ſucceſsfully the 
friendſhip of all the belligerant pow- 
ers, except Ruſſia. In the mean 
time, his attention has been laudably 
directed to exciting the dormant 
— of induſtry in the nation; to 

encouragement of their domeſtic 
manufactures, and to the enforcing 


of rigid economy among all the de- 


pendants of government, in order 
that the example of the court, co- 
operating with his own, may exert a 
ſalutary influence over the peopie in 
oppoſing the increale of luxury, 
gambling, and diſſipation. It is a 
ſure to contemplate ſuch diſpo- 
fitions in fo elevated a ſtation ; and 
while the regent perſeveres in this 
conduct, he will unduu.tedly merit 
the enviable title of the father of his 
prince and his country. 
It is melancholy to reflect upon 
what a tottering balance, upon 
what trivial 4 the proſperity 
and happineſs of nations is frequent · 
ly found to depend. In our laſt 
volume we announced to the public 
the eſtabliſhment of a free, and ap- 
parently, well-poiſed conſtitution 
in Poland. —In this we have the un- 
grateful taſkof recording its deſtruc- 
tion. We have more than once 
endeavoured to call the attention of 
the pubtic to the alarming increaſe 
of power which the great monarchs 
of Europe have lately atcheived. In 
the caſe of Ruſſia, that increaſe has 
been gradual, but it is the effect of 
fyſtem, and of a ſyſtem which, if 
purſued through the courſe of ano- 
ther protracted reign, muſt inevit- 
ably be attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences to the independence 
and libertie of Europe ms, * man- 
kind. To Great Britain herſelf, 
though the danger may appear re- 


mote, from the remoteneſs of the 
ſource, perhaps no more is reſerved 
than the melancholy privilege of 
being the laſt devoured. The ſpirit 
of humanity indignantly riſes at 
ſuch unprovoked and unprincipled 
attacks upon the independence and 
the freedom of a nation. In the 
ſubjugation and diſmemberment of 
Poland, the fpirit of that nefarious 
band of conſpirators, who ſigned the 
treaty of Pilnitz, is ſufficiently mani. 
feſted ; and that man who des not 
feel himſelf actuated [y the ſtronęeſt 
reſentment at ſuch violations of 
every thing that is laudable and 
right, muſt neceſſarily be deficient 
either in ſenſe or in honeſty, 
Agauuit a combination 10 hoſtile 
to the felicity of mankind, we are 
perſuaded that nothing will act a: 4 
counte: poiſe, but a firm union among 
the — ſtates; ſuch a mealure, 
whatever be their form of goyern- 
ment, or their political principles, 
it will be their undoubted intereſt to 
adopt. The alarm which has been 
raiſcd againſt the extenſion of demo. 
cratic principles, and the ill condud 
of the French, which it is no part 
of our wiſh either to diſſecible or 
extenuate, have cauſed a conſider- 
able portion of the people of La op 
to loſe ſight, for a moment, ot de 
real danger which beſets them; vut 
we have ſanguine hopes of the {peed 
return of common Kate and reflec- 
tion, and truſt, that in fighting for a 
ſhadow, the nations of Europe wit 
not expoſe themſelves to the imm. 
nent danger of loſing the ſubilance 
The ready concurrence of the 
king of Poland in a meaſure adapt. 
ed to promote the welfare of | 
people, and the animated ſuppoſ 
which he gave to the new conti. 
tion, evinced the goodneſs of I! 
heart, and the liberality of his pri” 


ciples ; but here our commendatio! 
a mus 


nuſt end. We cannot give to his 
Poliſh majeſty the praiſe of political 
agacity, of foreſight, of activity, or 
yen of courage. Lulled into a 
nal ſecurity by the inſidious profeſ- 
5ong of a court, noted for its perfi- 
iy, as well as for its verſatile and 
(6h politics; a court which ap- 
xared to promote the revolution, 
hile it meditated ſecretly the diſ- 
emberment of Poland ; the unfor- 
unate monarch appears to have neg- 
lefted every means of defence ; nor 
as even the heſitæ ing and unde- 
ided conduct of Saxony ſufficient to 
xcite his vigilance. No alliances 
zere formed, no preparations made 
for ſupporting with vigour the in- 
fant 1.70 Boy In = predica- 
ment in which Poland then ſtood, if 
Pruſſia was averſe to forming a per- 
manent and fincere alliance, or if the 
aith of Pruſſia could not be depend- 
d upon; if Great Britain had been 
ound impracticable, and determined 
to ſacrifice her real intereſts and 
thoſe of Europe to the ambition of 
Pruſſia, it was then the part of Po- 
and to look forward to other con- 
nexions, to cultivate, if poſſible, the 
or MWiriendſnip of France, of Denmark, 


Jer. ad of Sweden. Such a combination, 
ope bounded upon the moderate principle 
e ef mutual defence, would have ſuc- 
vat eſsfully re ſiſted the moſt determined 
dy {ſtacks of imperial plunderers.— 
et- NPomething of this kind ought to 


have been attempted; but the Poliſh 
miniſtry permitted itſelf to be amuſ- 
ed by fruitleſs negociations at the 
court of Dreſden, by the vague pro- 
ſions of Pruſſia, nor was it even 
wuſed to action by the cool recep- 
non which its ambaſſador experienc- 
ed ſrom the haughty deſpot of Vienna. 
This neglect, great as it was, was 


his eren exceeded by the indifference of 
pri- e king as to the means of internal 
Ition {*irnce. While the diſcontented no- 
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bles, who from perſonal reſentment, 


or diſappointed ambition, manifeſte d 
the moſt earneſt hoſtility to the con- 
ſtitution; while theſe were open! 
received and encouraged at Peter. 
burg, neither the ſlanding force of 
Poland was properly organized, nor 
the militia embodied. Not a magazine 
was erected, nor an intzenchment 
thrown up to oppoſe the entrance of 
the enemy. It was all a dead calm, 
and the Ruſſians appeared upon their 
frontiers before the diet had reco- 
vered from its ſurpriſe at the firſt hoſ- 
tile declaration of the empreſs. 

It was on the 21ſt of April, that 
the diet received the firſt notification 
from the king, of the inimical and 
unt uſt intentions of Ruſſia, He in- 
formed them that, without the ſha- 
dow of pretence, this avowed#enem 
of the rights of mankind had deter- 
mined to invade the territory of the 
republic with an army of 60,000 
men. This ſormidable banditti, com- 
manded by generals Soltikow, Mi- 
chelſon, and Koſakowſki, was after- 
wards to be ſupported by corps of. 
20,000, and = the tioops then 
acting in Moldavia, amounting to 
70,000. The king, however, pro- 
tefled that he was not diſcouraged, 
and declared his readineſs to put 
himſelf at the head of the national 
troops, and to terminate his exiſt- 
ence in a glorious conteſt for the li- 
berties of his country. Then, and 
not before, the diet decreed the or- 
ganization of the army, and its aug- 
mentation to 100,000. The king 
and the council of inſpection were 
inveſted with unlimited authority in 
every thing that regarded the de- 
fence of the kingdom. Magazines 
were ordered to be conſtructed, 
when it was too late, and quarters 
to be provided for the army. 

'The diet and the nation roſe, as 
one man, to maintain their inde- 

pendence. 
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ndence. All private animoſitics 
were obliterated, all private inter- 
eſts were ſacrificed ; the greateſt 
encouragements are heid forth to 
volunteers to enroll themſelves un- 
der the national ſtandard, and it 
was unanimouſly decreed by the 
diet, that all private loſſes ſhould he 
compenſated out of the public trea- 


fury. 

Su the 15th of May, the Ruſſian 
ambaſſador delivered a declaration, 
which was worthy ſuch a cauſe. It 
was a tiſſue of fallehood and hypo- 
criſy. It aſſerted, that this wanton 
invaſion, which was evidently a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of zlmoſi every in- 
dividual Polander, was meant en- 
tirel for the g:ou of the republic. 
It cenſured the precipitancy with 
which the new conftitution was 
adopted, and atcribed the reavy con- 
ſent of the diet to the influence of 
the Warſaw mob. It repreſented 
the conſtitution as a violation of the 
principles on which the Poliſh re- 
public wes founded complained of 
the licentionineſs with which the 
ſacred name of the empreis was 
treated, in jome ſpeechies of the 
members; and concluded, by pro- 
ſeiting, that on theſe accounts, and 
in behaif of the emigrant Poles, her 
in perial majeſty had ordered her 
troops to enter the territories of the 
republic. 

At the moment this declaration 
was delivered to the diet, the Ruſlian 
troops, acconiſ anied by counts Po- 
tocki, Rzewulki, Branicki, and a 
jew Voiiſh a poſtates, appeared upon 
the frontiers, and ente ed the terri- 
torics of the republic, in feveral co- 
Jum ns, beſore the clofe vi the month. 
"The ſpirit maniicſted by the nobi- 
lity was truly honourable. Some of 
them cclivercd -n their plate to the 
mint Frince iadevicigaged vo- 
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luutarily to furniſh 10, ooo ſtand 
arms, and another a train of artile. 
ry. he courage of the new aud 
haſtily embodied ſoldiers, corre, 
ponded with the patriotiſm of their 
nobles. Prince Poniatowlki, ne. 
thew to the king, was appointed 
commander in chief, and though 
his force was greatly inferior to the 
enemy, it muſt be confeſſed that he 
made a noble ſtand. On the 24k 
of May, the enemy's coſſacks wer 
repulſed, and pirſued by the pe. 
trolles of the republic, to the very 
entrenchments. On the g6th, about 
one o'clock, the piquets of the re. 
pos diſcovered a large body d 

on Coflack's approaching the out. 
poſts ; and a ſquadron of cavalry, 
commanded by lieutenant Kwal. 
niewſki, ſupported ty lieut. Gole- 
jowtki with two ſquadrons more, in 
all about 4200, marched out to meet 
them. They attacked the Coſſack 
with ſuccets, but purſued them with 
more valour than prudence, to the 
fide of a woo', where they found 
themſelves drawn into an ambul- 
cade, and ſurrounded by 2000 hort, 
two battaitons of chaſſeurs, and fir 
pieces of cannon, The intrepid 
Poles bravely fought their way 
through the Ruſſian line, and killed 
upwards of 2co of the enemy. The 
Poles, in this engagement, loſt 109 
men, and two officers; one of whom, 
heutenant Kwaſniewſki, was wound 
ed, and made priſoner, The rt 
mainder of the detachment reached 
their quarters in ſafety. 

Perhaps the hiſtory of man can 
ſcarcely turniſh an inſtance of per: 
ſidy, meunneſs, and duplicity, eq 
to that which was manitefted If 
Prutha on this occaſion. 1 the 
treaty oi deſenſive alliance, ſolemn 
contracted between the republic d 
Poland and the king of Prufin, ind 


rtl! 
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ruifed on the 22d of April. 1790, 
it is expreſsſy ſtipulated, “ That 
the contracting parties ſhall do all 
in their power to guarantee and pre- 
ſerve to each other reciprocally, the 
whole of the territories which 1 
eſpectively poſſeſs; That, in caſe 
of menace or invaſion from any 
foreign power, they mall aſſiſt each 
other with their auge fo ce if ne 


4k Wccfary: ''— and by the 6th article, it 
rere Js further ſtipulated, “that I any 
pa- foreign power whatever ſhall pre 

ers Wane to interfere in the internal af- 
out bars of Poland, his Pruſiian majeſty 


re- dall conſider this as a caſe failing 
within the meaning of the alliance, 


out- and hall afliſt rhe republic accord- 
, Ning to the tenor of the 4th article, 
val. chat is, with his 2y4s/e /orce. Poſte- 
ole Nrity will ſcarcely believe, or will 
„in believe with indignation after this, 
net chat on application to the court of 
ach berlin, for the ſuccours thus ſo- 
vith emaly contracted for, the only an- 
the Witwer they received, was—* That 
und the treaty was dated previous to the 
buſ. Woew conſtitution, and that conſtitu- 
ye, aon eſtabliſhing a new order of 
i fix things, his Pruſſian majeſty held 
vid MW bimielf abſolved from his engage- 
war ments.“ Of ſuch value are treaties 
iel in the eyes of deſpotic princes ! But 
The hat enhances the treachery, is this, 
100 chat it is confidently aſſerted, that 
om, Winoſt of the obaoxious acts, of which 
ind. the empreſs complains in her decla- 


re- Nntion againſt the Poles, were done 
by the influence and advice of Pruſ- 
$2 ; that the king of Pruſſia, when 


can ſte conſtitution was propoſed, never 
per- ive the ſmalleſt intimation that 
qui the new order of things“ would 


4 by 
the 
une 
Ic of 


bllolve the alliance; and that fo far 
from this being the caſe, our readers 

ill find, in our laſt volume, that on 
we 17th of May, 1791, M. Goltz, 
urge des affaites from the court of 
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Berlin, formally announced his 
Pruſſian majeſty's a pprobation of 
the new arrangement.” 

The dutchy of Lithuania was the 
great ſcene of action, in the begin- 
ning of the war; but the Ruſkans 
had made little progreſs before the 
middle of the month of June. On 
the :oth of that month, general Ju- 
dycki, who commanded a detach - 
ment of the Poliſh troops, between 
Mire and Swierznx, was attacked by 
the Ruſſians; but, after a combat 
of ſome hours, he obliged them to 
retire with the loſs of 500 men dead 
oa the field -The gencral was deſi- 
rous of Mong by this advantage, 
by purſuing the enemy, but was 
prevented by a moſt violent fail of 
rain. On the ſucceeding day, the 
Ruſſians rallied again to the attack; 
and it then too fatally appeared. that 
the Poles were too young and undiſ- 
cipled to contend with an inferior 
force againſt experienced troops and. 
able generals. By a maſterly ma- 
ncuvre, the Ruſſians contrived to- 
ſurround their antagoniſts, at a mo- 
ment when the Po.iſtr general ſup- 
poſed that he had obliged the enemy 
to retreat; and though the field was 
conteſted with the utmoſt valour by 
the troops of the republic, they were 
at length compelled to give way, and 
to retire towards Nieſwieſz, 

On the 14th, another engage- 
ment took place near Lnbar, on the 
banks of the river Sluez, between a 
detachment of the Ruſſian grand ar- 
my and a party of Poliſh cavalry, 
diſpatched by prince Joſeph Ponia- 
towſki, to intercept the enemy. The 
patriotic bravery of the Poles was 
victorious in thisconteit ; but upon 
reconnoitring the force of the ene- 
my, the prince found himſelf inca- 

ble of making a ſucceſsful ſtand 
a2zinſt ſuch ſuperior numbers. He 

_ therefore. 
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therefore gave orders to ſtrike the 
camp at Lubar, and commenced a 
precipitate retreat. During their 
march, the Poliſh rear was harraſſed 
by a body of 4000 Ruſſians, till ar- 
riving at Boruſkowee, the wooden 
brige unfortunately gave way, under 
t:e weight of the cavalry. The 
enemy, in the mean time, brought 
their artillery to play upon the rear 
of the fugitives, who loſt upwards of 
250 men. The Poliſh army next 
directed its courſe toward Zielime, 
where meeting, on the 17th, with a 
reinforcement from Zaſlow, it halt- 
ed to give battle to the enemy. The 
Ruſſians were upwards of 17, coo 
ſtrong, with twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, and the force of the repub- 
lic much inferior. After a furious 
conteſt from ſeven in the morning 
till five in the afternoon, the Ruſſi- 
ans were at length obliged to retreat, 
and leave the field of battle in poſ- 
- ſeſſion of the patriots. The Ruſhans 

were computed to have loſt 4000 
men in this engagement, and the 
Poles about 1100. 

Notwithſtanding theſe exertions, 
the Poles were obliged gradually to 
retire before their numerous and 
diſciplined enemies. Nieſwez, Wil- 
na, Minſk, and ſeveral other places 
of leſs conſequence, fell into their 
hands one after another. On a truce 
being propoſed to the Ruſſian gene- 
ral Lei, the 22 was 
haughtily rejected; while the deſer- 
tion of vice brigadier Rudnicki, and 
ſome others, who preferred diſho- 
nour to perſonal danger, proclaimed 
A tottering cauſe. I he progreſs of 
the armies of Catherine was marked 
with devaſtation and cruelty, while, 
ſuch was the averſion of the people 
both to the cauſe and the manner of 
conducting it, that, as they ap. 
proached, the country all around 
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Fadectlltey, and whoſe 


= 


became a wilderneſs, and ſcarcely; 
human being was to be ſeen. 

In the mean time, a ſeries of lin 
defeats, to which the inexperienced 
the commanders, and the inteme 
rate valour of new raiſed troops, ay. 
our to have greatly contributed, 
erved at once to diſtreſs and to dif. 
pirit theſe defenders of their coun- 
try. Prince Poniatowſki continuel 
to retreat, and on the 17th of July, 
his rear being attacked by a very ſi 
perior force, it ſuffered a conſider. 
able loſs, though the ſkill and courage 
of general Koſciuſko enabled hin 
to make a moſt reſpectable defence 
On the 18th, a general engagement 
took place between the two armies 
The Ruffan line extended oppoſit: 
Dubienka, along the river Bug, 
far as Opalin. The principal co. 
lumn, conſiſting of 14000 men, wa 
chiefly directed againſt the diviſion 
of general Koſciuſko, which con- 
ſiſted of 5000 men only. Aſter a 
moſt vigorous reſiſtance, in which 
the Ruſſians Joſt upwards of 409 
men, and the troops of the republic 
only ſome 1 the latter ws 
compelled to give way before the 
ſuperior numbers of the enemy, and 
to retire further into the country. 

This unequal conteſt was, at laſ. 
prematurely terminated, The king 
whoſe benevolent intentions were, 

rhaps, overpowered by his ments 
e and in- 
firmities, probably, rendered bin 
unequal to the difficulties and dan. 
gers which muſt attend a protractes 
war, inſtead of putting himſell, a 
cording to his reſolve, at the 
head of his army, determined, & 
cnce, to 1urrender at diſcretion. O 
the 23d of July, he ſummoned 
council of all the deputies, at ti 
moment in Warſaw. e laid be. 
fore them the laſt diſpatches * 


* 


e empreſs, which inſiſted upon to- 
| and unreſerved ſubmiſſion. He 
zinted out the danger of a diſ- 
emberment of the republic, ſhould 
ey delay to throw themſelves upon 
he clemency of the empreſs, and to 
treat her protection. He menti- 
ned the fatal union of Auftria and 
ruſſia with Ruſſia; and the diſ- 
nceful ſupineneſs manifeſted by eve- 

other court in Europe. The com- 
ination formed by crowned heads 


e rand the rights and liberties of 
der. ben, and the little ſpirit which was 
75 nanifeſted for the maintenance of 
im 


hoſe ſacred rights. 

Four citizens, the intrepid and 
patriotic Malachowſkt, the princes 
apicha, Radzvil, and Soltan, vehe- 
nently proteſted againſt theſe daſ- 
dly proceedings; and the follow- 
ng evening a company of gentle- 
nen, from the different provinces, 
ulembled for the ſame purpoſe, 
ſhe aſſembly waited immediately on 
heſe four diſtinguiſhed patriots, and 
returned them their acknowledge- 
ments for . the ſpirit ard firmneſs 
ith which they had reſiſted the 
ſurpations of deſpotiſm. The ſub- 


| the miſton of the king to the deſigns of 
aud Ruta, was no ſooner made known, 
y. than Poland was bereft of all her beſt 


nd molt reſpectable citizens. Ma- 


ing Nacho) ſc i, as marſhal of the diet, and 
— prince Sapieha, grand marſhal of 
ente 


Lithuania, entered ſtrong proteſts 
kn the journals of the diet againſt 


him itheſe hoſtile proceedings, and de- 
dan. ¶ clared ſolemnly that the diet legally 
ified adſembled in 1788, was not dit- 
„ . olved. ; 

the On the 21 of Auguſt, a confede- 
, 1 non was formed at Warſaw, of 
. 0! which the grand apoitate, Potocki, 
ed! as choſen marſhall. The acts of 
that tis confederation were evidently 
| be- ¶ ide deſpotic dictates of Ruſſia, and 
* were calculated only to reſtore the 
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ancient abuſes, and to place the 
country under the aggravated op- 
reſſion of a foreign . . By ſome 
ucceeding tranſactions, it has ap- 
eared, that the unhappy country of 
oland is to be converted into a pro- 
vince of Ruſſia. It is intended (if we 
may credit report) to be governed by 
the grandſon of the preſent empreſs, 
prince Conſtantine Paulowitz, under 
the title of king, but we may well 
conceive, only as adependant part of 
the Ruſſian empire. Ihe ſupineneſs 
of the king of Pruſſia, and his flagrant 
violation of his engagements, will not, 
however, in all probability, paſs with - 
out a reward. Thorne and Dantzick, 
the poſſeſſion of which he has long 
had in view,with ſome additional ter- 
ritory, will at leaſt fall to his ſhare 
in the partition. Auſtria too will 
ſcarcely be ſatisfied without a part ; 
but to record the ſucceſsful robber- 
ies of the imperial felons, will be the 
unpleaſant duty of the ſucceeding 
year. | 

It is remarkable, that at the very 
moment when Poland was ſurrender- 
ing its liberties to its deſpotic in- 
vaders, the generous ſympathy of 
Great Britain was evinced by a li- 
beral ſubſcription, ſupported by all 
the moſt reſpectable characters in the 
nation, of every party and of every 
ſe, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the 
king and the republic to maintain 
their independence. Though the 
benevolent defign was fruſtrated, the 
fact remains on record as a noble 
teſtimony of the ſpirit of Britons in 
the — of freedom, of the indig- 
nation which fills every Britiſh heart 
at the eommiſſion of injuſtice, and ot 
the liberality with which they are 
diſpoſed to aſſiſt thdſe who ſaffer from 

the oppreſſion of tyrants. 
Thus, in one iaſtance, - che concert 
of- princes, as it id called, bas proved 
fatally viftorious: over -the-cauſe of 
| man. 
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man. Thus the growing happineſs 
of a reſpectable nation has been ſa- 
crificed to the perſonal ambition of 
three deſpotic ſovereigns. Thus the 
citizens of a free republic are by one 
blow reduced to be the abject ſlaves 
of tyrants. Thus the balance, of 
Europe, ſo much the theme of poli- 
ticians, and perhaps ſo neceſſary ta 
the permanent welfare of Europe, 
has been ſacrificed to private and to 
ſelfiſh views, while thoſe nations who 
have on former occaſions devoted 
millions of lives, and expended 
countleſs ſums in maintaining it, 
view with frigid tranquillity the fatal 
increaſe of deſpotic authority. 
Whatever be the real object of this 
combination, it is ſuch as no ſound 
politician can obſerve with indiffer- 
ence. The precedent is fatal, the 
proceedings are ominous. If the 
object is ultimately the gratifieaticn 
of perſonal ambition in the parties 
concerned. If they have really, as 
fome are diſpoſed to believe, formed 
a ſecret agreement to divide among 
themſelves, as ſuits their intereſt or 
their inclination, or as opportunity 
permits, the territory of Europe. If, 
as in the caſe of Poland, they may 
without a ſhadow of pretence, with- 
out a cauſe of complzint, without any 
legal claim or intereſt, invade and 
ſubjugate a country, merely becauſe 
it is too weak to oppoſe them. Then 
the citizens of free ſtates have in- 
deed cauſe to tremble. 
opulent part of every communit 
have cauſe to fear for their poſſel. 
ſions, ſince a reſpect for property never 
has been the creed of conquering def. 
Pots. Then the enlightened part of 
manxind, may weep over the fate of 
their fellow- creatures; and every in- 
dividual who would not wiſh to 
change the government under which 
he lives for, the moſt tyrannical and 
oppreſũve, may have cauſe to impre- 
cate the interpoſition of Providence, 


$ 


Then the 
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to put a ſtop te a ſyſtem which threy. 
ens the ſubverſion of all that is dex 
or valuable of temporal enjoymer, 

The wiſdom cf our anceſtors, and 
the keen per etration of our own Vi. 
liam, ſaw the neceſſity of vigorouſy 
oppoling the encroaching ambition 
of Louis XIV. They Facceſsfl 
withſtood him; they formed a leagu 
powerful becauſe it combined a vx. 
riety of intereſts, before jarring at 
oppoſed to each other. The ſchene 
of univerſal empire, which Louis hal 
formed, was by no means ſo chime. 
rical as it is regarded now when the 
danger is paſt, and when it is only 
viewed as an @bortive effort. Bu 
the projcct of Louis was in reality 
not founded upon fancy, but upon 
precedent. It was frequently rea. 
Zed in the occurrences which ancient 
hiſtory records. It was realized by 
Charlemagne, and nearly realiz-dby 
Charles Nothing but the ſags. 
city, zeal, and activity of William; 
the conviction which he impreſſel 
upon the leſſer ſtates of Europe, anl 
the alliance which on theſe principles 
he formed, could have defeated the 
views of the French monarch. The 
concert which is now eſtabliſhed, we 
have no heſitation in pronouncing to 
be more formidable than the am- 
bitious ſchemes of Louis XIV. The 
overthrow of the independent go 
vernments of Europe, will now ra 
depend upon the exertions of one 
people, nor upon the efforts of one 


man, but upon the united force d 


the three greateſt powers upon ear 
acting, it 1s probable, upon a pre- 
concerted ſyſtem, and who can have 
no cauſe for diſagreement amo"? 
themſelves, while there is one ind: 
pendent ſtate remaining, whole tet. 
ritory they can appropriate or divide. 
The worſt is, that there is hardly 20 
ſingle ſtate in Europe able to 09% 
any one of theſe formidable por 


and there appears no principe 
10.09% 


ngh 
thei 
we 

If t} 
has 

diſla 
gore 
dy : 


union, no grounds on which an al- 


liance can be formed ſufficiently, 


reſpectable to reſiſt their efforts. 
Should we, however, be miſtaken 
in cheſe conjectures, though we can- 
not conceive them to be * utterly 
deſtitute of foungatiou—thould the 
object of this concert of princes be 
merely what they profeſs, che main- 
zenance of rigal and dejpotic authority, 
and a reſgtance to every innovation 
whatever in favour of the people, we 
do not fee that the caſe is much me- 


jiorated, as far as regards the intereſt 
and happineſs of mankind. In Po- 


land a revolution was effected with- 
out biood, with the unanimous con- 


currence of both prince and people; 


a conſtitution founded on the well- 
tried baſis of Britiſh liberty, mo- 
delled after that which has exiſted 
for ages the glory and the wonder of 
Europe, becauſe the only government 
which united perſonal liberty and 
perſonal ſecurity with the paeierva- 
tion of general order. This conſti- 
tution, ſo equitable, ſo acceptable to 
thoſe for whole benefit it was framed, 


cculd only be blotted out Dy the blood 


of the people. This conſtitution is 
to be annulled by defpotic force 
and why? Becauſe it was an inno- 
vation in DM of the people; be- 
cauſe it aſſerted that the people had 
rights independent of the will of 
their maſters. The precedent, as 
we intimated, is truly dangerous. 
If the principle be juſt, no nation 
has a right, however free its le- 
zillature, however independent its 
government, to better its condition 
dy amending a ſingle law, ſhould 
tat amendment be contrary to the 
vill of the executive government 
"thin, or to that of any fornign 
power without, which chuſes to take 
exception againſt its proceedings. 

| There is no claſs of men in any 
late that enjoys a portion of liberty, 

1792. i 
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which ought not to be alarmed ac 


ſuch a precedent. Even thoſe wha 
ſubſiſt by the abuſes of a free govern- 
ment, thoſe who receive the wages 
of corruption, ought to remember 
that they are only gainers by the 
general freedom of the government, 
that where force can command, in- 
fluence becomes unneceſſary. Where 
deſpotiſm 1s eſtabliſhed, and in pro- 
portion as it 1s eſtabliſhed, evcry 
clais of men becomes alike infgnit;- 
cant. Ariltocracy itſelf is only *.a 
Corinthian column,” where it refls 
oa the durable baſis of public liberty, 
where its foundation at leaſt has been 
popular. There is ſcarce y any dii- 
tinction of family in deſpotic Rates, 
becauſe the monarch is the fountain 
of family, honour, conſequence, no- 
bility, every thing. The upſtart 
— of a Potemkin or a Pom- 

al wouid create aſtoniſhment in 
England; but in a country where no- 
bil:ty itſelf is debaſed, the cireum- 
tance excites no ſurprize. 

It is of little: portance whe- 
ther ſuch a project is the dictate of 
pol:cy and previous concert, or whe- 
ther it may be the caſual reſult of a 
peculiar combination of circum- 
ſtances: the effects will be equally 
tatal. The nobleman, the legiilator, 
all thoſe whole influence and conſe- 
quence depend upon a balance 
between the democratical and 
regal powers, will find themſelves 
as to etficiency aud conlequence 
completely annihilated; nothing will 
exitt but kings, and their immediate 
dependeins ; or rather, tyrants and 
their ſlaves. Such was once the 
ſyſtem of Europe; and we believe 
that philoſophers and autkoss atcribe 
too much to their own peculiar func- 
tions, When they ſay that tue pro- 
greſs of ſcience and literature Will 
never permit it to be fo again. 
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Dumourier. Decree of Sequeſtration againſt the Emigrants. th 


HE ſtate of France during the 
preceding year, affords ſcarce- 

ly a fingle proſpect conſol ing to the 
philanthropic eye, ſcarcely a ſpot or 
point on which it can reſt with ſatiſ- 
faction. It is a dreary wilderneſs 
disfigured with crimes, and deluged 
with human blood: and whether we 
contemplate the unprincipled attack 
on its conſtitution by a combination 
of deſpots, or the ſavage fury with 


which a frantic populace and a 


bloody faction diſgraced the name 
of liberty, we have equally to lament 
the depravity of human nature, the 
deep-rooted malignity of tyrants, 
and the deſolating madneſs of a re- 
lentleſs multitude, ? 

In treating of the defects of the 
new conſtitution, we inſtanced ſeye- 
ral cauſes which might operate to 


| Its deſtruction. The weakneſs of the 


executive government laid it open 
on every occaſion to the aſſaults of 
faction; and had this cauſe not ope- 
rated internally to the overthrow of 
the government, it would equally 
have accompliſhed that end, by im- 
-peding the exertions of miniſters for 
the defence of the country. The pa- 
zriotic ſocieties too (as they were 
erroneouſly termed) contained jn 


themſelves the ſeeds of anarchy u in 
confuſion. Inſtead of aiding, they fre 
were calculated to oppo!e or to go- Bi t» 
vern the legiſlature; they were h &@ 
*« empire within an empire ;” and a il af 
they had at their diſpoſal the mot Wl ge 
deſperate inſtrument of faction, the Wi po 
mob of a depraved and overgrown Will co, 
metropolis, it was not probable that WW na 
their leaders would long reſt con- pa. 
tented in a ſubordinate ſituation, cor 

The great ſource of misfortune v aq 
France, from the commencement d cor 
the revolution, has been the prevail 
ing apprehenſion which has exiſted 
in the minds of the people, of the 
return of deſpotiſm. This has en- 


abled a vicious faction to act upon of 
their fears, to keep the public mind (en; 
in perpetual agitation, to teach de (41 
multitude to conſider their bet xy, 
friends as their determined foes, and Wl wo, 
to inſtigate them to exceſſes whict to e 
muſt diſgrace, for ever, a civilized Will |, 
nation. Too many of the proviſiow Wl ri:y 
eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature iel can: 
were dictated by this groundlels in t 
fear. Hence a mere ſhadow ot ex. oth; 
ecutive authority was conſtitu thei 
without efficiency, without vigod Wi thei 
Hence the ſeſſions of the legiſſae WM how 
body were ordered to be held vi Bi 0 f 


ths 
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the polluted walls of a factious ca- 


ital. Hence the conſtituent aſſem- 
dly were induced to paſs that famous 
decree, ſo honourable indeed to their 
own character, but ſo fatal to their 
country, which deprived them for a 
certain period of the privilege of be- 
ing re · elected to repreſent the people. 

With the conſtituent aſſembly the 
ſun of French liberty ſet. With it 
the wiſdom, the moderation, the 
dignity of the nation was diſſolv- 
ed, That fatal decree which de- 
prived the country of all the aſſiſt- 
ance which might be derived from 
the exertion of the moſt brilliant 
talents matured by experience, placed 
in their ſeats men incapable either 
from want of principle or of ability 
to exerciſe the ſacred and important 
ſunction of legiſlators. The new 
aſſembly confiſted chiefly of country 
gentlemen, whoſe inexperience in 
political affairs rendered them in- 
competent to act for themſelves, and 
made them the paſſive dupes of a 
party, which, though not numerous, 
compenſated for this defect by its 
activity and boldneſs. This faction 
conſiſted of men of letters, but not 
of the higheſt rank in literature. 
The editors of newſpapers, and the 
publiſhers of periodical libels, were, 
by the ſingular change in the affairs 
of France, elevated to the rank of 
ſenators, and ſoon aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the authority of ſovereigns. 
Even of this faction, however, it 
would be uncandid in the extreme, 
to conſider all the members as equal- 
ly unprincipled. The great majo- 
tity of them were decided republi- 
cans; but ſome were mere enthufiaſts 
in this ſyſtem, while the object of 
others was undoubtedly to gratify 
their private ambition, or to ſatiate 
their private revenge. In this point, 
however, they were all agreed, that 
no government but a pure democracy 
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was adapted to the condition of free 


men, and that France could never 
be happy and flouriſhing till every 
veſtige of monarchy was finally ob- 


literated. This point they deter- 


mined to enforce, and few of them, 
we fear, hefitated with reſpe& to 
the means by which it was to be ac- 
_— 
ere is ſomething in true reli- 
gion which ſoftens the ferocious 
— — of man; it can arreſt the 
and of the aſſaſſin, it can whiſper 
peace to the perturbed ſpirit. It re- 
jects the attainment of its end by 
unlawful means, and follows rather 
the dictates of conſcience, and im- 
mediate duty, than the moſt ſplendid 
viſions which the imagination may 
form of diſtant perfection. This 
only ſafeguard of moral principle the 
republican philoſophers of France 
unfortunately wanted; they were 
even bigots in infidelity; the throne 
and the altar were equally obnoxious 
to them; and many of the exceſſes 
into which they plunged, may be 
more properly attributed to their 
irreligious prejudices than to any 
other cauſe. 

Such was the general outline of 
the firſt legiſlative aſſembly, as it 
was called, though we mult except 
from cenſure, ſome reſpectable and 
independent characters, who fall 
properly under neither of the claſſes 
which we have deſcribed. The 
aſſembly met on the 1ſt of October, 
and the following day proceeded to 
the verification of their powers. 
On the 3d M. Paſtoret was elected 


preſident, and Meſſ. Francois, Gar- 


ron de Coulon, Cerutti, Lacepede, 
and Guyton-Morveau, were pro- 
claimed ſecretaries. On the 4th all 
the members of the aſſembly ſo- 
lemnly took the conſtitutional oath 
in the following terms : 


H 2 «I ſwear 
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I ſwear to maintain to the ut- 
moſt of my power, the conſtitution 
of the kingdom, decreed by the 
conſtituent national aſſembly in the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791; and 
neither to propoſe nor conſent to 
any thing during the continuance of 
this legiſlature, which may be inju- 
rious or contrary to it; and to be in 
every ching faithful to the nation, 
the law, and the king.“ 

A deputation of the members was 
at the ſame time appointed to wait 
upon the king, to acquaint his ma- 


jeſty that the aſſembly was finally - 


conſtituted. 

The ſpirit with which the future 
deliberations of this afſembly was 
to be conducted, ſoon began to ma- 
nifeſt itſelf. On the return of the 
deputation to the aſſembly on the 
th, the reporter having ſtated that 
the king had informed them by the 
miniſter of juſtice, that he would re- 
ceive the deputation at nine o'clock, 
one of the republican members ad- 
verted to a decree in the month of 
July, 1789, which enacted, that the 
aflembly and its deputations ſhould 
correſpond directly with the king, 
and not thfough the medium of the 
miniſters; that decree was therefore 
re · enacted and enforced with peculiar 

rigour. ; 
The king having announced that 
he would repair to the aſſembly on 
Friday the 12th, it was next de- 
bated in what manner he ſhould be 
received. In the decree that fol- 
lowed this debate, the mean and tri- 
fling ſpirit by which the aſſembly 
was afterwards to be actuated, was 
clearly evinced. The moment the 
king entered the aſſembly, the mem- 
bers were to riſe and be uncovered, 
but as ſoon as he arrived at the bar, 
they were to fit down and cover 
themſelves. The king was to be 
ſeated on the /ef7 of the preſident, 
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not on an elevated throne, but on a 
ſimilar ſeat to that of the preſident. 
Theſe petty indignities were as im. 
politic as they were undeſerved, and 
were inconſiſtent with magnanimity, 
and utterlyunbecoming a great nation, 
Previous to the arrival of the king | 
on the jth, ſeveral deputations ap. | 
peared at the bar, among the rel}, | 
one from the commons of Paris which f 
renewed their proteſtations to main- ] 
tain the conſtizytion inviolate; the T 
king alſo ſent a written notice that c 
he had appointed M. Bertrand to be b 


the naval miniſter, in the room of l 
M. Thevenard. 
Notwithſtanding the jealouſy tc 


which had been manifeſted by the cc 
aſſembly on the 5th, and the deſire th 
which they had ſince ſhewn of de. 
gracing the regal dignity, yet the cc 
rſt meeting between the king and an 
the legiſlature was cordial. The er- co 
cellent temper of Louis did not per- pl 
mit him to retain reſentment, and an 
the courteſy and affability with n 
which he entered the hall, rendered ga 
the moſt inveterate republicans re- 
ſpectful. The king addreſſed the fro 
aſſemby in a judicious and patriotic 
oration, He pointed out brief 
to them the nature of the duties they 
bad undertaken to perform, and 
recommended ſome objects as te- 
quiring inſtant attention. The ſtate 
of the finances, he obſerved, wa 
ſuch as required ſtrong and ſpeedy 
exertion to eſtabliſh an equilibrium 
between the receipt and the expe!- 
diture; to accelerate the afſeſiment 
and collection of taxes, and to intro- 
duce an invariable order into all the 
departments of this immenſe admi- 
niſtration. The reviſion of the civ! 
code was alſo an object which he 
recommended to their care; 2n 
the ſimplifying the mode of proceed 
ing, ſo as to render the attainment 
Juitice more eaſy and more promp: | 
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He proceeded to enlarge on the 
neceſſity of a ſyſtem of national edu- 
cation; on the organization of the 
army, and the propriety of —_— 
order and diſcipline. He reſerve 
himſelf to a future occaſion for the 
communication of his ſentiments 
concerning the navy. He ſtated his 
hopes that the nation would not be 
troubled by any attack from abroad. 
Recommended in a ſtyle of paternal 
regard, unanimity and unalterable 
confidence between the two great 
branches of government, the legiſ- 
lative and executive powers, as he 
pointedly remarked that the enemies 
to the proſperity of the county were 
continually labouring to diſunite 
them. 

The ſpeech of the king was re- 
ceived with unbounded applauſes, 
and the preſident replied in terms of 
confidence and reſpet. He com- 
plimented the king on his appearance 
among the repreſentatives of the 
nation, which he termed a new en- 
gagement with the country. He 
obſerved that the conſtitution, fo far 
from dimipiſhing the real power of 
the king, had only placed it on the 
tirmeſt foundation; it had converted 
thoſe into friends, who had formerly 
been termed ſubjects; and had made 
him the firſt monarch in the world. 
He concluded with expreſſing the 
vi of the aſſembly to co-operate 
with the benevo'ent views of the 
king, to purify the buſineſs of legiſ- 
lation, to re · animate public credit, 
to repreſs anarchy. Such, ſire, 
aid he, is our duty, ſuch are our 
arneſt wiſhes, ſuch are yours; ſuch 
re our hopes, the gratitude and 
vefſings of the people will be our 
reward,” 

It would have been a circumſtance 
truly fortunate for France if theſe 
entiments had been fincere, or if 
iis harmony had continued unbro- 


this treaty was 
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ken; but it was not merely the re- 
publican ardour of the new legiſla- 
tors, which revived the jealouſy be. 
tween the executive and legiſlative 
powers; a ſtill more potent cauſe 
exiſted externally. The hoſtile pre- 
parations of the emperor and the 
continental powers; the veil of ſe- 
crecy, which they caſt over their 
proceedings; the vague and obſcure 
terms in which they expreſſed them- 
ſelves compared with the open boaſts, 
and the imprudent and intemperate 
declarations of the emigrant princes 
and nobility, contributed to excite 
in the minds of the people, a variety 
of ſuſpicions, in which all the perſons 
connected with the court were oe 
caſionally involved. 

To unravel more explicitly the 
cauſe of theſe fatal jealouſies, and in 
reality of all the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances which afterwards afflicted 
this unhappy and diſtracted country, 
it will be neceſſary to have a retro- 
ſpect to a tranſaction which occurred 
ſome months previous to the period 
of which we are now treating, but 
which was then faint! — the 
vague inſinuations of rumour, or by 
the unconnected intimations of ſome 
whoſe information appears to have 
been rather founded upon conjecture 
than upon competent evidence, 

The meetings of great and pow- 
erful princes, like the conjunctions of 
the heavenly bodies, have generally 
been conſidered as ominous to the 
peace and happineſs of the world. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſummer of 
1791, an extraordinary convention 
of this kind took place at Pilnitz in 
Saxony, between the emperor Leo- 
pold and the preſent king of Pruſſia, 
between whom as principals a treaty 
was formed, to which other powers 
are ſuppoſed to have afterwards ac- 
ceded. The profeſſed object of 
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and atrocious. It was the hoſtile offenſive, if poſſible, to the dictate; 
invaſion of France and the new mo- of juſtice, and to the of Europe. 6 
delling of its government. In his The partition of France as well a; p 
circular letter from Pavia of the 6th of Poland, or at leaſt of a conſidera- p 


of July, the emperor had avowed a ble portion of the territories of both, p 
fimilar intention, and had invited among the confederated powers, and ab 


the princes of Europe to co-operate a new modelling of the Germanic i 
with him in a reſiſtance to thofe circles, are ſtrongly ſuſpected to is 
principles ſo obnoxious to arbitra- have been the real principles upon of 


ry authority, which had pervaded which this infamous compact was pr 
France, and which threatened to founded. Dark and myſterious as in 
extend over the whole face of Eu- the conduct of the allied courts has na 
rope. The league of Pilnitz, how- been, relative to the ſubſtance of the ne 
ever, in which the empreſs of Ruſſia conference, the imprudence of ſome Why 
is alſo to be conſidered as principally of the inferior agents has dropped ng 
concerned, is generally ſuppoſed to occaſional intimations which can Wc 
have had more extenſive views, and leave little doubt of the criminality Ar 
to have involved projects ſtill more of their deſigns “. 7 fall 

| on- of! 


The following paper, which has ſince been made public, will ſerve to unveil this myſte- "Pp 
ry of iniqui:y, and cannot be read without indignation by any friend of liberty and juſtice: 


Onc 
Partition treaty between the courts in concert, concluded and ſigned at Pavia, in the month ng] 
of July, 1791. crin 


« His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Louis XIV. conquered in the Auſirin ſoci 
Netherlands; and uniting theſe provinees to the faid Netherlands, will give them to his ſe- 
rene higbneſs the elector palatine, ſo that theſe new poſſeiiions, added to the palatinate, may 
hereafter have the name of Auſtraſia. | 

His majeſty the empeior will preſerve, for ever, the property and poſſoſſion of Bavaria, 
to make in future an indiviſible maſs with the domains and hereditary poſſeſſions of the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

« Her ferent highneſs the Archducheſs Maria- Chriſtina ſhall be, conjointly with his ſerene 
Ip mm her nephew, the archduke Charles, put into hereditary poſſeſſion of the duchy of 

aine. 

« Alſace ſhall be reſtored to the empire, and the biſhop of Straſburgh, as well as the chapter, 
— recover their ancient privileges, and the eceleſiaſtical ſoyereigns of Germany ſhall do the 
ame. a 
« If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the coalition, it may be propoſed to them to 
annex to the Helvetic league the biſhopric of Po:entrui, the defiles of Franche-Comte, and 
even thoe of Tyrol, with the neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the teiritory of Verloy, 


% Should his majeſty the king of Sardinia ſubſcribe to the coalition, la Breſſe, le Bugey, 

and the Pays de Gex, uſurped by Fiance from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

« In cafe his Sardinian majeſty can make a grand diverſion, he ſhall be ſuffered to take 
Dauphiny to belong to him for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. 

« {1is majeſty the king of Spain ſhall have Rouſſillon and Bearn, with the iſland of Corſicy 
and he ſhall take poſſeſſion of the French part of Saint Domingo. 

«© Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall take upon herſelf the invaſion of Poland, 
and at the ſame time retain Kaminieck, with that part of Padolia which borders on Mol- 


« His majeſty the emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to give up Choczim, as well as tht 
ſmall forts of Servia, and thoſe on the river Lurna. 

« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by means of the above-mentioned invaſion of the em- 
preſs of all the Rufſias into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of Therm and Dantzic, and there 
ente the Palatinate on the caft to the confines of Sileſia. ent 
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Conſidering, however, the conven- 
tion of Pilnitz in the moſt favourable 
point of view, and accepting the ex- 
planation of its expreſs framers, the 
proceeding is ſufficiently unjuſt and 
abſard to warrant the moſt unquali- 
fed cenſure. If any thing on earth 
is ſacred, it is the domeſtic ceconomy 
of both nations and individuals. In 
private life the iniquity of interfer- 
ing in a hoſtile manner in the inter- 
nal ſtate or houſhold concerns of a 
neighbour, is felt and acknowledged 
by all mankind, Are then the 
nights of nations to be aceounted leſs 
facred than thoſe of private citizens ? 
Are the lives of millions, who muſt 
fall on both ſides in ſuch a conteſt, 
of leſs conſequence than the pony 
or anxiety of individuals. But this 
is not the worſt; the principle, if 
once admitted, is ſubverſive of every 
right, and neeeſſarily ſanctions every 
crime that can be committed againſt 
ſociety, It ſanctions robbery and 
murder. In this view, the con- 
queſts of Alexander and of Maho- 
met were acts of virtue; it was cri- 
minal to refiſt the ambitious projects 
of Louis XIV; and ſhould the 
empreſs of Ruſſia at any future peri. 
od, diſcover any thing to be new 
modelled in the laws or conſtitution 
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of Great Britain; we are bound to 
receive her barbarous legions, not 
as enemies or invaders, but as phi- 
loſophic friends, who are only come 
to make improvements in our con- 
dition, and benevolently topreſent us 
with that moſt ineſtimable of bleſſ- 
ings, a deſpotic government, 
France; at the moment when this 
royal banditti were plotting againft 
her peace, might be ſaid literally to 
be in a ſtate of internal tranquillity; 
There exiſted parties in the nation, 
it is true, as muſt exiſt in every 
country which 1s agitated with the 
ſpirit of freedom; a large portion of 
her citizens might indeed be defirous 
of a republican government; but 
a ſtill larger portion were attached 
to their king, and contented with 
the conſtitution which was then eſtab- 
liſhed. If theſe contracting powers 
were really well-wiſhers to the un- 
fortunate Louis, they ſhould have 
conſidered that plots and conſpiracies 
only proſper in times of tumult and 
confuſion; that the bad citizens have 
need of war, of internal or external 
diſtreſs, to accompliſh their purpoſes ; 
that weakened as the executive pow- 
er was by the new conſtitution, it is 
in times of peace and tranquillity, it 


is when the people feel themſelves 


« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall beſides acquire Luſace, and his ſerene highneſs the 
dector of Saxony ſhall in exchange receive the reſt of Poland, and occupy the throne as here- 


Utary ſovereign. | 


His majeſty the preſent king of Poland ſhall abdicate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable 


Unuity. 


% Hig 5 highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall give his daughter in 
oungeſt ſon of his royal highneſs the grand duke of all the Ruſſias, whe 


bighneſs, t 


e to his ſerene 


vill be the kalen of the race of the hereditary kings of Poland and Lithuania. 


(Signed) 
„ LzoPOLD, 
PRINCE Nassav, 
„% CounT FLoxtDA BLANCA, 
«© BiSCHOFFSWERDER,” 


The king of England is ſaid to have acceded to this treaty in March 1792. And Hol- 
land to have acceded afterwards, provided the arrangements reſpecting their limits with his 
merial majeſty ſhould be made according to the defire of the republic before the partition. 

Spain renounced it when count d'Aranda came into office as miniſter, giving aſſurances 


lvever of the ſtricteſt nevtrality.”? 


H 4 happy, 
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happy, proſperous, and indolent, 
that the monarchical authority re- 


covers its ſway; and that there ſtill 
remained an immenfe civil liſt; and 


a conſiderable patronage, which af- 
ſorded a proſpect of influence to the 


monarch. 


But. we cannot, in juſtice, attri- 


bute the conduct of theſe powers to 
any principle of benevolence, gene- 
roſity, or hamanity. The man who 


ſets no value on the lives or the hap- 
pineſs of his own ſubjects, but will 
ſquander them even to atchieve a 
degree of loſt authority, or any tem- 


poral advantage for an individual, 


cannot be endued with any ſhare of 
accuracy in moral arithmetic, can- 
not have the moſt liberal notions of 


virtue, cannot be ſuppoied to act 
- upon the broadeſt and moſt rational 


principles. Beſides, if we obferve 


the conduct of theſe princes with 
eſpect to Poland, it will afford the 
faireſt comment on their motives 


with reſpect to France. It was not 
the cauſe of Louis, it was not entire- 
ly the cauſe of kings that influenced 
their determinations. They ſelt 
aimoſt as little for Louis, as for his 


jubjects; for if indeed they had 


properly eſtimated the probable con- 


jequences, they muſt have foreſeen 


that theſe meaſures could only ope- 


rate to his deſtruction, however un- 


favourably the conteſt might ter- 


 minate for the French revolution. 
lle muſt be overwhelmed in the 
orm whatever party might prevail; 
but that was a matter of fmall con- 
cern when put in competition with - 


the private views and ambitious 
projects of arbitrary princes. 

- The convention of Pilnitz, as we 
nave imimated, was not unknown 
in France, though the terms and 
conditions of the treaty were but 
ampertetly underſtood. It was im- 


pollible then in the nature of chings 


that it could be known, that a vx. 
cert of princes was formed for t\ 
expreſs purpole of invaling th 
country, of overturning the cy. 
ſtitution, of re-eſtabliſhing deſpaii 
authority, and that the minds of tu 
peop!e ſhould not be agitated wit 
fears and with ſuſpicions. It yy 
next to impoſſible, that a part d 
theſe ſuſpicions ſhould not fa'l upa 
the court. The queen in particuly 
had never been popular, and eva 
ſince the revolution, candour oh 
ges us to confeſs, that upon the bel 
inquiry we do not find her conduct u 
have been guarded with that firid. 
neſs of prudence and reſerve which 


the circumſtances of the times x. 


quired. The fatal flight of the king 
could not. be eradicated from the 
minds of the people, and the impr 
dent proclamation of Bouille conl 
not be recollected without reſent 
ment and apprehenſion. The r. 
publican party, and the enemies ef 
order and government, eagerly too 
advantage of theſe cire umſtances 
the atrocity of the monarchical con- 
bination was magnified, and the 
whole was laid to the charge of the 


court and of Louis. The fit 


movements of diſſatisfaction were 
directed againſt the miniiters, ard 
our readers will recollect that . 
pointed out as one of the plaring 
defects of the new government, tit 
little protection which was aforded 
to the ſervants of the ſtate, again 
the intrigues of demagogues in tl! 
national aftembly; and to uniett 
and diſmiſs the miniſters in raps 
ſucceſhon, was the moſt certlil 
means of diſorganizing the genen 
ment. 

Such we apprehend to have beet 
nearly the ſtate of parties, at the pe 
riod of which we are now treating 

The perturbed ſtate of the pub! 
mind was manifeſted in the ailemd! 

3 eved 


even ſo early as in the evening ſeſ- 
fon of the 8th of October, when 
the miniſters were introduced into 
the aſſembly, to render an account 
of their - proceedings. On M. 
Montmorin being queſtioned, with 
relpe to the intercourſe maintained 
with foreign powers, he replied, that 
the intercourſe with other nations 
had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion of 
the royal authority, and had only re- 
commenced from the king's accept- 
ance of the conſtitution. ** I move,” 
faid M. Lecroix, with that impetu- 
oſity which diſtinguiſhes the nation, 
« that the miniſter for foreign af- 
fairs be obliged to anſwer more 
pointedly, However the royal 
ſunctions may have been ſuſpended, 
have we ceaſed to maintain ambaſ- 
ſadors at theſe courts? Theſe am- 
bafladors muſt have been acquainted 
with whatever occurs at their re- 
ſpective courts, and they ought to 
have informed the miniſter,” “ It 
this correſpondence, added he, 
which I wiſh to be laid open.” Af- 
ter ſome altercation, a ſeries of in- 
terrogatories was put to M. Mont- 
morin, and the ſubſtance of his re- 
plies went to eſtabliſh his former 
propolition, that the intercourſe with 
foreign courts having ceaſed for a 
time, he had nothing official or fatiſ- 
factory to produce on that ſubject; 
that the correſpondence alluded to 
contained nothing but vague and un- 
ſupported ramours, which it would 
be even dangerous to reveal, and 
that when any thing of certainty 
occurred, he would not fail to com- 
muri cate It, 

The fubjet was renewed on the 
ſucceeding day, and a decree was 
paſted, ordering that the miniſters 
ſhould be obliged to inform the aſ- 
lembly concerning the ſtate and arms 
of the national gpards deſtined for 
tte frontiers; concernirg the motives 
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for retarding the national Gendar- 
merie; concerning the neglect in re- 
placing thoſe officers in the troops 
of the line, who had deſerted their 
corps; concerning the delay in 
ſending arms to the departments of 
the Haute-Loire, the Haut-Vienne, 


the Haut-Rhin, &c.; concerning the 


ſlowneſs of the recruiting ſervice, 
the want of proviſions in the frontier 
places, and the neglect in providing 
arms, &c. On the 11th the miniſter 
at war read a long memvire on the 
actual ſtate of his department, and 
he cleared up the doubtful points 
ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
aſſembly that his memoire was or- 
dered to be printed. . 

In the mean time the emigrants 
ſtill continued to aſſemble in conſi- 
derable bodies upon the frontiers, 
and the brothers of the king to iſſue 
hottile proclamations. It became 
neceſſary therefore to purſu- more 
vigorous meaſures, and to take ſome 
immediate ſteps to repel the ap- 
3 danger. The firſt mea- 
are which the aſſembly thought 
proper to employ on this occaſion, 
reſpected the right of Monſieor to 
the regency, in caſe of the death of 
the king ; and, after ſome delibera- 
tion, the ailembly paſted a decree 
nearly in the following terms— 

The national aſſembly, conſi- 
dering that Louis Staniflaus Xavier, 
French prince, being the next in 
ſucceſſion to the regency, is abſent 
from the kingdom In virtue of an 
article in the ſecond ſection of the 
French conltitation, decrees that the 
ſaid Louis Staniſlius Xavier, French 
prince, is required to return to the 
kingdom within the ſpace of two 
months from the day in which the 
proclame tn of the legiſlative body 
hall have been publiſhed 1a Paris. 

In caſe the faid L. S. Xavier, 


French prince, ſhall fail to return "» 


the kingdom within the 
bove ſigniſied, he ſhall then be deem- 
ed to have forfeited his right to the 
regency, in virtue of the ſecond ar- 
ticle of the conſtitutional act. The 
aſſemb y further decrees, that, con- 
formably to the decree of the zoth 
of this month, (October) a procla- 
mation to this effect ſhall be printed, 
affixed, and publiſhed, within three 
days in the city of Paris, and that 
the executive power ſhall notify the 
ſame to the aſſembly, within the three 
following days.” 

On the day on which this decree 
was paſſed, the public mind was 
— relieved by the report of M. 

ontmorin, the miniſter of foreign 
affairs It ſtated, at large, the rea- 
ſons which induced him to hope ſor a 
continuance of the general tranquil- 
lity, and contained the anſwers of 
the ſeveral cou:ts to the general no- 
tification from the king of his ac- 
ceptance of the new conſtitution. The 
replies from even the moſt hoſtile of 
the combined powers were in flat- 
tering terms; the emperor and the 
king of Pruſſia in particular, gave 
the moſt laviſh aſſurances of their 
amicable intentions, and the elec- 
tor of Mentz alone had the honeſty 
to avow his diſapprobation of the 
ſtate of affairs in France. 
Ihe miniſter next ſtated the mea- 
ſures taken by the king with reſpect 
to the countenance given to the emi- 
grants by foreign powers. The Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands principally attract- 
ed his attention ; and, on application 
to the emperor, the moſt peremptory 
orders he {aid had been given, to pre- 
vent them from collecting in too great 
numbers in any one place, from ap- 
pearing in military array, or being 
or with any of the implements 
of war. 

Such were the profeſſions of kings 
and courtiers, while ſome of them, 
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period a- at the very moment, were purſuing 


the moſt hoſtile meaſures, and actu- 
ally ſtudying to find excuſes for 
commencing a war; While the 
league of Pilnitz exiſted in its full 
vigour; and while the diſaffected 
F.enchmen were privately encourag- 
ed by theemperor, the king of Pruſta, 
and their adherents, to aſſemble in 
formidable bodies on the frontiers, 
and to form the moſt fatal arrange. 
ments. 

Notwithſtanding this was the ac- 
tual ſtate of affairs, the crafty Leo- 
pom 7 pp perhaps with ſome 

egree of apprehenſion, from the 
ſpirit and enthuſiaſm manifeſted by 
the French nation, or conſidering 
the plot as not yet matured for exe- 
cution, ſtill continued to temporize. 
Agreeably to the intimation of the 
miniſter he iſſued a proclamation, for- 
bidding the emigrants to aſſemble in 
warlike array in the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands ; to prohibit their appearing in 
military uniforms, their engaging re- 


cruits, and ſtill more their encourag- 
ing deſerters from the French troops. 
How far this proclamation was com- 
plied with, in the ſpirit as well a 
in the letter, the ſucceeding events 
ſufficiently teſtified. 

While the emperor was thus clan- 
deſtinely making preparations again 
the French nation, the northern 

ers were more open and decided 
in their meaſures. Pruſſia, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia, entered into ſtrict en- 
1 for the reſtoration of the 
old deſpotiſm of France. Denmark 
was ſtrongly ſolicited to enter into 
the alliance, but with a degree 
prudence, which has always charac- 
teriſed the preſent adminiſtration of 
of that country, the propoſal was 
declined, The emperor did not 
openly and avowedly enter into this 


new confederacy ; whether his in- 


clinations, which ſeem to have been 
always 
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always pacific, really indiſpoſed him 
o precipitate meaſures, or whether 
it ſuited that duplicity with which 
his character was ſo remarkably 
ſhaded, it is impoſſible at preſent to 
determine; but by the convention of 
Stockholm, it was determined that 
he ſhould be apparently forced into 
the war, by the empreſs inſiſting on 
his fulfilling the terms of the alliance 


which exiſted berween the imperial 


crowns, 

Thus menaced on every fide, and 
unable to conjecture from what 
quarter the firſt fatal blow was to 
proceed, ſome allowance may be 
made for thoſe unhappy jealouſies 
which the nation entertained, and 
for thoſe ſevere meaſures towards 
the emigrants which they were about 
to adopt, Tremblingly alive on 
every topic that affected their newly 
recovered liberties, not knowing 
whom to ſuſpect, or whom to con- 
ſider as their friend, this unfor- 
tunate people naturally became the 


dupes of that faction which made 


the moſt laviſh profeſſions in favour 
of popular liberty, and directed 
their reſentments, poſſibly without 
any good reaſon, againſt thoſe whoſe 
ntereſt they conceived to be moſt 
concerned in their opprefion—the 
king and his miniſters. 

The conſtituent aſſembly had treat- 
el with unexampled lenity the hoſ- 
tile proceedings of the emigrants, 
but at this criſis meaſures more vi- 
gorous and more ſevere were per- 
haps required. On the gth of No- 
vember, therefore, a decree was 
paſſed, ſtating, —** That the French 
Who were alembled in a hoſtile man- 
ter beyond the frontiers, were ſuſ- 
petted of a conſpiracy againſt their 
country, That, if after the 1ſt of 
January they ſhould be found in 
that ſituation, they ſhould be declared 
Ktually guilty of ja conſpiracy, and 
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puniſhable with death. That all 
the French princes and public func- 
tionar.es, who ſhould not return 
before the iſt of January, ſhould be 
adjudged guilty of the ſame crime. 
That the high national court .ſhould 
immediately after that period be 
called to pronounce judgment on 
ſuch offenders. That ſuch as ſhoald 
be convicted during their abſence, 
ſhould forfeit their eſtates and pro- 
perty during their own lives, but 
not tothe prejudice of their children. 
That all ſuch perſons holding offices, 
&c. ſhould be adjudged to have 
forfeited the fame; and all ſuch 
being officers in the army ar navy 
ſhould be confidered as deſerters. 
All Frenchmen wha enliſted men to 
attack the frontiers were to be ad- 
judged guilty of high treafon. No 
arms or military ſtores were to be 
tranſported out of the kingdom.” 


This decree was immediately fol- 


lowed by another, ordering the va- 
cancies in the army to be filled up 


without further loſs of time. Supplies 


were voted for putting the kingdom 
in a reſpectable poſture of defence; 
and ſome regulations were adopted 
concerning the military ſchools, and 
the organization of the army. 

The party diſaffected to the new 
conſtitution were furniſhed with freſh 
matter for murmur and complaint, 
by the refuſal of the king to ſanction 
the decree of the gth of November 
againſt the emigrants. The mode- 
rate party exulted in this teſtimony 
of his conſtitutional freedom exhi- 
bited by the monarch, and con- 
ſidered it as a proof that he intended 
to govern ſtrictly agreeable to the 
principles of the conſtitution, A 
king, they obſerved, who was -not 
ſincere in his attachment to the new 
order of things, would have borne 
the maſk of diſſimulation through the 
whole of his conduct; fuch a one 

would 
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would not have hazarded an un 
pular ſtep, but would have oſtenſibly 
eined in the moſt violent meaſures 
in the hope that they could not long 
endure, and that the machinations of 
the enemies of freedom would ſoon 
reſtore the ancient depravity and 
abuſes. 

While ſuch were the ſentiments of 
the more moderate and reaſonable 
part of the nation, the republican 


tunity to declaim againſt the new 


conſtitution, and againſt gzonarchical 
government. It wag conttcuro 
they aſſerted compoled of inconſiſt- 
ent and incongruous principles, an 
Hereditary monarch, and a demo- 
cratic aſſembly. This very prero- 
gative of a veto, which the conſti- 
tution had conferred upon the king, 
would be the means, it was urged, 
of defeating every patriotic meaſure 
of the legiſlature, while the immenſe 
civil liſt enabled him either to bribe 
its members, or to cheriſh and aflift 
the enemies of the nation aſſembled 
in foreign countries. 

The exerciſe of the royal veto on 
this occaſion was certainly an im- 
prudent ſtep, though there is no 
Treaſon to attribute it to any perſidious 
motive, or to account for it on any 
other principle than that gentleneſs 
of ditpoſition, that tenderneſs of 
character, by which this unfortunate 
monarch was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
To deprive at one blow, and by his 
own agency, his neareſt connexions 
of their hereditary rights, of their 
revenues, their ſubſiſtence, and to 
ſubject them to the penalties of death 
for their miſtaken zeal, while they 
profeſſed that all their efforts were 
directed to his ſervice, doubtleſs ap- 

ared to him a harſh and ungrate- 

ul meaſure; while, judging proba- 
bly of their diſpoſitions by his own, 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes 
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of perſuading them to abandon thi 
projects, and no longer contumac, 
ouſly to oppoſe themſelves to why 
appeared almoſt the unanimous ſent, 
ment of the whole nation. In cos. 
templating the hiſtory of this amiaile 
and unfortunate prince, and the 
dreadful cataſtrophe which has ſince 
taken 2 our ſorrow is rathet 
increaſed than diminiſhed by tie 


: melancholy reflection, that he wi 
faction eagerly embraced the oppor- 


leſs the victim of the cruelty of hi 
enemies, than of the imprudenc: 
and folly of his profeſſed friends. I 
inſtead of deſerting their country 
and their king, the miſguided nobi- 
lity of France had only for the tine 
conformed a little to circumſtances, 
contented themſelves for the moment 
with that ſhare of dignity and a. 
thority which they could ſave out a 
the general wreck of privileges, an! 
rallied round the throne to ſuppon 
their king in the exerciſe of his con- 
ſtitutional rights—Could they hare 
conceded with grace, and defende! 
themſelves with candour and mode- 
ration—Had they only aſſumed the 
appearance of acting more for tie 
public, and leſs for themſelves, 
France would never have been ti: 
victim of anarchy ; the nobility would 
ſtill have preſerved, if not · their t- 
tes, at leaſt their fortunes and their 
conſequence, and their innocent mo. 
narch would never have fallen 3 
ſacrifice to a relentleſs mob. 
Above all things, it is ever im. 
politic to call in foreign aid t 
extinguiſh the internal troubles C 
a nation. It is rarely ſucceſs/u]; 
and when it is ſucceſsful, the end“ 
generally that both parties are e. 
qually the prey of the invader. 4 
high ſpirited nation will ſeldom ei. 
dure the inſult; and the conſequence 
has frequently been, that the con. 
tending parties, when languiſuu's 


under the oppreſſion of a forc'y" 
yo 


oke, have forgotten their mutual 
aui moſities to unite againſt the com- 
mo2 enemy, and to expell from the 
ountry that banditti, which their diſ- 


{ntions had before introduced. Had 


he confederated powers been ſuc- 
eGful in their efforts againſt France, 
there is little doybt that the very 


conteſt, would have been among 


the firſt ro complain of their tyranny 


and injuſtice; and, ſingular as the 
tought may _—=_ we ſhall not be 
ſurprized to find in the viciſſitudes 
of war, ſome of the firſt emigrants 
who fled their country becauſe they 
could not endure a limited monar- 
chy, contending under the banners 
of the republic for the democracy 
of France. 4 
Independent of the factions which 
diltracted the councils, and divided 
the ſentiments of the nation, the in- 
ternal ſtate of France was far from 
proſperous at the cloſe of the year 
1791. The public treaſury was ex- 
bauſted, and the revenue was ſtill in- 
adequate to the expenditure, The 
alſionats ſti'l circulated under a con- 
iderable diſcount. Poverty per- 
vaded the country; and the negle&t 
df agriculture threatened an impend- 
ng famine, Diſtreſſing as was this 
late of affairs in the mother coun- 
ity, that of the colonies was {till 


worſe. The iſland of St. Domingo 


in particular, was ſtill convulſed by 
tte dreadful conteſt, in which the 
impracticability of the white inhabi- 
tarts, in refuſing the juſt demands of 
de people of colour, had involved 
ve iſland. The negroe ſlaves, tak- 
ig advantage of the anarchy which 
enſued from this unfortunate conflict, 
embraced eagerly the opportunity 
0 emancipate themſelves. In the 
torthern diſtrict, not leſs than ene 
bung el theuſund revolted. More 
ban two hundred plantations were 


derſons Who invited them to the 
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entirely burnt; the maſters were 
maſſacred, and if the women were 


ſpared, it was to endure a captivity * 


worſe than death. The ſhips that 
were anchored off the iſland afforded 
the only aſylum to which che unhap- 
py fugitives could reſort, while fire 
and devaſtation every where marked 
the path of the dion rebels. 
Such was the repreſentation of the 
colonial aſſembly: on the 3oth of 
October the miniſter of marine an- 
nounced to the national aſſembly, 
that 2,300 troops of the line hal 
been ſent thithmyr, and this embark- 
ation was immediately followed by 
that of 6 more: 10,370,912 li- 
vres were voted as a ſupply for 
theſe expeditions; and thele public 
efforts were. nobly ſeconded by the 
8 offers of an individual. 

. Moſneron of Nantz, on the 3d 
of November, made a ſpontaneous 
propoſal to the national aſſembly to 
equip a veſſel entirely new, and to 
tranſport, at his own expence, a body 
of 400 en to aſliſt in reſtoring peace 
to the diſtracted colonies. Ihe aſ- 
ſembly, at the time they accepted 
the offer of M. Mouſacron, paſſed a 
decree of thanks to tae king of 
Great Britain, to the Engliſh nation, 
and to lord Effingham the gavernor 
of Jamaica, for bis generous con- 
duct in relieving the planters of St. 
Domingo from the horrors of famine, 
and in furniſhing them with arms 
and military itores again the rebel 
negroes. 

Among the calamities which at 
this period afflicted France, pe: haps 
not the leait to be deplored, were the 
difſentions which were likely to en- 
ſue from the influence of the ejected 
and non-juring clergy. Ihe mea- 
ſures of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
reſpecting eccleſiaſtical affairs, were 
certainly not conſiſtent with either 
juſtice or policy. It was not con- 

ſiſtent 
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liſtent with juſlice to alienate pro- 
perty from its legal deſtination; ſtill 
leſs laudable was it to wreſt from the 
hands of the poſſeſſors that revenue 
which had been legally committed 
to them, and to reduce to compara- 
tive indigence thoſe who had long 
been in the habits of opulence and 
eaſe. Ihe hardſhips and difficulties 
of the clergy, were increaſed by the 
bigoted ſpirit of the court of Rome; 
the pope had prohibited them under 
the moſt alarming anathemas from 
conforming to the injunctions of the 
aſſembly, and from taking the civic 
oath. One falſe ſtep neceſſarily 
leads to another; injuſtice always 
produces injuſtice, The decree 
which erjoined the civic oath was 
followed by another, which expelled 
from their benefices all whoſe con- 
ſciences could not ſubmit to the terms 
preſcribed by the legiſlature, all 
whoſe attachment to the ſee of Rome 
was {till preſerved inviolate, all who 
from virtue as well as from leſs wor- 
thy motives, felt an averſion to the 
new order of things. Thus, at the 
period of which we are treating, 
there remained in the heart of France 
an immenſe body of diſaffected per- 
fons, united among themſelves, con- 
nected with a foreign hierarchy, 
which itſelf was irritated by recent 
injuries in the affair of Avignon; 
and to complete the diſtraction, this 
body was poſſeſſed of an influence 
over the minds of the people, which 
it was not eaſy to ſuppreſs. In fact, 
the non-juring clergy were poſſeſſed 
of all the popularity, of all the credit 
of the order. Their chapels were 
crowded, while thoſe of the con- 
ſtitutional or conforming clergy 
were utterly deferted. We are not 
therefore to ſuppoſe that this in- 
fluence would be entirely without 
its effects; we are not to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch an accumulation of power 
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in the hands of men would not hs 
employed to the gratification of 
their reſentments. Fn ſome places 
the diſaffected prieſts openly de. 
claimed againſt the conſtitution; in 
others ſecret conſpiracies were form. 
ed, foreign correſpondences were 
eſtabliſhed, and no means were le 
untried to inflame the minds of the 
populace. Every engine of ſuper. 
ſtition was employed, every art of 
eloquence eſſayed to ſedu-e then 
from their allegiance. Nocturmi 
meetings were held, and nocturnal 
pr ceſſions were conducted by the 
factious prieſts. The ſhrines of the 
virgin and of the fai ts were reſſel 
in mourning, as if to indicate the 
= pn overthrow of all religion, 

he conteſts in fine arrived at length 
at ſuch extremity, that actual com- 
bats took place between the ſanatical 
adherents of the ejected prieſt 
and the national guard. The 
remote parts of the kingdom were 
nearly engaged in a religious war, 
and the ſanguinary ſcenes of 8. 
Bartholomew were in danger of be- 
ing renewed. 

No meaſure has drawn mote 
odium upon the legiſlative aſſemb. 
ly, and none has excited more the 
indignation of other nations, than 
that ſevere decree which baniſh» 
ed for ever from their country, 
on pain of death, the non-juring 
clergy. Much as we deplore the 
harſlineſs of the meaſure ; much 3 
we ſympathize in the ſufferings"! 
that body; innocent and reſpeftable 
as we believe a conſiderable portion 
of them to have been; ſtill juſtice 
obliges us to confeſs, that this mes. 
ſure, harſh as it was, appeared ony 
a neceffary conſequence of thoie 


which had preceded it. It was the 


raſh and impolitic proceeding of the 
conſtituent aſſembly in haſtily col 
fiſcating the property of the _ 
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that unfortunately implanted the 
ſeeds of diſcord between the religion 
and the legiſlature of the country. 
The enlightened part of the com- 
munity might ſee the error with re- 
gret, but they ſaw it only when it 
was too late to rectity it. 

The firſt ſtep of the legiſlative 
aſſembly againſt the ractory 
prieſts, was however leſs violent 
in appearance, though in reality it 
was nr with ſeverity. On the 
18th of November, a ſeries of re- 
ſolutions were paſſed, by which it 
was enacted, that the penſions of 
the ejected clergy, which had been 
zllowed by the conſtituent aſſembly, 
ſhould, be withdrawn from all ſuch 
2s ſtill refuſed the civic oath. That 
wherever any troubles were found 
to exiſt, of which religion was the 
cauſe or the pretext,' the municipal 
officers ſhould have liberty to re- 
move from the neighbourhood ſuch 
of the non-juring clergy as might 
be ſuſpected of fomenting or favour- 
ng ſuch ſeditions ; that in caſe of 
diſobedience to the directory of the 
dep:rtment, they might be proſecut- 
ed before the tribunals, and impri- 
loned ; and that thoſe who ſhould be 
convicted of actual ſedition ſhould 
be liable to two years impriſon- 
ment, To theſe decrees, after ſome 
delay, the king, from apparently the 
moſt humane and contcientious 
motives, oppoſed his vero, and thus 
— increaſed the cla- 
mour which was infidiouſly excited 
againſt him in very part of the 
kingdom. 

It the general tenor of the replies 
lrom foreign courts to the king's 
notice of having accepted the con- 
ſitution be attentively conſidered, it 
vill be impoſſible not to obſerve 
that remarkable ſtrain of artifice 
adduplicity which pervaded the ma- 
jority of them, and particularly 
vole from the moſt powerful ſtates, 


and thoſe neareſt in alliance with 
the reigning family. They con- 
rained, indeed, expreſhons of per- 
ſonal reſpect and ſympathy for the 
king, but nothing which could be 
conſtrued into an approbation of 
the new order which had been 
eſtabliſhed in France by the preva- 
lence of popular councils. How- 
ever therefore the court and mi- 
niſtry might appear ſatisfied with 
theſe empty profeſſions, it is certain 
they were far from gratifying to the 
people at large. Inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing, the inſolence of the emi- 


grants appeared to increaſe The 


enrolments in the circles of the Up- 
per and Lower Rhine were carried 
on with increaſed vigour and ala- 
crity; they were even encouraged ta 
commit acts of violence on the 
bordering territories of the Biſhop- 
rick of Straſburgh; and an attempt 


was alſo made by an agent of the 


princes to corrupt general Wimpf⸗ 
ten, who commanded in the de- 
partment of the Upper Rhine, and 
to engag him to deliver by treache- 
ry the fortreſs of New Briſac into 
their hands, by which the hoſtile 
troops might have obtain: d an eaſy 
entrance into the territories of 
France. Impelled by theſe circum- 
ſtances the aſſembly decreed, on the 
29th of November, that a deputa- 
tion of 24 of its members ſhould 
wait upon the king to communicate 
to him, on the part of the af mbly, 
its ſolicitude concerning the dangers 


which menaced the country from 


the perfidious combinations of 
armed emigrants, aſſembled with- 
out the kingdom, and the fatal con- 
ſpiracies which they apprehended in- 
ternally threatened its domeſtic 
peace; to intreat him to require the 
elector of Treves, of Mayence, and 
the other princes of the empire, to 
iſſue a prohibition to theſe hoſtile 
preparations and enrolments which 
"1" were 
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were openly carried on by the emi- 
grants on the frontiers; and to re- 
queſt that he would embody a force 
ſufficient to compel them, in caſe 
of a refuſal. 

On the 14th of December, the 
king repaired in perſon to the na- 
tional afſembly; he acquainted 
them, that he had taken their meſ- 
fage into deep conſideration, and 
that on ſo important an occaſon 
he had thought it his duty to be 
himſelf the bearer of the anſwer. 
He obſerved, that he had long been 
of opinion, that the circumſtances 
of the nation required great circum- 
ſpection. He aſſured them that he 
had done every thing to recall the 
emigrants to the boſom of their 
country, and to perſuade them to 
ſubmit to the new laws. He had 
employed both amicable intima- 
tions, and cauſed formal requiſitions 
to be made, to divert the neighbour- 
ing princes from giving them a 
ſupport calculated to flatter their 
hopes and encourage them in their 
raſh deſigns. 

He obſerved, that the emperor 
had done all that could be expected 
from a faithful ally, by forbidding 
and diſperſing all aſſemblages within 
his ſtates. His meaſures at other 
- courts, he ſaid, had not been equally 
ſucceſsſnl, and unaccommodating 
anſwers had been given to his juſt 
requiſitions. Theſc unjuſt refuſals, 
he obſerved, called for reſolutions 
of another kind. As the repreſenta- 
tive of the people he felt for their in- 
juries—JIn conſequence, he had cauſ- 
ed a declaration to be mace to the 
Elector of Treve:, that if before the 
15th of January, he did not put a 
ſtop within his ſtates, to all hoſtile 
diſpoſitions on the part of the emi- 
grants, he ſhould be obliged to con- 
lider him as the enemy of France. 
The king added, that he ſhouid 
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order ſimilar declarations to all u. 
favoured aſſemblages which migy 
menace the peace of the kingdom, | 

To enable the nation however tg | 
prepare for that war in which they 
might find it neceſſary, after all the i 
precautions, reluctantly to engage, | 
the king adviſed an attention to the 
finances of the country, and n 
ſtrict obſervance of peace and um-. g 
nimity He modeſtly alluded to the 


violence of thoſe who endeavours . 
to ſurround with diſguſts the exer. 1 


ciſe of that authority which was en. 
truſted to him pledged him 
faithfully to preſerve the depoſit in 
the conſtitution, and to ſhew to all fl, 
mankind that he felt how tr: WM gi; 
glorious it was to be the king of:. 


tree people. of 

In the former part of this da. 
courſe, where the king ſpeaks ve 
having employed amicable intim. ſpe 
tions, and exerted his perſonal i- ne 


fluence with foreign powers, E 
probably might allude to a circum. 


ſtance, which has only been public - 
known fince his death; which wa Wl for 
this—So early as the month of Wil Ge 
March I7gt, the emperor Leopold the 


had formed at Mantua a {cert du 


plan, conſiſting of 21 articles, the il of 
object of which was to re-cſtablin Wl N; 
the king in all his former authority: WI Th 
tor this purpoſe the emperor was me 
enter France, in the month of Ju, inf 
at the head of all his troops, uh pul 
the frontiers were left totally d; hea 
tenceleſs. The king prevented Vl acc 
his interpoſition this plan, and pes © 
bably might induce the empero\ Bl rap 
aſſume at leaſt that maſk of moder'- Wi the: 
tion and friendſhip which for fon Will tor 
time he affected to wear. for 

But however fincerc the kig fear 
might be in his declarations, he vB aut 
not fortunate enough to ſtill e the; 
voice of faction. The republic ” 
party in particular did not fai peri 


dax 


Why 
nige 
Im, 


ET t0 
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take every advantage which the 
fears and ſuſpicions of the people 
afforded to excite this deteſtation of 
the court, and of the little remains 
of the ariſtocratic faction which ex. 
iſted in the kingdom. The nega- 
tive which the king had unfortu- 
nately given to the decree againſt 
the emigrants, and is tardineſs in 
ſanctioning that reſpecting the non- 
juring clergy, afforded the diſaffected 
and defigning too eaſy a pretext to 
work on the 1 of the multi · 
tude. Addreſſes crouded in from 
every part of the kingdom, abound- 
ing in commendations of the nation- 
al aſſembly, and indicating their 
diſſatisfaction as to the conduct of 
the king and his miniſters. Moſt 
of theſe addreſſes were entered on 
the journals of the aſſembly, and 
were ſeconded by inflammatory 
ſpeeches from the more violent 
members. M. Montmorin, unable 
to withſtand the ſtorm of popular 
violence, reſigned; M. Deleſſart was 
nominated to the department of 
foreign affairs, and M. Cahier de 
Gerville to that of the interior. In 
the beginning of December, alſo M. 
du Portail was diſmiſſed from his 
office as miniſter of war, and M. 
Narbonne appointed in his reom. 
The haſty diſmiſſion and impeach- 
ment of miniſters in conſequence of 
inflammatory harangues from po- 
pular orators, and without any 
hearing or inveſtigation, may be 
«counted among the principal cauſ- 
e of the calamities of! France. The 
rapid ſucceſſion of miniſters allowed 
them no time to remedy abuſes, or 
to make the neceſſary arrangements 
for the defence of the Rm; the 
fear of impeachment rendered them 
autious and timid, and directed 
their attention rather to the arts of 
«quiring popularity, than to the 
performance of their duty; rather 
1792. 
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to intriguing with the deſpicable 
journaliſts, who governed the mob 
of Paris, than to the actual ſervice 
of their king and country. 

Before the concluſion of the 
month of November, a circum- 
ſtance occurred which ſerved to 
put in motion the two parties 
which was ſhortly to divide the 
kingdom, the conſtitutionaliſts and 
the republicans; and the event might 
have ſhewn in whoſe favour the 
balance was likely to preponderate. 
The mayoralty of the judicious and 
patriotic M. Bailly terminated in 
the month of November—The 
once popular La Fayette appeared 
as a candidate to ſucceed him, and 
it was generally underſtood that he 
was ſupported by the court—He 
was however oppoſed by a violent 

acobin and a declared republican, 

Petion. It is almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſtate the iſſue of the conteſt, and 
to add that M. Petion was elected 
mayor of Paris by a great major- 
Ity. 

* melancholy experlence had 
evinced the increaſing credit and 
power of the Jacobins; as it was 
evident that, by gaining an aſcend- 
ancy over the minds of the popu- 
lace, that pernicious ſociety was en- 
abled to controul even the aſſembly 
itſelf; as the only means of avert- 
ing the dreadful conſequences with 
which the nation was threatened 
by the diſorganizing principles a- 
vowed by the leaders of that club, 
the friends of the conſtitution and 
of the monarch endeavoured to 
counteract its influence, by a new 
inſtitution of a ſimilar kind, but 
profeſſing principles more mode- 
rate, and conſequently more cal- 
culated to preſerve the tranquillity 
and happineſs of the nation. As 
the new ſociety aſſembled in the va- 
cant convent of the Feuillans, it re- 
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ceived itz name, as well as the Jacobin 
club, from the place of its meeting. 
It was compoſed of the moſt active 
and moſt reſpectable members of 
the conſtituent aſſembly, among 
whom were M. M D' Andre, Bar- 
nave, the Lameths, Du Port, Ra 
baud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Thouret, 
L. bord, Talevrand, Monteſquicu, 
Peaumetz, &c, to theſe may be 
added 266 members of the exiſting 
aſſembly, and about 880 other re- 
ſpe&zble citizens. | 
The republics. n party and the 
Jacobins could not beho'd this new 
aſſociation without ſecret diſquiet, 
It was evidently formed to diſcon- 
cert their conſpiracies, and to open 
the eyes of the public to their true 
intereſt, As they deſpaired of van- 
quiſhing it by the force of reafon 
and truth, they determined to em- 
ploy that blind and deſperate in- 
ſtrument, the ſole guidance of which 
they lad long been labouring to ac- 
quir2. The firſt alarm was on the 
21ſt of December, when a large 
body of ruttians armed with clubs 
forced themſelves into the hall of 
the Feuillans ; they commenced with 
direct threats to ſeveral of the mem- 
bers, with interruptingal! diſcuſſion, 
and at length open!y acknowledged 
that they were ſent thither to effect 
the diſſolution of the focicty. 
A riot of a ſtill more ſerious na- 
ture was threatened on the 2 3d, and 
NM. Charon the preſident wiote to 
the mayor to requeſt that a commiſ- 
laire de police might be ordered to 
attend the meeting, for the pur- 
oſe of preſerving the peace; but 
I Petion, who was indebted for 
bis own elevation to the Jacobin 
club, could not be ſuppoſed to be 
extremely ardent in favour of its 
rival. He excuſed himfelf, by ſay- 
ing that he could not cammand the 
attendance of a commiſſaire, but 
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that he would take every precautic 
in his power. At the inſta ce of 
the commander of the national 
guard, however, M. Petion wrote 
to the commiſſaire de police, and re. 
queſted hi; attendance. As the 
members of the ſociety came armed 
as well as the rioters, a tumult of: 
very ſanguin y nature wasexpetted; 
but happily, by the interpoſition of 
the municipal officer, a maſſacre was 
revented. The rioters imperiouſl 
inſiſted on the diſſolution of the 
club, and this by the other party 
was contemptuouſly refuſed. O. 
the exhortation of the peace officer, 
however, to ſeparate and depan 
from the ſcene of altercation, the 
foci ty afforded the firſt example e 
moderation, by.quitting its hall, and 
leaving their property to the dif- 
cretion of their opponents. | 
The majority of the affembly had, 
from thefe circumſtances, an imme- 
diate opportunity of manifeſting its 
diſpo;.tion towards the new inſtitu- 
tion. The vicinity of their place 
of meeting to that of the legiſlative 
tody, and the various committees 
afforded M. Merlin (who had bern 
imprudently attacked [by one of the 
guards) and others of the Jacobi 
faction, a ready excuſe for 1nfilting 
on their removal; and a motion 
being made to that effect, it ws 
unanimoufly decreed. Thus ws 
victory at once declared in favour 
of the Jacobins, and ſucceſs by ſuch 
unworthy means only ſer ved to en- 
courage them to more atrocio!s 
proceedings. The ' conſtitutions! 
party indeed were too Jate in thei! 
adoption of active meaſures. Their 
more diligent adverfaries had a 
ready obtained poſſeſſion of the pub. 
lic mind, and they entered he field 
only when the conteſt was vutt 


ally decided. | | 
Theſe tranſitions afford a tot 
rab 

I 


\ 
\ 


ably accurate picture of the ſtate of 


101 e 
of arties in France, at the conclu- 
ton of the year 1791. Its fituation, 


re. ame every day more and more 
the critical. The conduct of Leopold 
ned rns a fingular tiſſue of inconſiſtency 
if z ind deception. He pretended for- 
ed: rally to revoke the circular of 
of WF avia, in conſequence of the king's 
2s acceptance of the conſtitution, and 
ul WW! exhorted the powers of Europe 
the WY not to deſiſt from the meaſures con 
ty certed between them, but to contin ue 
0: MWhizilant, and to declare that their 
cer, coalition had ſtill an exiſtence. This 
van claration was followed by a latter 
the io the king of France, reviving the 
» of aims of the imperial vaſſals in Al. 
and ace and Lorraine; infiſting that no 
dif. Weonpenſation could be accepted, 
but that matters ſhould be reſtored 
ad, Win every 5 to their ancient ſi 
me. ration; and acquainting the king 
vit at the emperor conceived himſelf 
ity. ot only bound to interpoſe by ſo- 
lace N ema proteſtation, but alſo to give 
tive o the injured all the aid which the 
tees Mignity of the imperial court, and 
ern ie maintenance of the preſent con- 
the Wiitution, required.“ x 
bin While ſuch were the pretences 
ing r Leopold, it appeared that the 
ion Cerman princes, in general, were 
wa ore than ſatisfied with the mode 
wa a compenſation propoſed by the 
our French. The prince of Loweſtein 
uch eadily 4 of an indemnifi- 
en- Non, and the prince of Hohenloe, 
ous ad the prince of Salm-Salm, de- 
nal Wired themſelves equally rea ly to 
heir Et upon the ſame terms. The 
heir rukes of Wirtemberg, and Deux 


al- ent, as well as prince Maximi— 


ub- n, freely negociated, and only re- 
eld Wired, what in itſelt was no more 
tu · Ne perfectly reaſonable, the reim- 

urſement of their revenues on the 
ole 
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with reſpe& to foreign powers, be- 
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feudal rights in queſtion, f om the 
4th of Auguſt 1789. 

The deligns of Leopold gradually 
anfolded. The declaration to the 
European powers, the ſubſtance of 
which 1s given in a preceding para- 
graph was dated roth Nov. the letter 
to the king the za of December; 
and on the 21ſt of the ſame month 
an official notice was delivered to 
the French miniſter at Vienna, in 
anſwer to the French king's notis« 

cation to the elector of Treves, 
which more directly manifeſted the 
hoſtile intentions of the Imperial. 
court. Ir ſtated, that he elector 
had given notice to the court. of 
Vienna, that he had adopted, with 
reſpect to the French refugees and 
emigrants, the ſame principles and 
regulations as had been put in force 
in the Auſtrian Low Countries ; that 
notwithſtanding this, the clecer was 
ſtil] apprehenſive that the tranquil- 
lity of his frontiers and ſtates would 
be diſturbed by France; and that 
in conſequence of this notification, 
the emperor had been conſtrained 
to order marſhal Bender to march 
to the ſtates of his eieforal high- 
neſs ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours, 
in caſe he ſhould be attac ed with 
hoſtiie incurſions, or even immi-ͤ 
nently menaced with ſuch. # 

As it was a well-known fact that 
the French emigrants were aſſem- 
bled in immenſe force, an] with 
every hoſtile preparation in the 
electorate; as ſuch an arrangement 
could not be with amicable inten- 
tions towards their country; and 
as the emperor by this official no- 
tice, declared his intentions of pro- 
tecting the elector in theſe pro- 
ceedings, his views with reſp-& to 
France could be no longer miſtaken. 
In the letter which the French kin 
tranſmitted to the aſſembly, jnclol 
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ing the notice of the court of Vien · 
na, he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
not leſs than his regret. He con- 
ceived that he had a right to reckon 
on tlie good intentions of the em- 
peror; and added, that he could 
not yet bring himſelf to believe 
that his diſpoſitions were changed, 
but wiſhed to perſuade himſelf that 
the court of Vienna had been de- 
ceived reſpecting the ſtate of facts, 
and had been made to ſuppoſe that 
the elector of Treves had fulfilled in 
reality all the duties of juſtice and 
ood neighbourhood. the an- 
Noe which the king returned to the 
emperor, he ſaid, he had remind- 
ed that monarch that nothing was 
demanded of him, but what Prance 
had afforded an example of, and 
that the French nation had taken 
immediate care to prevent the hoſ- 
tile aſſembling of the refugees from 
Brabant, when they attempted it in 
the neighbourhood of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands ; at the ſame time 
he confirmed his former declara- 
tion, that if, after the period already 
fixed, the elector of Treves ſhould 
not have really and effectually dif- 
perſed the hoſtile aſſemblies woich 
exiſt in his ſtates, nothing would 
prevent the king from propoſing 
to the aſſembly to employ the 
force of arms to conſtrain it. 

As the intentions of Leopold 
therefore could be no longer doubt- 
ed, the preparations for war were 
renewed , with redoubled vigour. 
By an act of the legiſlature, the 
king had previouſly been requeſted 
to confer on M. M. Rochambean 
and Luckner, the dignity of mar- 
fhals of France, and M. La Fayette 
had proceeded to aſſume an im- 
portant command on the confines 
of Germany, The war miniſter, 
M. Narbonne, made the circuit of 
the frontiers, to inſpect perſonally 
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the ſtate of the army there. Ner 
levies were immediately ordered, 
and the whole country aſſumed the 
garb of war. 

Tho — ſpirit of the nation 
was not depreſſed by the proſpect of 
impendin " hoſtilities, Rl the 
ſtate of the finances be conſidered, 
war could not be contemplated with- 
out the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, 
The extraordinary reſources had all 
proven hitherto inadequate to the 

iquidation of the public debt. On 
the 29th of December, 20 millions 
of livres were voted by the aſſem. 
bly, which the miniſter at war in- 
formed them, on the ſucceeding day, 
muſt be all appropriated to the de- 
ficit of 1701, and not to the ex 
pences of 1792. . 

M. Lafond on the ſame day pre- 
ſented a general eſtimate, from the 
particular eſtimates of the ſeveral 
mi::iſters, of the expences of 1792: 
Appanage of the Liv. 

princes - J, 000,000 
Arm 221,000 
Foreign affairs 6,000,009 
Marine and colo- 


ntes - - 43,020,00 Wh 
General adminiſtra- * 
tion - - $,009,000 us 
Public worfhip - 81,000,000 voſt 


Penfions to eccleſiaſ- 


tics - - 63,000,000 Won; 
National aſſembly $5,900,000 dt 
Civil liſt — 2 $,000,000 Wt, 0 


Bridges and roads - 4,909,000 
High national court 


and court of ap- 


3 4 50,900 WAL! r 
Scliools and acade- for tf 
mies - . 1,000,000 8:14 þ 
Intereſt of public 
debt * TOI 20,008,900 0 m 
Life annuities - 100,000,000 


Perpetual annuities 


Total 663,071,099 


Zoo, ooo, os 


— 


He then preſented an eſtimate of 
he ordinary ways and means ; con- 
ſting of land tax, tax on perſonal 
property, patents, ſtamps, &c. taken 
t 530,000,000 The remaining 
um of 133,67 1, ooo muſt be pro- 
ed for from the fund af extra- 


edi naries. 
b- Wi Notwithſtanding previous ap- 
s, Wexrances, the year 1792 opened 
1 with fair but deluſive omens to the 


peace of Europe and the liberties of 
France, Leopold again wavered or 
revaricated, Unprepared for the 
attack, or confident that his dee 
and finiſter policy would be ſucceſſ- 
| in amuſing the aſſembly, his 
language to the French miniſters at 
Vienna and Bruſſels was contradic- 
ory to his former public declara- 
tions; indeed, contrary to his actual 
onduct, it was aciße and concili- 
tory; thus while a cordon of 
troops was gradually forming on 
he frontier of the Netherlands, the 
ſolemn proteſtations of the emperor 
aſſerted them to be intended merely 
for tae pages of precaution and 
lefence. M. de Sainte Croix, who 
dad been diſpatched as an envoy ex- 
mordinary to the elector of Trevss, 
ws received by that prince with the 
moſt perfect cordiality and reſpect. 
The emigrants were prohibited from 
ontinuing their military exerciſes, 
nd the elector pledged himſelf b 
be ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the F — 
miniſter, that within eight days the 
hoſtile aſſemblages within his domi- 
ons ſhould be entirely diſperſed. 
All military ſtores and even horſes 
for the emigrants were prohibited; 
nd he declared, that in every re- 
bet it was his —— wiſh 
o maintain tual peace and 
aty with F — ä 
The p-ople, more ſincere than 
ir fovereigns, willingly ſeconded 
Bs diſpogition, In many towns the 
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emigrants were ignominiouſly ex- 
pelled by the populace; and the 
prince of Conde was compelled b 
the magiſtrates of Worms to leave 
that city for fear of inſurrection. 
While their enemies thus appeared 
to be cruſhed or removed, the ap- 
prehenſions of the French for their 
own frontier were completely dif- 
pelled by the report of the war 
miniſter on his return from his 
tour. The fortreſſes were repre- 
ſented as being in a moſt reſpectable 
ns, and the patriotiſm of the ſol- 
iery exceeded every expectation 
that the moſt 3 feind ef his 
country could form. The credit of 
the paper currency experienced an 
immediate riſe from theſe favour- 
able appearances, and manufactures 
and agriculture began once more to 
flouriſh, The accounts from the co- 
lonies were leſs encouraging. The 
dreadful revolt of the negroes at 
cape Frangois had indeed produced 
a temporary ceſſation of the diſſen - 
tions which exiſted between the 
white inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
and the people of colour; and an 
actual concordat, or agreement, had 
been entered into by the two parties. 
The ſucceſſes of the free inhabitants 
thus united againſt the revolted ne- 
roes were bril iant; but every new 
inſtance of ſucceſs but added to the 
calamity of individuals, as it was a 
deſtruction ot property. It affords 
matter for aſtoniſliment that the 
moſt ſevere calamities are frequently 
inſufficient to deſtroy the force of 
prejudice. That rancorous ſpirit 
which prevailed in the white colo- 
niſts, that contempt in which they 
continued to hold the people of co- 
lour, was repreſſed, but not extin- 
guiſhed by the concordat, While the 
ratification of this contract was ſtill 
in agitation, a private quarrel ſerved 
once more to rekindle the flames of 
13 civ. l 
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civil war. On the 16th of Novem- 


ber the ſections. of Port au Prince 
were aſſembled for the purpoſe of 


_ deliberating on the execution of the 


concordat, and the forming of a 
new provincial aſſembly, to which 
the people of colour ſhouid have 
equal admiſſion with the white in- 
habitants. At the very moment in 
which this important queſtion was 
in agitation, a free negro quarrelled 
with a white cannonier. The ſol- 
dier drew his ſword, but the ſuperior 
force of the negro wreſted it from 
him, and broke it in pieces. For 
this offence the negro was appre- 
hended ; he was immediately tried, 
condemned; and hanged, in oppo- 
ſition to the moſt urgent and hum- 
ple intreaties of the people of colour, 
who only requeſted that the execu- 
tion of the ſentence might at leaſt be 


ſuſpended. 


The conſequence of this haſty 
and imprudent act was, that the peo- 
ple of colour fired on the canoniers; 
the white coloniſts flew inſtantly to 
arms, and the conteſt was renewed 


with all itz former fury. The ſuc- 


ceeding day the town of Porte au 


Prince was ſet on fire by ſome 
unknown incendiaries, and 23 iſlots, 
making two fiſths of the whole, were 
totally conſumed. The ſubſequent 
hiſtory of this diſtracted colony is 
nothing but a repetition of crimes 
and diſaſters. The iſland divided 
into thrce parties, has continued a 


prey to its inteſtine diviſions. The 


'revolted negroes have ſtill main- 
tained their ground, The people of 
colour have either remained unde- 
cided and inactive, or have taken 
the part of the inſurgents. Even 
the troops which were ſent over to 


reſtore tranquillity, have in ſome 


meaſure þecn corrupted, while the 


white inhabitants have diſplayed 


unequivocal marks f counter-revo- 
Lticnary principles. 8 
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ol the exiſting conſtitution. 


As but little hope appeared of is 
emigrants returning to their con. 
try, and as the veto of the king h 
cauſed much diſcontent in the nz 
tion, the aſſembly proceeded g 
ſtronger meaſures, and a dectee of 
accutation of high treaſon was p:{4 
againſt the brothers of the king, e 
prince of Conde, M. Calopune, ul 


— > > @ cd > Ga ac os 


Mirzb au the younger; and + WW* 

notwithſtanding the profeſſions g 

the empetor, repo:ts had gone fob 

that a corgrefſs was to be form-d ? 

Auſtria ang Pruſſia, for the pues 
pe 


of ſubverting, or modify ing. at lei, 
the French conſtitution, a Meth ae 
paſſed by the legiſlature, and imm 
diately ſanctioned by the king, wiv © 
pronounced every Frenchman int. ſa 
mous, and puilty of high tres 
who thould directly or indrrecily ut 
any part in ſuch meaſures, or wi 
ſhould, in any reſpect, unite vi 
thoſe whoſe object was a modiſicati 


Ihe principal misfortune, hon 
ever, that afflicted France, at ti 
juncture, was the parties which er 
iſted within its boſom, and wii 
precipitated rapidly one aſter at 
ther the miniſters from their ation 
M. Deleſſart was accuſed, and Ni 
Bertrand declared by a vote of !! 
aſſembly unworthy of being emp 
ed. While the © republican pit 
were thus ob'aining a graduzl 1 
cendancy in the aſſembly, and tat 


advantage of every circumſtacd tha: 
that could increaſe taeir power, Lee 
more deſperate among them weren fore 
ſidiouſly employed in diſperfvg 1 Cry 
mours among the people, Atrocioun ſtan; 
ſlanderous of the king, and the ex! el f 
ing government. Pilss were ope" i fx2: 
manufactured in different paris be c 
the city, and avoweely di!tribot War. 
2mong the populace, under the o: 
cious pretext of arming them ag Lie] 
the enemies of liberty. On the 17 21 


of February, therefore, the © 
. 5 | tuo. 


thought it neceſſary expreſsly to deny, 

in a ſpirited letter to the mayor and 

municipality, all the charges which 

were circulated againſt him, relative 

to his ſuppoſed diſaffection to the 

conſtitution 3 the municipality alſo, 

nearly about the ſame period, paſi-d 

2 reſolution prohibiting the citizens 

from keeping ſtores of concealed 

arms in their houſes, 

in ene inſtance, however, it muſt 

be confeſſed that the Jacobin and re- 

publican party evinced ſuperior ſa- 

gacity, and thewed that they were 

poſſeſſed of either better infermuĩon, 
or more honeſty than their oppo- 

nents. They penetrated more ſuc- 

ceſ fully the deſigns of Leopold, and 

ſaw that the falſe ſerenity which pre- 

vailed at the commencement of the 

year only preceded a ſtorm ; and 

that it was a mere deluſion cr:atzd 
by that crafty prince to lull the ſpłrit 
of France into a fatal tranquillity. 
Not uninformed probably of the ac- 
tual grounds of the treaty of Pilnitz, 
they ſaw that an alliance of ſuch ex- 
tent was not likely to vaniſh in va- 
pour; the reaſons ſtill ex:ſt:d in 
waich it originated; with this opi- 
nion the preparations of Auſtria and 
Pruſſia entirely correſponded— and 
wulle no motive of faſficient weight 
had occurred to induce the combi- 
nation to lay afide their project, 
there was an obvious rezſon for the 
concealment of it, and that was, 
tha: it was evident!y not yet rip? for 
execution. At their ir ſt ince, there- 
fore, the military prepa:atiqns were 
carried on with vigour; at their in- 
ſtince a deciſive anſwer was demand- 
ed from Leopold, and a period was 
kred, after which his ſilence was to 
be corſtrued into a declaration of 
Wir. 'The court itſelf indeed was 
do: without its alarms ; for marſha!s 
Lickner and Rochambeau, and M. 
La Fayette, were ordered to Paris, 
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towards the latter end of February, 
to concert with the executive power 
concerning the proper arrangements 
for the defence of the country ; a 
conſiderable promotion of officers 
was made, ee a marine equ p- 
ment was ordered, in expe tation 
that ſome naval power might be in · 
duzed to join the confedetacy. What 
was ſcarcely conjecture, ia the pre- 
cediag month, was converted alme ſt 
into certainty 07 the 21 of March, 
when the min ſter for toreign aFurs 
laid before the aſſembly the lite cor- 
reſpondence with the emperor. Be- 
files the papers which we have al- 
ready noticed, it included a note 
from prince Kaunitz; dated January 
5th, 1792, ſtating, that though the 
elector of Treves had ſeriouſly re- 
ſolved to enforce the regulations a- 
do pted by the emperor againſt the 
emigrants, ſt Il the French king had 
allembled three armies, and that 
violent declamations had been per- 
mitted in the French clubs againſt 
all the ſovereigns of Europe. 

The reading of this paper was fol- 
lowed by an extraQ from the inſtruc- 
tions of the miniſt-r to M. Noailles, 
the French ambaſſador at Vienna, 
dated January 21ſt, in which an ex- 
planation was required of the orders 
given to general Bender, and of 
the meaning of the expreſſion em- 
ployed by vie emperor—**"Phe ſo- 
vereigns united for the ſafety and 
honour of crowns.” — 

The meſt important paper, how- 
ver, was a diſpatch from prince 
Kaunitz to the imperial charge des 
affaires at Paris, and dated February 
17 h.— It was penned with ſtadied 
ambi guity — The emperor made ma- 
ny proteſtations of his defire to pre- 
ſerve peace, but ſtill avowed the en- 
gagements which he had formed 
with other powers for preſerving in- 
violate the monarchy of France. 
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While he profeſſed his apprehenſions 
for the ſafety of the king, the diſ- 
patch was charged with ſuch expreſ- 
fions as appeared ftadiouſly calcu- 
lated to irritate the people, and pre- 
Cipitate his ruin. It inveighed, in 
the mcſt unqualified terms, againſt 
the republican ſpirit, and the Jaco- 
bin ſocieties; and inſtead of ſoothing 
or conciliating the 122 of the 
multitude, it appeared only calculat- 
ed to urge them to ſome act of deſ- 
peration. 
* 'Theſe papers were accompanied 
by a letter Tom the Pruſſian envoy 
at Paris, avowing the intimate union 
and connexion which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two courts, and the entire 
acquieſcence of his maſter in the 
Auſtrian memorials. By another 
communication from the miniſter, it 
was underſtood, that the imperial 
troops in the Netherlands amount- 
ed to 55,000, in January laſt, and 
that as loon as they ſhould be joined 
the ſeveral bodies which were or- 
dered to march, they would amount 
to upwards of go, ooo. The miniſ- 
ter concluded by ſaying, that the 
king had inſtructed his ambaſſador at 
Vienna to repreſent, that it became 
neither the dignity nor the inde- 
pendence of France to enter into 
any diſcuſſion concerning her inter- 


nal affairs; that the meaſures of 


Auſtria and Pruſſia, having no ex- 
plicit object, could only ſerve to cre- 
ate jealouſy and diſtruſt; and that, 
if the emperor was fincere in his pro- 
feſſions, he would ſhew it by * 
ing his troops in the Netherlands to 
the peace eſtabliſhment in 1791, 
which would be immediately follow- 
ed by a fimilar proceeding on the 
of the — 4 7 

The fallacious calm which had 

rvaded the nation and the aſſemb- 
Y, was on the publication of theſe 


diſpatches, changed into a tempeſt of 


which a continued ſtate o 


rage and reſentment. The minity 
Deleſſart was charged with having 
deceived the nation; the variou; 
communications from foreign powers 
were treated as little better than for. er 
geries, and the miniſter for foreign ar 
affairs was conſidered as being a party th 
in the fraud: to many it appeared, in 
that war itſelf was a leſs formidable 
evil than the enormous e in th 

alarm in. of 


volved the nation; and ſome even M 
went ſo far as to regard the menace; n 
of the confederacy as empty threats; for 
and as concerted ſolely to increaſe Wi thi 
the diſtreſſes of the nation, by de- WW Fr 
ranging its finances. pre 


While the indignation of the po. Will tle 
pular party in the aſſembly was di. Wi Ka 
rected againſt M. Bertrand, miniſter Wi the 
of the marine, and M. Deleſſart, mi. im 
niſter for foreign affairs, the court, ¶ ſue 
under the influence, as was conf- WW ful 
dently ſuſpected, of the houſe of Au- ¶ tio 
ſtria, determined on the diſmiſſion of d 
M. Narbonne from the war depart- Wl lei 
ment; and of M. Cahier de Gerville dus 
from that of the interior. M. de lig 
Grave was appointed as ſucceſſor to Wi rea 
M. Narbonne, whoſe diſmiſſion was BW nat 
both reſented and reſiſted by the cen 
leading members of the aſſembly. Wi var 
M. Sage moved, that M. Nar- es, 
bonne carried with him the regret of 1nd: 
the national aſſembly ;” and on 2 WW * 
motion of cenſure by M. Cambon, il the 
on the miniſters who adviſed the king Wl Lec 
to retain M. Bertrand in his ſervice, "g 
after he had loſt the public cont- 
dence, M. Cahier de Gerville Was 
expreſsly excepted. Nothing indeed 
could be more impolitic in the court 
than both theſe meaſures —It was 3 
abſurd as it was uſeleſs to endeavour 
to ſupport the miniſter of mari 
however innocent, againſt the voice 
and feelings of a majority of the | 
giſlature ; and conſidering that the 
temper of the aſſembly rather * 
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wem in general to derange the mi- 
ziltry, than to vote for their conti- 
nuance in office, the — ought to 
have rejoiced that any of his ſervants 
enjoyed a portion of their confidence, 
and ought certainly not to have ſer 
them the example bimſelf of diſſolv- 
ing the adminiſtration. 

Theſe meaſures were followed, in 
the ſame fitting, by the impeachment 
of M. Deleſſart. He was accuſed by 
M. Briſſot of omitting to give infor- 
mation to the aſſembly of the concert 
formed among foreign powers againſt 
the liberty and independence of 
France; of not preſſing the meaſures 
proper for the ſafety and defence of 
the nation ; of having given to prince 
Kaunitz details on the ſituation of 
the kingdom,calculated to convey an 
improper idea; of having meanly 
ſued for peace; and of having re- 
ſuled to obey the decrees of the na- 
tional aſſembly. In conſequence of 
adecree paſſed againit him, M. De- 
leſſart was apprehended, and con- 
ducted to Orleans to be tried by the 
high national court. There is every 
reaſon to believe that this unfortu- 
tate miniſter was ſubſtantially inno- 
tent; but the tide of faction, from a 
variety of unfayoutadble circumſtan- 
ces, run hard againſt him-—He may 
indeed be con Ered as having fallen 
a ſacrifice to the indignation which 
the crooked and deceitful conduct uf 
Leopold excited; to the temporiz- 
ing politics of the mild and unde- 


cided Louis; and to that fineſſe . 


which has been fo long attached to 
tne French character, that perhaps 
fren republican ſentiments will not 
ally eradicate it. Theſe circum- 
ances prevented him from actin 

with that deciſtve openneſs, and bold- 
teſs of character, which the recti- 
ade of his conduA might have in- 
pired. He was the firſt victim to 
flat deſperate faction which has ſince 

FR 


deluged France with blood; and the 
aſſembly by paſling a decree of ac- 
cuſation againſt a citizen, without 
firſt hearing him in his own defence, 
have fixed an indelible blot u 
their records, and afforded a fatal 
ſpecimen of that prompt and ha 
puniſhment which has fince exhibi 
the juridical 8 of that na- 
tion, as an object of deteſtation and 
contempt to the world. 

The impeachment of M. Deleſſart 
ſo completely terrified the marine 
miniſter, M. Bertrand, that he loſt no 
time in 1 to give in 
his refignation. us the miniſtry 
was at once completely diſſolved ; 
and yet, unpermanent and difficult as 
the ſituation was, the conteſt to ſup- 
ply the vacant offices ſerved ſtill 

ther to divide the diſtrated em- 
ire. | 

While France was thus agitated 
by internal faction, and the appre- 
henſion of a foreign attack, the po- 
litics of Europe once more appeared 
to vibrate in favour of peace, by the 
ſudden death of the emperor of Ger- 
many. This event happened on the 
firſt of March, and from the ſudden- 
neſs of the attack, and the nature of 
the complaint, violent ſuſpicions were 
at firſt entertained that he owed his 
death to poiſon. The complaint 
entirely affected the ſtomach and the 


inteſtines, his body ſwelled to an 


enormous degree, and his bowels 
literally burſt. The accuſation of 
poiſon was naturally directed againſt 
the French party, but the whole ſuſ- 
picion was ſoon removed by the nar- 
rative of his deceaſe, which was pub- 
liſhed by authority, and which a(- 
cribed the fatal event to a rheumatic 
fever—By thole, however, who pre- 
tended to have better means of -in- 
formation, it was aſſerted, that the 
uſe of certain ſtimulant medicines, 
which this prince was in the habit of 
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employing, produced this dreadful 
effect, and terminated a life of ſuch 
apparent importance tv the politics 
of Europe. 

As a man, Leopold was generally 
conſidered as a debauched and ſen- 
ſual character; as a prince, he was 
certainly poſi-ſled & ability, and 
though his principles were deſpotic, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that, in general, 
he made uſe of his power for the 
good of his ſubjects. His political 
career, while grand duke of Tuſcany, 
was ma:ked by w:{dom and madera- 
tion, He ſimplified the laws, he re- 
mitted the moſt grievous of the pub- 
lie burdens, and his regard to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice was ſuch, that 
he allowed, ani even encouraged, 
appeals to himſelf, wherever any 
party conceived himſelf injured in 
the courſe of a proceſs in tie ordi- 
nary courts of law. He had the me- 
zit of rellc:i.g peace, to the empire, 
as well as to Auſtria ai d the Nether- 
lands, no: withſtanding the diltreſs 
and confuſion in Which he found tien 
all involved, by the impruegt ad 
miniſtration of his predece fr. His 
political wiſdom and genetal {aga- 
city were certainly fur above the or- 
dinaiy Randard of her-ditary mo 
narch . The ſoundneſs of his j dg 
ment, and his regard to his pevple, 
were ſtrongly evi..ced by one trait. 
he loved peace. How far his con- 
duct in uniting wich the confederacy 
of princes againſt the I;berties of 
France, may be fairly cited in con- 


tradiclion to this aflertion, we are 


ſcarcely qualified to decide, unleſs 
we were better informed as to the 
motives and the extent of that con- 
federacy, Leopold might be influ- 
_ enced by family conſiderations ; he 
might be'deceived with falſe repre- 
ſentations as to the actual ſtate of 
France; he might be prompted by 
the intrigue: of another power, whole 
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inſidious policy Europe will long 
have occaſion to regret: or, after al, 
he might not be ſerious in his inten. 
tions of commencing offenſive mez. 
ſures, and might flatter himſelf tha 
the dread of a powerful combination 
might enable him to obtain better 
terms for the royal family than the 
conſtitution of 1791 afforded, MA 
all his public virtues, we are under 
a neceſſity of recording one indel bee 
blemich on his characte lis not. 
rious duplicity rendered him at oace 
an object of univerſal abhorrerce and 
contempt; and it was even aſſerted, 
by an eminent ſpeaker in the Britih 
ſenate, intimately connected with ad- 
miniitration, that“ no man weuld 
take hi word for a ſingle day.“ 
The aſcendency which the Jaco- 
bin club had obtained by their vic- 
tory over the Feuillans, and fill 
more by the impeachment of M. 
Deleſſart, rendered their authority 
abſolute in every hing th. t con- 
cerned the politics of France. Ihe 
co rt ſe-med at this moment to re- 
linguiſh every t ought of r- fiſtance, Wi « 
and to fail with the tide, This was 1 
ſoon evinced in the appointment of ti 
miniſters; M. Dumouricr and M. * 
Lacoſte, two of the leading Jaco- vi 
bins, being nominatcd to the vac! by 
departments of foreign affairs an m 
the marine As the name of the _ 
former will frequently occur in the WW tn 
courſe of our narrative, we embrace re: 
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the opportunity of his firſt appear: of 
ance in a public capacity, to gie to 
ſome account of this extraordina , k. 
character. be 

M. Dumourier was born about an 
the year 1739, and is, we have vet i pre 
informed, of a noble but not u on 
opulent family. His father was 2 the 
Commiſſaire de Guerre, and was a man rey 
of education and conſiderable talent ay 
as is evident from a tranſlation d anc 
the Secchia rapita of Tafſont, a1 wa 
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ſome other poems, which have pre- 
ferved his name in the annals of 
fiterature. As it was almoſt a point 
of neceſſity, that every gentleman in 
France, under the old government, 
ſhould be at one time or other of his 
life,a ſoldier, young Dumouriercom- 
mencea his military career at a very 
early period and was wounded and 
made priſoner in the battle of Cloſ- 
ter camp. By nature enterprizing 
and active, the next opportunity 
that offered for the difplay of his 
diſtinguiſhed talents, was in the 
year 1770, wh n the firſt infamous 
rtition of Poland was planned and 
ecuted by a banditti of deſpots; 
on this occaſion M. Dumourier ap- 
red on the ſide of liberty, at the 
fead of a battalion of French volun 
teers, and 1s ſaid to have performed 
ſome deſpera e and able ſervices to 
the republic. The event of that 
unpropitious conteſt is too well 
known, and too deeply lamented by 
every friend of juſtice and of free- 
dom. M. Dumourier had, however, 
ſo far ſucceeded for his perſonal 


views, that he was immediately no- 


need by Louis XV. and was ſent 
into Sweden in 1472, with M. Fa- 
vier and two others, confidentially 
by the king, and unknown to the 
miniſtry, when the great revolution 
was to be effected in that kingdom; 
the plan of which, as we have al- 
ready ſtated, was laid in the cabinet 
of Verſailles. Dumourier contrived 
to convey private intelligence to the 
king, that the object was effected, 

tore the miniſters had received 
my diſpatch from their agents. His 
promouu e and ability, however, 
only ſerved to awake the jealouſy of 
the courtiers, and on his return, in 


reward for his ſervices, he was com + 


mitted to the Baſtille, His continu- 
ance there, we have reafon to think, 
was however not long. 


* 


ſtria, direct them to the 
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In the late war, M. Dumourier 
was governor of Cherburgh, and 
is ſaid to have offered a plan to the 
miniſter, M. Vergennes, by which 
he undertook, with a handful of 
men, to ſurprize the iſland of Jer- 
ſey and the other Britiſh poſſeſſions 
in that quarter, but, for what reaſon 
we know not, the propoſal was 
rejected 

From the firſt dawn of the revo- 
Intin, M. Dumourier ſtudied to 
ingratiate himſelf with the people; 
and to render himſelf more accept- 
able to them, is ſaid to fave diſclaim- 
ed the nobility of his anceſtry. As 
the Jacobin club was the great thea- 
tre for talents and ambition, he ſoon 
became an active and diſtinguiſhed 
member, and by their influence 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the important, 
and, at this period, very reſponſible 


tuation of miniſter for foreign af- 


fairs. 

The French king, as a further 
teſtimony of his attention to the 
will of the people, diſmiſſed the 
Swiſs guards on the 19th of March; 
and on that day the guard appoints 
— by the conſtitution entered upon 

uty. a 

"The death of the emperor, inſtead 
of protracting, appears to have ace 
celerated hoſtilities between Auſtria 
and France. The young king of 
Hungary, Francis I. was ſcarcely 
ſeated upon the throne, when he de- 
ſired a conference with the Pruſſian 
miniſter Biſchoffwerder, and direR- 
ed him to inform his maſter, that he 
was determined ſtrictly and literally 
to adhere to the convention of Pil. 
nitz. The preparations on the part 
of the French, in the mean time, 
proceeded with alacrity; and the 


'new-miniſter, M. Dum urier, de- 


dlared in the Jacobin club, that he 
would in his negociations with Au- 

int of 
obtaining 
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obtaining, without delay, a folid 
1 or a deciſive war. 

On the 22d of March a decree of 
ſequeſtration was paſſed againſt the 
property of the emigrants, ſaving 
De the right of creditors to be 
reimburſed their demands; and 
ſuch as returned within the ſpace of 
one month were to be re-eſtabliſhed 
in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
ſu jected, however, to a proportioa- 
ate tax to defray the expences of 
the armament, which their emigra- 
tion had occaſioned“. 

The ſucceeding day the king an · 
nounced the appointment of three 


more of the popular party to the 


miniſtry, viz. M. Garnier, miniſter 
of juſtice, in the room of M. Dupon 
du Tertre. M. Roland, miniſter 
of the interior, inſtead of M. Ca. 
hier de Greville; and M. Claviere, 
miniſter of finance, in the room of 
M. Tarbe. The new miniſter 
were all members of the Jacobin 
club, which at this period ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed the entire confidence 
of the nation. The vigorous mea. 
ſur-s purſued by the afſembly, had 
alſo the happieſt effects, both upon 
public credit and upon the minds 
of the emigrants, upwards of 400 
having paſſed through Lifle on their 
return in one day. 


* 
1 


CHAP. VII. 
Diſpatches from Vienna. From Sardinia. Abolition of Beeleflaflical Diftine 


tions. Rejection of ſome newly diſcovered Mandi. Infolent Anſaver fron 


Vienna. Declaration of War. Unfortunate Expeditions againſt Tour nay and 
Mons. Murder of M. T. Dillon. Attack of Furnes. Reſignation of M 
Rochambeau, and appointment of M. Luckner to the Command of the Northern 
Army. Auſtrians attack Bavay. Progreſs and Succeſſes of M. la Fayette's 
Army. Death of M. Gouvion. Decrees paſſed in the Aſſembly. Machina- 
eng of the Republican Party. New Decree againſt refrattwy Prief. 
| Negatived by the King. Decree for a Camp wear Paris, The King again 
* #nterpojes his Veto. Diſmiſſion of the Facobin Miniftry. Difturbed State of 
Paris. Letter of M. la Fayette, Reſignation of the 2 . Outrages of 
the 20th of June. M. Ia Fayette repairs to Paris. Suceeſſo of the French 
in the Netherlands. Their Retreat. Union of Parties. arrival of the Ft. 
derates. Confederation. Change of Minifters. Country proclaimed in dar- 
75 New Lewies. Outrages of the Mar/ellois. Falſe Aecuſation againf 
, La Fayette. Deciſion of the /fſembly in his Favor. Refignation of tht 
Directory of the Department. Proclamations of the combined Courts, and tit 
. Duke 7 Brunſwick. Petition for depofing the King. 


TT HE diſpatches which were 
| received, in anſwer to the re- 
quiſition made by M. Deleſſart to the 
court of Vienna, and which were 
ſubmitted to the aſſembly on the 


* 


29th of March by the new miniſter, 
M. Dumourier, amounted alniolt to 
a declaration of war. Prince Kau- 
nitz, in a memorial dated 18th of 
March, in the name of his maſter, 


* By an additional decree, they were deprived of the rights of active citizens for tw 
years after their return to France; and ſuch of them as ſhould not teturey within a month, 
vere deprived ot thoſe privileges for ten years. h 
4 the 


* 
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ke king of Hungary, began with An attention to trifles has marked 
— that the n had fully too many of its deliberations, and 
adopted the political ſyſtem of the ſuch an attention is the ſureſt mark 
ate emperor, and would explain of incapacity, Of the abſnrdity of 
imſelf with that frankneſs which admitting the populace to the gal- 
became a great power, He recri- leries of the aſſembly, 8 
minated on the French the charge them to applaud the ſpeakers, an 
of aſſembling troops upon the fron- in a manner to take a part in the 
tiers; and. added that the king of deliberations, it would be unjuſt to 
Hungary and the princes of Ger- accuſe this body, fince it was amo 
many might perhaps think it necef- the errors of the conſtituent aſſemb- 
ary to aſſemble till greater numbers 7 but certainly no one circum- 
to maintain their internal peace ſtance has contributed more to the 
2pzinſt the example of France, and misfortunes of France. It was eaſy 
the criminal machinations of the Ja- for any active and unprincipled fac- 
cobins. The reſt of the paper was tion to aſſemble a mob, and to fill 
in a ſimilar ſtyle of haughtineſs and the galleries, when any meaſure 
outrage, and concluded with obſerv- was either to be carried or reſiſted. 
— ing that the ſound and principal But this was not the whole extent of 
part of the nation, in other words, the evil; the vanity incident to 
the ariſtocratic faction, would con- human nature in general, and which 
ider as a conſoling proſpect, the has been conſidered as characteriſtic 
exiſtence of a concert, the views of of Frenchmen, converted the legiſ- 
which were worthy of their confi- Jators of a great nation into mere 
dence, Notwithſtanding the indig- actors; their debates conſiſted more 
1 nation which ſo inſolent an addreſs of popular declamation than of 
N muſt neceſſarily have produced, M. wiſe and temperate inquiry, and 
Dumourier, with great temper and their ſpeeches were addreſſed to the 
magnanimity, intreated the aſſembly ears of the galleries rather than to 
fr. towait in tranquillity for the catego- the underſtanding of the deputies; 
rical anſwer of the court of Vienna, connected with this deſtructive mode 
lich he expected in the courſe of of proceeding has been the practice 
' of afew days; and this recommendation of voting decrees and reſolntions 
8 of the miniſter was unanimouſly aſ- by acclamation ; a practice which 
. ſented to. ö utterly excluded all the influence of 
The vigorous and ſpirited conduct reaſon, and which was more adapted 
1 of M. Dumourier, extracted from to the paſtimes of children than the 
b „be king of Sardinia a more mode- deliberations of philoſophers or le- 
, nte and favourable reply. He aſ- giſlators. 
ſured the miniſter in general terms, A ſingular inſtance in confirma- 
that his troops were actually below tion of theſe reflexions occurred 
the peace eſtabliſhment, and that he on the 6th of April, when the com- 
{to permitted no hoſtile aſſemblages of mittee of public inſtruction having 
. the emigrants within his dominions. moved the ſuppreſſion of the mo- 
ry We have already expatiated on naſtic orders, one of the popular 
i the general character of the ſecond eccleſiaſtics, to catch the —— of 
„ onal aſſembly, and we ſhall ſoon the galleries, moved an additional 
_ have too many inſtances to fecord decree to aboliſh all diſtinction of 
u confirmation of its imbecillity. dreſs both eccleſiaſtical and — 
m 
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142 BRIT I 
A moſt indecent ſcene followed this 
motion biſhop Fauchet pulled off 
his calotte, — another biſhop de- 
poſited his croſs of gold upon the 
table as a patriotic gift Many ir- 
religious alluſions were indulged in, 
and it was ſelemuly decreed by the 
legiſſature of a great nation, that all 
ecclefiaſtical marks of diſtinction, 
except in the actual celebration of 
divine worſhip, ſhould be aboliſhed. 

The aſſembly on the 19th afford- 
ed an example of more enlightened 
and liberal policy. In the evening 
fitting, a letter was read from 
Meſſrs. Baur, merchants of Ver- 
failles, which announced that M. 
Marchand, commander of the So- 
lide had diſcovered four new iſlands 
in the Indian ſeas, of which he had 
taken poſſeſſion in the name of the 
French ration, and of Louis XVI. 
The iſlands were full of people, and 
abounded in animal and vegetable 
3338 The ſpeech of M. 

ueſnay, on this occaſion, is worthy 
of being recorded. 

« It is a great problem, ſaid he, 
whether the diſcovery of America 
has been uſeful to Europe; but cer- 
tainly America has greatly ſuffered 
by the diſcovery. The iſlands diſ- 
covered by M. Marchand are peo- 
pled— If there was but one man 
there, he is maſter of the iſle which 

he inhabits. With what right can 
a people, who renounces all con- 
queſt, take poſſeſſion of an iſland 
which does not belong to them by 
any poſſible title? Gentlemen, the 
moment to prove our attachment to 
the principles of our conſtitution is 
come. Let others, if they pleaſe, 
carry to theſe ſavage iſlands, as they 
have been hitherto denominated, 
the arts, the riches, and the vices of 
Europe ! Let us remain faithful to 
our declaration of the rights of men, 
and let us take care not to make an 
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attack on the natural liberty, which 
we have recognized, and which we 
have been the firſt to proclaim.” 

This opinion was crowned by 
general plaudits, ſeveral times reite. 
rated, and the afſembly cloſed the 
diſcuſſion, 

The period now approached when 
the intereſted and barbarous politics 
of a combination of deſpots was to 
deluge Europe with blood, to bring 
on a great and populous nation the 
moſt dreadful outrages, and to in- 
volve in the general ruin a bene. 
volent and pious prince, whoſe only 
crime, if he was really guilty of any, 
was being the dupe of their crimiual 
intrigues. 

What the caution of _Leopoll 
would at I:aſt have deferred, was pre- 
e by the violence and ardour 

a young k:ng. Yet even he (if 
we may credit the repreſentation of 

M. Noailles, the French ambaſſador 
at Vienna) was urged to a prema- 
ture declaration of his intentions by 
the court of Berlin, What the ob- 
jets of that court could be is not 
eaſy to conceive—Its dominions did 
not border upon France, nor was 
the military government of Prullia 
likely to be deranged by the exten. 

ſion of democratic principles. Two 
objects only preſent themſelves to 
our imagination, and on one of 
them conjecture muſt reſt. It mutt 
have, had in contemplation either 
the acquiſition of territory from thx 
diſmemberment of France, or the 

- ſtill more infidious deſign ct con- 
tributing ſtill further to the humilia- 
tion of Auſtria, by the probabiſiq 
of its loſing again in the contel!, 
ſhould they not prove vi&torious, 
the Belgic provinces which had 
been fo lately reconquercdd. 

The diſpatch of M. Dumoufiet 
to the king of Hungary was 4 
companied by an aſſcctionate * 
I 


in the king's own hand writing to 
dis nephew, 3 him by eve 
motive to ſtop the effuſion o bloo x 
and aſſuring him that the conflict 
could only prove ultimately fatal to 
him, the king of France. With fo 
little ſucceſs, however, was this 
application attended, that the reply 
of the imperial miniſter ſe-med only 
to breathe an increaſed ſpirit of in- 
ſolence and 2 The miniſter 
avowed openly the concert of princes 
zainſt the conſtitution of France, 
and inſiſted upon certain terms, 
upon which alone the courts of Ber- 
in and Vienna could with-hold 
from hoſtilities. Theſe terms were 
it, To guarantee the feudal rights 
pf the German princes in Alſace and 
brraine; 2dly, To reſtore Avig- 
nos to the pope; and the third con- 
tion was the moſt fingular of all, 
ince as it was indefinite it muſt ne- 
dor Necarily be modified according to 
m. What conſtruction which the demand- 
by Was might prefer, and was incapable 
ff any other definition. The terms 
ff the condition were, „That the 
eighbouring powers ſhall have no 
alon for the apprehenſions which 
iſe from the preſent weakneſs of 
de internal government of France.“ 
or the reſt, M. de Noailles was 
; 10 rerred to the official note of the 
of of March, which we have al- 
aut ad noticed. 
ther As the intentions of the combined 
the urts could be no longer doubted, 
the vas reſolved in the council to de- 
cee war againſt the king of Hun- 


ln. . Perhaps, notwithſtanding 
ie provocation which had been 
te, en to the French nation, it would 
015, deen moſt politic to have been 


al WF precipitate, and to have com- 
ed Auſtria to appear in every 
rler eren the character of the firſt ag- 
*. e. Such at leaſt we are aſſured 
cut B's the opinion of M. La Fayette, 


1 
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whoſe judgment appears in general to 
have been ſound, and whole patriot- 
iſm none but a violent and deſperate 
faction has ever preſumed to queſ- 
tion. The propoſal for a declaration 
of war was made, by the French 
king, to the aſſembly on the 20th of 
April, when war was decreed againſt 
the k ng of Hungary and Bohemia, 
amidſt the applauſes of the whole 
legiſlative body, and of a numerous 
crowd of ſpectators. 

The motives alled:ed by the 
French naticn, in their declaration 
for commencing hoſtilities. we e, 


That the court of Vienna, in 


contradiction to repeated remon- 
ſtrances continued to grant open 
eee. to the rebel ſubjeiis of 

rance, whoAvere preparing to ca 
fire and ford — boſom of 
their country. 

That it excited an1 formed a con- 
cert of princes againſt the independ- 
ence and liberty of France. 

That the king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, in his offic al notes of the 
18th of March, and 7th of April, 
openly avowed, and refuſed to re- 
nounce this con-ert. 


That notwithſtanding the pro- 


ſal made to him on the 11th of 
arch, to reduce on both ſides the 
troops on the rontiers to a peace 
eſtabliſhment, he c-nt nued and in- 
creaſed his hoſtile preparaticns. 
That he i ſulted the ſovereignty 
of the French nation, by preſenting 
to it conditions as the cnly terms 
N which peace was to be obtain- 
, among which was the confirma- 
tion of the feudal rights of the Zer- 
man princes, having poſſeſſions in 
France, though the French nation 
has alw ys continued et, h_1d out in- 
demnific tions to them. | 
Beſides theſe inſtances, the French 
declaration men ions the contempt 
with which tae ukimate requifition 
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of the king was received, in not 
condeſcending to anſwer it, &c. 


The aſſembly declares ſolemaly its 
intention ef adhering to the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, in not un- 
dertaking any war of conqueſt, and 
hopes that under the preſent provo- 
cations, the nations of Europe will 
not conſider the war which they are 
now . obliged to commence in de- 
ſence of their liberties, as an in- 
fringement of that principle. 

among the wad powerful mo- 
tives which impelled the politicians 
of France to haſten the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, we muſt certain- 
ly confider the probable expectation 
they formed of a ready reception and 
powerful ſupport from the Belgic 
provinces, which had ſo lately been 
in a ſtate of revolt, and were, at this 
period, ſcarcely reconciled to the 
dominion of Auſtria, The opera- 
tions of the campaign were precipi- 
tated alſo upon this 2ccount, and 
their haſty and ill- concerted mea- 
ſures were attended with the ſucceſs 
that might reaſonably be expected. 
The reader has already — — 
the unfortunate repulſe from Tour- 
nay, and the diſgraceful conſe- 
quences of that event. 

Perhaps the ſpecific mode in 
which the Auſtrians were to be at- 
tacked, was not much better con- 
certed than the general plan Per- 
haps it would have been maſt con- 
ducive to ſucceſs, to have united the 
whole of their raw undiſciplined 
troops under one able general, in 
whom they could have had a tho- 
rough confidence, and to have made 
one bold effort where the enemy 
appeared moſt vulnerable. On the 
cont their untrained ſoldiers 
were parcelled out in ſmall diviſions 
under commanders, with whoſe me- 
Tits they were little acquainted, and 
Yoae of whom were actually ſuſ- 
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pected of diſaffection to the populy 
cauſe, In purſuance of this plan, 
the object of which was, to divide 
the enemy's forces, on the 28th of 
April three parties of French entered 
the Auſtrian Netherlands in differ. 
ent parts, A body conſiſting of ten 
ſquadrons of cavalry, under the com: Wl |; 
mand of M. Theobold Dillon, aa WWW, 
able and experienced officer, and 2 u 
field marſhall, was directed to march WW ..; 
from Liſle for Tournay. Another W#:, 
of 10,000 men, under Ban. general m. 
Biron (formerly the duc de Biron) g. 
was to preſent itſelf before Mom, po 
in order to prove the diſpoſitions of Wh; 
the Auſtrian ſoldiers, and till more WM ;./ 
of the inhabitants of the county, 
from whom confiderable aid was cu 
pected; and a third detachment of de 


1,200 under the command of M. hin 
Carl, was to proceed to Furnes. Va . 
lenciennes was the place of genera tor 
rendezvous for the troops which Wh un! 
marſhall Rochambeau was to drav Wc:i1 
from the garriſons, to ſupport tle WM hor 
body under M. Biron. fror 

In almoſt every inſtance, te e 
French appear to have had bad in-! 
telligence, and to have been deceivel I M. 


both as to the numbers and the 
diſpoſition of the enemy. At Tour. 
nay M. Dillon found a ſtrong body 
under general count D*Happet 
court ready to receive him, and 
ſtrongly poſted, The national troops 
not yet accuſtomed to ſuſtain the fre 
of lar ſoldiers, were throw! 
into diſorder almoſt on the firſt at 
tack. The general made every . 
ertion to reduce them to their dutf 
and was obſerved in the front of th 
line, exhorting them to keep the 
ranks. Unfortunately in the mid 


of the confuſion, ſome perſon ac T 
ated either by cowardice or treache" poſſe 
exclaimed—< Sauve qui peut.” 1 "ith; 
the voice appeared to proceed imme boa 


diately from the ſpot where M. J 
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jon ſtood. The ſuſpicio's and The general reached Boſſu without 
irritable temper of the French was meeting any perſon except ſome tra- 
inſtantly excitzd; a general cry of vellers, who informed him of a 
«Treaſon, treaſon, we are betray- grand movement of the Auſtrians. - 
ed!” ſpread from rank to rank; the At the end of the village of Boſſa, 
anic became univerſal, and the he was oppoſed by ſome Hulana, 
whole party fled before their purſu- whom he diſperſed by ſome diſchar- 
ers in the utmoſt diſorder, even to ges of cannon As ſoon as he came 
the gates of Liſle. The unfortu- in ſight of Mons, he could diſcover 
nate commander, M. Dillon, was that the heights before the city were 
murdered almoſt as ſoon as he enter - occupied by a very c nſi ſerable bo- 
ed the city, and his dead body was dy of troops, advantageouſly poſted; 
torn to pieces by the ſoldiers and the which, it appeared afterwards, were 
mob. Their ſavage fruy had ſcarcely commanded by the baron de Beau- 
fatiated itſelf upon this victim of lieu. The Avuſttians, it was evi- 
popular deluſion, before a party of dent, were more numerous than the 
the royal Cravate (a regiment of ca- French, and the genera} could dif 
valry) ruſhing precipitately towards cover ſome manceuvres which an- 
Liſle, overtook M. Berthois, an offi- nounce] an intention to turn his 
cer of engineers beyond the Porte right. Thus fituated, M. Biron de- 
de Five. They no ſooner ſaw termined to wait the news ot the at- 
him, than ſome of them exclaimed, tack towards Tournay. About five ia 
There goes another of theſe trai- the evening, however, the enemy 
tors!” and inſtantly fell upon the attacked a part of his right wing at 
unhappy gentleman, who, after re- the village of Vannes. The French 
cciving ſeveral ſhots, fell from his conducted themſelves with great 
horſe, and the body being ſuſpended ſkill and firmneſs, and the Auſtrians 
from a lamp-iron, every ſoldier in were repulſ:d with fome los. 17 
the party diſcharged his piece at it At lengt M. Biron received in- 
3 he paſſed. It was alſo ſaid, that formation from marſhal Rocham- 
M. Chaumont, aid de campto general beau of the defeat of general Dillon, 
Dillon, a prieſt under the ſuſpicion and determined to retreat in the 
ofdeing a by and four Tyroleſe pri- morning. Towards ten, o clock at 
ſoners, were murdered. It however night he ſaw the zth and 6th regr- 
aterwards appeared that M. Chau- ments ofdragoons monntedon hocie- 
mont had only been miſſing, having back without orders, and proceeding 
been left for dead upon the field of to the left of the camp, Where they 
battle. That one or two perſons be · formed a column. He purſued them 
hides the general and M. Berthois, loſt alone and unarmed, but, was carried 
their lives in the affray, we are diſ- away with the column, which was 
poſed to believe; but that they conld in a quick trot, and crying out, they 
dot be prifoners, is certain, ſince the were betrayed; In this manner the .. 
fd is, that the retreat of the French general was carried for more than a 
vas ſo precipitate that no priſoners league, before he could prevail on 
vere taken, his flying troops to obey him. He 
The diviſion under M. Biron took ſucceeded at length, aud brought 
poſſeſſion of Quievrain on the 29th, them all, except 30 or 40, back to the 
without oppoſition, and marched tamp; but the deſerters proceeded 
wards Mons in three columns. on to be acre reporting, that 


1792, they 
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they were betrayed by M. Biron, 
. who had deſerted to Mons. On the 
3oth at day-break M. Biron began 
his retreat, and arrived without mo- 
leſtation at Quievrain. Here he left 

M. Fleury with a pi rt of the troops, 
and went to conduct the army to the 
camp they had occupied before Qui- 
verechain. He ſcarcely, however, 
was arrived at this place, before the 
battalion of national guards, who 
covered Quievrain were diſpoſſeſſed 
by the Hulans. M. Biron now con- 
ceived that the only means of ſaving 
the camp was to attack Quievrain, 
which he did with the 4gth regiment 
and carried it; but to eep it, ſome 
ſupport was neceſſary, and the reſt of 
the army, and the infantry in parti- 
eular, were ſo exhauſted with fatigue, 
that they were utterly unit for ſer- 
vice. The general therefore found 
Himſelf under the neceſſity of aban- 


doning his camp and train to the 


enemy, and of making a precipitate 
retreat to Valenciennes. Marſhall 
Rochambeau poſted himſelf with 
Tome ſquadrons on the heights of 
St. Sauve to favour the retreat, which 
was accompliſhed kappily without a 
Tepetition of the difgraceful ſcene 
which had been acted at Liſle. The 
French ſuſtained a conſiderabꝭ e loſs 
in this expedition, but more by hun- 
ger and fatigue than by the ſword 
of the ene m. 

The only one of the three parties 
'which ſucceeded, was that under M. 
Carl, and which conſiſted of only 
1400 infantry and 240 cavalry. 
This ſmall party preſented them- 
Telves on the 29th of April before 


'Furnes, and the commander deſired _ 


a conference with the magiſtrates ; 
in the courſe of which, he informed 
them, that the French were not come 
' wo make war on the Flennings, but 
to treat them as friends and brotheis. 
The magiſtrates offered to deliver 
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retreat to Ghywilde, and ſoon after 


was publiſhed in all the Journalshe. 


| plan, M. la Fayette was to be at Gi 


up the keys of the gates, but th 
was declined. The failure of the 
general plan obliged M. Carl u 


to Dunkirk, with no otuer fruit 
trom his expedition. 

So ill concerted had the meaſurg 
of the French miniſtry been, that 
M. Rochambeau complained thx 
the plan of M. Biron's expedition 


fore he knew it officially ;*? and tap 
in his letter to the king, that « the 
miniſters, and particularly the mini- 
ſter of war, wiſhed to play the whole 
game, and made him only a pieceto 
be moved about at will.” On this ac. 
count, and becauſe he diſapprovei 
of offenſive war, he defired per- 
miſſio to reſign, and after — 
delay, mar ſhall Luckner was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
northern army in his ſtead, 

The news of the atrocities con- 


mitted at Liſle, were received at the e! 
capital with a univerſal ſenſation of Witten 
horror; nor was the army under Wont 


NM. la Fayette leſs earneſt in exprel- 
ing its abhorrence, and in demand: e. 
tng juſtice on the murderers. The 
mention of his army leads us nat 
rally back to the narrative of it 
operations. It was a part of the plan 
concerted in the French cabinet, 
that all the French troops ſhould be 
in motion about the ſame time, and 
form, if poſſible, a general rendet- 
vous in che centre of the Auſtria 
Netherlands, Agreeably to lil 


vet by the 3oth of the month; and 
though the orders only reached hin 
en the 24th, and though he was 1 
moſt reſpects very ill appointed, he 
was, by great exertions, enabled :0 
provide 78 pieces of cannon by tl 
26th, and on the ſame day diſpatch 

a large body with the convoy of 2 
tillery, under the command of N. 
Narbonne, 
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arbonne, late miniſter of war, to 
nerate by forced marches to Gi- 
ct. It was a wonderful inſtance of 
tivity in military operations, that 
. Narbonne, with a heavy train 
f artillery, performed a march of 
h leagues, over 2 general y 
that .d, and which he had not had time 
the eviouſly to examine, in five days. 
tion Mie reſt of the troops were ually 
de. Wunctual; and after driving in the 
roles of the enemy arrived with- 
tte Wu loſs on the appointed day. On 
um- Wh: 1ſt of May, major general Gou- 
hole Non took poll at Bouvines, ha f way 
ce Namur, and every thing appeared 
5. conſpire to crown this expedition 
oved n ſucceſs. The failure of M. M. 
per- ron and Dillon, however, ren- 
red it utterly fruitleſs, though M. 
Fayette continued to retain his 
t, and even flowly to advance 
pon the enemy. 

Notwithſtanding the repulſe of 
french northern army, on their 
n 0: tempt to penetrate the Auſtrian 
der Wontier, it was ſome time before the 
nemy was in a condition to retali- 
ade. On the 17th of May a body of 
The ärians, to the amount of 3000, at- 
Jatl- ked Bavai, and took the garriſon, 
t 15 WWmounting to 80 men, priſoners. 
plan Wiatelligence was however no ſooner 
ne, ought of the attack, than M. No- 
abel with a van guard of cavalry, 
ard WW: ſent to the relief of the town. 
cet-B(:rihall Luckner in perſon accom- 
n ined this vs ME guard; and 
ßere Rochambeau tollowed to 
vort him with a body of infantry. 
he expedition of the Auſtrians was, 
wever, only a predatory excurſion, 
ad they had retreated two hours 
tore the arrival of M. Luckner, 
{ took with them a quantity of 


cage, which, in etfe&, appeared to 
chel e their principal object. 75 

1 We left the army of M. la Fayette, 
2 pig a tract of country from 
AF 
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Givet to Bouvines, and rather 
gaining ground gradually on the 
enemy. On the 22d and 23d of 
May, the advanced guard under 
M. Gouvion was employed in fo- 
raging, which, though attended with 
ſucceſs, was alſo productive of con- 
ſideratle tatigue. On the 234 M. 
Gouvion was attacked at Hamphine, 
near Florennes, by a force, as it af- 
terwards appeared, ſuperior to his 
own, which amounted to only 4000 
men. The Auſtrian advance guard 
were twice repulſed; but M. Gou- 
vion obſerving the great ſuperiority 
of the enemy, gave orders to diſpatch 
his camp equipage to Philipville, 
and this was eſfected with the lots of 
only 20 tents, which he had not the 
means of tranſporting. After t'11s 
precaution, M. Gouvion effected a 
retreat with the utmoit regu:arity. 


The French in this action had 24 


killed and 63 wounded, and loſt 3 
pieces of cannon. 

The next action in which this 
army was engaged, though it was 
crowned with victory was yet unfor- 
tunate for France, as it deprived 
the uation of one of its ableſt gene- 
rals and firmelt patriots. On the 
11th of June the Auſtrians attacked 
the advanced guard of M. la Fay- 
ette, at Griſelle near Maubege ; but 
M. Gouvion, who commanded, 
aware of their deſign, diſpatched 
his camp equipage to Maubege, and 
began a retreating fight, in which 
his infantry was conſtantly covered 
by the heflges, and the enemy's co- 
lumas ſuffered confiderably from 
his cannon. A violent hurricane 


prevented the main body fr m hear- 


ing the ſignals; but as ſoon as the 
news arrived at the camp a conſide - 
rable reinforcement was conducted 
by M. Narbonue on the flank of 
the enemy; while M la Fayette 
himſelf advanced with the main ar- 
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my. The Auſtrians abandoned the 
field, and a part of their killed and 
wounded to the French, who pur- 
ſued them more than a league be- 
yond the ground of their advanced 
guard, which again took poſſeſſion 
of its former poſt. | 

In the courſe of the action the 
lieutenant colonels of the regiment 
of Cote d'Or were killed; and M. 
Gouvion. enraged that an ammuni- 
tion cheſt did not come up in time, 
went to expedite it with a huſſar, to- 
wards a houſe, not in ſight of the 
enemy, and there by a moſt fatal 
accident was killed by a rolling bul- 
let. | 

The deſertion of the 4th regiment 
of huſſars, and ſome other ſoldiers 
from Straſburgh, ſerved to raiſe the 
hopes of the emigrants in favour of 
the probability of a counter revolu- 
tion. Their hopes, however, in this 
inſtance were ill founded, as it ap- 


t48 


* * 


ark that the ſoldiers had bee per- 
uaded, by falſe pretences of their 
officers, and that aconfiderable num- 
ber, when informed of the deluſion, 
returned to thetr duty, | 

The concerns of the war, and the 
conteſts of party, occupied the na- 
tional aſſembly ſo completely that 
little was effected in the buſineſs of 
legiſlation from the commencement 
of the year. The decree which or- 
dere the. burning of the parchments, 
writings, and pictures, relative to the 
pedigrees of the nobility, was a fur 
ther inſtance of that trifling ſpirit, 
ſo utterly diſgraceful to the leg iſla- 
ture of a great nation, which 
they already had frequently evinced, 
A decree paſſed about the ſame pe- 
riod, for educating, at the expence 
of the nation, thoſe children, who 
bad been ſent from St. Domingo to 
France, but who'e parents or rela- 
tions had been diſabled by the trou- 
bles ſrom remitting money for their 
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ſupport, was truly laudable, do, 
la s were alſo made reſpecting Md 
crime of deſertion, which, unl:{; H 
conſider them as adapted entirely yi 
the exigencies of the time, muſt 1 
accounted too ſevere for even the m ti 
litary code of a free country. M= 
decree, however, for the ſuppreaſ ee 
of privateering, was calculated in 
every view to reflect honour n 
civilized nation. War is a ſtate f 

naturally pregnant with evil, i 
induce the benevolent mind to vii 


for every mitigation of its calamitit 
and the plunder of individuals is 
ſhameful praQice, calculated entir 
ly to pervert the morals of a p: 
le, and to render them in ct 
inſtance ſanguinary and ferocious, 
We have now to report a fri 


of tranſactions, equally difgracth 
and ruinous to France. In our ay": 
volume, when treating of th: fig't 
of the king, we intimated our ol 
nion that the kingdom was not in Wi 
ſtate to bear a ſecond revolution. ln 
was impoſſible in the claſh of parti 
that there ſhould not be a ſubveri e 
of order and of property. It van" 
impoſſible that a new government of | 
diametrically oppoſite to all form: don 
principles, ſhould be eſta bi 
without the moſt violent convulſo 1 
of the whole ſtate · The firſt c= 
ſtitution was a ſufficient devi 
from the habits and prejudices « hte 
the French; it was as much as coll On 
be endured, and to attempt to call hic 
farther the democratic ſcheme, ee 
to ſacrifice the liberty they had not 
ready atchieved. to th 
The Republican party those 
differently, and they did not fore . th 
that they muſt themſelves fw be 
loſe the power which they 1 Prod 
about to aſſume by unjuſtifal - 
means, and that men of (i! aps 
daring views and, diſpoſi ions 0 mon 
be enabled to take the lead, 2d i." 
| toe e 


follow their example in forcibly ex- 
cluding them from that authority 
which they occupied. Theſe were 
conſquences which they did not for- 
ſee, but which they might have an- 
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ſt! 
* ticipated, had they ſtudied hiſtory 
aher than metaphyſics, and look 


ed upon the minne.s of mankind 
rather than on theories of govern- 
ment. 

The deſigns of this party, almoſt 
from the firit meeting of the new 
afſembly, had evidently tended to 
the deturoning of the King, and the 
eſtabliſhing ot a republic. The ſa- 
cobin clubs inſtituted in all the 
principal cities of the kingdom, 
and lin k d together by an intimate 
corteſponuende, conſtituted the great 
enzin; by which the pub ic ſenti— 
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ercitowed with productions abuſive 
fytyz the private characters of 
tue reigning family were publicly 
akmnated ; the ſincerity of the 
king's acceptance of ,the conſtitu- 
tion was queſtioned ; and to cep 
the public mind in conſtant agita 
tion, continual rumours were ſpread 
of his intending to quit the ing 
dom, and throw himſelf into the 


orme 
bens of the hoſtile powers. 
Ulli The aſcendancy of the Jacobins 


t CO! 
12110 


las been proved already in ſevcral 
nllances. It was evinced in the 
hte appointment of the miniſtry. 


ces ( 
col On the reſignation of M de Grave, 
can "hich ſoon followed the unfortu- 


nate affair of M Dillon, M. Servan, 
aother violent Jacobin. was added 
tothe miniſtry, which in the begin- 
ting of May was entirely compoled 
df that party. In thus driving be- 
fore the ſtorm, the king acted with 
prudence and propriety, but he en- 
deavoured to ſtems it too ſoon. Per- 
des the ſanguine temper of M. u- 
nourier, and a fond reliance on his 
dun great abilities, might make him 
# adviſer of the king in theſe im- 


* 
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nent was to be changed. The preſs 
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rudent meaſures; perhaps the 

ing might be wearied out with the 
continued infults to which he was 
expoſed, and might determine upon 
one great and deſperate effort to 
reſume his loſt authority. Be this 
as it may it was not long before it 
was diſcovered, that there no longer 


exiſted that harmony and confidence 


etueen the members of the cabinet 
which was efl-ntial to the public 
ſafety; M. Dumourier was ſuſpec- 
ted of deſerting his Jacobin friends, 
and wason molt oc: ations in an actu- 
al minority with M. Lacoſte, the 
miniſter of marine. 

The republican party in the mean 
time were indetatigable in exciting 
the ſuſpicious and turbulent ſpirit 
of the factious mctropolis. lhe 
exiſtence of what they termed an 
Auttrian committee, or a combina- 
tion of courtiers to betray the pub- 
lic to the houſe of Auſtria, was pub- 
licly afferted ; and as the ex mi- 
niſters M M. Montmorin and Ber- 
trand, were charged with being at 
the head of this combination, they 
determined on the proſecution of 
their calumniators. An unfortu- 
nate ſtep which was taken by M. La 
Riviere, a judge of the peace, in 
citing M. M. Chabot, Bazire, and 
Merlin, three deputies of the af- 
ſemb y. and among the moſt clamor- 
ous ot the detractors of M. Mont- 
morin, to appear before him, rather 
injured the cauſe it was meant to 
ſerve. A decree of accuſation was 
paſſed againſt M. La Riviere, and 
NM. M. Genſonne and Briſſot under» 
took to prove the exiſteuce of an 
Auſtrian committee. 

As the character of the king was 
implicated in the calumny reſpecting 
this traitorous combination, he 
u rote, himſelf, to the aſſembly, re- 
queſting, that the truth of the re- 
port might be fully inveſtigated, 
and if deititu e ot foundation, that 
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the baſe inventors of it might be 
brought to puniſhment.—But ſuch 
is the perverſneſs of mankind, that 
this interference of the king was 
cenſured as unconſtitutional, and 
the application was heard with a 
murmur of diſapprobation. 

On the 22d of May, M. M. 


Genſonae, and Briffot, brought for- 


ward their accuſation againſt M. M. 
Montmorin and Bertrand; but 
their ſpeeches were more replete 
with declamation than proo\, and 
the only fact on which they could 
reſt was a paſſage in a letter from 
M. Montmorin to the French mi- 
niſter at Vienna in Auguſt 1791, in 
which he ſays, „The beſt men in 
the national aſſembly, (viz. Bar- 
nave, Lameth, Duport, &c.) and 
thoſe who have the greateſt influ- 
ence, are now acting in concert with 
the trne ſervants of the king, to 
reſtore to his najeſty the authority 
neceſſary to carry on his govern- 
ment.” On the 1ſtand 2d o June, 
the ex-miniſters ſubmitted their de- 
fences in writing to the national aſ- 
fembly, who referred them to a 
committee. 

As the rumour of the Auſtrian 
eommittee did not appear ſufficient. 
ly to act upon the fears and ſuſpi- 
cions of the multitude, and as there 
was an actual deficiency of evidence 
on that ſubject, another expedient 
was reſolved on by the republican 
party, which appeared better cal- 
culated to promote their views. A 
report wa indultrioufly circulated 
that on the 23d of May, the 
king intended ſecretly to abſcond 
fr:m Paris; and to lend a colour to 
the fiction, M. Petion, the mayor, 
wrote to the commandant general 
of the national guard, communi- 
cating his ſuſpicions, and intreat- 
ing him to employ every meaſure of 
obſervation and prudence. The 
letter of M. Petion produced an 
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immediate reply from the king, d. 
rected to the municipality of Pari;. 
His majeſty treats the report s ; 
ne and horrible calumny, intend 
only to excite the peopl to infurrs. ; 
tion, and to force him to quit tie . 
capital He however aſſures then, t 


that the efforts of theſe traitors (1a ; 
be in vain. While France, {a 0 
he, has enemies to encounter at ) 
home and abroad, it is in the cap! i 
tal my poſt is to be eſtabliſned 1 
I commit myſelf,” he adds, . with. P 
out reſerve to the citizens of Paris a 
and the national guard—Surround- * 
ed by them, and ſtrong in the pu. 0 
ty of my intentions, I ſhall wry 00 
myſelt up in tranquillity, fearleſs d 1 
all events, &c.“ A 

M. Petion anſwered the letter of d 


the king. He mentions having rt- 
ceived information from different 
quarters reſpecting the king's intend: 
ed flight, but he omits to ſpecify te 
evidence on which he grounded li 


ſuſpicion. From this circumſtance 
therefore we are inclined to dot Pa 
the truth of the report. That tix of 
king, harraſſed as he was by the fe-. tic 
tions of the metropolis, and tlie in- th 
trigues of the Jacobins, might in- ec 
deed meditate a ſecond flight, 1s by el; 
no means improbable; that even ſup m.. 
poſing the ſuſpicion not well found: fu 
ed, M. Petion might receive ina. qu 
mation to that effect, either from Te 
intentioned or credulous perſons, ſor 
equally to be believed; but in eitie! 
cafe, the evidence on which the fd no 
reſted ſhould have teen brought for pu 
ward; the caſe ſhould have ben or 
elucidated by every poſſible meats mi 
ſince an accuſation, unſupported if vie 
proof, muſt according to every l pre 
of evidence be deemed a caiumn!- hat 
The French character, hover, the 
we have too frequently had occali tal 
to intimate, is particularly prone 4 wa 
be acted upon by jealouſy and fg the 


cion. Notwithſtanding the dete 


uv 
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of evidence which we have juſt 
noticed, the king's intention to with- 
draw himſelf appears to have ob- 
tained ſome degree of credit; and 
a5 the body guard which had been 
alloted to the king by the conſtitu- 
tion was particularly ſuſpected of 
inciviſm, it was diſbanded by a de- 
cree of the aſſembly on the goth of 
May, and the province of defend- 
ing the perſon of the king was com- 
mitted to the national guard of 
Paris. A decree o accuſation was 
aſo paſſed againſt the commandant 
M. Briſſac. At the ſame fitting two 
of tie deputies, attached to the 
court, M M. Frondiere and Calve, 
were committed priſoners to the 
Abbey, on a charge of inſolent con- 
duct towards the aſſembly. | 

The refuſal of the king to ſanc- 
tion the decree againſt the refrac- 
tory clergy, only ſerved to provoke 
a meaſure of ſtil] greater ſeverity and 
cruelty againſt theſe unhappy perſons. 
On the 26th of May a decree was 
paſſed, authorizing the baniſhment 
of any non-juring prieſt, on a peti- 
tion preſented to the directory of 
the diſtrict by 20 citizens. The 
ecclefiaſtic was, in ſuch caſe, to de 
clare to what foreign country he 
meant to retire, when he was to be 
furaiſhed with a paſport, and to 
quit the diſtrict within 24 hours. 
To this decree alſo the kirg, after 
ſome deliberation, affixed his veto. 

The national guard of Paris did 
not eſcape the ſuſpicions of the re- 
publican party. They ſtill feared 
or affected to fear the Auſtrian com- 
mittee, More therefore with a 
view to retain their power, and to 
preſerve that controut which they 
had eſtabliſhed over the meaſures of 
the court, than to preſerve the capi 
tal from its external enemies, it 
was propoſed on the 6th of June, by 
tue military committee That à 


camp of 20,000 men ſhould be form- 
ed under the walls of Parizs—that to 
complete this levy, every canton in 
the kingdom ſhould be obliged to 
contribute five men, one of whom 
was to be a horſeman ; and that they 
were to aſſemble at Paris before the 
14'h of july, the day of the celebra- 
tion of tae general confederation. at 
which, to augment their patriotiſm, 
they were to afliſt,” This propolal, 
which was firſt ſuggeſted by the mi- 
niſter of war, was received with inſi- 
nite diſſatis action by the national 
guard and volunteers of Paris ; and 
zs the object did not eſcape the pe- 
netration of the court, the king re- 
fuſed to ſanction the decree. - 

Nearly about the ſame period, a 
propoſal was made to the national 
aſſembly, by the ſection of Croix 
Rouge, that, as the neceſſity was ur- 
gent for armirg the whole nation, 
in the preſent critical moment, and 
as the ſcarcity of fre arms, and their 
imme ue price, rendered it impoſſible 
to many patriotic citizens to obtain 
a ſapply ; the deputation requeſted 
the aſlembly to order an immediate 
fabrication of pikes over the whole 
ſu face of the empire. It was, 
however, ſome weeks before the 
banditti of Paris was formally 
armed, in this manner, by a decree 
of the aſſembly—a decree which 
muſt ever be regretted as fatal to the 
cauſe of liberty. 

Whether driven to deſperation, or 
encouraged by the ſupport which he 
experienced om ſome of the maſt 
rei pectable characters, and particu- 
larly from M. La Fayette, is uncer- 
tain; but the king jeemed now de- 
termined ſpiritedly to vindicate his 
authority againſt his opponents. The 
eveut proved that this reſolution was 
premature!y taken. He ſhould have 
permitted his more violent adverſa- 
ries more completely to cxpoic them- 
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ſelves; he might even perhaps bave 
mad- a ſelection from theTe who were 
not he moſt favourably diſpoſed to 
the cut, and by friendly and inge- 
nuors conduct, might have convinc- 
ed them of i}.e fincerity of his inten- 
tions, and might have made the beſt 
ule of their influence with the peo- 
le. The miniſter Roland was per- 
jk cf this deſcripdon; and as he 
has carried with him to retirement 
the regrets of all honeſt men, we can 
only believe that he was himſelf de- 
c:ived with reſpect to the intentions 
of the king, or that the monarch did 
not, at leaſt, act that ſteadily upright 
part which the exigences of the times 
required. | | 
On the other hand, it malt not be 
denied that a numerous and active 
party, including ſome men of b illi- 
ant talents, though we think not of 
the ſoundeſt underſtanding, were de- 
termined on a republic, and they do 
not ſ2em to have heſitated much about 
the mcans of accompliſhing their 
purpoſe, It may therefore be douht- 
ed whether, if the king had rempo- 
Tized, tue ſtorm could have been a- 
verted. But however this may be, 
it Tertain'y was the only mode of 
Proceeding that could afford him a 
chance; this mode was (we think 
imprudently) rejected, and the king 
paſied the Rubicon, on the lzch of 
June, when he announced to the aſ- 
ſemb!y the diſmiſſicn of the Jacovin 
min ry, M. M Servan, Claviere, 
and Roland. M. Dumourier was 
2ppoinied miniſter of war, and was 
to be ſucceeded in the foreign de-. 
partment by the French envoy at 
Deux Ponts ; M. Mourges ſucceed- 
ed M. Roland, and M. Naillac was 
ſome time aſterwards appointed the 
miniſter of fin- nie. 
Previous to his diſmiſſion, M. Ro- 
land had written a letter to the king, 


which he alterwards pubiithec—. 
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the purport of which was, to preh 
him to ſanction the decrees concern. 
ing the banichment of the refrattory 
clergy, and the camp near Path. 
M. Roland alſo blamed the condud 
of the king's guard, and repreſented 
to him that his proclamation, cn it; 
diſſolution, in which he expreſſed the 
high ſatisfaction he had derived from 
its ſervices, was an impolitic mes. 
ſure. As a private communication 
to the king, the letter of M. Rolard 
was calculated to do good, but he 
_ not to have publiſhed it, 

n the mean time every means 
were employed to render the king 
odious in the eyes of the people. An 
infamous incendiary news-writer, of 
the name of Marat, had even exhort:- 
ed the populace to murder their ſo- d 


vereign. Every thing on that fide WW 
was permitted with impuni:y, and WW 4 
every thing on the other ſide ſup- WW 1c 
preſſed or proſecuted: The moit e- H 
ditious addreſſes were received by k 
the aſſembly, The inhab:tants of BW fo 
the ſuburb of St. Antoine, accom- ce 
panled by immenſe crowds of the WW 
lower rank from all parts, and alli m 


armed with pikes, and headed by 2M Þy 
M. Santerre, a brewer, on the gth of 0 


June, prefented to the aflemoiy an WW n 


addreſs, congratulatory on the de- Cl 
crce for the camp, and 20,000 a. med of 
men, in direct violation of the las, of 


fled off through the afſemb!y. of 

It was impoſſible that men of re po 
flexion ſhouid not foreſee the nau - Ce; 
ral conſequences of ſuch proczed- WW Ya 
ings ; it was impoſſib'e that men o t 


virtue ſhould not feel indigaant 20088 © 
ſuch open violations of every goodiil by 
and ſound principle. M. La Fayette, 
with more honeſty perhaps than pru- 
dence, ſtepped forward on this occa- 
ſion. He wrote a long letter to be 
aſſembly, dated from the camp ot 
Maubege, the 10th of June, in wich 


he diaws a very formidable pictur? 
3 7 N # 
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of the dangerous ſituation in 'which 
the nation was placed by the at- 
tempts of its enemies, foreign and 
domeſtic ; he unveils the criminal 
deſigns of the Jacobin club, and at- 
tributes to that ſource of faction a 
conſiderable portion of the public 
calamities : he, at the ſame time, ad- 
drefled a letter to the king, expreſ- 
fve of fimilar ſentiments, If M. La 
Fayette was not well aſſured that the 
ſentiments of his army concurred 
witn the tenor of theſe letters, he 
ſhould not have written them; if he 
was certain of the ſupport of the mi- 
litary, he ſhould have marched to 
Paris, and diſperſed the traitors. 

Tae ſituation of miniſters now be- 
came too dangerous to be any longer 
deſirable. The politic Dumourier 
withed to retrieve a portion of his 
loſt popularity. and again aitempted 
to court the favour ot the Jacobins. 
He made a poſitive demand of the 
king, either to ſanction the decree 
for the camp near Paris, or to ac- 
cept his reſignat on. The king re- 
mained ſteady to his purpoſe, and the 
miniſter reſig ned, and was followed 
by M. M. Morgues, La Coſte, &c. 
On the 18th of June, a new appoint- 
ment took place; major general 
Chambon was appointed to the office 
ot foreign affairs, M. Lajard, miniſter 
of war, and M. Montciel, preſident 
of the department of Jura, was ap- 
pointed miniſter of the interior; the 
department of finance was ſtill kept 
vacant, M. Dumourier, in a letter 
to the aſſembly, requeſted permiſſion 
to repair to the army, and concluded 
by wiſhing that the fate of Gouvion 
might ſpeedily demonſtrate his at- 
tachment to his country. 

The agitation produced by the 
letter of La Fayette, and the avowed 
termination of the banditti of St. 
Antoine to preſent an addreſs to the 


king, demanding the ſanction of the 
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obnoxious decrees, the threats of the 
diſlaffected, that they would plant as 
the tree of liberty, © an aſpin in the 
garden of the Tuilleries,” prepared 
the minds of tae citizens of Paris 
for ſome great event. On Monday 
18th of June, the Jacobin club ae- 
clared their fittings permanent. 
Their meeting was tumultuous and 
outrageous in the higheit degree. 
'They propoſed that M. la Fayette 
ſhould be ſent to Orleans as a trate 
tor; and others wiſhed a decree to 
be paſled denouncing him an enemy 
to France, and inviting all good pa- 
triots to murder bim. While fuch 
were the debates within doors, at the 
ha'l of the Jacobins, their emiſlaries 
without were bufily employed in ex- 
citing the people to inſurrection, and 
it is to be lamented that their en- 
deavours were but tos ſucceſ-iu!, On 
the 20th of June, in the morning, 
M. Kæderer, the procureur general 
ſyndic, appeared at the bar of the 
national aſſembly, and informed 


them that, contrary to the laws, there 


exiſted in the city and ſuburbs the 
moſt formidable aſſociations ot armed 
men; that they threatened to proceed 


to the Tuilleries, to preſent a pet tion 
in arms, both to the king and the 


aſſembly. He intreated the legiſla- 
ture not to receive them, but to pre- 
ſerve the laws and the conſtitution 
inviolate. 

While the aſſembly was debating 
whether this unconſtitutional depu- 
tation ſhould be received or not, an 
immenſe multitude, with M. M. St. 
Huruge and Santerre at their head, 
preſented themſelves before the hall. 
They amounted, by their own re- 
port, to 8,000, but in all probability, 
they were ſtill more numerous. They 
conſiſted of all the refuſe of Paris, a 
large proportion of them women, and 
carried ſtandards expreſſive of the 
moſt ſeditious purpoſes, one of which 

was 
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was a heart at the end of a pike, with 
an inſcription beneath it, cœur dun 
æriſſocrale. After a tumultuous de- 
date, they were admitted. The ora- 
tor, at the head of the deputation, 
indulged in a long and violent ſpeech 
againſt the king, and the whole 
conduct of the court; and, as ſoon as 
he had concluded, the whole party 
marched through the hall The pro- 
ceſſion laſted two hours, and in the 
end, M. Santerre preſented the pre- 
fident with a banner, in return for the 
honour conferred on the inhabitants 
of St. Antoine. ä 
In the mean time an immenſe 
eroud had collected round the palace 
and the garden of the Tuilleries. 
There was however a ſufficient force 
of troops of the line and of national 
vards in the palace to have defended 
m againſt every attack; but a reſpect 
ſor the lives of the deluded multi- 
tude induced the king to forbear re- 
pelling force by force. At four 
o' clock in the afternoon the mob a- 
mounted to about 40, ooo, and the 
gates of the Tuilleries were thrown 
open to them. At the moment of 
their entrance, the royal family was 
at dinner, and on their attempting 
to break open the door of the apart- 
ment where the king was, he roſe to 
prevent the guards from making re- 
'fiſtance, and ſaid calmly, ** I will go 
to them, I will prevent them from 
breaking the door.” On the inſtant 
that it opened, a pike which had 
been thruſt againſt it to force it open, 
would have killed the king, but a 
chaſſeur turned the weapon aſide 
with his hand. One of the mob now 
advanced, and inſiſted upon the king's 
wearing the red cap, which was the 
enſign of the Jacobins; and another 
preſented him a bottle, and deſired 
him to drink the health of the na- 
tion. Some ct the attendants offered 
to bring a glaſs, but the ſovereign 


the king's. phyſician, As ſcon # 


refuſed the offer, ard immediate) 
drank out of the bottle. 

It would be an unpleaſing taf to 
detail the indignities which weile of. 
fered to the unf rtunate monarch, or 
the torrents of abuſe which he (vb. 
mitted patiently to hear. The 
mayor of Paris was unaccountabhy 
abſent during the greater part of 
theſe diſpracetul ſcenes. He at length 
arrived; he exhorted the mob to 
2 moderation, and aſſured the 

ing that he had nothing to feu 
„ 'The man, replied the monarch, 
who has a clear conſcience, fears ro- 


thing ;” and, taking the hand o! x 


grenadier who flood by him, he ap- 
plied it to his breaſt, and ſaid, 
„There, friend, feel my heart whe. 
ther it beats quicker than uſual,” 
To the inceſſant demands of the 
populace, the king rep ied, that it 
was his firm intention to preſerve tie 
conſtitution; and to the torrents of 
abuſe, and the repeated threats 
againſt his life, he anſwered in a 
pathetic tone—* Alas! if my lie 


could ſecure the good of my county, 


how willingly would 1 offer it as 4 


ſacrifice ! ”? 


The approach of night delivered 
the monarch from this dreadful pet. 
ſecution; the mayor embraced the 
opportunity to perſuade the people 
to diſperſe, and between eight and 
nine o*clock the palace was cleared 
of theſe unwelcome intruders. 

During the whole of the tumult, 
the princeſs Elizabeth continued 
cloſe by the fide of her brother, 
if ſhe was born to be the victim cf 


her generous affection, and to pat 
take in all nis unmerited diſgracts 


and misfortunes. On the firſt brea«- 
ing in of the rabble, the queen faint- 
ed, and, with her children, wasacct 
dentally ſeparated from his maj , 
and conv2yed to the apartments of 


ſle 
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ſhe recovered, in her diſtraction 
ſhe attempted to penetrate to the 
king, but was ſtopped in her way 
thither, by the mob breaking into 
the council- chamber. Fortunately 


M. Lajard, the miniſter at war, and 


general Wittinghoff, had retired to 
the ſame ipot. M. Lajard formed a 
kind of rampart of the great council 
table, which he. placed againſt the 
door, with a double row of national 
guards before it. Behind the table 
ſtood the queen with her children, 
the princeſs de Lamballe, anc ſome 
other ladies. In this fituation ſhe 
remained the whole time, condemned 
to hear the moſt indecent reproaches, 
and the fouleſt imprecations, from 
the meaneſt and moit depraved of 
ber ſex. x 

On the firit entrance of the mob 
into the palace, a deputation was 
ſent from the national afſembly, with 
orders to exert themſelves for the 
preſervation of peace; and during 
the courſe of the tumult, this depu- 
tation was renewed three times. 

The events of the 2oth of June 
were a plain prelude to the downfal 
of monarchy, and, we may add, of all 
government in France; and men of 
reflexion foreſaw many of thoſe evils 
which have ſince happened to this 
devoted country, From this moment 
all reſpe& to authority, all order and 
ſubordination, ceaſed, a momentary 
ſhame indeed appeared at firt in the 
Pariſians, and the directory of the de- 
partwent, which was compoſed of 
ſome of the moſt reſpeRable perſons 
in the kingdom, at the head of 
whom was M. Rochfaucault, and 
the former biſhop of Autun, M. 
Talleyrand, determinedtotakeevery 
lep for preventing the repetition of 
lunilar outrages. The conduct of 
M. Petion on the occaſion could not 
be viewed without ſuſpicion. One 
of the firſt ſteps of the department 


therefore was to publiſh a declara- 
tion, „That the events of the 20th 
could not have taken place, if the 
laws in being, and particularly 
thoſe relating to the public force, 
had been better known to the ci- 
tizens, and better obſerved by the 
magiſtrates charged with the execu- 
tion of them.” To this declaration 
M. Petion publiſhed a very volumi- 
nous anſwer, calling upon them to 
commence a prol-cution, and pro- 
teſting his innocence in general 
terms. The department next pub- 
liſhed an advertiſement to the people 
of Paris, exhorting them to peace 
and ſubordination, and intimating 
that there exiſted a ſecret connexion 
between the external and the inter- 
nal foes of the public tranquillity. 
Art the ſame timg a petition to the 
national aſſembly, complaining in 
very ſtrong terms of the outrages 
of the 20th, was ſigned by the molt 
reſpectable of the inhahitants; and 
ſeveral addreſſes were received from 
diffe:ent departments, to the ſame 
effect. 

As the inſolence of the Jacobins 
had increaſed to an intolerable ex- 
ceſs ſince the affair of the 2oth, and 
as their violence had been princi- 
pally directed againſt M. La Fayette, 
that general conceived it expedient 
to preſent himſelf at the bar of the 
national aſſembly. He no ſooner 
arrived at his hotel, than he was 
waited upon by ſeveral battalions of 
the national guards. A tree of li- 
berty, ornamented with enſigns and 
cockades, was planted before his 
door, and every circumſtance evin- 
ced the return of affection inthe peo- 
ple to their former friend and bene- 
factor. He appeared at the bar on 
tie 20th of June, with that confi- 
dence and dignity which integrity 
alone can give. He aſügned as a 
reaſon for his appearance among 
them, 
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them, the fhame and indignation of 
the army at the outrages of the 20th, 
which he ſaid mult have increaſed to 
an alarming degree, had he not 
thougut it his duty to moderate 
their reentment againit the fact ions 
of Paris, by aſſuring them that he 
would appear alone before the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, and de- 
mand in their name that order, obe- 
dience, and reſpect for the laws 
ſhould be reftored. He avowed his 
letter of the 16th, intreated the af- 
ſembly to come forward and fave the 
country from ruin, by ditlolving the 
factious clubs, and inflifting exem- 
pla: y puniihment on che promoters 
of the late diigraceful riots. 

Notw'thitanding the apparent 
gallantry of M. La Fayette's con- 
dot on this occaſion, we cannot 
help cenſuring it as unwiſe. It, we 
moſt repeat, the ſentiments of the 
army were really ſuch as he repre- 
ſerted them. he ought to have taken 
advantage of them, and to have re- 
ſtored peace and liberty to his coun- 
try.by marching to Paris, by puniſh- 
ing the movers and abettors of fac- 
tion, by anniki/ating-completely the 
Jacobin clubs, by removing the 
legiſlature from the diſgraceful in- 
finer.ce of the Paris mob, and by 
diſſolving the preſent aſſembly, into 
when too many perions of deIperate 
fortunes and unconſtitutional deſigns 
had unfortunately obtruded thein- 
ſelves. If ever France is to be re- 
generated, and a free conſtitution 
given to it, it muſt be by ſome ſuch 
proceeding. Perhaps, however, M. 
La Fayette might be miſtaken in the 
principles of his a my; and indeed 
the events which hi ve occurred ſince 
the period of which we are now 
treatipg, ſeem to indicate that the 
loyalty of the ſoldiery was {carcely to 
be r-lied on. 

The Jacobins were filled with 
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armies ſincerely ſympathized in the 


conſternation on the arrival of Iz 
Fayette; but it ſerved only to te. 
double their activity in rendering 
him odious to the populace. The 
name of Cromwell was echoed from 
every preſs, and their indefatigable 
emiſſaries ſucceeded fo far with the 
mob, that he was burnt in eftgy, 
In the aſſembly he was violently at- 
tacked by Iſnard, Guadet, and tome 
others of the anti-conſtitutionaliits, 
and was defended in a moſt able and 
eloquent ſpeech by M. Ramond. 
Finding, however, that no good was 
to be effected in Paris, M. La Fa- 
yette left that city on the zoth, aud 
proceeded immediately to his army, 

That the officers at leaſt of boch 


indignity offered to the hereditary 
chief of the nation, is evident from 
the letter of marſhal Luckner to the 
king, which was communicated on 
the 29th to the aflembly by the mi- 
niſter of war. In that letter tz 
marſhal declares publicly his ap- 
probation of the conduct of M. La 1 
Fayette, and expreſſes in the mol 
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forcible terms the ſentiments ot the * 
ſoldiers on the outrages of the 29,6. le 
«© Their indignation, Sire, 1«y5 lt 
he,” was terrible and ſudden, aud of 
the army admire your courage.“ P; 

On the ſame day, the mizalter of 0 
juitice communicated a plan W M 
the king propoſed as a ſubſtitute tor by 
the two decrees which he had reful- * 
ed to ſarction Wich reſpect to the lu 
protection of the capita', it was tue cit 


propoſal of the king to levy foriy- 
wo new battal'ions, to be {tation-d 
not at Paris, but between that city 
and the enemy, ſo as to form a ſe- 
cond line behind the army then on 
the frontiers; and as to the danger 
apprehended from the refractory 
prieſts, the miniſter aſſured the a- 
ſembly, that it was the ſtrict inter- 
tion of the king io enforce the exe: 

cutien 
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cution of the laws againſt all diſ- 
turbers of the public peace. 

To prove that the intentions of 
the Jacobins were not what they = 
feſſed, it has been well remarked 
that at the period in queſtion, the 
army of La Fayette amounted to 
only between ſeventeen and eighteen 
thouſand effective men, and that of 
Luckner did not exceed 23,000. 
The augumentation propoſed there- 
fore was certainly inadequate to the 
defence of the capital, and if intend- 
ed fincerely for that ard ar: it 
ought to have been ſtationed nearer 
to the frontiers, and in ſuch a fitua- 
tion as might enable it to co-operate 
with the army already commiſſioned 
for the defence of the country. Such 
a force ſtationed, in or near the me- 
tropolis, would only add to the li- 
centiouſneſs already practiſed there 
—They muſt reciprocate in the cor- 
ruption of morals and diſcipline, and 
while they helped to deprave others, 
muſt be inevitably depraved in their 
turn. f 
The aſſembly perſiſted however 
in their decree, and the federates, 
for that 1s the name which was be- 
lowed on theſe new levies, were in- 
rited by the Jacobins to repair to 
Paris without any lawful authority, 
Vn the iſt of July, en the mation of 
M. Jean de Brie, it was proclaimed 
by the aſſemb!y, **that the country 
was in danger.” Ten other reſo- 
lutions were paſſed, ordering that all 
citizens, having been previouſly na- 
tional guards, ſhould be on permanent 
duty, and every officer at his poſt. 
Waile theſe affairs were tranſact- 
ing in the metropolis, the armies of 
France had made ſome progreſs in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. On the 
18th of Jane, Courtray ſurrendered 
after a (tort reſiſtance to the arms of 
marſhal Luckne-; and about the 
lane period, M. Carle took poſſeſſion 
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of Ypres and the country adjacent, 
M. La Fayette's army had alſo ad- 
vanced and gained poſſeſſion of St. 
Ghiſlain — the key of Mons. 
Marſhal Luckner ſoon afterwards 
entered Menin. | 
The triumph of the French, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. On 
the 6th of July, 2 announced 
to the aſſembly, that one enemy more 
was added to the confederation 
againſt French liberty—That the 
intiduous conduct of the king of 
Pruflia had long indicated hoſtile in- 
tentions, and that he was now in the 
act of marching 52,000 men to ca- 
operate with the king of Hungary. 
About the ſame period, the afſembly 
received advices from marſhal Luck- 
ner, ſignifying, that the numbers of 
the enemy were ſuch, that it was 
impoſſible for him to proceed farther 
into the territories of Auſtria, with- 
out the riſk of being cut off from a 
communication with the army of M. 
La Fayette; that the Pruſſians and 
Auſtrians were bearing down upon 
him in two columns; that in conſe- 
quence of theſe circumſtances he 
had ordered his camp to be raiſed, 
and was himſelf retiring towards 
Valenciennes, and M. La Fayette 
towards Givet. A ſubſequent diſ- 
patch announced the actual retreat 
of the armies, and that in breaking 
up the camp of Courtray, ſome of 
the enemy having got poſſeſſion of 
the ſubucbe, they had fired upon field- 
marſha! Jarry, who, to prevent the 
repetition of ſimilar outrages, had 
ſet fire to the ſuburb and conſum-d 
ſeveral houſes. Tae conduct of M. 
Jarry was conſidęred as diſgracefel 
and injurious to the cauſe of France, 
and he was in conſ-:quence of it, 
afterwards ditmiſſed trom his com- 
mand. 
de motives which induced the 
victorious generals to abandon thus 
haſtily 
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haſtily the Netherlands, have never 


been completely explained. —Soon 
after the appointment of marſhal 
Luckner to the northern army, it 
was generally underſtood that the 
plan and operations of the campaign 
were entirely left to the generals 
' themſelves; and yet it has ſince been 
inſinuated, and in part confirmed by 
ſome expreſſions. which had fallen 
from M. Luckner himſelf, that they 
retreated only by the expreſs orders 
of the court. Should this have 
been really the caſe, it forms indeed 
an article of charge againſt the un- 
fortunate monarch, which it will not 
be eaſy to extenuate; and would al- 
moſt prove the exiſtence of a conſpi- 
racy in the court, moſt fatal to the li- 
berties of the nation. The fact, 
however, has not yet been eſtab- 
lſhed upon competent evidence. 
On the 5th of July, tle king 
informed the aſſembly of his in- 
tention to celebrate the approaching 
anniverſary of the confederation. 
He expreſſed his,hopes that this feſ- 
tival would more ftrongly cement all 
good patriots" in their country's 
cauſe, and diſappoint the attempts of 
the factious. On the following day 
the council general of the depart- 
ment of Paris, after a long fitting, 
pronounced the fuſpenſion of M. Pe- 
tion from the office of mayor, and of 
M. Manuel, the procureur of the 
commune. The federates about this 
period arrived at Paris in conſider- 
able numbers, while every circum- 
ſtance announced the aguation of 
the public mind. 

The extreme points on which the 
two parties differed, were that ot pure 
democracy on the one part, and the 
inſtitution of an upper chamber, ſimi- 
lar to the Britiſh houſe of peers, on 
the other,— Such an inſtitution as a 
remnant of ariſtocracy, was regarded 


by the French with almoſt as much 


- 


abhorrence as abſolute monarchy it. 
ſelf: while the ettabliſhment of it was 
conſidered as the great object with 
the court, as a preliminary ſtep to the 
annihilation of liberty. The middle 

arty was ſtill numerous; and it was 
judged that there were many who 
might ſecretly incline either to the 
court or the republicans, who yet 
would be well diſpoſed to ſacrißce 
ſomething of their prejudices to 
the preſervation of peace and or. 
der. On the 7th of July, at the 
moment when M. Briſſot had aſcend- 
ed the tribune, to pronounce a dif. 
courſe on the means of ſecuring the 
ſtate againſt all its enemies, M. La- 
mourette, the patriotic biſhop of 
Lyons, requeſted to be heard for a 
few minutes. He expatiated on the 
neceſlity of union, and moſt particu- 
lary among the members of the na- 


tional aſſembly, “ Let us make, ſaid 


he, a ſolemn ſacrifice of our paſſions 
and our prejudices, on the altar of 
our country; let us give a great 
example to Europe, and inſpire our 
enemies with terror; there is no- 
thing incompatible but vice and vir- 
tue. I move that the preſident put 
a queſtior, in theſe terms—Le:t: all 
who hold in equal deteſtation a re- 
public and two chambers, and who 
wiſh to maintain the conſtitution as 
it is, riſe 1”? . | 
The words were ſcarcely pro- 
nounced, when the whole aſſembly, 
by an inſtantaneous impulſe, roſe 
from their ſeats—'The two parties 
advanced and embraced each other, 
and ſolemnly proteſted their adhe- 
rence to the conſtitution. A depu- 
tation, with the biſhop of Lyons at 
their head, was immediately appoint- 
ed to convey the joyful intelligence 
to the king; and the adminiſtrative 
bodies were charged to communicate 


it without loſs of time to the citi- 


Tens. 


The 


The biſhop of Lyons, on return- 
ing from his deputation, informed 
the aſſembly of the ſatis faction which 


the king had teftihed on being in- 


fo:med of what had paſſed. He had 
however ſcarcely finithed, when the 
approach of the — was announced. 
He was received with loud and rei- 
terated applauſes. He was accom- 
panied by his miniſters, and placed 
himſelf without ceremony beſide the 
preſident. He addieſſed the aſſem- 
bly; ' 

11 Gentlemen, 

« No ſpectacle can be more af- 
ſecting to me than that general re- 
union of opinion and ſentiment 
which has now taken place. This 
te. union I have long defired—at laſt 
my wiſh is fulfilled ; the nation and 
the king form only one. The con- 
litution will now become that point 
of union, around which all French- 
men will aſſemble, in order to pro- 
tet it, and the king will always ſet 
them the example.” | | 

To this the preſident replied, 

* Sire, 

This memorable epoch muſt in- 
ſpire with the greateſt pieaſure all the 
friends of liberty. It is a dreadful 
e»och for its enemivs—henceforth 
the nation is invincible. In vain 
tyrants conſpire againſt liberty.” 

Both theſe ſpeeches were received 
with the loudeſt applauſe. The king 
made ſome efforts to anſwer, but 
was ſo much affected that he could 
only ſay, in a tone which indicated 
the utmoſt emotion, The pleaſure 
Which I feel is delicious.” He then 
retired, accompanied by a deputa- 
non, and the afſembly roſe, amidſt 
the exclamations of Vive la nation! 
Vive la liberte ! Vive le roi! 

Thus ended this memorable feſ- 
ton, this well-meant but fruitleſs 
effort to reſtore harmony and tran- 


quillity. It is aſſerted to have been 
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the ſpontaneons act of the biſhop of 


Lyons, without any previons con- 
cert with any pariy whatever. Tae 
patriatic and well-diſpoſed part of 
the aſſembly, however, we may well 
believe, cordially embraced an op- 
portunity ſo favourable to the de- 
mon:tration of the purity of their 
intentions; by moiſt of the ardent 
ſpirits of both parties, it was alſo 
earneſtly approved for the moment, 
and it was calculated in every event 
to have a momentary. good effect. 
It aforded an opportunity to ail who 
were fond of peace to diſengage 
themſelves from the trammels of 
party; and to this circumitance we 
may in part attribute the apparent 
tranquility of the day of the con- 
federation ; the evil therefore was at 
leaſt deferred, and, had the court 
either acted with more prudence, or 
the combined powers with more 
juſtice and honeſty, the diflea- 
tions that ſo fatally divided France 
might perhaps have been finally com- 
af i 


The reconciliation of the 7th of 
July was conſidered by many as in 
lome meaſure intended as a compro- 
miſe of the parties, relative to the af- 
fair of M. M. Petion and Manuel; 
and indeed the king; the very ſame 


evening, wiote to the aſſembly, inti- 


mating, that tgough to decide on 
their fate was a part of his con- 
ſlicutional prerogative, yet as the 
matter perſonally coneerned him, he 
chole rather to refer it to the deter- 
mination of the aſſembly. By his 
own party he was much blamed, for 
this ſacriſice of his prerogative ; but 
the action cor reſponded well with 


that love of peace, which was ſo 
congenial to his diſpontion; and he 


was doubtleſs wrought. upon by the 
ſcene in which he had been ſo lately 
called upon to act: the ſame even- 
ing the king ans ouneed that he had 

ap- 


> 
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appointed M. de Joly to the home 


department. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable 
appearances of the 7th, it was ſoon 
found that the executive power had 
entirely lcſt the confidence of the 
ruling party, and the clamour was fo 

reat againſt its agents in the aſſem- 
bly, that all the miniſters ſo lately 
appointed, except M. de Joly, reſign- 
ed on the toth; and on their notifying 
their reſignation to the aſſembly, the 
mob in the galleries had the indecen- 
cy to applaud. 1 

Addreſſes from the Jacobin par- 
ty in different parts of the kingdom 
crowded in to the aſſembly in favour 
of the mayor and M. Manuel; and 
the aſſembly, with their uſual pre- 
cipitancy, without examining the 

fs, and merely after hearing a 
few florid ſpeeches, pronounced them 
guiltleſs, M. Delfau conjured the 
legiſlative body to act with more 
dignity and deliberation. He paint- 
ed in ſtrong colours the diſgraceful 
outrages which were acted in the 
Tuilleries on the zoth of June. He 
accuſed M. Petion of encouraging 
ſedition, and of a want of reſpect for 
the heriditary repreſentative of the 
nation. It is with pain we record 


that the galleries, thoſe fatal galle- 


Ties, which muſt be accounted among 
the prime ' movers of the national 
calamities, as they had before diſ- 
'carded ail decency and order, now 
finiſhed the outrage, by deſtroying 
the freedom of debate; and M. Del- 
fau narrowly eſcaped from the tri- 
bune with his life. 
- During the firſt weeks of July, the 
Federates arrived in Paris in ſmall 
companies, They were courted by 
both parties, but moſt afſiduoully by 
the Jacobins. The number of the 
federates preſent, however, on the 
14th of July, is ſaid not to have 
exceeded 1,500. That day, as we 
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have previouſly intimated, paſſed iq 
tranquillity, and the confederation 
was celebrated with the uſual magri- 
ficence. The concourſe of people 
aſſembled, has been ſtated at 400,0co, 
The national aſſembly mer at nins 
o'clock, and proceeded to lay the 
firſt fone of the column of liberty, u 
be erected on the 1vins of the Baſtille, 
Before this ceremony was conclud- 
ed, the king arrived, preceded by a 
numerous — of horſe, a 
party of troops of the line, 500 na- 
tional volunteers, and the Swiſz 
guards. He was accompanied by 
the queen, Madame Elizabeth, the 
Prince and princeſs royal, &c. The 
ſix miniſters walked by the fide of 
the king's coach, 

A palm tree overſhadowed the 


| 

[ 

altar of liberty, and near it a pyra- 
midal monument was erected to the 1 
memory of thoſe who had expire! l 
on the frontiers, in the defence of t 
their country. Between the altar r 
and the Seine a poplar was planted, f 
hung with eſcutcheons, and other t 
remnants of heraldic folly, which was t 
ſet, on fire by the prieſt, who per- W 
formed maſs at the grand altar, m Ve 
alluſion to the deſtruction of the feu- lu 
dal ſyſtem. _ .- th 
Though the king was in genen © 
well received, the day did not pals * 
without ſome degree of mortifcs- bi 
tion to him. Several of the popu- y 
lace, armed with pikes, repeatedly nal 
ſhouted, Vive Petion, Vivent i mc 
Jacobint, a bas le department, a ts ſtil 
te veto, Cc. At about fix o'olock x 
the king and the national afſemb'y rel 
renewed their oath to be faith 1 
to the conſtitution, and the royal dar 
family immediately afterwards te- rh 
turned to the Tuilleries. The fe. ſat 
derates on this occaſion behaved ( 
with much order and loyalty ; the whi 


appeared to join cordially in the 


ſhouts of Vive le Roi; and = 


are even ſaid to have teſtified by 
their exclamations their diſappro- 
bation of the factious. 

Notwithſtanding the deceitful 
calm which the ſpectacle of this 
day exhibited ; notwithſtanding 
the ſuppoſed reconciliation of the 
th, and the reſtoration of Petion 
and Manuel, ſtill the diſcerning 
part of the public ſaw that the 
criſis was only deferred, and that 
the fatal conteſt was only ripening 
to maturity. The republicans have 
themſelves confeſſed, that the plan 
for aboliſhing royalty was deter- 
mined upon and ſettled at leaſt as 
early as the agth of July; and we 
may reaſonably conclude, from 
their conduct, that it had been for 
a much longer period in agitation : 
on the other hand, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the ariſtocratic fac- 
tion was never inactive; the plans 
were innumerable which were pre- 
ſented to the king and queen from 
that quarter ; and as the conſtitu- 
tion was, from the objections 
which we ſtated in our former 
volume, found to be in ſome mea- 
ſure impracticable, it is certain 
that if the king did not wiſh it 
entirely aboliſhed, he at leaſt 
wiſhed it to ve reformed; he felt 
himſelf, what he really was, a mere 
cypher in the government, and he 
naturally defired to be ſomethin 
more. His ſituation was indee 
ſtill worſe than this; he was a 
Alber, with an immenſe weight of 
relponſibility attached to him; he 
was poſted in a place of the greateſt 
danger, without the advantages 
which ought to accompany ſuch a 
ſation, 

One of the moſt ſerious evils 
which the government at this 
criſis experienced, was the fre- 
— impeachment, and the con- 
lequent change of miniſters; and 
is a fact, almoſt unparalleled in 

1792. 
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the annals of any other country, 
that France had witneſſed no fewer 
than twenty-ſix miniſters moves 
acroſs the ſtage of public affairs in 
_ ſucceſſion, in the ſhort ſpace 
of ſix months. A few days after 
the confederation, a new admini- 
ſtration was announced, which 
conſiſted of M. De Joly as miniſter 
of juſtice, M. St. Croix for foreign 
affairs, M. Dubouchage for the 
navy, M. D'Abancour miniſter of 
war, M. Champion for the home 
department, and M. Leroulx de la 
Ville for that of finance. It was 
ſome time before this arrangement 
could be ſettled, for the office of 
miniſter was become, at this period, 
ſo much the poſt of danger, that 
the king was obliged to ſolicit 
many us A could not be prevailed 
upon ; and thoſe who did, accepted 
the port folios of othce only on his 
moſt preſſing intreaty. 
On the 22d of July, agreeably 
to a decree of the national aſſem- 
mation was made in all 


the ſections of Paris, that the 
country was in danger.” Three 
— were fired from the Pont 
euf every hour, from ſix in the 
morning till _ Pictureſque 
ſcaffolds, repreſenting fortifica- 
tions, were erected in dierent parts 
of the city; on each of them a 
tent was erected, decorated with 
the national colours, in which fat 
the officers appointed to regiſter 
the new levies for the frontiers, 
and the camp to be eſtabliſhed at 
Soiſſons. The proclamation was 
made in a ſolemn manner by the 
municipal officers on horſeback ; 
and the whole ceremony had ſuch 
an effect on the minds of the pope: 
lace, that in a few days ſeveral 
thouſands had enrolled them- 

ſelves. 
In the mean time the federates 
arrived from all parts in conſider- 
L able 


. — 
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able bodies; thoſe from the ſouth- 
ern provinces were the moſt fero- 
cious, both in condu& and appear- 


Ance; and from the circumſtance 


of the majority of them coming 
from the neighbourhood of Mar- 
ſeilles, the appellation of Marſet- 
lois has been almoſt indiſcrimi- 
nately applied to this deſcription 
of volunteers. They conſiſted 
chiefly of the loweſt and moſt diſ- 
ſolute of the rabble from every 
part, many of them immediately 
from the gallies, and were in every 
reſpect well calculated to fraternize 
with the ſans culottes of Paris. 
From the firſt moment of their 
arrival, they manifeſted a ſavage 
and turbulent diſpoſition. Innu- 
merable inſtances are recorded, by 
the ariſtocratic writers, of their 
ferocity ; ſome undoubtedly fabu- 
lous, but too many beyond the 
reach of contradiction. One of 
their firſt outrages was committed 
on the perſon of M. D'Eſpremenil, 
who had rendered himſelf fo 
famous in the firſt legiftature as the 
champion of monarchy. He was 
walking peacably on the terrace 


of the Feuillans, when he was 


attacked by a party of theſe 
ſavages, and, after receiving ſome 
very dangerous wounds, was ref- 
cued at laſt from deſtruction by the 
courage and humanity of M. Joun- 
nean, a member of the national 
aſſembly, aſſiſted by four grenadiers 
of the national guards. 

It was not long before the Mar- 
ſelloĩs were engaged in another riot, 
by wantonly attacking a party of 
the national gnards, who were 
dining peaceably together under 
the trees in the champs olifees, In 
this conflict a grenadier of the 
national guards was maifacred; but 


the Marſellois were at this period 


of too much conſequence to be 
puniſhed by the party in power. 


/ 


The reſentment of the Jacobi; 
appeared for the preſent tu 2 
1 directed againſt M. 4a 

ayette. The conſiſtency of ti; 
reſpectable patriot had mortally 
offended theſe factious ſpirits ; they 
had tempted him with the high: 
bribes, and the moſt ſplendid po- 
miſes; but he proved inflexibly 
attached to the party of the king, 
and determined to fall with the 
conſtitution, His ruin was there- 
fore reſolved upon; and th: 
ſpirit which he evinced in his late 
fruitleſs journey to Paris deter- 
mined them to exert themſelves to 
—_ his immediate diſmillion, 

he Jacobin clubs had been occu- 
pied for weeks in debates on the 
treaſon of La Fayette, and innu- 
merable inflammatory addrefles 


were preſented to the aſſembly 


a gainſt him. 


The principal ground of com- 


plaint alledged againſt the general, 
was that of having quitted the 
army without leave; and the fir 
motion in the aſſembly on thi 
ſubject imported, * that the miniſ. 
ter of war ſhould be interro ted 
whether M. La Fayette had receive 
an order from him, authorifing i» 
journey to Paris on the 28th oi 
June.” This motion, however, 
when put to the vote, was rejected 
by a conſiderable majority: the 
Jacobins, thus diſappointed, fiil 
cheriſhed the expectation, that by 
keeping alive the public reſent: 
ment againſt him, the aflemby 
might at ſome period be found 
more propitious to their wile 
The conſideration of his petit!0! 
was dgferred from day to day, and 
whenever it came under conſiders- 
tion, the moſt violent debates took 
place. In the mean time, a bes 
circumſtance was brought forward 
to inculpate the general. On tif 
21ſt of July, after much inten: 

rate 


r ! 
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language, M. Laſource 
pledged himſelf to the aſſembly 
« that La Fayette had propoſed to 
lead his troops to the capital, and 
that M. Bureaux de Puſy had made 
the ey . to marſhal Luck- 
ner.” In ſupport of this aſſertion, 
M. Laſource appealed to the teſti- 
mony of M, M. Briffot, Guadet, 
Genſonne, Lamarque, and He- 
rault, and demanded that NI. 
Luckner himſelf ſhould be cited 
to give his evidence to the tatts. 
The ſpeech of M. Laſource was 
greatly applauded by the wretched 
mob in the galleries, while M. 
Dumoland, and every perſon who 
ſpoke in favour of the general, 
was actually hiſſed down by thoſe 
diſturbers of decency and order, 
In ſupport of the allegation of 
M. Laſource, the following cer- 
tiicate was laid on the table, 
and the diſcuthon was adjourned 
till marſhal Luckner ſhould have 
explained himſelf upon the ſubject. 
In the mean time M. Bureau de 
Puſy, and the other parties, were 
ſummoned to the bar of the con- 
vention, 


CenrTtiricatre., 


« Some members of the national 
aſſembly having had an opportunity 
of ſeeing M. the Marechal Luck- 
ner, on the evening of the 15th of 
July, at the houſe of the biſhop of 
Paris, and having aſked him if it 
was true, that it had been propoſed 
to him, on the part of M. La 
Fayette, to march to Paris with his 
army, after the event of the 2oth 
of ſune, -M. the Marechal Luck- 
ner anſwered in theſe terms: I do 
not deny it; it was M. Bareaux de 
Puzy; - he who has been, 1 think, 
three times preſident of the national 
aſſerably. ; replied to him, I ſhall 
never lead the army I command 
but againſt our external enemies. 
La Fayette Is at liþ:r:y to do waat 
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he pleaſes; but if he marches to 
Paris, I will march after him, and 
I will drub him. M. Bureaux de 
Puzy then ſaid to me, but the life 
of tne king is in danger ! There is 
what he ſad to me; aud they made 
me other propoſals ill more horri- 
ble.” 

« Such were the exact expreſſions 
of the Marechal Luckner, which 
we heard, and which we attcit. 
(Signed) Briffot, Guadet, Genſon- 
net, Laiource, Lamarque, Del- 
mas.” 

Oa the 29th of July, M. Bu- 
reaux de Puzy appeared at the bar, 
and not only retuted on lus own 
teſtimony this atrocious calumny, 
but produced actual copies of the 
letters which he carried to Mare- 
chal Luckner, with the Marechab's 
anſwers, and which regarded only 
the plan of the campaign. From 
theſe letters it appeared, that M. 
La Faveite had intimated to Mare- 
chal Luckner his intention of pro- 
ceeding alone to Paris, in conſe- 
quence of the atrocities of the 2oth 
of June, and that the Marechal 
had objected to it, ſolely on ac 
count of the perſonal danger which 
he would incur by ſuch a ſtep: 
M. de Puzy depoſited on the table 
the private letters of the generals, 
in waich the ſentiments of both 
were clearly revealed, and from 
which it appeared that the former 
profciled himſelf in theſe terms: 
& Ever ſince I have breathed, I 
have lived only for the cauſe of 
liberty; Iwill defend it to my laſt 
zh again every ſpecies of ty- 
ranny.” And that the latter, when 
he had received an intimation of an 
intended denunciation, wrote in 
tneſe terms to M. La Fayette, I. 
have becn told they mean to de- 
nounce us: 1 wait for more infor- 
mat on, but moit certainly I will 
live in pexce, or I will give up my 
coumulton.” After tius complete 

L 2 ang 


6s 
and fatisfa&tory teſtimony, M. Gua- 


det obſerved; « That he ſhould, 


not wonder if certain perſons pre- 
vailed on M. Luckner to recant.” 

On the following day a letter was 
received from M. La Fayette him- 
ſelf; the contents of which were as 
follows: 


Lougwi, July 26th, fourth year of 
Liberty. 

The miniſter for the home 
department has ſignified to me an 
act of the legiſlative body of July 
21, and the information which ſix 
of its members have ſigned. 

« If I were queſtioned reſpect- 
ing my principles, I ſhould ſay, that 
a conſlant proclaimer and defender 
of the rights of man, and the ſove- 
reignty of the people, I ave every- 
where and always reſiſted authori- 
ties which liberty diſavowed, and 
which the national will had not 
delegated; and that I have every- 
where, and always, obeyed thoſe of 
which a free conſtitution had de- 
termined the forms and the limits. 

« But I am queſtioned reſpect- 
ing a fact Did I propoſe to Mare- 
chal Luckner to march to Paris 
with our armies ?— To which I an- 
ſwer in four words— 1? is not true. 


« A FAYETTE.“ 


The letter of Marechal Luckner 
himſelf was not leſs deciſive a aĩnſt 
the teſtimony of the ſix members 
of the aſſembly. He denied in 
ſtrong terms that ever any propoſal 
was made to him of marching to 
Paris, and lamented that ſuch a con- 
ſtruction ſhould be put upon a con- 
verſation, which it was evident 
theſe gentlemen muſt nave miſun- 
derſtood. It was indeed ſomething 
very ſingular, and by no means 
favourable to their veracity, that 


they had ſuffered the Marechal to 


depart from Paris without citing. theſe unwarrantable proceeding), 
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him to the bar, or demanding any 


explanation of ſo extraordinary 


converſation. 

The decifion upon the charge; 
againſt M. La Fayette was deferred 
to the 8th of Auguſt, when a long 
and tumultuous debate took place, 
M. Jean de Brie, one of the mot 
factious members of the aſſembly, 
made the report, which concluded 
by propoſing a decree of accuſation, 
and was highly applauded by the 
diſgraceful mob that infeſted the 

leries. He was anſwered in a 
moſt able and eloquent ſpeech by 
M. Vaublanc, who was hiſſed vehe. 
mently by the galleries, but applaud. 
ed by the majority of the members: 
at length the motion for a decree of 
accuſation was rejected by 406 voices 
again. l 224. 

It was evident from this deciſion, 


that the aſſembly, weak and incom. . 


petent as it was, {till preſerved ſome 
ſhare of decency in its character 
and proceedings; but the Jacobins 
had made ſure of their party: the 
mob were completely devoted to 
them, and they hoped to carry by 
their force the boldeit meaſures, 
Innumerable addreſſes had been pre- 
ſented to the legiſlature, which con- 
tained the moſi inſolent and outra- 
eous abuſe of the king and royal 
amily ; even the conſtitution, which 
had ſq lately been an object of ado- 
ration with the whole nation, was 
openly reviled both within and with- 
out the doors of the :fſembly, and 


the galleries never tailed to teſtify 


their diſpleaſure with their uſual in- 
decency. The reſtoration of Petion 
was the ſignal to the directory 0! the 
ent to reſign, tough their 
only crime was ndcarouring to re- 
ſtrain the fatal inſanity of laction, 
and to ſupport a conſtitution they 
had laboured to eſtabliſh. 
While we cannot but cenfure 


the 
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the ſame principle of candour and 
equity obliges us to look to their 
origin, the concert ot princes againſt 
France, That concert has been 
wowed by themſelves, and it could 
not have been founded in any mo- 
tive of virtue or good will to France. 
In our preceding volume, we treely 
animadverted on the defects in the 
conttitution eſtabliſhed by the ai- 
ſembly in 1791. The great error 
in that conſtitution was the weak - 
neſs of the executive government. 
But that was not to be removed by 
external attack, or the interference 
of foreigners. Time, the continu- 
ance of peace, the ſupport of his 
nobility and kindred, who baſely 
forſook him for the purpoſe of gra- 
tity ing their own private reſentment, 
vere the only means of reſtoring to 
Louis XVI. that reaſonable ſhare of 
authority which was likely to effect 
his own and his people's happineſs : 
but we cannot ſuſpe& the hoſtile 
ſovereigns of any fach benevolent 
deſign as that of procuring for 
france a juſt and equal govern- 
nent: their ſucceſs, ſnould the 
conteſt terminate in their favour, 
vill explain their deſigns; it will 
then appear whether or not their 
mmediate object was to take ad- 
rantage of the diſtreſſes of France 
vb procure for themſelves what is al- 
ways the fooliſh paſſion of mo- 
tarchs, an acceſſion of territory. 
Some time mu1i generally elapſe 
before the veil is entirely removed 
from | mg + tranſactions. Whe- 
ber there actually exiſted or not a 
tonnexion and correſpondence 
between the hoſtile powers and the 
court of France; whether the league 
df Pilnitz and the inimical proceed- 
gs of Auſtria ure either planned 
y the royal party at home, or ap- 
foved by the king, is at preſent 
molved in impenetrable obſcurity. 
lde afirmatiye is almoſt univerſally 
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believed in France; but it is believed 
on 0 and not on poſitive 
evidence on the other hand, the 
friends of Louis have been iirenuous 
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in denying the charge. They aſſert 


that his perſonal influence with 
Leopold actually prevented that mo- 
narch from engaging in hoftilities, 
and that every effort was made as 4 
ſovereign and a brother, by the able 
and truſty agency of M. Bigot de 
St. Croix, to Induce the emigrant 

princes to return to the bofom 
their country. 

Whatever concluſion poſteri 
may be diſpoſed to draw upon this 
ſul ject, upon better evidence than 
lies before the public at this period, 
certain it is, that every mes ſure of 
the combined courts appeared cal. 
culated to precipitate the ruin of 
the unfortunate monarch, for 
whoſe cauſe they profeſſed to have 
taken up arms. It was of little 
immediate avail to him, whether 
he was really innocent of any trai- 
terous deſign agaiuſt his country or 
not, provided it was believe in 
France; and how ſhould it not be 
univerſally believed, when the 
emperor and the king of Pruſſia 
poſitively aſſerted, in their procla- 
mation, that the king was not 
fincere in accepting the conſtitu- 
tion?“ . | 
The inſulting and fanguinary 
manifeſto iſſued at Coblentz, on 
the 25th of July by the duke of 
Brunſwick, infinuated the ſame 
fact, and, as well as that of 
the 24th of the ſame month, was 
calculated to have the very worſt 
effect upon the populace of Paris. 
It left no middle party n the na- 
tion; all who v iſhed to pref-rve a 
government, in any degree pcprlar; 
all who conceived that a limitation 
of the ſupreme authority was a de- 
firable circumſtance, were thrown, 
by theſe meaſures, into the hands 
Lz of 
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of the avowed republicans, and 
felt themſelves compelled to pive 
way to the ſanguinary 8 of 
that fanatical party, or at once 
accede to the deſtruction of liberty 
by the army of tue duke of Brunſ- 
wick -A fatal alternative, which 
rendered it almoſt impoſſible to be 
at once the friend of order and the 
friend of liberty! 5 

The unſortunate Louis did not 
dare to preſent this declaration to 
the aſſembly as an authentic paper. 
The very letter which ſubmitted it 
to the inſpection of the legiſlature 
queſtioned its authenticity; and 
though the royal meſſage was re- 
plete with the ſtrongeſt, and pro- 
dably the moſt ſincere 5 i 
of patriotiſm, the propoſal of 
printing it for the uſe of the depart- 
ments was rejected, and the noto- 
riety of the matter authorized in 
point of fact the inſolent remark 
of M. Iſnard, that the king had 
a ſſerted what was not true.” The 
republican party acquired new 
acceſſions of vigour and of autho- 
rity; and on tae; zd of Auguſt 
the fatal die was caſt, when M. 
Petion, at the head of the ſections 
of Paris, appeared at the bar of the 
aſſembly to demand the depoſition 
of the king. The audacious pro- 
poſal was heard with horror by all 
good patriots; but it was followed 
by others of the ſame nature on the 
6:h and 7th. A petition bad lain 


for eight days on the altar of the 


Champ de Mars, and was pre- 
ſented by a countleſs multitude on 
the Gth, whor.were preceded by a 
pike crowned, with the Jacobin 
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enſign, the red woollen cap, with 
an inſcription upon it, The depo. 
fition of the king.” 

In compliance with theſe re. 
ae requiſitions, the afſembly at 
ength determined to come to a 
deciſion on this difficult and dan. 
gerous ſubject, and the fatal roth 
of Auguſt was appointed for the 
diſcuſſion. "The affenbly, how- 
ever, had exhibited ſome prooks of 
caution and temperance which did 
not coincide with the impetuoſity 
of the Jacobins, and the urgency 
of their cauſe. The federates had 
been detained on various pretences 
in the metropolis, and even if their 
ſtay could be protra&ed, the 
leaders of the party were doubtful 
whether harmony could long exiſt 
beiween them and the mob of 
Paris: the paſſions of .the people 
were now inflamed; but the French 
are verſatile, and a change of opi- 
nion might ſucceed. In few words, 
there can be little doubt but that it 
was well underſtood that the peo- 
ple were to be excited by the 
Jacobin party, and that force and 
a mob were to effect what they 
deſpaired of from the legally con- 
ſtituted powers. In proof of this 
aſſertion many facts might be ad- 
duced. To ſome foreigners regu- 
lar notice was given by the leaders 
of this party to abſent themſelves 
from Paris on that day; and ve 
know, from the | beſt authority, 
that one of the moſt active in the 
conſpiracy was heard to ſay, * It 
we cannot -provoke the people t9 
riſe by the tenth, we are loſt.” 
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of Auguſt, was about 700. On 
theſe the court party placed their 
ſtrongeſt reliance for the defence of 
the palace. | 

Beſides the Swiſs, the number of 
. gentlemen and others who repaired 
to the palace on this melancholy 
_ occaſion, is ſaid to have amounted 
to from twelve to thirteen hundred 
men, 

As theſe were, however, not con- 
fidered as quite ſufficient, the com- 
mander of the national guards, M. 
Mandat, an honeſt man, and attach- 
ed to the conſtitution, having re- 
reſented to the mayor the appre- 
r which he 18 for 
the ſafety of the royal family, had 
obtained from that magiſtrate a 
written order to defend the palace 
With all his force, and to repel the 
attack of any invader. The detach- 
ments of national guards, which M. 
Mandat had ordered to the palace 
upon this occaſion, are ſtated at 
ut 2400 men, with twelve pi 
of cannon; and to theſe we may 
add the gendarmerie a cheval, a 
body of cavalry amounting to about 
1000. 

With this force, well - ordered and 
well- arranged, it is the opinion of 
ſome, that had there exiſted a ſuf- 
ficient portion of ſpirit, firmneſs, 


and unanimity in the council within. 


the caſtle of the Tuilleries, it might 
ſucceſsfully have reſiſted the deſigns 
of the republicans, Some depen- 
dence was alſo to be placed upon 
the temper and moderation which 

e majority of the aſſembly had 
lately exhibited, and upon the in- 
dignation which the more reſpec- 


table inhabitants of Paris had ex- 


preſſed with reſpect to the outrages 
of the zoth of June, 

The gth of Auguſt was ſpent in 
tumultuous and diſturbed debates in 
the aſſembly. M. Vaublanc and 
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the Tuilleries, previous to the roth 


ſome other members, ſuſpected of 
an attachment to the cauſe of roy. 
alty, complained that they had been 
purſved, ill treated, and in dan 
of being aſſaſſinated; and claimed 
the protection of the nation. As 
the aſſembly manifeſted an inclinz. 
tion to proceed with deliberation in 
the deciſion of the great queſtion 
relative to the ſuſpenſion of the 
king, the rage of the populace wa 
greatly excited. The mayor ap- 
peared at the bar, and alledged be 
could not be anſwerable for the 
peace of the city ; he added, that it 
was generally underſtood that the 
alarm bell was to ſound at mid. 
night, and that the palace was to 
be aſſailed. | 

Within the Tuilleries all was 
conſternation and diſmay. Some 
ſhew of order was however pre- 
ſerved, 
night the mayor repaired to the 
— #here he remained till be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the 
morning, There is no proof that 
he was detained by force, but the 
diſaffected made ale of the circum- 
ſtance of his remaining there to cir- 
culate a report to the injury of the 
royal party, that he was either 
murdered or kept as a hoſtage. As 
the report however reached the al. 
ſembly, which ſat all night, the 
preſident thought proper to order 
him before them, and he immedi- 
ately appeared at their bar. M. 
Petion was afterwards, probably by 
his own deſire, put under an aml- 
cable arreſt by his own party at bis 
houſe, as he was aſhamed or afraid 
to appear more openly in fo dil- 

race ful a tranſaction. 

At midnight the alarm bell was 
ſounded, and the drums beat to arm 
through the city, In this moment 
of confuſion a moſt unjuſtifiable and 


illegal ſtep was taken. As it wi 


pretended that the preſent cound 
0 


At about eleven o'clock at 


of the commune did not poſſeſs the 
confidence of the people, a few per- 
ſons from each of the ſections im- 
mediately afſembled to ele& a new 


one, and the meaſure was carried 


into effect upon the ſpot, to the ex- 
duſion of the whole municipality, 
M. M. Petion, Manuel, and Dan 
on, only excepted, This ſelf- 
ceted commune took immediate 
poſſeſſion of the common hall, and 
Yoceeded to ſuch meaſures as 
night moſt effeQually promote the 
deligns of the inſurgents, 

One of their firſt reſolves proved 
fatal to the royal party, As M. 
Mandat was known to be a deter- 
mined ſupporter of the conſtitution, 
as it was evident that his preſence 
would afford the ſtrongeſt encou- 
ragement to the national guards, 
and would greatly contribute to the 
retaining of them in their duty, and 
as the order which he had received 
from the mayor was an additional 
authority in the eyes of the ſoldiery 
and the people; it was determined 
by any means to deprive the king of 
this eſſential ſupport. The crea- 
tion of a new municipality was not 
known at the palace, and under the 
cover of this deluſion a meſſage was 
lpatched to M. Mandat, requiring 
us attendance at the common-hall, 
der the pretence that they had 
omething of the utmoſt importance 
o communicate to him. M. Man- 
lat was at that moment occupied in 
ſigning to the detachments of the 
auonal guards their different poſts ; 
ind, as if ſuſpicious of a conſpiracy 
zanſt his life, he heſitated to obey 
ae order. A new meſſage more 
refing than the former was there- 
bre ſent, and M. Rœderer, the pro- 
ureur ſyndic, who is with ſome 
jitce ſuſpected of being a party in 
ue plot, joined with two other mu- 
icipal otticers who were preſent, in 


krſuading him to obey the com- 
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mands of the conſtituted authorities. 
He left the palace about four 
o' clock in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the town-houſe, accoms 
panied by a ſingle aid du camp. 
We may eafily imagine the ſur- 
prize of this unfortunate officer at 
meeting an aſſembly ſo different 
from what he had expected; and his 
ſurpriſe muſt have been augmented 
at finding himſelf abrupily charged 
with a plot to maſſacre the people. 
After a ſhort interrogation he was 
ordered to the abbey priſon, but as 
he deſcended the ſtairs he was ſhot 
through the head with a piſtol, and 


inſtantly diſpatened wita ſpears and 


hangers. M. Santerre was ap- 
pointed by the ſame authority to 
the command of the national guard, 
Which however he did not immedi- 
ately aſſume. X 

The king had not cloſed his eyes 
during the whole of this eventful 
night ; indeed the only part of the 
family who retired to reit were the 
royal infants. At fix o'clock it was 
thought expedient that the king 
ſhould review the troops. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the court- 
yards, where he was ſaluted with 
the acclamation of Vive le Rai 
from the Swiſs, and it was echoed 
by the national guards. Ihe artil- 
lery, however, and the battalion of 
croix rouge, ſhouted Vive la Na- 
tion! and ſome of the more inſo- 
lent and diſaffected, Vive Petion! 

As the ational guards were de- 
prived of their commander, and 
conſequently at that moment were 
governed. by no effective au horitys 
the example of the artillery foon be- 
came . contagious, and their unruly 
and indecent conduct ſoon evinced 
how little dependence was to be 
placed upon their fidelity. 

As ſoon as the Kg returned 
ſrom reviewing the troops, the gen- 
tlemen who were in the palace 

formed 
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Formed themſelves into regular 
companies of lite guards, and, as 
moſt of them were trained to arms, 
they formed in an admirable manner 
forthe protection of the interior of 
the palace, and, animated by enthu- 
ſiaſm and deſpair, would undoubtedly 
have made a moft gallant defence, 
had the king remained at their 
head. The national guards within 
the palace were addreiled in ſtrong 
and pathetic terms by the king and 
ueen. They were penetrated with 
the enthuſiaſm of loyalty ; an invo- 
Juntary tear ſtarted into every eye, 
and in language more expreflive 
than words, every man appeared to 
profeſs his intention to die for mo- 
narchy and the conſtitution. 
Poſterity will perhaps condemn, 
and the unhappy monaich had ſoon 
reaſon to regret, the ſudden reſolu- 
tion into which he was unpelled b 
the timidity or treachery of M. 
Rœderer. At eight o'clock that 
officer entered the council chamber 
where their majeſties were, at the 
head of the department; and his 
firſt words were, “No perſon ſhall 
interpoſe between the Ng and the 
department.”* He requeſted to ſpeak 
with the king and qu-en in private: 
he proceeded to repreſent the immi- 
nent /danger which at this moment 
impended over the head .of their 
majeſties and all that were attached 
to them; he aſſured them that very 
few of the national guard were to 
be depended upon, and that the 
majority were totaliy corrupted. 
That inſtead ot defending the palace, 
they would inſtantly join the affail- 
ants; that the number of the inſur- 
gents was ſuch that it was inſanity 
to oppoſe, and intreated that they 
would repair, as to the only aſylum 
which was open to them, to the 
national aſſembly. Ihe, queen, 
whoſe penetration led her to ſuſpect 
a conſpiracy, aud whaie force of 
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mind was generally more difn{-4 
to reſiſtance than ſubmiſſion, od. 
poſed with vehemence M. Ra. 
rer's propoſal, and exclaimed, «11, Wil, 
ſooner than remove the wou'd te Wi; 
nailed to the walls of the palzc-," Wil ; 


But the habitual gentleve(s of de s 
king's character induced him » MW; 
comply. They ſtriftly ſorbad tut 
ariſtocratic friends to accompuny * 
them; but it was with grief and A 
relutance that they ſubmitted 9 * 
the command of their beloved mal. g 


ter, to ſeparate themſelves from his a 
perſon in the hour of calamity ad 
danger, | 

lhe king met withino interrvo. g. 
tion in croſſing the Tuilleries to the er 
ſtair-cale leading to the terrace of pr 
the Feuillans, but there he was de- 
tained near a quarter of an hour by ti 
the populace, Who mingled, with 2 
the groſſeſt abute, the moſt alarm. 


ing threats againſt his royal pern. fe 
The directory of the department f hs: 
length prevaiicd on the multitude ane 
to give way, and one of the moit 


forward of the inſurgents (oatclied dat 
the dauphin out of the queen's arms 
and carried him to the ailembly, of 


The legiſlative body, at the mo- the 
ment their majeſties entered, were Wl bo 
engaged in a tumultuous debate, on Wi tue 
the motion for ſending a deputation WW vn 
to conduct the king and the royal H- tion 
mily to the hall. As ſoon as he en- t 
tered, the king placed himſelf ns 
the tide of the preſident, and ad- ana 
drefled the aſſembly in theſe words: WW fort 
« I am come hither to prevent © Bi ing 
great crime Among you, gentle. Wi in; 
men, I believe myſelf in ſafety.“ gent 
The king and queen were accom nd 
panied by their ſon and daughter ing. 
and the princeſs Elizabeth A v0- WW bo 
luntary deputation of the memb s fre; 
had procecded to the door ot t, men 
hall to introduce them. | from 

A ſingular debate took place a bed 


moit immediately on the entrance af 
{las 


the royal family. It was obſerved 
by a member, that according to the 
conſtitution, thedeliberativefun&ions 
of the aſſembly were ſuſpended by 
the preſence of the king. It became 
therefore a matter of fome embar- 
riſment to know where to diſpoſe of 
the unfortunate monarch: ſome were 
for placing him at the bar, and others 
in the galleries. The king with his 
ſimily then placed themſelves on the 
benches deſtined to the minittry; but 
this was ſtill objected to: at length 
it was obſerved, that they might be 
::commodated in a (mall box, about 
en feet ſquare, on the right hand of 
the preſident, ſeparated by an iron 
grating, and which had been appfo- 
priated to the editors of a newſpaper, 
2t that time well known' under the 
tile of the Logographe, but which 
has fince been ſuppreſſed. In this 
confined fituation the royal family 
ſent fourteen hours on a burning 
bot day. expoſed to inſtant danger, 
and loaded with indignities. 

The reports which had been in- 
duſtriouſly circulated of aplot formed 
within the palace for the maſſacre 
of the citizens had already cauſed 
the ſavage multitude to thirſt for 
dlood. In the courſe of the night 
twenty-two perſons had been arreſted 
under various ſuſpicions in the ſec- 
ton of the Feuillans, and confined 


te guard-houſe. Eleven of them, 


„ho were confined in a ſeparate 
apartment, had however the good 
fortune to ſave themſelves by leap- 


ng out of a window into an adjoia- 


ng garden. For fome time the inſur- 


gents had been extremely elamourous 


the court of the Feuillans, demand- 
ing che ſacrifice of the priſoners, and 
bout half pait eight à municipal of- 


cer aſcended a bench, and exhorted 


mem with great humanity to abſtain 


hom violence and cruelcy. {his re- 


eclable magiſtrate was ſoon fi- 
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lenced by clamour, and a horrid ban- 
ditti, headed by a wretch who diſ- 
graced the name and form of wo- 
man, a - proſtitute of the name of 
'Theroigne, proceeded to the com- 
mittee, to demand their immediate 
ſlaughrer. Nine innocent perſons 
wire thus inhumanly murdered, ſome 
of them by the hands of the infamous 
Theroigne, Among theſe was a M. 
Sulca, a man of letters, of great me- 
rit, whh»le only crime was being at- 
tached to his king, and the abbe Bou- 
you, a dramatic writer. The heads 
were immediately fixed on pikes, 
and carried as trophics round the 
city, to increaſe (had it been neceſ- 
ſary) the cannibaliſm of the popu- 
lace, and the fears and the horror 
of all honeſt men, 

It was a moſt unfortunate circum» 
ſtance, that the king, on his depar- 
ture from the palace, did not leave 
diſtinct orders to thoſe who remained, 
to capitulate. Much bloodthed 
would probably have been avoided 
by this means; and there is even 
ſome reaſon to think that the event 
might have proved more favourable 
to the king himſelf than it did. The 
democratic party charge this neg- 
1 -to the duplicity of the king, 
who they alledge wuhed to ſecure 
two chances to himſelf ; the reſto. 
ration to his former dignity, ſhould 
the party within the palace prove 
victorious, and at the worſt he expect - 
ed to eſcape with his life by taking 
ſhelter in the national aſſembly. This 


account of his motives is, however, 


probably no more than one of thoſe 
uncharitable inſinuations which at 
ſuch a criſis the malignity of party 
uſually invents; and the conduct of 
the king is more naturally to be 
attributed to that confuſion and 
anxiety, Which at ſuch a criſis de- 
prives the moſt collected mind of 
half its functions. At this diſtance 
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we can reaſon with temperance and 
judgment: but how ſhould we have 
acted, if placed in circumſtances ſo 
extremely difficult and trying to 
human infirmity? 
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To complete the public calamity, 


time was not allowed to remedy the 
omiſſion; for before orders could be 
diſpatched to this effect, before re- 
collection had perhaps ſuggeſted to 
the king the neceſlity of forwarding 
ſuch orders, it was too late. The 
royal family were ſcarcely ſeated in 
the box of the Logographe, when a 
drradſul cannonading ſhock the aſ- 
fembly. Some members roſe from 
their ſeats, and appeared diſpoſed 
to ſeek their perſonal ſafety by fight z 

but the preſident calling them to or- 

der, deſired them to recollect that 

every man was at his poſt. The 

Ring informed the preſident that he 

had left ſtrict orders with the Swiſs 

not to fire upon the people. | 

It has been diſputed who were the 
firit aggreſſors on this unhappy oc- 
caſion. The point appears ditficult * 
to aſcertain, and of but little impor- 
tance when decided. We ſhall report 
the progrei: of this deplorable con- 
teſt as far as the materials we are 
in poſſc iñon of will enable us to pro- 
ceed. 

'The number of the inſurgents 
has been ſtated at about 20,000 ef- 
fective men. The crowd of idle 
ſpectators wi1o followed them, partly 
from curioſity and partly in hopes of 
plunder, is not to be eſtimated. The 
active rebels, conſiſted chiefly of the 
lower clafs of the inhabitants of the 
ſaburbs, diſtinguiſhed, as we before 
intimated, by ine appellation of an 
eulgiits, with ſome nundreds of the 
Marſelois, and other federates, who 
were certainly the moſt daring, and 
con ibuted mott to the ſucceſs of 
the «£0 prize, They were mar- 
ſhailed in tolerable order under the 
command of a Pruſſian, a ſoldier of 
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fortune, of the name of Weiſterma, 
and were armed ſome with ſpear, 
ſome with muſkets, and had with 
them in the center not leſs than 30 
pieces of cannon. 

The retreat of the king was fatal 
to the defence of the palace. The 
gentlemen within formed themſelyez, 
as well as they could, part with and 

rt without arms, in military array; 

ut as they had it no longer in 
charge to defend the perſon of the 
king, they ſhould have mingled with 
the national guards, and kept up 
their ſpirits by laying aſide thole 
diſtinctions which they knew were 
become ſo odious to the people, 
de moſt loyal among the national 
guards were diſpirited by the lol 
of their commander and dilguited 
by the flight of the king. Murmurs 
circulated among them; the purport 
of which was, that © they were inc vi- 
tably betrayed, and 2 with arilto- 
crats on the one hand} and with the 
Swiſs on the other, they were between 
two fires,” Even the Swils them- 
ſelves were completely diſcouraged. 
Their commander in chief, M. Af. 
fry, was abſent; M. Bachmann, 
ſecond in command, and his adju- 
tant, had accompanied the king to 
the national aſſembly; the captains 
of the companies were either not at 
their poſts ; or thoſe who were, were WW: 1 
utterly at a loſs what courle to 
purſue, 

At about a quarter paſt nine the 
gates of the cour royale were forced 
open, and the mob raſhed furioully 
in, headed by a party of the Mar- 
ſellois, whoſe leader drew them up 
in two ſquare diviſions facing the 
— They brandiſhed their 
pears, and levelled their pieces 
with menacing. geſtures; while the 
Swiſs and national guards from the 
windows intreated them by figns to 
keep the peace and withdraw. 

A few of the /ans culottes at length 
pro· 


proceeded to the footof the firſt air- 
caſe, and ſeizing the Swiſs centinel, 
and ſoon after five other of his 
countrymen, diſarmed them, and 
the main body then ruſhing in, 
cruelly beat out the brains of the 
defenceleſs victims. On obſerving 
this outrage, the Swiſs drew up in 


and Werder of battle, ſome on the ſtair- 
ae, others on the ſteps facing the 
in hapel door, and ſeeing no alterna- 
the ere but to ſtand on the defenſive, 


fired upon the murderers. At the 
me moment a national officer who 
headed a party of the rebels, having 
fred his piſtol againſt the walls of the 
palace, provoked thoſe who were in 
he windows to return the fire. The 
iſalants then applied their matches 
d the cannon, and the engagement 
don became . — 


port WF The conteſt chiefly lay between 
-e Marſellois and the Swiſs. The 
to- Ponal guards within the palace 


emed at a loſs what party to take, 
ther way a ſemblance of duty a 

reared to diſarm them, and with- 
odd them from active meaſures, 
Ihe gendarmerie were in the ſame 
tuation, and a party of them who 
h- Wd their Ration near the coach- 
vules were at one time raked by 
0 fires from the Swiſs and the 
dels, and out of 1c0 men, loſt 
in this inglorious inactivity. 
iter a moſt gallant reſiſtance of 
lore than an hour, in which the 


the iss were frequently victorious in 
ced {ferent parts, theſe brave men, 
uſly a the want of ammunition, and 
ar- erpowered by numbers, were ob- 
| up eed to give way. The banditti, 
the {aged inſtead of being intereſted 
heir WP their gallantry and geln, pur- 
ces the fugitives with the rancour 
the WF avages, and the victory was con- 
the red into a maſſacre, The na- 


al guards, either from policy or 
Wm that enthuſiaſm which we 
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know to be contagious, united with 
the populace in the extermination of 
thoſe whom but juſt before they had 
regarded as their fellow-ſoldiers. 
Al the Swiſs who were in the palace 
were murdered ; many of them on 
their knees imploring quarter. A 
ſmall party of 17 had taken refuge in 
the veſtry room of the chapel, and 
as they had not been engaged from 
the firſt, they imagined that they 
might ſecure the clemehcy of their 
victors by ſurrendering at diſcretion, 
and ſhouting vive la nation! but 

they no ſooner laid down their arms 

than they were put to death, 

Another party attempted to eſcape 

through Marſan court; about eighty 

were killed, the remainder ſecreted 

themſelves in hay-lofts, and in other 

lurking places; ſome perſons lent 

them cloaths to diſguiſe themſelves, 

and a few of them conſequently 

eſcaped, but ſeveral died with hun- 

ger and fatigue. \ 

The gentlemen who remained in 
the palace ſaw no alternative at this 
formidable criſis, but to make their 
way as well as they could to the 
national aſſembly. The only poſſible 
road was through the queen's gate; 
they rallied all the Swiſs whom they 
found diſperſed in their Way, and 
as many of the national guard as 
ſtill retained their fidelity, The 
number of the fugitives might 
amount to five hundred ; but as ouly 
one perſon could paſs throagh the 
gate at a time, they were expoſed 
to a continual fire from ſeveral 
battalions ſtationed at about thirty 
yards diſtance: as the red uniform of 
the Swiſs attracted particular notice, 
theſe devoted ſtrangers were ſtill the 
greateſt ſufferers. 

Of the remainder ſome eſcaped 
by the gardens, and others in ſmall 
parties made good their progreſs to 
different parts of the city, where- 
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upon diſperſing, they were ſecreted 
and ſaved by the humanity of in- 
dividuals. It is however with pain 
that we find ourſelves obliged to add, 
that of this fine and gallant regi- 
ment of Swiſs, the whole number 
that ſurvived the maſſacre did not 
amount to two hundred. | heſe, by 
a decree of the aſſembly, were put 
under the protection of the ſtate. 
The defenceleſs victims wao were 
found in the palace were all involved 
in one promiſcuous maſſacre, Ihe 
gentleman uſhers, the pages, thoſe 
who were in the loweſt and molt ſer- 
vile offices, were ſlaughtered wita- 
out diſcrimination. Streams of blood 
defiled the edifice of the Tuilleries 
from the roof to he foundations, 
The ſhocking barbarities which were 
ractiſed on the dead bodies of the 
wiſs it would be offeniive to de- 
cency to relate. The maſſacre was 
followed by a general pillage of the 
palace. Some cheits indeed, con- 
taining papers and aſſignats, and 
even {ome of the royal plate, were 


taken from the plunderers, and - 


brought into the hall of the national 
aſſembly. 

The maſſacre within the palace 
was the ſignal for aſſaſlination with- 
out. 'The reſentment which the re- 
filtance of the Swiſs had excited, 
was directed even to the porters at 
the coffee-houſes and hotels, who go 
under the general appellation of 
Swiſs, and ſeveral of them were 
murdered. M. Carl, Licutenant 
Colonel of the foot gendarmerie 
was killed in the, afternoon on 
coming out of the Logographic 
lodge where the royal family were; 
and M. D*'Hermigny, a colonel of 
the gendarmerie, met his fate in tae 
ſquare before the hotel de ville, 

Of all the victims of popular 

hrenzy on this memorable day, none 
is more to be deplored than M. Cler- 
mont Tonnerre. Our readers muſt 
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diſmilled for tome offence is 121d t 


recollect, that no man had renders 
more eminent ſervices to the caulec 
liberty in the commencement of ths 
revolution than this unfortunate ge.. 
tle man; and even when he ceaſcd i; Wc: 
act with tae popular party, his og. iſ « 
polition was always reſpectable u 
temperate. It would perhaps hare WW: 
been happy for France if the may. 2 
ims of moderation Which this TI in 
man inculcated, had been mor: f. 
vourably attended to even in the ion: 
conſtituent aſſembly. He was u. 
doubtedly the friend of liberty, ba Wh: 
he thought liberty better ſecured by Mir. 
not attempting too much, His a; 
tachment to limited monarchy hal ic! 
rendered him odious to the pop4/:c: ee 
in the preſent moment of deluſion, 
and his abilities marked him out u 
their demagogues for deſtruttiot. 
On the morning of the 10th he found 
his houſe ſurrounded by a mob, 
under the pretence that arms were 
ſecreted there; at the ſame time te 
received an order to appear befor 
the committee of his ſectiou. Wie 
he remained there, his houſe w:s 
ſcarched and his innocence acknow- 
ledged. Conſcious of the rectitule 
of his own intentions, he had the 
imprudence to venture to run 
through the midit of the mob, u 
violence he reſtrained for a conlider- 
able time by the charms of b 
eloquence. A ſervant whom he ha 


have embraced this opportunity 
gratify his revenge, by continu 
to exaſperate the fury of the mult 
tude. It is to be lamented that i 
efforts were too ſucceſsful, 
While theſe diſgraceful ſcent 
were acting, the national aſſed! 
{ill proceeded, in its own phrale, “ 
deliberate.” But its deliberatio! 
were no longer free z they were ov?! 
awed by a clamorous multituce | 
the galleries, and by troops of ri 
fans without, who threatened © 
5 re 
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erg Nes of thoſe who dared to think, to 
neden, or act for themfeives. The 


Feet hearts were appalled, and in 
027. te and confuſion, a ſeries of de- 
does were drawn up and paſſed, 
op- declaring the executive power 
ended, ; the authority given by 
hare WW: conltirution to Louis XVIth 
max. n that moment revoked ; and in- 
area ing che people to meet in primary 
: H. rablies, and to form a national 
1 the Moovention,”” which by a ſubſequent 
un- cee was appointed to meer on the 
„ba a of the enſuing month, Septzm- 
4 vr. On the fullowing day the 
a iters appointed by the king were 
 þ:1 dcared to have ſorfeited the con- 
alaceence of the nation, and a new 
fon, Wrecutive council was appointed, aud 
ut o erüted of M. Roland for the 
tic. ene department; MI. Servan for 


bund nt of war; and M. Claviere for 
mob, e finance. M. Le Brun was no- 
were rnated miniſter of foreign affairs, 
12 el. Danton miniſter of jullice, and 
eo. Monge of the marine. 

Vie A decree of accuſation as after- 
wa rds paſſed againit I. D'Aban- 
drt, the late miniſter of war, for 


now. 
iu iet having diimiſſed the Swils 
| thefMuards; and this was ſoon after 


owed by another agaiuſt M. L 

orte, the late intendant of the civil 
if, 
Thus in a fingle day was deſtroy- 
! by an armed mob, an edifice 
uch had employed the firit abilities 


France for three ſucceſſive years 
"mr a its erection. The French na- 
1.1 er muſt be confeiled have evinced 


ore prompt abilities for deſtroying 
un for building up, and the para- 
ical appellation of “ architects 
f ruin” could not have eaſily 
xd a happier application. This 
Lucy (if it can deſerve the name) 


over rely neither happy in its deſign 

de in 11s effects. It is eaſier to cor- 

mt & and to amend than to produce 

* irelh creation, out of chaos to 
ire 


eſtabliſh order by a motion of the 
magic wand. It is extremely un- 
wiſe totally to annihilate a ſyſtem, 
before another is prepared to ſubſti- 
tute in its room. The conſtitution 
of 791 certainly aboundid with de- 
fects, but it would have been ſafer 
gradually t6 rectify theſe than to 
deliver over the nation for an in- 
definite ſpace of time a prey to 
anarcky, licenciouſnets, and diſor- 
der. 

Of the guilt or innocence of the 
king, poſterity will ſpeak in more 
deciiive terms than we are able at 
preſent, If he was really a party to 
the league of deſpots which was 
formed tor the ruin of his country, 
the fact will certainly extenuate, if 
not Juſtify, the violences of the 10th 
of Auguit; but in the mean time, the 
evidence which has hitherro come 
before us, allows us to charge him 
with no deſign more criminal than 
that which reaſon and candour muſt 
approve, and which there 15 room 
to believe was that of Rochfaucault, 
of La Fayette, and the moſt difin- 
tereſted pairiots of France; that of 
removing his perſon, and thoſe of the 
members of the legillature, from the 
degrading inſults, the pernicious in- 
fluence, aud the alarming outrages 
of the Lazzaroni of Paris; and till 
icme ſuch meaſure ſhall be adopted, 
whether the form of government be 
republican or ariſtocratic, it is but 
too certain that France will not en- 
joy the benefits of any government at 
all, but both her executive and 
legiſlative powers muſt languiſn 
under the horrid tyranny of a 
faction, and that faction will be the 
molt profligate and unprincipled that 
the whole nation can furniſh. 

From the example of France, 
free itates may in aſter- ages derive 
ſome inſtructive leſſons. Suppoſing 
the utmoit that the republicans al- 
ert to be true; ſuppoſing that the 

treachery 
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treachery of the king had rendered 
his depoſition neceſſary, and that the 
aſldult on the Tuilleries was the 
laudable effort of a great nation 
to liberate itſelf from impending 
ſlavery z ſtill the courſe which that 
party afterwards purſued was neither 
wiſe, patriotic, nor humane. They 
eſtabliſhed their power not by con- 
ciliatory meaſures, but by perſecu- 
tion; not by juſtice and wiſdom, but 
by aſſaſſination and maſſacre. The 
inſults offered to the fallen mo- 
narch were only calculated to ren- 
der him a more intereſting object; 
the proſecution and execution of 
the inferior agents of royalty 
could be of no uſe where royalty 
was no more, and was only cal- 
culated to increaſe the number of 
the diſaffected party, If it was ne- 
ceſſary to aboliſh monarchy, and 

to ſummon a convention, paſt ex- 
perience ſhonld have dictated the ne- 
ceſſity of aſſembling that convention 
in another part of the kingdom; 
and a form of a conſtitution ought 
to have been ready to preſent to that 


body, as ſoon as it was prepared to 


receive it. 12 

Other free ſtates inſtructed by this 
example, when they find it neceſſary 
to re form their government, will be- 
ware of employing the miniſtry of 
the populace to effect this difficult 
undertaking. They will ſtudy ra- 
ther to improve than to overturn; 
and their deciſions will be the reſult 
of inveſtigation rather than of im- 
pulſe; they will be voted not by 
acclamation, but after ſerious debate 
and temperate deliberation, 'They 
will provide againſt the audience be- 
ing more numerous and more pow- 
erful than the legiſlature itſelf, 
and will. prote& it from the de- 
gradation of being influenced by 
clubs. A reform conducted upon 
theſe principles will ceaſe to be 
that object of terror and ab- 
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horrence which French anarg 


has rendered the very word it{f > 
and the ſelfiſh or the ſenſeleſs 9; a 
will clamour againſ it. Ic 
Another caution will be ſuggeſ: ti 

by theſe proceedings to thoſe uk 
attempt revolutions by illegiina c: 
means. The moſt active conſpir th 
tors of the 1oth of Auguſt, hu 6: 
-we believe, already heartily repentel re 
of the act. Some of them . 
ſince been ſacrificed to the ve 
means which they employed then de 
ſelves; the reſt behold themſche w 
ſupplanted in the favour of the n 
pulace by a moſt daftardly . 
atrocious faction. I hey have foil id: 
and others have reaped; the gu br 
and the danger was theirs, . 
Robeſpierre and Danton have «i of 
tained the rewar d. M 
Aſter much deliberation, the ho me 
of the miniſter of juſtice was chi we 
as the habitation of the fallen no aſl 
narch and his unfortunate family | 
but on the repreſentation of MM aſl 
Manuel, who ſtated, that, in thy da 
ſituation the municipality could L 
charge themſelves with bein mi 
— ible for the perſon of the king coi 
the place of confinement was change ge! 
to the Temple, by 
The phrenzy of the populace i *P; 
not ſubſide for ſome days after i He 
ſtorming of the palace. It aſſune i us 
indeed not the formidable aſped oi the 
a general inſurrection, but it de 
no leſs ſavage and dreadful in n 
effects. Several atrocious aſſaſia i vi: 
tions were committed, and amo the 
others the reſpectable and viruoi din 
Rochfaucault fell a ſacrifice to e 
attachment to the king and confiigghioi 
tion. After having, with the iſ 
of the department, been concem e 
in the ſuſpenſion of Petion ſh" 
Manuel, he found it no longer i" © 
to remain in Paris. He retired ue 


his own eſtate, but the blood-hout 
carefully tracked his ſteps, and 
| + V 


was ſcarcely arrived before he was 
aſſaſſinated : his own tenants either 
aiding in the murder, or at leaſt 
looking on with criminal ſtupefac- 


tion. 

The abſurd rage of the demo- 
cratie mob on the days ſucceeding 
the 10th of Auguſt, was not con- 
fned to the living objects of their 
reſentment ; but with 2 barbarity 
which has rendered proverbial the 
northern ravagers of Europe, they 
demoliſhed every veſtige of art 
which had the remoteſt relation to 
monarchy or ariſtocracy : even the 
tatue of Henry IVth, ſo long the 
idol of the patriotic party, was 
broken in pieces, merely becauſe it 
was the ſtatue of a king. The buſts 
of M. M. Neckar, Fayette, 
Mirabeau, and all the leading 
members of the conſtitutional party 
were alſo ſought out with a ridiculous 
aſiduity and demoliſhed. 

On the night of the 12th the 
aſſembly, apprehenſive of a formi- 
dable oppoſition from the army of 
La Fayette, diſpatched three com- 
miſſioners of their own body to 
counteract the movements of that 
general, M. La Fayette, however, 
dy a ſingular accident, was previouſly 
appriſed of the events of the 10th. 
He had ſent M. Darblais, one of 
us ſtaff officers, with diſpatches to 
the war miniſter 9 M. Darblais, on 
de morning of the 11th, had ad- 
ranced almoſt within fight of Paris, 
when he was met by a grenadier of 
the national guards who appriſed 
tim of his danger, and adviſed him 
change horſes and return with all 
pollible ſpeed. At Sedan, on his way 
tack, he found M. La Fayette, who, 
ter ſtating the facts to the ma- 
pitrates of that town, adviſed them, 
n duty to the king and conſtitution, 
varrett the commiſſioners, who ac- 
ardingly on their arrival there, 

792 
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were ſeized and detained in priſon 
from the 14th to the zoth. 

In the mean time M. La Fayette 
returned to the camp; and imme- 
diately diſtributed among the batta- 
lions the following letter : 


« Citizen ſoldiers, 

« It is no longer time to conceal 
from you what is going forward; 
the conſtitution you ſwore to main- 
tain is no more; a banditti from 
Marſeilles, and a troop of faFtious 
men, beſieged the ce of the 
Tuilleries; the national and Swiſs 

uards made a vigorous reſiſtance, 

ut for want of ammunition 
were obliged to ſurrender. 

« General d' Affry, his aids: de: 
camp, and his whole family, were 
murdered. 

« The king, queen, and all the 
royal family eſcaped to the national 
aſſembly; the factious ran thither 
holding a ſword in one hand} and 
fire in the 2 2 _ = 
legiſlative body to ſuperſede the 
king, which was done Fr the ſake 
of ſaving his life, 

Citizens, you are no longer re- 
preſented ; the national aſſembly 
are in a ſtate of ſlavery; your ar- 
mies are without leaders; Petion 
reigns; the ſavage Danton and his 
ſatellites are maſters. Thus, ſol- 
diers, it is your province to ex- 
amine whether you will reſtore the 
hereditary repreſentative to the 
throne, or ſubmit to the diſgrace of 
having a Pecion for your king,” 


The general, at the firſt moments 
when this communication to the 
ſoldiery was made, found their diſ- 
poſitions not unfavourable to the 
cauſe of the conſtitution ; but he 
ſoon diſcovered that fidelity was 


only to be expected from a ſmall 


circle of friends. Apprehenſive 
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therefore that in the ſpirit of revolt 
which his army manifeſted, his life 
would be attempted by ſome aſſaſſin, 


or that he would certainly be deli 
vered up into the hands of his ad- 


verſaries; on the 19th of Auguſt he 


left the camp in the night, accom- 
panied only by his ſtaff and a few 
ſervants. They took the route of 
Rochefort in Liege, which, being a 
neutral country, they hoped to paſs 
unmoleſted; but an Auſtrian gene- 
ral of the name of Harancourt, be- 
ing ſtationed there with an advanced 
party, arreſted the fugitives, con- 
trary to the law of nations, and 


ſent them priſoners to Namur. We, 


are ſorry to add, that theſe unfor- 
tunate exiles have ever ſince been 
detained the victims of tyranny, 
and confined in a noiſome dungeon, 
for no other crime, or rather under 
no other pretext, than that of hav- 
ing been members of the national 
aſſembly of France. 

The fate of this brave and diſin- 
tereſted patriot is not calculated to 
exalt our opinions of human nature; 
on the one hand we behold him aban- 
doned by the people, for whom he 
had made {o many ſacrifices ; on the 
other, oppreſſed by a combination 
of kings, while his attachment to 
the cauſe of monarchy is the ſource 
of his calamity. 'That M. La Fay- 
ette is a chacatter without a blemiſh, 
would be too bold an aſſertion to be 
made of any human being. His 
error was the error of a young and 
ingenuous mind, which in its ardent 
zeal for the liberty and happineſs of 
his fellow creatures, did not permit 
him to diſtinguiſh what was practi- 
cable from what was merely ſpecu- 
lative and viſionary. à more tem- 
perate and mature judgment would 
perhaps have led him to oppoſe that 
fatal degradation of the executive 
power, which proved the ruin of 
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authority, of government and order, 
in France; but m this he was no 
more guilty than the reſt of the 
conſtituent ailembly ; and though 
in his judgment he may have erred, 
in his principles we muſt allow hin 
to have been always conſiſtent, 
Faithful to his oath, to his king, to 
his engagements, he was among 
the firſt to oppoſe the ſeditious de- 
ſigns of the Jacobin club, and 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
thoſe who contended for the main- 
tenance of order and civil obe. 
dience. To have received with 
cordiality the illuſtrious confeſſor of 
regulated liberty, would have been 
noble and magnanimous—To im- 
priſon and perſecute virtue and 
valour in diſtreſs, was mean and 
daſtardly; but, from Tiberius to 
the preſent times, cowardice has 
been the uniform characteriſtic of 
tyranny, | 

General Arthur Dillon influenced 
by the counſel, and perhaps by the 
character and example of M. La 
Fayette, ſeemed at firſt inclined to 
imitate his conduct; and by the or- 
ders which he publiſhed to his army 
on the 13th, he excited ſo ſtrong a 
ſuſpicion againſt him, that a decree 
was actually paſſed for his ſuſpen- 
ſion. He however was ſo fortunate 
as to retract in time, and upon the 
arrival of the commiſſioners of the 
aſſembly at Valenciennes, he found 
means ſo completely to conciliate 
their eſteem, that the decree was 
repealed, and he was again rein- 
ſtated in his full authority. 

The politic Dumourier, who had 
aſſumed the command at Maulde, 
ſaw from the firſt the party which 
it was neceſſary to embrace, 
and anticipated the wiſhes of the 
aſſembly, by applauding the nes 
revolution even before the arrival 
of their commiſſioners ; by this — 
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tunate ſtep he regained the entire 
conidence of the republicans, 
which he had loſt by his conti- 


nuafice in the miniſtry, and in con- 


ſequence was afterwards appointed 
to ſucceed M. la Fayette in his 
command. 

Marſhal Luckner took the ſame 
decided part. In his letter to the 
aſſembly, he even inſinuated that it 
was the treachery of the court which 
had compelled him to retreat in the 
midſt of victory from the Nether- 
lands; and, added “ that now the 
king was depoſed, he hoped he 
would not be ordered to retire when 
he next entered the Auſtrian terri- 
tories.” | 

Generals Biron, Monteſquieu, 
Kellerman, and Cuſtine, all ſubmit- 
tcd to the authority of the aſſembly, 
and of the proviſtonal council of 
ſtate, and took the republican oaths, 
as well as the ſoldiers of their re- 
ſpective armies. 

Though the force of La Fayette 
had becn trifling in compariſon 
with that of his adverſaries, as it 
did not exceed 20.000 men, ſtill he 
had contrived to keep the Auſtrians 
and Pruſſians in check, and they 
had made but lictle progreſs towards 
the ſubjugation of France. The 
confuſion, however, which the tranſ- 
actions we have juſt narrated had 
ons encouraged the com- 
med armies to advance, and the 
firſt conqueſt they achieved was 
that of Longwy. On the 21ſt of 
Auguſt, general Clairfait preſented 
himſelf with an army of 60.,0c0 
men before that fortreſs, The tiege 
laſted about fifteen hours, during 
which time the enemy kept up a 
continual and heavy fire of bombs. 
and artillery, The commandant 


reported, that the magiſtrates and 
citizens, terrified by the bombard- 
ment, had inſiſled upon a ſurrender, 
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and that he had only complied with 


their requiſition ; on the other hand 


it was: ſuſpected, and not without- 
ſome ground, that nothing leſs than 


treachery in a commander could 
compel a garriſon of 3, 500 men, 
well appointed, in a place ftrongly 
fortified, and defended with ſeventy- 
one pieces of cannon, and excellent 
caſemates, to ſurrender upon ſo 
ſhort a ſiege. Upon further in- 
quiry theſe ſuſpicions were con- 
firmed, M. Lavergne the governor 
was ordered to be tried by a court- 
martial; and a decree of the aſſem- 
bly was paſſed, that whenever it 
ſhould be retaken, the houſes of the 
citizens ſhould be razed to the 
ground, and the magiitrates proſe. 
cuted for high treaſon. 

The capture of Verdun almoſt im- 
mediately ſuccceded that of Long- 
wy. It was ſummoned by the duke of 
Brunſwick on the ziſt of Auguſt, 
nor did the example of the puniſh- 
ment to be inflicted on Longwy 
deter the inhabitants from becoming 
the dupes of their apprehenſions. 
As Longwy, therefore, was loſt by 
the treachery of the commander, 
Verdun was reduced by the cow- 
ardice of the citizens. Diftruſtful 
of the inciviſm of the officers after 
the affair of Longwy, the aſſembly, 
by a decree, veſted power in the 
municipality to controul the delibe- 
rations of the council of war. M. 
Beaurepaire, the governor, was de- 
firous of defending the town to the 
laſt moment; but the municipal 
officers were determined in favour 
of a capitulation, and there was immi- 
nent danger that the ſoldiers would 
be attacked by an enemy within as 
well as without. The governor, 
therefore, after much oppoſition, 
finding himſelf completely out voted, 
drew a piſtol, and ſhot himſelf dead 
upon the ſpot, The con.equence 
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was that the garriſon capitulated, 
and the Pruſſian troops entered on 
the 2d of September. 

Immediately on the depoſition of 
the king, the ambaſſador of Great 
Britain was recalled, with, how» 
ever, an aſſurance of friendſhip and 
neutrality on the part of his court. 

Nearly about the ſame period a 
decree was paſſed againſt M. La 
Fayette, declaring him guilty of 
bigh treaſon. M. Barnave, M. 
Alexander Lameth, and ſome others 
of the conſtituent aſſembly, were 
committed to priſon, on the charge 
of a counter- revolution, which how - 
ever appeared to be founded merely 
on a — mention of their names 
as friends to the king, in ſome pa- 
pers which were ſaid to have been 
found in ranſacking the Tuilleries. 

The plea in favour of republican 
government is, that it is a govern- 
ment which is calculated to afford 
equal protection to all claſſes of 
men; that it admits of no oppreſ- 
ſion, becauſe all have equal rights, 
and all are intereſted in the preſer- 
vation of them. The practice of 
republicans in all ages has been very 
inconſiſtent with theſe profeſſions; 
but in no inſtance has this incon- 
ſiſtency been more glaring than in 
the conduct of the r. publicans of 
France. Whatever apologies may 
be urged for the ſavage fury of an 
irritated people on ſuch an occaſion 
as the ſtorming of the Baſtile or the 
'Tuilleries, there can be none for 
the blood which ſtreamed from the 
ſcaffolds; there can be none for 
the condemning in a cool and 
deliberate manner to death, with 
the forms indeed, but 
the ſubſtance of juſlice, upon evi- 
dence the moſt vague and incorrect, 
honourable men, whoſe only crime 
was that of having ſerved the fallen 


monarch with fidelity. M. Deleſ- 


fart, the friend and -confident of 


without. 
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Neckar, was beheaded at Orleans, 
on a futile charge that he knew of 
the convention of Pilnitz for a con- 
ſiderable time before he communi. 
cated it to the aſſembly. M. Dan- 
1 the late paymaſter of the 

ing's guards, ſuffered at Paris on 
the 1ſt of September, on evidence 
equally ſrivolous. M. La Porte, in- 
tendant of the civil liſt, was exe- 
cuted at the ſame time, for no other 
crime than that of diſtributing 
money to certain writers in 'favour 
of monarchy, M. Duroſoy, and 
ſome others of leſs'note, were alſq 
evidently ſacrificed to the temporary 
ner, prejudices of the peo- 

e. | g ny : 

The aſſembly loſt no time in put- 
ing in force with the ' utmoſt rigour 
the projected decrees againſt the re- 
fraftory clergy. On the 19th of 
Auguſt, the decree for tranſporting. a 
from the kingdom ſuch of the prieſts 1 
as had not taken the civic oath was * 
revived in the aſſembly, and paſſed it 
by acclamation,” The diſtreſs and 1 
miſery, which many worthy indivi- 
duals ſuffered in conſequence of this 
decree, cannot be ſufficiently de- 
plored. Many of theſe victims of 
conſcience were hurried from their 
connexions and their friends, and 
landed almoſt naked and pennyleſs 
on a foreign ſhore ; ſome were com- 
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mitted to priſon, there to remain till 13 
a mode of conveyance cut of the ba 
kingdom ſhould be found; ſome loy 
were maſſacred by the populace ſoon of 
after they were arreſted : and no in- bre 
conſiderable number were reſerved ſel 
for the melancholy ' cataſtrophe, to to 
which we ſhall have ſpeedily to tic 
advert. 18 the 
It will remain to the lateſt ages a cip 
monument of Britiſh hoſpitality and Au 
Britiſh Jiberality, that ſeveral thou- on 
ſands of theſe unhappy fugitives obſ 
were received in England, and ſup- bo, 


ported for nearly twelve months, by 
x F goluntary 
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voluntary /ubſeription ; that all par- in the hands of private perſons 2 


ties joined in the promotion of this 
truly chriſtian undertaking ; that 
no prejudices, religious or political, 
could ſtifle the voice of humanity, 
or eradicate from the hearts of 
Britons that generous philanthropy, 
which has always been characteriſtic 
of the nation. 

Of the atrocities which we have 
now to relate, the origin and cauſes 
are involved in obſcurity. By the 
one party, they are charged upon a 
wicked and ſanguinary faction; and 
by the other, that is, the faction 
to whom they are charged, they 
are repreſented as the inſtantaneous 
effort of popular reſentment. We 
ſhall ſtate the facts, as far as they 
are known, and leave the reader to 
form his own concluſions. 

The capture of Longwy, and the 
approach of the Pruſſians, ſpread 
an inſtantaneous alarm through the 
metropolis, and even the aſſembly 
itſelf partook of the contagion. The 
rumour was, that the enemy in- 
tended to leave the fortified places 
behind them, and proceed immedi- 
ately to Paris; and this was fol- 
lowed by continued reports that-the 
duke of Brunſwick was within a 
few hours march of the capital. At 
this diſaſtrous moment, ſuſpicion 
lodged in every heart, and terror 
was depicted upon every counte- 
nance, Danton, a man who from a 
low origin (with only the advantage 
of a tolerable education, for he was 
bred a phyſician) had raiſed him- 
elf by his abilities and his boldneſs 
to the ſituation of miniſter of juſ- 
tice, and who certainly projected 
the plan of diſmiſling the old muni- 
cipality on the night of the gth of 
Auguſt, ſtood forth in the aſſembly 
on this memorable emergency, He 
obſerved, that there were more than 
$0,000 ſtand of fire arms in Paris, 


with theſe he propoſed to equip a 
volunteer army, who, inſtead of 
waiting for the approach of the 
enemy, ſhould fally forth to meet 
the danger. Six commiſſioners from 
the aſſembly he propoſed to ſend to 
the ſections to accelcrate the enrol- 
ments; and a body of cavalry, he 
added, might be equipped from 
thoſe horſes which were kept for 

pleaſure. The plan was inſtant! 
adopted, and a decree was paſſed, 
ordering all citizens, who were not 
prevented by age and infirmities, 
to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march at a moment's warning ; and 
this was followed by another for the 

diſarming of all ſuſpected perſons. 
We have had but little occaſion, 
ſince the termination of the con- 
ſtituent afſembly, of which he was a 
member, to meation M. Robeſ- 
pierre. He had, however, ſince 
that period, occupied the ſtation of 
public accuſer, and at the time of 
which we are now treating, was at 
the head of the Jacobin fraternity, 
and had been choſen, a: well as 
Marat (a Pruſſian, who exiſted by 
writing libels on the government, 
and by publiſhing a ſcandalous 
Journal) a member of the new com- 
mune, on the night of the gth of 
Auguſt. Theſe two men were inti- 
mately connected with Danton, the 
miniſter of juttice ; and to this tri- 
umvirate the horrors of that dread- 
ful maſſacre, which we have now ta 
relate, have been aſcribed. Since 
the affair of the 10th of Auguſt, 
Petion had loſt ground with the 
populace, and Kobeſpierre had 
proportionably riſen in their eſ- 
teem. His ſanguinary and unfeel- 
ing temper was more ſuited to 
their habitual and favage cru- 
elty, and as he is illiterate him- 
ſelf, his eloquence is of that ſpecies 
M 3 which 
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which is moſt adapted to vulgar 
apprehenſion. In the Jacobin club, 
this man had been unremittingly 
elamorous for the trial of the ſtate 
priſoners ; and by his endeavours to 
fatiate the barbarous revenge of the 
populace, he gained upon their af- 
fections. | 

Whether from a concerted plan 
to produce a general maſlacre, in 
which it is ſaid many of the mem- 
bers of the afſembly were to be 
included ; or whether it was ſimply 
intended to excite the ardour of the 
people to the defence of the coun- 
try, is yet undetermined ; but cer- 
tainly the mode purſued by the 
commune on the 2d of September 
was pregnant with danger to the 
tranquillity of the city. Inſtead of 
ordering the enrolments of volun- 
teers to be made in their reſpeQive 
ſections, with order and quietneſs, 
they commanded the alarm-guns to 
be fired at two o'clock, the tocſin, 
or alarm-bell, to be ſounded, the 
country to be proclaimed in danger ; 
and they ſummoned the populace to 
meet in the Champ de Mars, 
whence they pretended they were 
to march in a body to meet the ap- 
proaching enemy. 

The alarm guns were fired, the 
tocfin did ſound, but it was not the 
knell of the Pruſſians, but of the 
unhappy priſoners confined in the 
gaols of Paris. 'The people did 
aſſemble, not to defend, but to ex- 
terminate their countrymen. It is a 
debt due to juſtice, however, to 
exonerate the citizens in general 
from the crimes of that day. The 
majority of the people, though 
greatly agitated by the alarm which 
was given, repaired not to the 
Champ de Mars, as theſe magi- 
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ſtrates of murder and inſurreQion 
had wiſhed, but, as it were by in. 
ſtint, to their reſpective ſections, 
and there entered their names a; 
the ſoldiers of liberty, 

A conſiderable multitude, how. 
ever, was brought together. It was 
compoled (as the Gironde “ aſſen 
partly of hired aſſaſſins, and men 
ſelected for the purpoſe of producing 
a tumult and a maſſacre, partly of 
the Marſellois and the remnant of 
the other fœderates, and partly | 
an immenſe multitude attracted 10 
the ſcene of riot by their curioſity 
or their fears. It 1s however uncer- 
tain, after all that has been ſaid by 
both parties, whether the maſlacre 
was a preconcerted meaſure, or the 
— impulſe of a part cf 

e populace. It is not very impro- 
bable that ſome of thoſe, who had 
loſt friends and relations in the 
affair of the 1oth of Auguſt, might 
be ſufficiently exaſperated againi 
the ſtate priſoners (whom they cor- 
ſidered as the authors of their mil. 
fortunes) to make the horrid pro- 
poſal. Be this as it may, we can 
only report, that the reſolutions of 
the aſſembly were ſcarcely ar- 
nounced, when a number of voices 
exclaimed, © that they were ready 
to devote themſelves to the ſervice 
of their country, and to march 
againſt their foreign enemies, but 
they muſt firſt purge the nation of 
its domeſtic foes.“ Without further 
deliberation, a party of armed men 
proceeded to the Carmes, where a 
number of the non-juring priells 
were detained till an opportunity 
ſhould occur of putting in force 
their ſentence of baniſhment ; ard 
there, in cold blood, the remorſe- 


leſs aſſaſſins ſacrificed every one of 


*The more moderate party, including Petion, Briſſot, Genſonne, Vergniaud, the 
derive their r from the department of Gironde, the deputies of which ate 
e 


among the 


rs of the party. The oppoſite faction is called the Mountain, from i 
occupying the high ſeatyin the hall of the convention. 
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theſe defenceleſs, and probably in- 
nocent men. 

From the Carmes they proceeded 
to the abbey priſon, in which were 
confined the Swiſs officers, and thoſe 
arreſted for treaſonable offences 
againſt the nation on the 10th of 
Auguſt. The murderers proceeded 
with a kind of method in their 
crimes. They impannelled a jory, 
nine of whom it is ſaid were Ita- 
lians, or aſſaſſins from Avignon, 
and the other three French. Before 
theſe ſelf-conſtituted judges, the 
wretched priſoners underwent a 
ſummary examination. The watch- 
word that pronounced the culprit 
guilty, was * Il faut le largir“ (He 
muſt be ſet at liberty), when the 
victim was precipitated from the 
door, to paſs through a defile of 
miſcreants differently armed, and 
he was cut to pieces with ſabres, or 
pierced through with innumerable 
pikes, Some they acquitted, and 
theſe were declared under the pro- 
tection of the nation, and accom- 
panied to their reſpective homes by 
ſome of the banditti. 

The whole of the ſtaff-officers 
of the Swiſs guards were maſſacred, 
except their commander M. D'At- 
fry, He had been a democrat from 
the firſt of the revolution, and when 
urged by the queen to aſſume the 
command in the Tuilleries on the 
toth of Auguſt, had voluntarily ab- 
ſented himſelf, The aſſaſſins continued 
the whole night of the 2d at the 


Abbey, and the priſon of the Cha-. 


telet, whence they proceeded to the 
priſon of La Force, where the ladies 
of the court, who were arreſted on 
the 1oth of Auguſt, were confined. 
In this dungeon was the beauti- 
ful and accompliſhed princeſs de 
Lamballe, the friend and confidante 
of the queen. When ſummoned to 
appear before the bloody tribunal, 
lhe was in bed, and was informed 


by the perſon who delivered the 
meſſage, that it was only intended 
to remove her to the Abbey. She 
begged, in return, to remain undiſ- 
turbed, ſince to her one priſon was 
as acceptable as another. Being 
informed that ſhe muſt appear im- 
mediately before the tribunal, ſhe 
dreſſed in haſte, and obeyed the 
ſummons. In the courſe of her in- 
terrogation, no crimination againſt 
the queen or royal family could be 
extorted from her, and it is ſaid it 
was the intention of the judges to 
acquit her. As ſhe was conducted, 
however, out of the priſon, ſtupeficd 
with horror at the mangled bodies 
that lay around her, ſhe received 
from behind a blow on the head 
with a ſabre, which produced in- 
ſtantly a violent effuſion of blood. 
In this fituation ſhe was ſupported 
by the arms by two men, Who 
forced her to continue her progreſs 
over the dead bodies. As ſhe fainted 
every moment from loſs of blood, 
like Cæſar, ſhe was ſolicitous to 
fall in a decent attitude; and when 
at laſt ſhe became ſo enfeebled, as 
to be able to proceed no further, 
her head was ſevered from her 
body. The mangled corpſe was 
expoſed to every kind of indignity, 
and the head, fixed upon a pike, 
was carried to the temple and ſhewn 
to the unfortunate queen, who 
fainted at the horrid ſight. It was 
afterwards carried in triumph round 
the ſtreets of Paris, and particu- 
larly to the Palais Royal, where it 
was recognized, probably without 
much fecling, by her brutal rela- 
tions: Madame de Tourzelle and 
her daughter, and ſome other ladies, 
wao were coufined in the ſame 
priſon, were ſpared. 

Theſe dreadful maſſacres laſted 
the whole of the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
tember. At the Abbey priſon 159 
were maſſacred, excluſive ob M. M. 
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D*Angremont, Roſoy, and De la 
Porte, who had been 8 be- 
headed; at the ſeminary of St. 
Firmin, 92 unfortunate victims ſuf- 


fered; at the Carmes ® 141 ; at the 
Hotel de la Force 168; at the Cha- 


telet 214 ; at the Conciergerie 85; 


at the Bicetre 153; at the cloiſter 
of the Bernardins 73; in all amount- 
ing to the ſhocking number of 
2085 +, including, however, a con- 
fiderable number of felons, who 
were impriſoned for forging aſ- 
fignats, and for other crimes. The 
number of the aſſaſſins has been 
variouſly reported. They were at 
firſt * to amount to many 
thouſands; but the general opinion 
is, that they did not exceed two or 
three hundred. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the national aſſembly 
conſidered them in a formidable 
view, or they would have taken 
ſome more effective meaſures than 
that of ſending commiſſioners, from 
time to time, to diſſuade them from 
their violenee. It is probable that 
the number would at firſt be great- 
ly exaggerated by report, and that 
che multitude who followed, from 
eurioſity or the hope of plunder, 
greatly exceeded thoſe who were 
actually engaged in the murders. 
The friends of Petion aſſert, that 
he took every method to prevent the 
perpetration of theſe miſdeeds, but 
that he ſpoke in vain, while the 
miniſter of juſtice remained filent. 
M. Roland wrote repeatedly to M. 
Santerre ; and the national guards 
were all ready in their ſections, 
waiting the orders of the com- 
mander in chief to diſperſe the 
mob; but there is too much reaſon 
to ſuppoſe Santerre ati accomplice 
in the plot, if there was one, ſince 


* The convent of the Carmelites. 
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he took no meaſures wha tever u 
prevent theſe atrocities. 

It was in vain that the deputies 
diſpatched by the aſſembly exhorted 
the populace. > M. Moatmorin, the 
late mayor of Fontainbleau, though 
acquitted by a jury, was murdered in 
the ſight of the deputies. Durin 
this period of general confuſion 
horror, ſeveral mifcreants availed 
themſelves of the circumſtance, to 
gratify their private animoſity, and 
ome individuals were aſſaſſinated ui 
different parts of the city. 

The example of Paris was fatally 
imitated in other places, particularly 
at Verſailles. The priſoners who 
had been confined at Orleans for 
{tate offences, were ordered thither 
by the national aſſembly on the 8th 
of September. The preceding even- 
ing a party of aſſaſſins proceeded from 
Paris, moſt of them in poſt chaiſes, 
and as ſoon as the priſoners arrived, 
maſſacred them on the ſpots The 
inhabitants of Verſailles ſtood ſtupe- 
fied with horror, and even the de- 
tachment which had guarded the 
captives from Orleans, ſtood paſ- 
ſive ſpectators of the maſſacre. Thus 
v the duke of Briſſac, the 

iſnop of Maudes, and about thirty 
others. At Lyons alſo ſome priſoners 
were maſſacred on the th. 

The anarchy which ſucceeded the 
roth of Auguſt, was not ſoon com- 
poſed. On the 17th of September, 
a band of ruffians broke into the 
Garde Meuble, and robbed it of an 
immenſe quantity of jewels, and 
other valuable effects, which have 
never yet been recovered. 

Before we cloſe our account of the 
proceedings of the national aſlembly, 
it is proper to mention a decree 


which was propoſed by a diſtinguiſh- 


+ There were alſo ſome murders committed at the Salpetriere, and on the Pont- 


au-Change. 


ed 
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ed member, M. Jean Debry—The 
ſubſtance of this — — propoſal 
was, „To levy immediately a corps 
of 1200 volunteers, whoſe particular 
object ſhould be to attack the com- 
manders of the hoſtile armies, and 
the kings who were the authors of 
the war; that theſe volunteers ſhould 
de equipped in a manner the beſt 
adapted to the purpoſe, and that on 
eich a penſion for life of 2000 livres 
(100 l.) per ann. ſhould be ſettled, 
wich the reverſion to their deſcend- 
ants to the third generation,” 

The motion was oppoſed by M. 
Vergniaud and others, and a kind 
of previous queſtion moved upon the 
occaſion, viz. to refer the matter to 
the committee of ſafety. * 

The diſcuflion was curious and 
important It was obſerved by the 
opponents of Jean Debry, that the 

was unworthy a free and 
enlightened nation; that aſſaſſination 
ws an expedient againſt which all 
the ; feelings of humanity 
tevolted; that it might be practiſed 
u well in a bad as in a virtuous 
cuſe; as well by the tyrant as by 
the moſt patriotic ſpirit; that in the 
preſent inſtance it would infallibly 
produce repriſals ; that if a band of 
yranncides ſhould be formed by 
france, whole brigades would be 
formed by the enemy, for the pur- 
pole of exterminating her com- 
nanders, | 

In reply to theſe obſervations it 
Was urged, That of all the calami- 
des that afflict human nature,wa- is 
voſt to be deprecated and deplored; 
tat any expedient which could be 
@riſed for preventing ſo great a 
mme and ſo dreadful an evil muſt 
de laudable, Kings, it was faid, 

the fole authors of wars; to gra- 
ly their caprice, their avarice or 
ambition, they in cold blood devote 
billions to miſery and to death; un- 


ing cowards, they repole at 


TY 


home in ſecurity and luxury, remote 
from the danger, and feaſt upon the 
miſeries they have occaſioned. Which 
then is the leſſer evil ? to devote ore 
man to death, or u_ whole na- 
tions to ruin, to devaſtation, to 
wreichedneſs, to ſlaughter? The 
— of war lies wholly with the 
ings ; the puniſhment falls entirely 
upon their innocent ſubjects: but 
let kings once fear for their per- 
ſonal ſafety, and wars will for ever 
be . an end, 
ith reſpect to repriſals, it was 
allowed, 2 a decree would 
certainly provoke them ; but it was 
urged on the other hand, that the 
combined kings could not be more 
exaſperated againſt France than they 
were already; that whether the de- 
cree was paſſed or not, every means 
would be employed for the deltruc- 
tion of thoſe who were inveſted with 
any authority or command ; and 
that even the, duke of Brunſwick's 
manifeſto was in ſubſtance a decree 
to that very effect, and breathed ex 
actly a fimilar ſpirit of ſanguinary 
vengeance, --. 
he propoſal was virtually reject- 
ed by agreeing to refer it to the 
committee, | 
The advances of the combined 
armies ſince the 1oth of Auguſt, had 
been rapid and formidable. On the 
30th of that month, general Dumou- 
rier called a council at Sedan of all 
the general officers who were then 
in that diſtrict, M. Dillon having 


been ordered from Valenciennes on 


purpoſe to aſſiſt at it. He explained 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of the French 
army, and obſerved, that after takin 
poſſeſſion of Longwy, the enemy 
proceeded to Verdun, and it was 
yet uncertain whether or not they 
would undertake the fiege of Mont- 
medy. The Pruſſian army amount- 
ed to full 55,005 choſen men; 
Clairfait with 16, oo had taken poſt 
at 
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at Chiers, to the right of the Pruſ- 
ſians; and a ſecond column of Au- 
ſtrians, commanded by prince Ho- 
henloe, advanced to their ſupport, 
and were followed by the Heſſians 
and emigrants, whoſe numbers were 
reputed to be extremely formid- 
able. FN 

In this council it was determined, 
that the French were by much too 
weak to attempt to face ſo immenſe 
a force, or to prevent it from paſſ- 
ing the Meuſe, which was fordable 
in ſixty- nine places from Verdun to 
Stenay. In the mean time general 
Dumourier had diſpatched general 
Galbaud with two battalions of in- 
fantry to ſupport Verdun; but from 
what has been already related, our 
readers will have anticipated the 
event, which was, that the attempt 
proved entirely fruitleſs. 

On the ziſt, the Auſtrians took 
poſſeſſion of Stenay, after a ſlight 
ſkirmiſh with the vanguard com- 
manded by general Dillon, which 
conſiſted only of five batallions of in- 
fantry, and fourteen ſquadrons of 
light-horſe: the national guard of 
Stenay retreated and joined general 
Dillon, who took poſt at Mouzon, 
cloſe-by the army of the commander 
in chief. 

The whole of Dumourier's force 
at this time, was ſcarcely equal to 
the ſingle diviſion commanded by 
general Clairfait, who muſt have been 
ignorant of his weakneſs, or he 


would ſcarcely have neglected to at- 


tack him. With this ſmall army, 
the only reſource to the French 
generals appeared to be, to bury 
themſelves in the thick foreſt of 
Argonne. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber, Dumourier fell back to Grand 
i Pre; and general Galbaud, not being 
able to throw himſelf into Verdun, 
had taken poſt on the fide of Bieſ- 
me in a ſtrong poſition. 


the fide of Bieſme, where general 


In this critical ſituation the 5, 
nius of the French commander — 
ſuperior to circumſtances ; and ſo ( 
from being diſcouraged by the ins 
ferior force of his army, he de. 
termined ſtill farther to weaken it 
He ſaw the infinite importance of 
the paſs in the foreſt of Argonue © 


Galbaud was ſtationed, and on the 
4th diſpatched general Dillon with 
a ſtrong detachment to take pole. . 
ſion of it, General Galbaud on the 1 
moment of Dillon's approach hal 
abandoned the paſs in utter deſpair 
but on his arrival immediately re 
ſumed it. On this circumſtance the 
whole fate of the campaign alter. 
wards depended, and the paſs « 
Bieſme was the 'Thermopylz <> 
France. 

The ſpace which, with a force { 
inconſiderable, was occupied by. th: 
French generals Dumourier and Dil 
lon, is ſuppoſed to have extended u 
thirty miles; their chief hope tele 
on the reinforcements which the) 
expected to receive, and their cbjed 
was to maintain their poſts till thel 
ſuccours ſhould arrive. On the 14: 
of September, the paſs at Grand 
Pre was attacked—A panic ſeize 
the whole of M. Dumourier's army 
and he was obliged to retreat t 
wards St. Menehold : the Auſttiat 
however in this action loſt prin 
Charles de Ligne, who was kills 
with a number of men, On © 
17th, general Dillon was attacx& 
in his poſt at Bieſme, but the ene 
my was repulſed, with little loſs 0 
the part of the French. The Frv 
fians next advanced towards Ci 
lons, and encamped on the heig 
of La Lune; but Dumourier in 
mean time had received a reinfor 
ment from Pont ſur Sambre. © 
neral Bournonville had alſo ras 
the camp at Maulde, and * * 
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my with 13,000 men, and Keller- 
nan with the ſouthern army ſoon 
fer arrived. 

On the 20th of September, the 
trench were firſt' enabled to arreſt 
te victorious progreſs of their ad- 


erfaries. On that day, general 
© 00 WF--lerman, whoſe diviſion conſilted 
ner Wt more than 16,000 men, was 
e acked by a body of troops great!y 
auß berior both in number and in dit- 
del. nne. The determined bravery 
* the French baffled all the fill of 
lcd \eir adverſaries, The duke of 
pair Prunſwick, who commanded the 
/ © Wruſians, attempted repeatedly to 


Ground Kellerman, but Dumourier 
onſtantly preſented himſelf and 
Fuſtrated his manceuvres. Keller- 
an ſuſtained the attack for four- 
en hours, and retained his poſt till 
ten o'clock at night, and then took 
mother poſition to the right of the 
nemy, who ſuffered him quietly to 
make this movement, though it 
is not completed till the next 
morning. all parties are agreed 
In commending the firmneſs and or- 
er which was diſplayed on this oc- 
aon by Kellerman's line. The 
prillery of the enemy made not the 
Imalleft impre ſſion upon it, while the 
zerman ſoldiers were only kept to 
deir guns by the diſcipline of the 
me. 

On the ſame day general Dillon 
us again attacked at Bielme, but 
laving poſted, under the cover of 
the wood, a long file of muſketteers 
o gall their flanks on their approach, 
e enemy after a ſmart diſcharge of 
Heir howitzers, which however did 
pot wound a ſingle man, precipi 
tely retreated. 

The advantages reſulting to the 
rench from the events of this day 
ere incredible. It leſſened their 
pprehenſions of the enemy, and 
gere them a confidence in them- 


klres, It proved to them allo the 


rin 
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advantages of order and military 
obedience, and taught them to place 
ſome reliance upon their generals, 
and to reſiſt thoſe diſgraceful panics, 
with which the armies in the begir« 
ning cf the campaign had been a- 
fefted, chicfly by the machinations 
of traitors. 

The trench army were, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſtill in a fituation of great 
delicacy and danger, The Auſtri- 
ans and Pruſſtans were ſtill nearly 
thrice their number; Clermont and 
Varennes were both in the hands 
of the enemy; at Grand Pre the 
Proflians had eftabliſhed their ho{ 
pital, and their camp on the heights 
of La Lune was impregnabſe. I hus 
on three fides, to the eaſt, north, 
and weſt, the French were com 
pletely hemmed in, and to the ſouth 
the roads were almoſt impaſiable. 
The inclemency of the ſeaſon aud 
the barrenneſs of the country faved 
the army of the republic at this pe- 
riod from the ſwords of their ene 
mies. N 

The paſs which general Dillon 
had ſo fortunately ſeized, and had 
occupied ever ſince, proved an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to the duke 
of Brurſwick's penetrating by the 
neareſt route to Paris; and finding 
it impoſlible to diilodge the French, 
he determined to make the circuit 
of the foreſt by Varennes and Grand 
Pre, a circuit of about fifty miles. 
The length of this march and the 
great inclemency of the ſeaſon laid 
the foundation of that fatal diſeaſe, 
which afterwards proved more de- 
ſtructive than the ſwords of the 
French. To complete their misfor- 
tune, the rivers were ſo ſwollen that 
their ſupplies were almoſt entirely 
ſtopped, and thæ combined army was 
actually without bread for four days, 
the want of which the ſoldiers very 
imprudently endeavoured to ſupply 
by the unripe grapes of 9 

Su 
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Such probably were the circum- 
ſtances which induced the duke of 
Brunſwick to .propoſe an armiſtice, 
and delire a conference with the 
French general on the 24th, Va- 
rious conjectures have been enter- 
tained concerning both the motives 


and the object of this convention. 


We ſhall not waſte time in examin- 
ing minutely the grounds of theſe 
ſpeculations ; let it ſuffice to ſay, 
— is no evidence to induce 
us to concur in the report, that the 
miſtreſs or the miniſters of the king 
of Pruſſia had been bribed by the 
French; but on the contrary, there 
is reaſon to believe that nothing but 
the duke's conviction of the impoſ- 
ſibility of conquering France pro- 
— this conceſſion. 

It is ſomething fingular, that the 
confederate kings, who profeſſedly 
made war upon the conſtitution of 
1791, ſhould now (after the loſs of 
ſa. much blood and treaſure, after 
having wantonly diſturbed the peace 
of France, and done irreparable in- 
jury to their own ſubjects), deſire 
only as their ultimate object the re- 
eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution. It 
is a fact ſcarceiy to be credited, that 
the ſame duke of Brunſwick, who in 
the month of July proſtituted his 
name by aihxing it to the diſgrace- 
ful manifeſto, in which he profeſſed 
his intention of reſtoring to the kin 
of France the full exerciſe of his 
former functions; in which he pro- 
nounced an irrevocable ſentence of 
death upon all the members of the 
national aſſembly, and other public 
functionaries acting under the con- 
ſtitution; that in the month of Se 
tember he ſhould acknowledge the 
full authority of the French nation 


o give laws to itſelf; that he 


ſhould intreat only for the perſonal 
fate of the king; that he ſhould 
with his own lips requeſt it as a 
favour, that any place whatever 


might be aſſigned him (the king) in 


the new order of things; and dt 
by his confident Manſtein, he ſhoul 
ſay to Dumourier—* Make hin 
our king under the ſtricteſt limit 
o not content yourſelves with tj. 
ing him up like the king of Eng 
land—Make him a king of Mar. 
tas - Make him a ſtatholder— Make 
him the principal tax gatherer of i 
country — Give him only a place- 
that is all we aſk—and then we ſhal 
have a pretext for retiring,” 
While we feel it our duty to ei 
poſe the inconſiſtencies of deſyy 
tiſm; while we acknowledge tha 
no part of the conduct of Prul 
is to be attributed to a virtuoy 
motive, while it is evident that e un 
imprudent and criminal conduct 0 
the combined courts proved the de 
ſtruction of the unfortunate Loui 
and that they would now retrad 
only becauſe they were too lar 
made ſenſible of their folly ; till ve 
cannot help regretting that this no- 
derate language, let it proceed ſton 
what motive it would, was not at 
tended to by the legiſlature d 
France. They were bound by al 
the moſt ſacred duties to give peace 
to their bleeding country, and teen 
boon which was required by the 
king of Pruſſia was the moſt mode-W""g 
rate that could be aſked; if ever 
ſtrongly bent upon a republican g- 
vernment, a ſplendid title without 
power or without wealth, confer- Wi en 
red upon their former monarch, 
could not have injured the real *. 
tereſts of the democracy. Such co!- pare 
duct would have been true pole 
by forming an alliance with Pruſa Jpn 
France would have cut the ver) 
ſinews of the confederacy that had 
been inſtituted againſt her. England 
would have naturally become a paſt 
ner in the treaty, and the molt ex 
cellent conſequences for the benen e 
of mankind might have enſued. 
It had indeed a ſhew of ancient 


ſpirit and freedom when the leg" 
Jature 


decreed, that they could not 
with an enemy who appeared 
ms, till he had totally evacuat- 
their country, But this was 
heroiſm ; it was tinſel and not 
|: and theſe abſurd imitations of 
nan ſentiments and atchievements 
can eaſily foreſee will prove the 
of France. True heroiſm is the 
lt of wiſdom, and conſults the 
happineſs of thoſe for whom it 
intereſted, To ſave the lives of 
„ and to leſſen the ſum of hu- 
; calamity; to divert the atten- 
n of the nation from war and con- 
|, to the arts of peace, and the 
ful occupations of agriculture and 
nmerce, would have conferred 
antial glory on the repreſenta» 
es of France. | 

The conferences therefore be- 
en the generals, from which ſo 
ch was expected, ended only in 


ive retreat of the Pruflians, who 
n- ſoon after followed by the ar- 
of Auſtria and Heſle Caſſel. 


te firſt poſt abandoned by the 


ſians was the the paſs of Grand 
e this was on the zoth of Sep- 
peace nber. On the 1ſt of October, 
te ermont was alſo evacuated ; and 
ue Pruſſians decamped from their 


vg and fortified poſition on the 
phts of La Lune, where the 


n ench found upwards of 300 
th les half . _— of 
fer enemy was flow, encumbered as 
arch, were with fick, and waſted with 
| in- Bat and fatigue, Their route lay 
co Nuds Verdun It has been inſinu- 
lie, that more than once general 
uſla, N nourier might have interrupted 


ir progreſs, and even bl 

dt os made priſoners bf both 
king and the general; and it has 
m this circumitance been ſur- 
ed, that a ſecret treaty exiſted 
een the generals, It muſt 
ever be remembered, that the 
ch army was {till inferior in 
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number to the enemy, and the ge- 
neral was perhaps impreſſed with 
the conſideration of how much he 
muſt riſk by a defeat at this impor- 
tant criſis. ; | 

It does not appear that the Pruſ- 
ſians in their retreat made any con- 
ſiderable halt at Verdun; and the 
garriſon which they had ſtationed 
there, ſurrendered on capitulation to 
general Dillon, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober. The Pruſſian commander at 
this place had ſome very free con» 
verſation with general Dillon, in 
which he intimated the ſtrong deſire 
that his maſter had for peace and 
amity with the French nation; and 
in a previous converſation between 
the duke of Brunſwick, general Gal. 
baud, commander of the French ar- 
tillery, and ſome other officers, the 
ſame ſentiments were ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed by the duke, who virtuall 
diſavowed the whole ſubſtance of his 
manifeſtoes, 

Nothing can more clearly evinte 
the weakneſs and folly of the court 
of Berlin, than this vacillation of 
ſentiment, On his firſt determina- 
tion to retreat, the king of Pruſſia 
reproached in the ſevereſt terms the 
French princes, and the Auſtrian 
general Clairfait—He told them, 
« they had deceived him groflly, 
and that he would remember it to 
them to the end of his exiſtence.” 
On this variableneſs and uncer- 
tainty of conduct, it is impoſſible to 
think with reſpect. A monarch 
ſpontaneouſly, and without provo- 
cation, engaging in a war avowedly 
on a principle contrary to all that 
has ever been conſidered as ſacred 
by the rights of nations—a war on 
the independence of a neighbouring 
ſtate; and breathing nothing but 
denunciations of vengeance and 
cruelty againſt that nation; and yet 
in ſo ſhort a time avowing ſentiments 
ſo extremely oppoſite Now anxious 


only 


— 
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only for war; next ſoliciting peace; 
and afterwards engaging in war 
again. It is impoſſible to annex 
fentiments of reſpect or approbation 
to ſuch conduct. 

Another ſerious cauſe of blame 
which has been laid to the charge of 
the king af Pruſſia an the * of 
Brunſwick, is the cruel diſtinction 
which they made in their cartel for 
the exchange of priſoners between 
their native ſoldiers and the emi- 
82 By the exception cf theſe 

rave, though perhaps miſtaken 
men, ſeveral of them were actually 
given up to the ſlaughter ; and what- 
ever right the French might have to 
conſider them as rebels, ſtill the 
king of Pruſſia had accepted them 
as /clciers, and they were under his 
protection. 

The re- capture of Longwy fol- 
lowed that of Verdun on the 22d of 
October, on which day it was taken 
poſſeſũon of by general Valence, 
though in fact the capitulation was 
ſigned on the 18th. The Pruſſian 
army immediately evacuated the 
territories of France; and the 
country was ſolemnly proclaimed to 
be no longer in danger. General 
Dumourier had for ſome time been 
abſent from the army; his active 
mind was occupied with full bolder 
projects, in the execution of which 


we ſhall have ſpecdily to follow 


him. 

The conduct of the Pruſſians and 
Auſtrians, during their invaſion of 
France, was not unexceptionable. 


The rigid diſcipline of the cane and 


the ſcourge ſerved indeed to keep 
within the boundaries of military 
obedience the wretched and paſſive 
initruments of deſpotiſm, the human 
machines: but the plunder of ene- 
mies, even though unarmed and de- 
fenceleſs, is, it ſeems, no infringe- 
ment of the articles of war. The 
contributions levied by the duke of 


rise A, N. n 


Brunſwick, upon the credit of- 
payable by the king of Fray 
when he ſhould be re-inſtated in 
functions, are ſutfciently nctor'y 
and have been characterized by 
diſtinguiſned orator of the Br; 
ſenate as a ſpecies of n 
The harſh treatment of M. Geo 
who had been a member of the a 
ſtituent aſſembly, and afterwards; 
gaged in a reſpectable civil emply 
ment, was a piriful revenge, 2 
the puerile reproaches made him! 
the duke of Brunſwick were f 
more contemptible. 

But the unfortunate villagers 
Voges were treated with a. fever! 
inconſiſtent utterly with what is 
been termed civilized war, Thouy 
ſituated on a mountain, and we 
calculated to form a poſt of { 
ſtrength, ſtill its fortifications we 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it would hs 
been folly in the inhabitants to kan 
attempted to reſiſt an army. Hui 
however been greatly harraſſed þ 
detached marauding parties of d 
enemy, the villagers reſolved toc 
fend their property againſt ſuch pu 
ties in future, though not to ref 
regular ſummons. The next & 
tachment therefore which came 
this irregular manner, was 
bravely repulſed ; but immediate 
returning with a ſtrong reinſore 
ment, the peaſants, after a gala 
effort, were compelled to ſubm 
As they were not dreſſed in the uni 
of ſoldiers, theſe brave men 
judged to be exempt from thek 
of war. They were dragged v 
head-quarters, tied to the tails 0 
horſes ; and before they were & 
ried away, were compelled 9 
fire to their dwellings with there 00. 
hands, by which much prope 
and ſeveral lives were deſtroyc6. / 
mother threw herſeif at the fett 
the barbarous conquerors, and 
treated permiſſion to carry wil 


of 1+: two infants. Her intreaties were 
Fran regarded, and the unoffending 
diess periſhed in the flames. 

tor or all theſe tribes of plunderers, 
d by Lerer, none were equal to the 
Bu 4ians in dexterity, adroitneſs, or 


the extent of their depredations. 

deſe devoted ſlaves, who are ac- 

ly fold like the negroes on the 

aft of Africa to the beſt bidder by 

cir rapacious chief, ſeemed to 

Ty with them to the war, all the 

poſitions incident to a ſtate of 
mery. Plunder was their ſole ob- 

a, nor could any thing deter them 

| any occaſion from the purſuit of 
Wherever they came, like a 

arm of locuſts, they left a barren 

lderneſs behind them. Every 

ling that could be removed, or that 
2s of the leaſt value, was carried 
ay. Not only the money and the 
late, but but even the cloaths and 
miture of the inhabitants were 
urloined, They ſtripped without 
ercy the miſerable emigrants them- 
vves, and plundered the nobility of 
rance, who ſerved inthe combined 
mies, with as little remorſe as 
hoſe whom they denominated re- 
je!: Theſe poor men indeed ſaw 
heir error too late, and found them- 
Ives equally the prey of thoſe who 
retended to arm in their defence, 
rd of thoſe from whoſe atrocitics 
dey fled, 

The conduct of the French ſol- 
ery was in general much more 
eſpectable in this inftance ; they 
ditined religiouſly from plunder, 
nd as they endured the want of 
very neceſſary with fortitude, were 
zutious of myjuring the rights of 
ders. Their political fanaticiſm, 
wever, ſometimes betrayed them 
Mo ſhocking exceſſes, the mot fla- 
grant inſtance of which occurred at 
Khetcl in the beginning of October. 
Iwo battalions of volunteers being 
fationed at that place, four de- 
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ſerters fram the Pruſhan army came 
to offer their ſervices, and were rc- 
ceived by the officers, In the 
courſe of the day, however, ſome 
diſpute aroſe between theſe men 
and ſome of the ſoldiers, when an 
alarm was inſtantly ſpread among 
the volunteers, that they were not 
Pruſſians, but emigrants and ſpies. 
With that fatal precipitation which 
in ſo many recent inſtances has cha- 
racteriſed the French nation, the 
ret of the ſoldiers immediately 
ſeized theſe unhappy men, and in 
defiance of their officers, in dehance 
of juſtice and intreaty, cut them to 
pieces, 

General Pumourier on this occa- 
ſion gave a ſalutary example of pro- 
er ſeverity. He degraded the two 
wich — ſtripped them of their 
military accoutrements and uni- 
forms, and obliged them to deliver 
up the immediate delinquents. Ihe 
battalions, with a returning ſenſe of 
honour, acknowledged the juſtice of 
the ſentence ; but intreated that in- 
ſtead of being broken they might 
be ſent upon ſome ſervice of more 
than ord:nary danger, to expiate 
their crime F and of their own ac- 
cord delivered up to the ſentence of 
the law ten of their body, who were 
at once the cauſes and the agents in 
this horrid tranſaction. 

The fieges of Thionville and 
Liſle are conſpicuous circum ſtances 
in the hiſtory of this campaign. The 
former is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, 
and was entruſted to the command 
of general Felix Wimpfen, whoſe 
reply to the ſummons of the Auſtrian 
general was, „ You may deſtroy 
the fortreſs, and not leave one ſtone 
upon another, but you cannot burn 
the ramparts,” Ir reſiſted during 
the whole campaigr, and heid in 
check a force which was ſaid to 
amount to 28,000 men; and which 
in ſeveral ſucccisful ſallles the be- 
n hieged 
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fieged frequently harraſſed and diſ- 
treſſed. The town was relie ved by 


the general retreat of the enemy; 
and the victorious garriſon and com- 
mander received all the honours 
and applauſe which a grateful coun- 
try could confer, 
— The city of Liſle was threatened 
early in September, and on the 
23d the electors of the department 
of the north who were aſſembled 
there, tranſmitted a public a& to the 
legiſlative body, in which they ſwear, 
that “ they would be buried under 
the ruins of the town, rather than 
abandon their poſt.” As the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city was conſidered 
by the Auſtrians as of the utmoſt 
importance to their views, no ex- 
nce was ſpared to effect its re- 
duction. On the 2gth the duke of 
Saxe Teſchen, who was appointed 
by the court of Vienna on this im- 
portant command, ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender, on pain of being 


delivered up to the horrors of war. 


The anſwer of the council general 
of the commons was at once modeſt 
and ſpirited : ** We have juſt res 
newed our oath to be faithful to the 
nation, and to maiatain liberty and 
equality, or to die at our poſt. We 
will not perjure ourſelves.” On 
that very day the Auſtrian batteries 
began to play upon the town, and 
were directed for upwards of a 
week to that quarter, which was in- 
habited by the lower claſs of citi- 
zens. The principai motive for this 
proceeding was evidently, that hy 

iſtreſſing them in particular, they 
might be rendered mutinous and ſe- 
ditious, and induced to riſe upon 
the magiſtrates and commanders, 
in order to force them into a capitu- 
lation. In this the enemy was diſ- 
appointed; for on the contrary, in- 
ſpired with a degree of uncommon 
heroiſm, theſe very citizens cauſed 
the keys of the city to be carried 
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into the great ſquare and hung 
the tree of liberty ; and at the 
time paſſed a reſolution, that y 
ever preſumed to remove then! 
the purpoſe of delivering up | 
City, ſhould be puniſhed with 
ſtant death. This ſpirited reſolu 
the citizens of Liſle ſupported w 
(what ſhould always accompany 
patriotiſm) order, and diſciph 
They formed themſelves into ſer 
companies, to each of which » 
aſſigned its proper functions 2 
ſtation. Every precaution was 
to prevent miſchievous effects ft 
the bombardment, and a number 
women and children were conſt 
ly employed in knocking out | 
fuſes io prevent the explol 
The city, however, was ſoor 
reduced to a heap of ruingy 
the inhabitants were compel 
to take up their reſidence in tem 
rary huts, or in vaults and 
which were formed into kind 
caſemates, by the immenſity of nj 
biſlh heaped upon them. 
churches and public buildings wr 
almoſt all deſtroyed ; but the valou 
atriotiſm, and virtue of the | 
abitants increaſed with their di 
treſs, and as foon as a family 
driven from its habitation by t 
devaſtations of the artillery, it 
hoſpitably incorporated with anothe 
To the pᷣth of October at noon, 
firing was inceſſant; ſhells, red. 
balls, and every inſtrument of 
{rution, was ſhowered upon the & 
voted city. The priyceſs Chi 
ſiſter to the duke of Saxe Teſche 
with her whole courtecattended! 
view the brilliant ſpeQacle, . 
the hope of enjoying we triumphs 
knee. 1 ſs rem ſaid, that dt 
princeſs herſelf applied the match" 
ſome of the engines of deln 
tion. As the garriſon was too {mal 
to waſte its force in ſallies, nothu 
of that Kind was attempted ; but! 
POPE TOS ' * Coun 


g enge, arid indefatigable aſſiduity 
he e beyond encomiums : and Mar- 
at n Rualt, the commander, deſerves 
hen WS be recorded with every mark of 
ed. It is computed that the 
vith Wefrian batteries fired upwards of 


000 red-hot balls, and 6000 
mbs upon the city, excluſive of 
e fire of one of the fineſt battering 
ins that ever appeared in the 
d. Notwithſtanding this, the loſs 
lives was not great; ſo formidable 


appearance, and ſo little deſtruc- 
s e in reality, is artillery. The 
is ole loſs of both garriſon and 
nber rople did not exceed 509, three- 


urths of whom were women and 
ildren, The Auſtrians had flat - 
red themſelves with being able to 
mtain this poſt, ſhould they have 
d in their plan for its reduc- 
n, notwithitanding the retreat of 
combined armies: but finding 
nſelves utterly deceived in their 
pectations, on the 7th and 8th of 
ober they began to break up 
33 and the ſiege was 
The arms of France, at this pe- 
dd, were victorious in every quar- 
r. The king of Sardinia had long 
en —— as hoſtile to the revo- 
tion, He had been among the 
t to encourage and aſſiſt the 
migrants ; he acceded to the 
aty of Pilnitz; he had arreſted 
e French ambaſſador on the fron- 
rs, on pretences allowed after- 
rds to be groundleſs ; he had in- 
eaſed his armaments in Savoy, 
d filled the fortreſs of Montme- 
n with troops; and after the af- 
ir of the 19th of Auguſt he had 
d a congreſs of the foreign mi- 
ers, to deliberate on a plan 
r invading France. That plan 
however, deferred. It was 
dn theſe reaſons that the national 
*mbly, on the 16th of September, 
_ war againſt the king of 
792, | 
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Sardinia; and about the 2oth, gene» 
ral Monteſquieu entered the territo- 
ries of Savoy, He deſcribes his 
march as © a triumph” — He was 


every where received with joy, and * 


troops flocked to his ftandard from 
every part, A deputation from 

Chambery waited on him almoſt as 

ſoon as he paſled the boundary, 

an1 on the 21ſt he proceeded with 

a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
that city, The municipality waited 

for him at the gate in their dreſs of 
ceremony to deliver up the keys; 

and teſtified, in warm terms, the 

eſteem in which the people of Savoy 

held the French nation. - At the 

Hotel de Ville, he received the ho- 

mage of all the citizens, and invit- 

ed them all to an entertainment he 
had prepared for the purpoſe. As 

a mark of confidence, he left the 

Hotel de Ville in the cuitody of their 

own town guards, a circumſtance 

which was received with every ex- 

preſſion of ſatis faction by the citi- 

zens: the 'whole country of Savoy 

ſabmitted withour reſiſtance. 

With another body of troops 
neral Anſelm (who had been bred 
an eccleſiaſtic, but quitted the pro- 
feſſion for that of arms) croſſed the 
Var, and on the 29th of September, 
being ſupported by admiral Truguet 
with nine fail of the line, took poſ- 
feſſion of Nice, which was evacuated 
by the Piedmonteſe garriſon on the 
appearance of the French. With 
the city' of Nice, the fortreſs of 
Montalban, and Villa Franca, and 


indeed the whole country of Nice, 


ſubmitted to the conquerors. Ge- 
neral Anſelme on his firſt arrival was 
extremely popular among the Pied- 
monteſe, and they appeared diſpoſed 
in every reſpect cordially to unite 
with the French republic, 

Whether from the imprudence of 
the general, or from the want of diſ- 
cipline in the —_— it is not eaſy 
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to determine, but the groſſeſt ex- 
ceſſes, were ſoon after commit- 
ted; the French name was diſgra- 
eed, and the nation rendered odious 
in that quarter. The conſequence 
was, that general Anſelme was diſ- 
miſſed from his command, and af- 
terwards committed to priſon, where, 
if we are not miſtaken, he ſtill re- 
mains. 
An inſtance of ſeverity in admi- 
ral Truguet, which was indeed juſ- 
tified, in fome degree, by the laws 
of war, and by a groſs provocation, 
contributed a'ſo to injure the popu- 
larity of the French cauſe in the 
territory of Sardinia. - On the 23d 
of October the admiral arrived in 
the harbour of Onaglia, and having 
prepared a proclamation inviting 
the inhabitants to a union with the 
French nation, he ſent it by captain 
Duchagla under a flag of truce, to 
be preſented to the magiſtrates, 
The admiral followed the boat, which 
proceeded with the flig of truce 
alone, and ordered the other veſſels 
to keep ſtudioully at a diſtance from 
the ſhore. The people, at firſt, ap- 
peared to receive the boat with de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip, but at the 
moment captain Duchayla was pre- 
aring to addreſs them at a ſmall 
iſtance, they aſſailed it with a ſhow- 
er of muſketry, by which the aid 
de camp of marſhal] Lahouliere, 
who accompanied captain Duchayla, 
two midſhipmen, and four ſeamen 
were killed, and the captain himſelf, 
and adjutant general Lacouverfiene 
wounded. £ 
The magiſtrates affected to excuſe 
themſelves; but their apology not 
prone ſatisfactory to the admiral, 
e prepared to take an ample and 
indeed a cruel revenge. As ſoon 
as the boat was out of danger, he 
ordered his ſquadron to drop their 


anchors, and cannonade the town 


At the ſame time it was attacked by 
land, by marſhal Lahouliere, ay 
being taken by ſtorm, was ſurrey. 
dered to a general plunder, and i. 
terwards ſet on fire in differen 
places. 

To conclude our narrative of the 
operations of the ſouthern armig it 
will be neceſſary to revert to genen 
Monteſquieu, and to relate his tran 
actions with the republic of Genen 
The conqueſt of Savoy by the Frend 
ſpread an inſtant alarm over the 
neighbouring ſtates, and the ariſlo- 
cratic faction in Geneva in particuu 
felt no inconſiderable portion of u. 
eaſineſs. From the other Sik 
cantons this party demanded 4 
gum of 1600 men, while x 

rench party in the city were d 
morous for placing the republic 
under the protection of France, 
There appears ſome reaſon to (ul. 

that the executive council 
rance were not indiſpoſed to take 
eſſion of this flouriſhing repub- 

ic; and, with or without reaſon, 
for the affair has never been fati- 
factorily explained, pretended u 
he offended by the admiſſion d 
the Swiſs garriſon. Monteſquiey, 
by their orders, preſented himle| 
before the city. The ariſtocrac 
became immediately alarmed; thr 
extended the olive branch to tl 
French general, and the diſpute n 
terminated with apparent equity 
on the one fide, by the diſmiſſion 
the Swiſs garriſon, and on & 
other, by the withdrawing of th 
French troops from the vicinity d 
the republic. 0 | 

The democratic yin! 
could not eaſily forgive this conce 
fion 1n their general, — b 
was ſuſpected, and even accuſed a 
having received a bribe; and (00 


after, various charges of pecu/at0Wn; 
being exhibited againſt him, wy | oe 
; w - fro! 
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elf from deſtruction, or at leaſt 
om the humiliation and riſk of a 
rial, he left the army and eſcaped 
neo Switzerland. 

The conqueſts of Cuſtine in the 
ircle of the Upper Rhine were 
ot leſs brilliant than thoſe of his 
olleagues. It was with conſiderable 
lificulty, from the badneſs of the 
ads, and the quantity of rain, 
ut he could collect his army at 
indau by the a 9th of September. 
Dn that morning, however, he pro- 


ed by 
„ and 
urreg. 
nd al. 
ferent 


of tle 
nies it 
enen 
tranſ. 
new 
rench 
T the 


ill eded towards Spires, which he 
icuue⸗ched on the following day. He 
* bad the Auſtrians drawn up in 
WI 


order of battle before Spires, * 
dn their right an eminence, whic 
above the gate that looks towards 


ed 1 
ule 1 


e ch. Worms, a ravine before them, and 
pudiciWt cir left extended among ſome gar - 
ance, 


lens ſurrounded with thick hedges. 
n this poſition the general did not 
tefitate to attack them, and ſoon 


) ſiul. 
cil « 


take WW rced them to retreat within the 

pad alls of the city. Having tried for 

= ſhort time to force the gates with 
ati. 


annon, and perceiving the ardour 
f his troops, general Cuſtine pro- 
poſed to cut 2 — down — axes, 
ind the propoſal was eagerly re- 
eived by the ſoldiers The gates 
were ſpeedily demoliſhed, and the 
French ruſhed into the town with 
deir uſual impetuoſity; but the ene- 
Ho had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
adjacent houſes, commenced a hea- 
and deſtructive fire upon them, 
almoſt as ſoon as they entered. For- 
tunately general Cuſtine had taken 
de precaution to place at the head 
of the columns ſome howitzers and 
ight pounders, which enabled him 
orally his troops, who were in ſome 
legree di ſordered at firſt by the vio- 
ence of the diſcharge of muſquetry, 
&. from the houſes. The Auſtri, 
ans had, however, apparently no 
intention of maintaining their 


Found; they immediately retreated, 
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and left Cuſtine rhaſter of the city, 


The French on this occafion took 
upwards of 3000 priſoners, befides 
a great quantity of cannon, how- 
itzers, &c: | 

The capture of Worms by M. 
Neuvigner, with a detachment from 
Cuſtine's army, immediately ſue. 
ceeded that of Spires, and the move- 
ments of the French were ſo rapid, 
that the enemy had not found it poſ- 
ſible to remove their ſtores; an im- 
menſe quantity therefore of eve 
kind was found in this place. M. 
Cuſtine laid the biſhop; the chapter, 
and the magiſtrates, under a heavy 
contribution: the loſs of the Au- 
ſtrians in men was alſo conſider- 
able. 

On the 19th of October, in the 
midſt of heavy rain, general Cuſtine 
by forced marches arrived before 
Mentz. The ftate of the fortreſſes 
he reports, was previouſly well 
known to him; and the garriſon 
amounted to about 6,000 men. On 
the 2oth he ſummoned the governor 
to ſurrender, who anſwered that he 
meant to defend the town, but re- 

ueſted till the 21ſt to conſider. In 
the mean time the garriſon never 
ceaſed their fire; but to end it, M. 
Cuſtine again wrote to the governor; 
a capitulaiion was agreed upon, the 
chief article of which was, that the 
rriſon ſhould not ſerve in the war 
for the ſpace of one year; and on 
the 21ſt the garriſon marched out 
with the honours of war. 

Frankfort fell into the hands of 
this victorious commander on the 
23d of October. In conſequence of 
the protection and aſſiſtance which 
this city had granted to the emi- 
grants, M. Cuſtine thought proper 
to impoſe on the magiſtrates a fine 
of 1,500,000 florins ; but on their 
repreſentation he was afterwards in- 
duced to remit-the 500,00d. 

The ſucceſſive capture of three 

N 2 places 
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places, of ſuch conſiderable ſtrength 
and importance, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, is almoſt without example in 
the hiſtory of military affairs. The 
enlarged and ardent ambition of the 
general would have penetrated to 
Coblentz, that noted receptacle of 
the enemies of French liberty: in 
this daring project, he complained 
that he had been diſappointed by 
the tardineſs and inactivity of Kel- 
lerman. He wiſhed that general to 
paſs the Sarre and the Moſelle, di- 
rectly to Treves and Coblentz, and 


to leave a ſmall party to watch the 


motions of the Pruſſians in their re» 
treat. Kellerman however vindi- 
cated himſelf by ſtating, that after 
Dumourier left him, he had no more 
than 15,000 men under his com- 
mand, and Valence not more than 
14,000; the Pruſſians amounted to 
upwards of 55,000 men, and conſe- 
2 general Kellerman was nei- 
ther able to penetrate ſuch a body, 
nor did he think it ſafe to leave the 
French territory again open to their 
incurſions. 
The general, diſappointed in this 
favourite meaſure, ſtill proceeded to 
extend his conqueſts in the domini- 
ons of the prince of Heſſe. By the 
union of the Pruſſians with the Heſ- 
fians and Auſtrians, however, a check 
was put upon his career before the 
termination of the campaign. On 
the 2d of December be Prufſians 
appeared before Frankfort, the gates 
of which were treacherouſly open- 
ed to them by ſome of the populace. 
Moſt of the French garriſon, to the 
amount of 1,300, were maſſacred, 
and ſeveral who had been taken 
riſoners ere ſent the next day to 
entz with their hands cut off: this 
diabolical action was committed by 
Heſſiang in the diſguiſe of peaſants, 
After ſurrender of the city, a 
ſmart action took place between the 
two armies, in which that of the 
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Pruſſians amounted to 50,050, 200 
Cuſtine's to only 23,000. Tie 
French however maintained the; 
ground from one o'clock il} tue: 
when they retired to a wood, whence 
they were able to annoy their adver. 
ſaries, and to keep them in check, 
It may not be improper to add, 
that this is the only con ſiderable re. 
verſe of fortune 
perienced, and that he long main- 
tained his ground at Mentz, which 
endured a blockade of ſeveral 
months. 

Perhaps the whole hiſtory of mar. 
kind ſcarcely includes a picture ſo 
ſtriking, of the ſurpriſing effects re. 
ſulting from the 22 of li- 
berty, as the ſtate of France at this 
moment preſented. Actuated by 
this ſpirit, the haſty levies of undi. 
ciplined peaſants, were at once con- 
verted into regular armies. Batta- 
lions, compoſed chiefly of beardleſs 
boys, chaſed from the field the diſ. 
ciplined legions of Germany and 
Pruſſia; and though checked by no 
military ſyſtem, no code of war, ud 
regularly appointed authority, this 
principle alone was ſufficient to re- 
tain them in order and ſubordina- 
tion, Even the female ſex partook 
in the general patriotiſm, and many 
of them proved equal in courage and 
conduct to the braveſt of ours. Not 
_ the ſiſter of general Anſelme 
and the two miſs Fernigs, who ferv- 
ed as aids de camp to general Do- 
mourier, but many others of the 
French women diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the moſt heroic exertuons; 
and even the artillery was frequently 
ſerved by female patriots, who, re. 
gardleſs of natural or habitual weak- 
neſs and imbecillity, by their {pin 
and activity compenſated for the 
want of that force and vigour which 
has hitherto been excluſively au 
buted to men, * 
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thre: WY Proceedings of the French. Legiſſalure. Decree concerning Divorces cenſured. 
hence Meeting of the National Convention. Its Character, Abolition of Royalty. 
ver. Decrees relative to the Efabliſament of a Republic on the Baſis of Equality. 
check, Propoſal of Manuel for aboliſhing religious Eftabliſhments g re with 
add, Contempt. Abolition of the Titles of Monſieur and Madame, Diſſolutiou e 

le re. the Tribunals. Incorporation of Savoy with the Republic of France. 1 

Ne ex · Treatment of the Generals, Convention divided into Factions. Accuſation 
main- of Robeſpierre and Marat, Decree againſt the Emigrant. Decree of Fra- 
which ternity. Victorious Career of Dumourier, Action at Boſſu. Battle of 
vera Gemappe, Capture of Mons. Action at Anderlecht, Triumphant entry of 
Dumourier into Bruſſels. Reduction of T ournay, Malines, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Lurvain, and Namur, Invaſion of Liege. Aion near Tirlemont. Con- 
queſt of Liege. Subſequent Diftrejjes of the French Army, and Treachery of 
th: War Miniſter. Negociation of Dumourier for an Alliance with England. 


— 


Rejeted, Reflexions on the preſent State of Europe. 


HILE the French, as patri- 
W ots and ſoldiers, myſt attract 
the admiration of the hiſtorian, 
their inability and weakneſs as legi- 
ſators cannot fail equally to excite 
his contempt and furprize. e of 
the laſt acts of the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly calls for the reprobation f 
every man who has a regard to good 


morals or ſocial order. It was to 


legalize adultery, to authorize a 
community of women, by a law 
which enable; the ordinary tribu- 
tals to pronounce a ſentence of di- 
jorce between any married couple, 
wt only on mutual agreement, but 
on the application . either party, 
iledging ſimply as a cauſe, incompa- 
udility of humour or character. The 
kmale c:ildren were directed by 
this decree, to be entirely confided 
o the care of the mather, as well 
the males, to the age of ſeven years, 
when they were again to be recom- 
mitted to the ſuperintendance of 
the father: provided only, that by 
mutual agreement, any other ar- 
nngement might take place with 
ſeſpect to the diſpoſal of the chil- 
iren; or aitrators might be choſen 


the neareſt of kin to deter- 


mine on the ſubjet. The 4 
rents were to contribute equally, 
however, to the maintenance of 
the children in proportion to their 
property, whether under the care 
of the father or mother. Family 
arbitrators were to be choſen to 
direct with reſpect to the partition 
of the property, or the alimentary 
penſion to be allowed to the party 
divorced. Neither of the parties 
could contract a new marriage for 

the ſpace of one year. | 

The confuſion, the litigatio 

the dameſtic conteſts, and the at 
jealouſies, that ſuch an arrange- 
ment muſt produce in families, might 
h. ve been ſufficient to deter men of 
any information or judgment from 
{o pernicious a meaſure; but theſe are 
ſmall evils in compariſon with the 
perverſion of the moral principle, 
which muſt neceflarily enſue, the 
effeminate, luxurious and profligate 
habits, that muſt follow this un- 
reſtrained gratification of the animal 
apenſities. Men converſant in 
iſtory might have known that 
the law of polygamy has enervated 
the whole Muſſulman empire; has 
rendered its ſubjects incapable of vir- 
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tue or liberty; and that this _ 


law of divorces was the immediate 
cauſe which overthrew the republic 
of Rome. | 8 
We have already intimated how 
inferior this aſſembly was in charac- 
ter and ability to that which had 


preceded. Its characteriſtic, how- 


ever, was rather weakneſs than 


diſhoneſty. The -majority was un- - 


doubtedly compoſed of men who 
meant well to their country; but 
unfortunately, by the intrigues of 
the Jacobins, the influence of the 
Paris mob, and the activity of the 
republicans themſelves, a ſmall fac- 
tion of anarchiſts and levellers be- 
came in the end the ruling party. Had 
the aſſembly in time taken the de- 
ciſive ſtep to decree the removal 
of the king and the legiſlature from 
the factious metropolis, they might 
. ſtill have continued their Jabours 
with profit to their country, and 
honour to themſelves. After the 
fatal roth of Auguſt, the aſſembly 
acted entirely under the controul of 
the populace, The galleries, and not 
the #647767 decided every queſtion. 
Vaublanc, Dumas, and all thoſe 
who united integrity with reſpecta- 
bility of character and coolneſs of 
underſtanding, were filenced or 
expelled, and the ſuſpenſion of the 


king was followed by a ſuſpenſion. 


of the whole colle&ive wiſdom of 
the nation. | 

On the 2oth of September, the 
Convention met; but if there was 
reaſon to complain that the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly was inferyor in reſpec- 
tability to their predeceſſors, it was 
with grief and TIES that 
men of ſenſe and reflexion ob- 
ſerved the national convention com- 
pon of the refuſe of both. Petion, 

obeſpierre, and q few of the moſt 
violent and leaſt reſpectabſe pf the 
conſtituent aſſembly, were rechoſen 
on this occaſion; and Danton, Cha: 
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legiſlature. 


invited, not for the extent of their 


bot, Merlin, and others equi 
without property, rank, or chary. 
ter, were ſelected from the preſen 
Foreigners were in 
vited to become repreſentatives , 
France, and unfortunately they we 


abilities, not for the reputation 9 
integrity, but becauſe they had been 
foremoſt in the career of republican. 
iſm, and becauſe they had difclain. 
ed every title to moderation or judy, 
ment in their opinions on the fc. 
ence of government. Thecelebrated 
Thomas Paine was invited from 
England to repreſent one depart 
ment; and a Pruſſian of the name 
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of Cloots, a wretched maniac, whon 


the humanity of this country would 
have charitably provided with me- 
dical aid in the cells of Bethlehem, 
was choſen to repreſent another, 
The gepartment of Paris was, how. 
ever, firſt in infamy upon this a 
upon every other occaſion. There 
the proſtituted Duke of Orleans 
(now diſtinguiſhed by the almol 
ludicrous title of Egalite) wa 
united wtth- the infamous incen- 
diary and aſſaſſin Marat, with the 
painter David, and with Legendre, 
who is literally by profeſſion 2 
butcher. Actors, news- writers, and 
men from almoſt the loweſt ranks 
and ſtations, were mingled with the 
degraded remnants of the ci-devant 
nobleſſe, and with ſuch of the clergy 
as had ſufficiently laxity of princ!- 
ple to diſavow their engagements 
with the head of their church. Jul. 
tice obliges us to confeſs, that tl 
heterogeneous maſs included fome | 
men reſpe&able for their talents, 
and ſome unimpeached as to their 

integrity. The hrilliancy of Con- | 
dorcet as a writer, does not how- j 
ever compenſate for his evident | 
inexperience and jimbecillity 35 ? 
Ratefman nor do the mAaphyſical 

talents of the Abbe Sieyes appear 
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very happily adapted to the prac- 


tical purpoſes of political life. 


From a body of men thus collect - 
ed together in a moment of political 
ferment, but little of wiſdom, little 
of unaniinity, little of moderation, 
could be expected. Their firſt 
movements were violent, haſty, and 
without deliberation; they ſoon Tplit 
into factions, and diſgraced the very 
name of a legiſlature by altercation, 
abuſe, and even manual conteſt. 
At their firſt meeting M Petion was 
elected preſident; M. Condorcet, 
vice preſident; and M. M. Camus, 
Vergniaud, Briſſot, Laſource, and 
Rabaud, ſecretaries. 

In order to preſerve government 
and peace, the convention proceed - 
ed to declare, that thoſe laws which 
were not abrogated, and thoſe 
powers which have not been ſuf. 
penced, ſhould be proviſionally pre- 
ſerved and ſupported ; and that the 
taxes ſhould be collected as for- 
nerly.“ 

This buſineſs was ſcarcely termi- 
nated, when M. Collot d' Herbois, 


who had been formerly an actor, ap- 


peared upon the tribune, and re- 
minded the aſſembly, that there 
was one declaration which could not 
for a moment be deferred-qviz. the 
eternal abolition of royalty in 
France.” It was in vain that M. 
Buire and other members intreated 
the convention to proceed with 
more dignity and deliberation in ſo 
important a queſtion ; it was in vain 
they urged the neceſſity of giving it 
at leaſt the ſanction of a diſcuſſion, 
—The abolition of royalty was 
vo ed by acclamation, and the houſe 
adjourned. 

On the following day a ſeries of 
decrees were paſſed, confirming this 
reſolution—All public acts were to 
be dated The firſt year of the 
French republic.“ The ſtate ſcal 
Was to bear the inſcription of the 
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French epublic. All citizens were 
declared eligible to all vacant pla- 
ces; and even the judges might be 
elected from among the ordinary ei- 
tens. The diſtinction eſtabliſhed 
by the conſtituent aſſembly between 
active and paſſive citizens, was 
aboliſhed. 

In the courſe of the ſucceedin 
fitrings, the convention refoivel 
that the French republic no lon- 
ger acknowledges princes; that 
therefore the rentes appanageres 
ſhould be alſo ſuppreſſed.” The 
word republic was alſo ordered tobe 
ſubſtituted in the oaths and other 
public acts, in the place of the word 
nation.“ 

On the 27th of S ptember, the 
penſious granted by the conſtituent 
aſſembly to the ejected clergy were 
ordered to ceaſe, with an exception 
in favour of thoſe above fifty years 
of age, whoſe penſions however 
were not to exceed 1000 livres 
(50l.) per ann. On this occaſion, 
M. Manue! roſe to propoſe, that, as 
royalty was aboliſhed, the order of 
prieſts, and all religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, ſhould be aboliſhed along 
with it. We mult report it, to the 
honour of the convention, that his 
propoſal was heard with murmurs, 
and rejected with diſdain. 

The rage of republicaniſm was 
however carried at this period to an 
unexampled exceſs of folly, With 
a puerility diſgraceful to a great na- 
tion, the innocent and undiſcrimi- 
nating titles of Monſieur and Ma- 
dame were aboliched, and the auk- 
ward phraſeology of citizen ſubſtitut- 
ed in their ſtead. The croſſes of St. 
Louis, which had been given to the 
knights of that order, were ordered 
to be ſurrendered to the ſtate, not 
as patriotic donations, but as a re- 
ſtitdtion. The ſudden diſſolution of 
the judicial boards was a more ſeri- 
ous meaſure, and appeared ſo dan- 
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us and rach to all perſons in the 
aſt accuſtomed to order and go- 
vernment, that even Thomas Paine, 
who by his adverſaries has been 
termed an anarchiſt in principle, 
deprecated the haſty adoption of the 
decree, and intreated that the tri- 
bunals might be gradually changed, 
inſtead of releaſing the nation at 
once, though for a ſhort period, from 
the ſalutary reſtraints of law. 

The conqueſt of Savoy afforded a 
temptation which the convention 
was not poſſeſſed of wiſdom or for- 
titude to reſiſt. Contrary to all 
their former profeſſions of a diſin- 
tereſted zral for the liberties of man · 
kind, this injudicious and feeble 
aſſembly converted it into an 84th 
department, and thus by one falſe 
ſtep loſt the confidence of Europe, 
and afforded a precedent for future 
decrees, which nearly proved fatal 
to the lite ty and independence of 
France. Tae decree which renounc- 
ed conqueſt, and which limited the 


operations of war to the ſimple pria- 


ciple of ſelf-defence, was worthy of 


an enlightened age, and an ealight- 


ered people, and will be ever re- 
corded to the honour of that body 
which enacted ſo juſt and politic a 
law, To depart from that princi- 
ple, degraded a free people to the 
level of deſpotic ſtates, and was at 


once the fulleſt proof of the lite 
4 


ne ſty or the weakneſs of the natio 
convention. 

The incapacity of the convention, 
even to conduct thecommon buſineſs 
of a nation, was alſo ſoon evinced 
by their ungrateful and unworthy 
treatment of their generals and 
commanders. La Fayette, it might 
be fairly ſaid, had forfeited their 
confidence by adopting and avowing 
principles diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe on which they thought proper 
to found the new edifice of govern- 
ment. But againſt Luckner there 


* 
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was no ſpecific charge. Yet Luck. 
ner was denounced as an enemy to 
the country; the moſt atrocious 
falſehoods were aſſerted concerning 
him; and finally, he was diſmiſſed 
the ſervice. . General Dillon had 
agreed to an armiſtice with the 
prigee of Heſſe, at a criſis when 
theſe incompetent legiſlators (the 
majority of whom were totally ig. 
norant of the art of war, and could 
not be acquainted with the particy 
lar fituation of M. Dillon) choſe to 
ſuppoſe. that he might have made 
2 of the Heſſians: for this 
was denounced and accuſed, 
though he afterwards had ſufficient 
addreſs to procure a reverſal of the 
decree. — Monteſquieu was 
one day diſmifſed from his com- 
mand, and the next day he wasrein- 
ſtated in it. In a word, ſuch has been 
their abſurd conduct, that they have 
ſcarcely left the republic a general 
capable of commanding its armies, 
or an officer whom they can truſt, 
Great care ought to be obſerved in 
u an individual with the 
chi mmand; but when it is en- 
weed an Mes a conſiderable ſhare 
of confidenoe ſhould always accom- 
pany it. No man will riſk bis life, 
is happineſs, his reputation, with- 
out the proſpe& of a brilliant re- 
ward—and if, after the moſt meri- 
torious ſervices, a military character 
is to experience nothing but ingra- 


; titude and detraction, his views will 


ſoon be turned in an oppoſite direc- 
tion to that of patriotiſm ; they will 
ſoon be directed to ſelf-prefervation 
and private emolument, and he will 
think rather of ſecuring a comfort- 
able retreat than of expoſing him- 
ſelf in a conflict where he has every 

thing to loſe and nothing to gain. 
The convention was ſcarcely 2 
ſembled, when its peace was diſturb- 
ed by the appearance of factions, the 
molt diſaſtrous to the country. - 
the 
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he 26th of September, Laſource 
tenounced Robeſpierre and Marat 
x aſpiring to the diftatorſhip,. and 
they were at the ſame time charged, 
ind upon apparently good grounds, 
with being the authors of the horrid 
maſſacres on the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
tember. It ſhould be mentioned to 
the honour of the convention, that 
committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the facts relative to the 
maſſacres; but unfortunately the pre- 
dominant influence of the Parifian 
mobdeterred them from — 
the inquiry, as ſtrĩct juſtice demanded. 

The miniſter of juſtice, Danton, 
ne in his reſignation on being 
dected a member of the convention. 
Roland requeſted permiſſion to do 
the fame, but retained his office for 
ſome time Jonger, at the requeſt of 
the convention. The ſtatement of 


the finances by the miniſter, Cla- 


viere, was clear and able. He re- 
commended ceconomy in the various 
departments, and with an honourable 
attention to the morals of the peo- 
ple, reprobated lotteries. 

The war miniſter, Servan, ſoon 
— reſigned, and was ſucceeded by 

ache, 

It would be an abuſe of time, to 
&taildebates which were productive 
of no permanent effect, or to regiſter 
(ecreestoo inſignificant to be remem- 


bered. Thoſe which were enacted the 


wainſt the emigrants, are of more 
mportance. On the yth of Octo- 
ber it was d-creed, That all emi- 
gants taken in arms, ſhould be put 
o death twenty-four hours after they 
tad been declared guilty by a milita- 
y committee; and that all foreign- 
ers, who, ſince the 14th of July, 
189, had quitted the ſervice of 
france, and entered into that of the 
enemy, ſhould be conſidered as arm- 
d emigrants The ſeverity of this 
leere, was however exceeded by 


that of the 12th of November, 
which extended the penalties of 
death to what they termed reputed 
emigrants, or thoſe not immedi- 
ately engaged in hoſtilities. 2 
By a further decree of the 27th, 
thoſe unfortunate emigrants, who 
had returned in the hope of findin 
pardon and relief in the boſom o 
their country, were ordered to de- 
part in 24 hours, and the penalty vf 
death was awarded againſt fuch as 
ſhould fail inſtantly to obey. What- 
ever apologies may be- urged from 


the peculiar and critical fituation of 


France, in favour of theſe decrees, 
they will ſcarcely be ſuch as com- 
pletely to ſatisfy the friends of free- 
dom. The. confeſſors of liberty, 
like the martyrs of chriſtianity, 


ſhould be rather prepared to ſuffer . 


than to commit injuſtice. They 
ſhould ur a principle to be 
violated; and as their only object, 


their only plea, is the happine/; of 


mankind, that 1 ſhould not 
be invaded in a fingle inſtance, if 
poſſible; by themſelves. The ene- 
mies of Gallic liberty have forced 
a conſtruction upon this conduct 
which we ſhould be ſorry to admit, 
and have not ſcrupled to aſſert, that 
the property of the emigrants was 
the bait that ſeduced the convention 
to adapt too extenſive a definition of 
offence. No—Let us rather 
hope that the decrer is the reſult of 
haſty reſentment and temporary 
alarm. That a more enlightened 
legiſlature will in a time, when this 
alarm no longer exiſts, reduce its 
rigour, and receive with tenderneſs 
thoſe inoffenſive exiles, whoſe ap- 
prehenſions, or whoſe principles, 
removed them from their country, 
but whoſe offences are merely of a 

negative nature. | 
Another decree it is neceſſary to 
notice, as it has excited more at- 
tention 
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tention than almoſt any other pro- 
ceeding of the national convention, 
and has perhaps made them more 
enemies in foreign countries, than 
any meaſure which they could have 
adopted. We allude to the decree 
of fraternity of the 19th of Nov. 
The circumſtance, in which this 
imprudent reſolution originated, 
was an inſurrection in the bailli- 
wick of Darmſtadt, in the territo- 
ries of the duke of Deux Ponts, at 
that period at war with the French 
nation. The people, headed by 
the magiſtrates and principal inha- 
bitants of the diſtrift, had declared 
their wiſhes to be united to France, 
and ſolicited her protection againſt 
their former maſter. To have 
acceded to the requeſt, would have 
been acting agreeably to the law and 
practice of nations; but with their 
uſual enthufiaſm, and without de- 
liberation, the convention, or rather 
the galleries, paſſed by acclamation 
a decree in the following terms. 

„% The national convention de- 
clare, in the name of the French 
nation, that they will _ frater- 
nity and aſſiſtance to all.thoſe peo- 
ple who wiſh to procure- liberty, 
and they charge the executive power 
to ſend orders to the generals, to give 
aſſiſtance to ſuch people as have 
ſuffered, or are now ſuffering in 
the cauſe of liberty.” d 

A haſty error is not eaſily ex 
plained, and it was ſcarcely poſſible 
to maintain a ſhadow of conſiſt- 
ency, and yet to explain this de- 
cree in fuch a manner as not to 
gre offence to the neutral powers. 

he attempts to explain it, have 
been, if poſſible, more aukward 
and abſurd than the decree itſelf; 
they ſerve only to ſhew that the con- 
vention are, in reality, aſhamed of 
their own act, but have not the 
manlineis to extricate themſelves 
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from the difficulty, by a dir 
re 


That almoſt every governme 
(and deſpotic governments mo 
particularly) do adzaliy take 2 
vantage of the diſquietudes and in 

ſurrections of the people in oth 
ſtates, in plain terms do i aters; 
them, is a truth that cannot 
denied; but it is only the circy 
ſtances of the caſe that can deter 
mine a free ſtate in the adoption 
ſuch a meaſure. A general law ups 
the ſubject was, therefore, the grofl 
eſt of abſurdities, and was liable 

be, as it in fact has been, mitconſtru 
ed. It was no leſs than a dereli io 
of their own principles, a folly 
the moſt enormous kind; while th 
French people was ſuffering fromt 
unjuſt principle of foreign nation 
preſuming to regulate its dh 
concerns, to countenance the inter 
ference by its own example! 

When we cenſure theſe proceed 
ings—are we the enemies of Jibert 
or of France? — No! the caule « 
liberty is ſacred in our eſtimation 
but we can make a diſtinction be 
tween the cauſe itſelf, and the mean 
which have been erroneouſly e 
ployed to promote it: the former! 
unimpeachable ; the latter have ben 
frequently deſerving of cenſure. V 
wiſh ſincerely, as Britons and 
men, to fee a free governmet 
eſtabliſhed in France. We ent 

crate the league which has bei 
formed againſt her independenct 
in an intereſted view we regard tu 
independence as eſſential to the di 
lance of Europe, and as the beſt bat 
rier to this iſland "againſt the an 
bition of ——— powers. 
we ſee with regret in this inſtant 
that it is not the heroiſm of a pe 
ple that will fave the country 
but that wiſdom in council is ev 


more wanted than valour in the fel 
Natit 


Notwithſtanding the diſſolution 
of all regular government. ſince the 
doth of Auguſt, the country of 
rance was in general more tran- 
vil than could be _— in a 
on of anarchy, appily the 
reateſt atrocities were confined to 
e vicinity of the metropolis; we 
not, however, omit mentioning 
hat in ſome inſtances the ſoldiery 
onduſted themſelves in a — 
nd ferocious manner. On the gt 

October the firſt diviſion of the 
tional Gendarmerie arrived at 
ambray ; and they were ſcarcely 
rived before they proceeded to the 
riſons, and ſet at liberty all who 
ere confined, except Canone 
YHercique, who was charged with 
robbery ; the 2nd diviſion, how- 
er, who arrived on the roth. cut 
f his head. The officers of the 
{ battallion of volunteers, who 
ere in garriſon in the citadel, 
auſed the gates to be ſhut, to pre- 
nt a communication with the 
ldiers of the Gendarmerie, but 
e 2nd lieutenant, Beſambre, who 


0 be one of the moſt active in endea- 
ne" Fouring to confine them to their 
= ny, fell a victim to ther fury. He 


s accuſed by his own ſoldiers to 
e Gendarmerie, who dragged him 
ong the eſplanade, and after ſtab- 
ing him in ſeveral places, cut off 
b head, as well as that of a capt. 
Gros, of the 6th ſquadrqq of 
alry. A general inſurrection 
mediately ſucceeded, nor was it 
elled without the moſt ſtrenuous 
ertions, in the courſe of which 
e patriotic ma vor incurred the 
ſt imminent danger. 

We turn with ſatisfaction from 
e debates of the convention, and 
e ferocity of the populace, to the 
liant triumphs of Dumourier, 
the humiliation of thoſe deſpo- 
powers, who were the real authors 
the calamities of France. The 
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hiſtorian might indeed, with une 
alloyed pleaſure, record the vifto- 
ries of liberty over the ſupporters 
of deſpotiſm, did not the melancholy 
reflexton occur to caſt a cloud over 
his exultation, that in theſe conflicts, 
the actual aggreſſor ſuffers leaſt; 
and while the hateful oppreſſor ex- 
periences only the flight mortifi- 
cation of wounded pride, the wretch- 
ed victims of his power are the real 
ſufferers; the ſlaughter of thouſands, 
the ſighs of the widow, and the un- 
availing complaints of the orphan, 
mix with the ſhouts of triumph, and 
diſturb the ſacred feſtival of liberty. 
On the 12th of October, general 
Dumourier repair.d t Paris to con- 
cert meaſures for the winter cam+ 
paign, and after a ſtay of only four 
days, he returned to the army to 
make the neceſſary arrangements, 
and to prepare for entering the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands. From the pe- 
riod when the ſiege of Liſle was 
raiſed, the Auſtrians had continued 
to retirebefore the victorious French. 
Within their own territories, how- 
ever, they determined to make a. 
ſerious ſtand, and there they began 
to collect their ſcattered forces. 
The firſt reſiſtance, which Du« 
mourier experienced, was at the 
village of Boſſu, which is ſituated 
about a league from the ſince cele- 
brated poſt of Gemappe. At this 
place the yeneral repreſents the ene- 
my to have taken an excellent po- 
ſition, but they were unable to with- 
ſtand the excellence of the French 
artillery, and the ardour of the 
dragoons. The Auſtrians were in 
number from eight to ten thouſand ; 
and they had 150 killed and 200 
taken priſoners: the French loſt 
only 20. This action took place on 
the 4th of November, and the Au- 
ſtrians were ſo little in expectation 
of au attack, at that time, that the 
officers had juſt prepared a very 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid entertainment, which the 
French arrived juſt in time to take 
poſſeſſion of. 

From Boſſu, Dumourier proceed- 
ed, early the next morning, toward 
Mons, and ſoon came in ſight of the 
enemy, ſtrongly poſted on the 
heights of Gemappe. Their right 
was covered by the village of that 
name, and by the river; and their 
left by thick woods. Three rows 
of fortifications were obſerved one 
above another like the ſeats of an 
amphitheatre, upon which were 
mounted nearly 1co pieces of can- 
non. Had the general therefore 
truſted to his artillery in this en- 
gagement, the advantage of the 
ground was fo infinitely in favour of 
the enemy, that he muſt probably 
have been defeated. Here the en- 
thuftaſm of the French character 
proved an excellent auxiliary to the 
fill of the general. The army, 
which was principally compoſed of 
young men, had been long ambi- 
tious of a cloſe engagement. The 

neral fecretly favoured the de- 

gn, but he reſtrained their ardour 
only in the hope of increaſing it. 

The French paſſed the night 
within fight of their adverſaries. 
At feven in the morning of the 6th, 
a very heavy cannonade commenced 
on both ſides, and continued till ten 
without much effect on the part of 
the French, which confirmed the ge- 
neral in his ſentiments with reſpect 
to the mode of attack which it would 
be proper to purſue. As he went 
along the bottom of the line, the 
troops teſtified the utmoſt impati- 
ence to charge the enemy with their 
bayonets. 'The general however 
contented himſelf with ordering col. 


Thuvenot, adjutant general, to at- 


tack the village of Carignon (which 
was neceſſary, to' enable him to aſ- 


ſail Gemappe on that fide) and at 
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the ſame time approaching the bat. 
teries, to produc? greater effect. 

At noon the French general 4s. 
termined on a cloſe attack The 
number of the French who torun 
for this putpole »mounted to about 
30,000, and the Auſtrians are com- 
pured at the loweit to have been up. 
ward of 2c,000, three thoutand of 
which were cavalry. The right 
wing of the French, conſiſting of the 
van guard, was commanded by ge- 
nerals Bournonville and Dampietre; 
and the centre by generals Egalite, 
Stetenbofte, Deſporets, and Drouet. 
The infantry formed almoſt inſtar. 
taneouſly, and the general preſent- 
ing himſelf in the front of the line, 
the muſic, by a ſignal previouſly 
appointed, began to play the cele- 
brated Marſellois ſong. The ſol- 
diers thus encouraged ruſhed impe- 
tuouſly on with ſhouts of“ Vive la 
nation,” and joining in the chorus 
of their favourite tune. The fl 
line of redoubts was inſtantly carried, 
The cavalry of the enemy however 
advancing at this criſis, with a view 
of flanking the French, the general 
diſpatched young Egalite to repel 
this attack, and . him molt 
opportunely by a detachment of 
chaſſeurs and huſſars. At the ſame 
moment ſome diſorder appearing in 
Bournonville's cavalry, general Du- 
mourier rallied them himſelf, and in 
the mean time the left wing, which 
conſiſted chiefly of the Belgian vo- 
lunteers, had obtained poſſeſſion of 
Gemappe, and the centre carried 
the ſecond line of redoubts. 

After a ſhort reſiſtance on the 
heights, the enemy; at about two 
o'clock, retreated with the utmoſt 

recipitation and diſorder to Mons, 
he French in this engagement ex- 
perienced the moſt obſtinate reſiſ- 
ance from the Hungarians, through 
whoſe ranks they could only 8 
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their way, by cutting down their 
opponents. The !oſs of both parties 
in this action has been differently 
etimated. It muſt have been great, 
for there has ſeldom been a field 
more obſtinately conteſted ; that of 
the Auſtrians muſt have exceeded 
the loſs of the French, fince an ene- 
my who flies in the early part of the 
day always ſuffers conſiderably ; but 
Dumourier probably over-rated 
their loſs in killed and wounded, 
when he ſtated it at 4000, as he 
eftimates his own at only 900; and 
the loſs muſt have been more equal. 
The buſineſs of this day ſerved to 
inſpire the Au®rians with the ſame 
reſpectable opinivn of French valour 
that was entertained previoully, and 
acknowledged by the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, Some ſignal acts of gourage 
were performed. Tne young /ge- 
neral Egalite acquired much repu- 
tation; and ſuch was the enthuſi ſm 
of all rauks, tha: Baptiſte, Dumou- 
ner's valet de chambre, rallied and 
brought up to the charge a regiment 
of dragoons and two battalions of 
national guards, who had been re- 
pulſed. | 
The victory of Gemappe was 
decifive as to the fate of the Nether- 
lands, The general inſtantly ſum- 
moned the city of Mons, which on 
the ſucceeding morning ſurrendered, 
and was taken — of by ge- 
nexal Bournonville. From Mons 
Dumourier proceeded to Bruſſels, 
which he entered on the 14th of 
November. Oa the heights of An- 
derlecht, adjoining to the city, the 
rear of the enemy, amounting to 
about 10,000 men, —— by 
the prince de Wirtemburg, affected 
to make a ſtand, but it was probably 
only intended to favour the retreat 
of the governors and civil authori- 
tes from Bruſſels. After a conteſt 
of fix hours, in the courſe of which, 


tae French general aſſerts, a number 
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of the enemy were killed, the Au- 
ſtrians followed their main army, and 
the general entered Bruſſels in tri- 
umph. The moderation and wil- 
dom of Dumourier was equal in 
every reſpect to his military excel- 
lence. He informed the citizens 
that it was his intention carefully to 
abſtain from interfering in the in- 
ternal government of the country. 
A proviſional legiſlative aſſembly 
was choſen, among whom were the 
duc d'Urſel, baron Walkiers, and 
other diſtinguiſhed patriots. — It 
would have been happy for France, 
as well as the Netherlands, if the 
ſame ſyſtem of moderation had con- 
tinued to prevail. 

It is a ſingular fact that general 
Dumourier had promiſed the French 
miniſtry that he would keep his 
Chriſtmas at Bruſſels. This aſſertion, 
which was really founded on an actu- 
al knowledge of the ſtate of the ene 
my, but was at the moment regarded 
as the extravagant boaſt of a vain- 
glorious man, was more than real- 
1zed, for he anticipated the perform- 
ance of his engagement by fve 
weeks. 

While theſe affairs were tranſact- 
ing, Tournay, Malines, Ghent, and 
Antwerp, opened their gates to ge- 
neral Labourdonnaye. Louvain 
aad Namur, after a faint reſiſtance 
by the Auſtrian general Beaulieu, 
were taken by general Valence 
Ostend was entered by the French 
fleet, on the 15th of November; the 
citadels of Antwerp and Namur re- 
ſiſted for a ſhort time, but the former 
capitulated on the 28th of Novem- 
ber to general Miranda, and the lat- 
ter on the 2d of December, to gene- 
ral Valence : in a word, the whole 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, Lux- 
emburgh only excepted, were ſub- 

jected ro the victorious arms of 
France before the concluſion of the 


year, 
On 
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-truce from the prince de Saxe Teſ- 
chen, conveying a propoſal on the 
part of general Clairfait for a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms during the remain- 
der of the winter ſeaſon. To have 
acceded to this propoſal, and to have 
diſbanded a part of the army, and 
put the reſt into winter quarters, 
would have been wiſe conduct in 
the French, and was that, which 
there is reaſon to think the inclina- 
tions of the general would have led 
him to purſue. He however return- 
ed a verbal anſwer, ** that he could 
only ſend general Clairfait's letter 
to the executive council of the re- 
public, and in the mean time ſhould 
continue the operations of the cam- 
A 

The active genius of Dumourier 
loſt no time in following up his ſuc- 
ceſſes, but purſued the flyieg enemy 
into the territory of Liege. On the 
21ſt of November he proceeded 
with an advanced guard of 5000 
men to 'Tirlemont, where the whole 
of the enemy's army was encamped 
behind the city, with an advanced 
guard of three or 4000 men, on the 
heights of Cumptich. He attacked 
with his irreſiſtible artillery this ad- 
vanced guard, which was reinforced 
by 5e00 men, but undertook no- 
thing. At break of day on the 22d, 
the whole of the Auſtrians decamped 
from Tirlemont, after having loſt 
in this action not leſs than 400 men. 
General Dumourier halted only one 
day at Tirlemont, and on the 24th 
overtook again, almoſt at the gates 
of Liege, the rear guard of the Im- 
perialitts, amounting to 12,c09 
men, and commanded by general 
Staray. The French drove them 
ſucceſſively from ſix villages, and at 
laſt from an entrenchment. The 
conflict laſted ten hours, in which 
the Auſtrians loſt their general Sta- 
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On the. 18th of November, gene- 
ral Dumourier received a flag of 


ray, an immenſe train of artillery, 
and five or fix hundred men killed 
and wounded, beſides innumerable 
priſoners and deſerters. On the 
— day the French gener 

entered Liege. | 
Such was the triumphant career 
of this extraordinary man; a career 
perhaps unexampled in modern hiſ. 
tory, and which was only arreſted 
by the treachery of the Jacobia 
party in Paris. The firſt vidorie 
of this able general and accompliſh. 
ed politician were ſcarcely announc- 
ed, before he was publicly ſlandered 
and abuſed in the convention, bythe 
unprincipled faction of Marat and 
Robeſpiere. Under the influence of 
this party, the war miniſter Pache 
is ſuppoſed to have acted, and even 
criminal means was put in practice 
to diſtreſs and haraſs the vidtorious 
general and his gallant ſoldiers, 
While immenſe ſums were voted by 
the convention, the army was deſt- 
tute of every neceſſary of life. Un- 
provided of mattreſſes or coverlets, 
or even of ſtraw to repoſe on, thele 
brave men, in a rainy and inclement 
winter, were compelled to ſleep up- 
on the wet ground ; and ſome of 
them, to avoid the evils which mult 
be conſequent from ſuch a ſituation, 
actually laſhed themſelves to the 
trunks of trees, and ſlept in a ſtand- 
ing poſition. The ſoldiers were al 
moſt literally naked, without coats, 
without ſhoes; and their arms were 
deſtroyed for want of cloaks to co- 
ver them from the wet. The con- 
ſequence was, that numbers of them 
periſhed, and ſtil! greater number 
deſerted, and returned home. The 
general's own words are ſtrong, but 
upon the beſt authority we can Wat. 
rant the truth of them. To reun 
and cruſh my ſucceſſes, ſays he, tif 
miniſter Pache, ſupported by de 
criminal fadtion, to whom all ow 
evils are to be aſcribed, ſuffered tne 
yactoriow 
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nforious army to want every 
thing} and ſucceeded in diſbanding 
by famine and nakedneſs. The 
conſequence was, that more than fif- 
ven thouſand men were in the hoſ- 
pitals, more than twenty-five thou- 
and deſerted, through miſery and 
diſguſt, and u wards of ten thouſand 
horſes died of bunger !” 

From this ſtatement, it will be 
aſy to account for the ſubſequent 
nisſortunes and overthrow of the 
French army in Flanders. This 
however is a portion of hiſtory which 
telongs to our next volume, in the 
curſe of which we flatter ourſelves 
we ſhall be able to preſent the pub- 
le with ſome original information 
concerning the ſtate of Europe, and 
— 2 concerning the origin of 
the preſent war, which will elucidate 
ſome of the preſent political para- 
doxes, and will expoſe the motives 
and conduct of ſome who are leaſt 
luſpected. | 

While ſach was the criminal neg- 
let of the armies of the republic, 
the infatuated convention was amuſ- 
ing itſelf with a petty and ignoble 
tnumph over their fallen ſovereign; 
and inſtead of uniting with firmneſs 
and patriotiſm againſt that combi- 
ration of deſpots which threatened 
the extin&ion of their liberties, they 
vere only active to diſpute, and per- 
ſerering to oppreſs. During the 
tay of general Dumourier at Bruſ- 
ſels, be earneſtly, through M. No- 
elle, then reſident in London, ſoli- 
cited an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain, On what grounds this pro- 
polal was rejected, we have as yet 
no competent information — But 
Whatever was the motive, it can ne- 
ver de ſufficiently lamen:ed, by the 
Inends of liberty and humanity, 
that ſo noble an effort to prevent 
the effuſion of human blood, and to 
Inſure the peace of Europe, and the 
liberty n= oy happineſs of France, 


roved abortive. Had the negbeia- 
% of Dumourier been attended 
with ſucceſs, the amiable and unſor- 
tunate Louis would have now been 
alive, and his family releaſed from 
that ſtate of humiliation and capti- 
vity in which they ſupport on a miſe- 
rable exiſtence. Inſtead of being in- 
vol ved in a war (to ſay the leaſt of 
it, unproductive of any good, with 
no determinate object for the in- 
tereſt of the nation) Great Britain 
would have continued to enjoy her 
commerce and proſperity uninter- 
rupted ; and would have been in 
reallity the anBtTRESS of EUukoPE; 
a ſituation which will now be neceſ- 
farily but unworthily occupied by 
Russ1A, whoſe wary and cautious 
conduct in the war evinces unequi- 
vocally a deſign of profiting by the 
diſtreſles of thoſe powers who are 
m_ forward in this fingular cru- 

e. 

It is indeed impoſſible to contem- 
plate the ſtate of the European world 
at this dangerous crifis, without the 
deepeſt anxiety. While we cenſure, 
as we have ſincerely and ſeverely, 
the conduct of France; ſtill we can- 
not but deplore the horrid waſte of 
war; we cannot but dread the ſuc - 
ceſsful ambition of thoſe deſpotie 

wers, whoſe aggrandizement muſt 

fatal to the happineſs of Europe. 
Blinded by paſſion, and the dupes of 
humanity itſelf, men will not permit 
themſelves to ſee the real object of 
the preſent conteſt=-they will not 
ſee that it can be no other than an 


acceſhon of territory to Auſtria, 


Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, together with 
the annihilation of the only power 
in Europe, capable of oppoſing their 
inordinate ambition. However in- 
jurious the extenſion of French prin- 
ciples, and French conqueſts might 
be, we can ſcarcely view with leſs 
horror and deteſtation the increaſing 
power of thoſe fates, who cannot, 
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as the French, abaſe the name of i- 
berty, becauſe the word is eradicated 
from their vocabulary; whoſe ſet- 
tled creed is deſpotiſm, and the na- 
tural operation of whoſe govern- 
ment is tyranny and oppreſſion. The 
preſent anarchy of France is indeed 
dreadful; but the evils of anarchy are 
momentary, thoſe. of tyranny are 
rmanent. A wicked faction may 
feize for a while the reins of govern. 
ment, bat if the people are animated 
by a ſpirit of liberty, it cannot lon 
retain them. — The parties whic 
have been ſucceſſively predominant 
in France, have not long retained 
the power, becauſe they have all 
been wanting in virtue and integri- 
It would be a groſs want of 
candour to ſuppoſe that there are no 
men of honour or ability in France, 
becauſe the majority of the preſent 
convention has been iniquitous or 
unwiſe ; it would be the extreme of 
injuſtice to charge ona whole nation 
the crimes of a faction. The he- 
roic myriads who have devoted 
themſelves on the frontiers in the 
cauſe of liberty and their country, is 
a ſufficient reply to ſuch an imputa- 
tion; and however we may con- 
demn the barbarity of a mob, or the 
dark policy of their leaders, it is 
impoſſible to peruſe the narrative of 
the laſt 2 and not to ſee 
that the French are a nation of pa- 
triots as well as of ſoldiers. In the 
ſpirit of true humanity we wiſh them 
* bleſſings of a good government, 
and the annihilation of thoſe perni- 
cious counſels by which the nation 
has been afflicted and diſgraced. 
With reſpect to our own country, 
whoſe conſtitution we venerate, 
whoſe welfare, from every motive of 


affection and intereſt, muſt lie ney. 
eſt our hearts, we are fincerely f 
tishd that we cannot more religi. 
ouſly fulkl our duty towards it, tha 
in wiſhing moſt fervently the return 
of peace. Our commerce require 
it; our finances require it; the pre. 
ſervation of our conſtitution, which 
can only be endangered by public 
diſtreſs, requires it. The ſoundel 
politicians that have directed the 
public affairs of this country, Bu. 
leigh, Clarendon, Walpole, and 
Chatham, have all declared + 
gainſt continental wars, and conti. 
nental connexions or alliances 
Theſe have drained Britain of in 
wealth, and inceſſantly involved it 
in calamity and in blood ; while the 
ungrateful houſe of Auſtria, the (lave- 
merchants of Hefle, or the other 
etty deſpots of Germany, hare 
n the only gainers. We can no 
longer confider France as formidz- 
ble Should ſhe be able to reſiſt the 
preſent attack of Auſtria and Prul- 
ſia, it muſt be the utmoſt limit of her 
operations for a century to come; 
and we cannot on the 8 of 
ſound policy wiſh her totally anti- 
hilated inthe ſcale of European poli- 
tics—PFor what then is the blood 
and treaſure of Britain laviſhed? 
The queſtion,we truſt, will be calmly 
and rationally conſidered by the 
people, as well as the miniſters ; and 
we are not without hopes that, in 
the courſe of our next annual publi- 
cation,we ſhall have to congratulate 
our fellow citizens on the return of 
that wiſe and pacific ſyſtem which 
has hitherto conſtituted the wealth, 
the happineſs, the. political conſe- 
quence, and the real dignity 0 
Britain. 
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0CCURRENCES 
In the Year 1792. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES: 


JANUARY. 


1. A Dregdful accident happened 
lately at Clermont Ferrand, 
atownin France, A numberof young 
perſons were collected together for 
a W theatrical. They had choſen 
a arge r in 1 houſe, — 
cupie a peaſant. aving diſ- 
nibuted : 5 number of Miet 
the room was much crowded, Juſt 
at the moment thatthe repreſentation 
began, the joiſts gave way, and the 
whole company, actors and ſpecta- 
tors, fell together, 18 feet, into a 
cellar. .Notwithſtanding imimediate 
aſſiſtance, 36 of the unfortunate 
people died on the ſpot ; and of thoſe 
who eſcaped alive, 57 had broken 
limbs, or were badly wounded, _ .. 
Rome, Dec. 1. Prince Auguſtus, 
fifth ſon of his Britannic majeſty, 
bas been received by his holincl 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpec. 
Yeſterday, cardinal de Bernis in- 
formed (48 royal highneſs, that by 
expreſs deſire of the holy father, a- 
partments were ordered to be in rea- 
dineſs for him in the Vatican; and A 
ſuite of ſuperb rooms were accord- 
ingly prepared. But his royal high- 
neſs politely refuſed the hoſpita 
compliment, alleging the neceſſity 
he was under of making Rome. his 
reſidence for a very ſhort duration. 
He received an addreſs,,0n Tueſday, 
from the Dominican friars, congra- 
tulating him upon his arrival in 
Rome, It was accompanied by an 
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elegant Latin oration, pronounced 
by father Le Pole, to which his roygl 
highneſs returned a polite anſwer in 
the ſame language. Several. «ther 
religious Bk alſo an Gag 
his royal highneſs, each of w. om, 
35: their ſeveral ſentiments, dictated, 
added, to their complimentary Con- 
gratulations, alternate allu ſions to the 
political ſituations of Greqt rf cy 
and France at this prelent juncture. 
His royal highneſs is the firlt protel. 
ou prince who. has been _—_— 
any „apartments min the 2. 
N AK ceived, 
upon 2 in Rome, puplic con- 
gratulations from the ag "= 
" Liſbon, ce 1. On Sunday night, 
the 25th ult. we had an'extraordi- 
nary earthquake. The firſt ſhock 
was felt about twenty minutes after 
eleven, and conſiſt: of five or fi 
ſtrong vibratigns,, ſo cloſely follow 


ing each other, that they could 
ſcarcely be diltingyiſhed. Aſter a 


77 violent undulatoxy motion, el 
ſhook the whole houſe, ſuccergec 


cannon. Meantime the ſticets were 
crowded with the multitudes flying 


from their houſes, whoſe chimaics 
were falling about their dars. Lie” 


bells of St. Roche tumblr41 1 zN 
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directions, and tolled in the moſt 


horrible ſounds. After the firſt 
fright had a little abated, the 
churches were opened and ſoon fill. 
ed with multitudes, to deprecate the 
miſchiefs of 1755, and implore the 
divine mercy. etween 
ven, her majeſty, with boy houſe- 
hold, ſet out for Belem, followed 
almoſt every perſon of quality, wo 
retired to ſome diſtance. So laſting 
was the conſternation, that no buſi- 
nefs Was done at the 1 . tlie 
Lr gg x >. ays. The 
were (hu public diverfio! 
een 1 7 orders. Pray- 
ers were made three times a day 1 
the churches. 
2. The following hint, of im- 
rtalice to te! owner and occu- 
fu of fands, ie Mr. Ley. 
burn, jun. of rend This 
gentleman ſays, that in o der to pre- 
nt mature finking too deep in low 
and fprin ing meadou or paſtlire 
pat a ſaficent quantity of the 
note time that catr de procurell ti 
e Mid on it; that he has 
_ Khottitigley lime with great 
ſucceſs; the quantity not leſs than 
fix chaldrons to 4 ſtatute acre; to be 
laid on the pt in. ache ng ſeaſ6it. 
Ta 12 bor 1 nths Ly wo tec y pit- 
ting a 1 no > the the gf und; * = 
be Gad t e is forme 
into a ſolld g I, Which will p 
vent manure inking any lower Fea 
the lime; and 100 uently the lands 

ill receive benefit fo long as the 
manure will laſt. e lime ſhou d 
be laid in heaps. till it be very wet, 
before it be put on the land. 

4. A donation of 3oool. from an 
Al bern hand is tranſmitted to 
Middleſex hoſpital, for the purpo 
of eſtabliſhing'a cancer ware 4 4 
3s no ward for that particular difor- 
der in any hoſpital in Europe. 
Ten thouſand pounds bank ſtock 
bas lately been preſented to the Soci- 


x afid ſe- 


1 LJanuan, 
ety for promoting Chriſtian Knox. 
ledge in the Hig lands of Scotland, 
Iſaac Hawkins Browne, eſq. M. . 
announced the donation ; * the 
name of the donor i is to de ever a 
ſecret. . 

5. Yeſterds "their majeſties, the 
prince. of Wales, the duke and 


by. ducheſs of York, the duke of Clz. 


rence, and fix of the princeſſes, went 
to the new theatre in the Haymarket, 
Such was the curioſity an this occa. 
fion, that undeſcribable confuſion 
and miſchief enſued, and Mr. Smith, 
a gentleman Belongin to the India. 
K uſe, loſt his Uke. Lhe crowd had 
e t an early h our; in con- 
ſequence of which, the ſtreet door 
were ſoon ned to th e lobbies. As 

ſoon as the lobby leading to the pit 

"was full, b ſome * 9 other the 
'door was Jy Gro: numders continuin 
to aſſemble, who. wiſhed to get to 
the it, ſuppoſed that the T60r had 
not cen opened, as it was only five 
o clock: when the uſiial period at. 
rived jor opening, finding the door 
Tait, they grew excee rom, dumul- 
ONE ng out, * 0 e door! 
Wide Gobr: or 2 with the 

Hauſe f. The advanced guard ar 
rived about this time, ſoon followed 
3 the king" $ guard, who attempted 
make Way, and drive : the people 
from the ut in vain ; they 
bong aiſperſcd” from their poſts; 
ſome forced into the 5 Highway and 
fome under carria and, if the 
Fido confufion al 1 loſt their 
yonets avid ae ar arins. At i 


© 0 döch, the pit c 
Tecon ihe; nor, it thts herd 
be convinc 


would the mulkinge 


5 che door Had been opened be⸗ 
1. much lefs that the houſe was 

£ unfortunate | Mr. Smith 

10 Fired in the firſt attempt to 
confi nfned entrance ke 


In; at 
e whe "the Na cloſed and 
6. Lek. 
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6. Yeſterday morning Mr. Hol- 
man, of Covent-garden theatre, 
ringing for his ſervant, on his not 
zppearing to the bell, they found 
the man, on going into his room, 
dead in his bed. It appeared that he 
had taken poiſon, as a phial, with 
ſome remaining in it, was found by 
Ya. his bedſide. It feems he had been 
ent inſuring for ſome time | we in the 
let. Iriſh lottery, and had gradually part- 
wy ed with every thing he had, and 
ion my nothing farther to hazard, 
th, thus, in deſpair, parted with life, 
lia. 7. The Weſt India merchants 
nad have voted a 2 of 500l. to cap- 
on tain Bligh, of the navy, as a com- 
on pliment for ſervices rendered while 
As on the Weſt India ſtation. Th 

it have alſo voted a preſent of a 4 
1 ſome ſword, value 200l. to captain 
ing Samuel Hood, of the navy, for ſav- 
to ng, at the hazard of his own life, 
14d while on the Weſt India ſtation, the 
0 lives of three ſeamen, who were 
af. floating at the mercy of the waves, 
PA on a faft of timber, The captain 
ul. himſelf left his ſhip in a very high 
171 ſea, attended in the boat only b fis 
the coxſwain, after an ineffectual re- 
1 monſtrance with the whole crew 
d (none of whom durſt venture), and 
ted with the greateſt danger and diffi- 
vle culty picked the poor fellows up, 
ey and brought them on board. 
tg. The inhabitants of Hull, with 

a . of humanity, which de- 
the ſerves to be recorded to their ho- 


eit nour, lately entered into a ſubſcrip. 
fix tion for the relief of the ſni 

| 2 wrecked crew of the Swediſh veſſel 
4, doldermandland, captain Nielſon, 
ed which were carried in there by cap. 


e- tain Barnes. Fifty- ſix pounds were 
yas colleted, and applied to clothing 
ith and ſuccouring theſe diſtreſſed fo- 
to reigners, Near nine pounds were 
ke depoſited for the ſupport of one of 
nd them, whoſe arm was fractured, and 


vho was removed to the inſirmary. 
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Captain Nielſon and his crew, the 
above man excepted, are returned to 
their native country, and, during 
their ſtay ats Hull, expreſſed their 
warmeſt gratitude for the ſeaſonable 
relief afforded them by their humane 
benefactors. 
10, An enormous ſtone was laſt 
week diſcovered in the body of a 
cart mare, belonging to Bezaliel An- 
gien eſq. of Colcheſter, which had 
ied ſuddenly; it being two feet in 
circumference, and as perfectly 
ſpherical, as if turned in a lathe; 
e ſuperficies was ſmooth and hard, 
but being penetrated, lefs hard with- 
in; its weight is exactly 14lb. avoir. 


dupois; and theſe particulars have 


been ſworn to before a magiſtrate. 
14. On Tueſday, James M Ma- 
nus, one of the nightly patrole, was 
tried, at the Seſſions-houſe, at Clerk- 
enwell, for aſſaulting Ann Trunkett, 
and confining her for ſeveral hours. 
On pretence of ſearching Mrs. 
Trunkett for baſe money, he had 
pulled the clothes off her back, ex- 
cept her ſhift and under petticoat, 
and otherwiſe treated her with great 
brutality and indecency. The jury 
found the defendant guilty, And 
yeſterday being again pnt to the bar, 
the chairman ſaid: „ Priſoner, as a 


.— officer, you ought to have 
n 


own that you acted illegally; but, 
independent of this circumſtance, 
the manner in which it was conduct- 
ed was cruel in the higheſt degree. 


This * Os ga woman you forced - 


into a back room, and tore her 
clothes from her, even to her linen. 
It is one of the firſt duties ofa peace 
officer to protect the unoffending 
ſubject from violence; but here you 
were the author of that violence 
yourſelf. In order to deter baſe. 
minded perſons from ſuch ſhocking 
enormities, the bench have deter- 
mined to make you an example; 
you are therefore to ſuffer one year's 
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impriſonment in New-priſon, and 


to pay a fine of 6s. 8d. to the king.“ 
— Mr. Mainwaring then call 

Mr. Newport, the keeper, and ſaid, 
6. This man is not to be a turnkey, 
a waiter, or aſſiſtant-keeper. He is 


to be a cloſe priſoner; and to have 


no other than the gaol allowance; 
and remember that this order be 
obeyed,” 


16, On Saturday morning be- 


tween one and two, a fire broke out 


at the Pantheon in Oxford-· ſtreet; 


hut it was a little after twelve, when 
Mr. Tempie, the ſecretary to the 
opera undertaking, perceived a ſmell, 
which induced him to ſuſpect ſome 
fire about the premiſes, and to order 
the watchman, who was conſtantly 
ſtationed there in the night, to ex- 
amine the whole. No diſcovery re- 
ſulted from this ſearch, which was 
carried into every apartment of the 
houſe, except that occupied by tlie 
painters in the day-time, who had 
taken the key of it with them. Mr. 
Tempie and his family, the watch- 
man, and a porter, were the only 
inhabitants of the building. Soon 
after one, the ſmell continuing to 
increaſe, another ſurvey commen- 
ced, and a room adjoining to that al- 
lotted to the painters, appeared to be 
injured by the fire, which had then 
nearly deſtroyed the former /apart- 
ment, and was become ſo ſurious, 
that theſe perſons were only able to 

ive thealarm and make their eſcape. 

he flames ſoon got to a great 
height, illuminating all the weſt 
parts of the metropolis, and were 
not much checked by what water 
the engines, when they arrived, be- 
tween two and three, could throw 
in upon them. The walls of the 
building, which, by their thickneſs, 
prevented the flames from ſpreading 
to the adjoining houſes, by their 
height anade it difficult to project 
water over them. At length, be- 


e - 


tween four and five, the roof, which 
was of wood and late, fell in, and 
the immenſe column of flame, riſing 
then to a- great height, and continy. 
ing for ſeveral minutes, was a dread. 
ful and ſublime object. The fire 
continued to rage till between fix and 
ſeven, and was not entirely extin. 
| mg at twelve o'clock on Satur. 
la The original building coſt 
60,000l, of which only 10, oo0l. 
was inſured, viz. in the -Weſtmin. 
ſter office; and, on the property, 
2 was inſured in the Phœnix. 
Jappily no lives were loſt, either 
by the fire, or by the falling of the 
dome; but the firemen had left the 
cotilion- room only ten minutes be. 
fore the falling of the floor. 
Plymouth, Jan. 27. Yeſterday there 
was the moſt tremendous ſtorm ex. 
Page at this port for many years, 


he tide was two feet higher than 


uſual; the lower part of the town 
was entirely overflowed, and in ma- 
ny houſes it was near 18 inches in 
the ground floors. The ſea, which 
in the Sound was tremendouily 
rand, made a clear breach over 
t, Nicholas's iſland, and at Fiſher's 
Noe, over the lower batteries of the 
citadel, forming an object ſublime 
and awful to a de A boat 
rowed through Tin-ſtreet with four 
bars, took cheeſe and gin at a pub- 
lic-houſe called the Noah's ark, and, 
after giving three cheers, rowed back 
into the Pool. The moſt remarka- 
ble thing which happened was at the 
Eddyſtone light-houſe, which, on 
the 28th of January, was viſited by 
the boat belonging to it. The ſurt 
continuing very heavy, the boat 
could not land, and the men in the 
houſe threw out a bottle, which the 
boatſmen took up. It contained 3 
letter, and the contents deſcribe the 
ſtorm as dreadful indeed. For ſome 
hours before day break the ſea ſe. 
veral times made a clear * 0! 
eve · 
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ſeveral feet higher than the Eddyſtone 
light-houſe; over the lanthorn, At 
laſt a moſt violent ſea broke in three 
panes of the glaſs of the lanthorn, 
though it is near half an inch thick, 
it is ſuppoſed to have been as great 
à ſtorm as that which waſhed down 
Winſtanley's Eddyſtone in 1703, 
which Mr. Pearſe, who died here 
_ aged 98, perfectly remem- 


FEBRUARY. : 
1. Advices received from earl 
Cornwallis ſays that he had defeated 
Tippoo Sultan on the 1 $th, of May 
laſt, near Seringapatam, but that 
the ſetting in of the monſoons, &c. 
bad obliged him to return to Banga- 
lo 


re. 

2. Laſt week, the lords of ſeſſion 
of Scotland delivered their opinions 
in the caſe of lord Daer, eldeſt ſon 
of the earl of Selkirk, againſt the 
treeholders of the county of Wigton 
and ſtewartry of Kircudbripht. 
Lord Daer had been put upon the 
roll of freeholders of the ſtewartry of 
Kircudbright, The determination 
of the court was, that he had been 
improperly admitted there. 2 
therefore ordered him to be ſtruc 
off the roll, and found him liable in 
expences, His lordſhip had not 
been upon the toll of freeholders of 
the county of Wigton; and b 
this deciſion; cannot now be ad- 
mitted there. 

6. The court of king's bench 
have determined, that the act of the 
32 Geo, II. chap. 28, which enacts, 
That no perſon arreſted or in cul. 
tody, ſhall be carried to gaol or pri- 
lon within 24 hours from the time 
of ſuch arreſt,” does not extend to 
tie caſe of a perſon taken in execu- 
don. 

10. The increaſe of the brewery 
of this kingdom is prodigious. In 
the year 1790, fix or eight barrels of 
that kind of porter which the Lon- 


Gn brewers call brown ſtout, were 


, 
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ſent out as a ſample to — 
The liquor proved ſo well adapted to 
the taſte of the Ruſſians, that laſt 
year the orders for that article were 
nearly 2000 barrels from one brew. 
ery alone, and the demand, it is ſu 
poſed, will increaſe in a.ten-fold de- 
gree. Poland alſo offers another 
extenſive market for our brewery. 
Attempts ate now making to intro- 
duce this kind of porter into that 
kingdom. | 

Oxferd, Feb. 18. By a ſtatement 
of the earnings and ſupport of the 
criminals — * confinement, and 
ſentenced to hard labour, in our 
gaol and houſe of correction at the 
caſtle; delivered in by the commit- 
tee of magiſtrates, at the laſt general 
quarter ſeſſions, and by the bench 
ordered to be printed, it appears, 
that their earnings, during the laſt 
year, have been as follow: 


By labour of different 
kindsin works cartied 
on within the walls - 297 10 8 
Caſh paid into the hands 
of the treaſurer, for la- 
bour on the river na- 
vigation, and the re- | 
pair of the Bottley 
turnpike road <« 91 8 7 


388 18 3 
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Total expence of cloth- 
ing and maintenance 273 10 8 
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Balance 115 7 7 


Hence it appears that the above 
balance has been derived from the 
labour of the priſoners, the county 
allowance for whoſe bread, during 
the ſame period, would have a- 
mounted to 1221. 16s. jd. had they 
remained unemployed. 

av York, Jan. g. Yeſterday the 
following reſolution was adopted in 
the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
commonwealth of New York, and 
(A 4) ſent 
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ſent to the ſenate for their concur- 
rence % | 
60 Tbat in commemoration of the 
important and meritorious ſervices 
rendered to this country by George 
Waſhington, whoſe character and 
conduct have triumphed in propor- 
tion to the difficulties they have en- 
countered, and have attracted the 
admiration and reſpect of all nations 
where valour and virtue are held in 
eſtimation, there be procured, at 
the public expence, a full length 
portrait painting and marble buſt, 
expreſſive of his perſon, and as far 
as poſſible characteriſtic of his ta- 
lents. | 
« Reſolved that the ſaid painting 
and buſt be depoſited wherever the 
legiſlature ſhall deem expedient.” 
Philadelphia, Fan. 2. On Friday 
was preſented to the preſident of the 
United States, a box, elegantly 
mounted with filver, and made of the 
celebrated oak tree that ſheltered the 
Waſhington of Scotland, the brave 
and patriotic fir William Wallace, 
after his defeat at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, by Edward I, This truly 
characteriſtical preſent is from the 
2 A ee to _ it was 
reſented by the goldſmiths com 
— at Ears from which Fi 
lordſhip obtained leave to make it 
over to a man whom he deemed 
more deſerving of it than himfelf, 
and the only man in the world to 
whom he thought it juſtly due. 
Lord Buchan has, by letter, re- 
22 of the preſident, that, on 
e event of his deceaſe, he will 
conſign the box to that man in this 
country who ſhall appear, in his 
judgment, to merit it beſt, upon the 
fame conſideration that induced him 
to ſend it to the preſent poſſeſſor. 


25. John Pendred Scot, eſq. of 


Balligannon, in the county of Wick- 

low, has erected a machine, under 

the inſpection of the inventor, a na- 
3 8 


— 


Februa, 


tive of Scotland, for threſhing and 
winnowing corn, which is fo ſimp 
and ſo excellently contrived, that by 
one and the ſame movement it ſepa. 
rates completely, and throws into 
different receivers, the heavy corn 
and the light, the ſtraw and the 
chaff, at the expence of leſs than 
one tenth part of the time and labour 
generally employed. 

Dublin, Feb. 24. Yeſterday Mr. 
Cuffe ſtated in the houſe of com. 
mons, that a member, in conſe. 
quence of ſome words uſed by him 
in the courſe of debate, had been 
treated by a perſon out of doors in 
a manner highly derogatory to the 
privileges of that houſe. He then 
read ſome letters addreſſed by Mr. 
James Napper Tandy, through the 
medium of colonel Smith, to Mr, 
ſolicitor-general Toler, on account 
of certain alleged aſperities uſed by 
him toward Mr. Tandy's name in 
in the courſe of the preceding Mon. 
day night's debate; which letter 
went to demand an explanation of 
ſuch language, whether or not meant 
as a ary 2s offence. An explana- 
tion was refuſed. 

Mr. Cuffe having ſtated theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was ordered, that 
Tandy and Smith ſhould be taken 


into cuſtody of the ſerjeant at army, 


and brought to the bar of the houſe, 
The ſerjeant at arms being called, 
informed the houſe, that he had dif- 


patched three of the meſſengers to 


execute the order for taking into 
his cuſtody James Napper Tandy, 


one of whom being brought to the 


bar, informed the houſe, that he 
went to the houſe of Tandy, in 
Chancery-lane, where he arreſted 


the faid Tandy, and ſhewed him the 


warrant and his authority ; that the 
ſaid Tandy went into a parlour, 4 
if for his hat, but ſhut the door, and 


made his eſcape, as he ſuppoſes, 


through a window. 
mn. Bs 


Ja 
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vrney- general do 


1702. | 
Reſol 


ved, nem. con. That James 
Napper Tandy having been arreſted 
by a warrant of Mr. Speaker, iſſued 
by an order of this houſe, and hav- 
ing made his eſcape from the officer 
who arreſted him, has been guilty 
of a groſs violation of the privileges 
of this houſe. 

Reſolved, nem. con. That an hum- 
ble addreſs be preſented to his excel- 
kncy*the lord lieutenant, that he 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to direct 
that a — News _—_ — 
prehending James Napper Landy, 
1 a promiſe of reward the 
Reſolved, nem. con. That James 
Napper Tandy, having preſumed 
todemand an explanation from John 
Toler, eſq. his majeſty's ſolicitor- 
reneral, a member of this houſe, of 


words by him ſpoken in debate in 


ths houſe, and thereby, having at- 

tempted to violate the' freedom of 

debate in this houſe, is guilty of a 

1 of the privileges of this 
uſe. 


Ordered, That his Majeſty's at- 

proſecute the ſaid 

Janes Napper Tandy for his faid 
offence. | 


Dublin, Feb. 25. Colonel Smith, 
of the independent Dublin volun- 
kers, the gentleman who carried the 
vtemperate meſſage from Mr. Tan- 
ly to the ſolicitor-general, ſurren- 
lered himſelf to the jean at arms, 
made the amende honorable at the bar 
if the houſe of commons, on Thurſ- 
Gy laſt, and was difcharged, after 
i gentle reprimand from the ſpeaker. 

eſterday a proclamation, by the 
bord lieutenant, was poſted up in the 
ty, offering a reward of gol. for 
rrehending James Napper Tandy. 

Dublin, Feb. 28. At half paſt five, 
elterday evening, as the houſe of 
commons were in a committee, they 
rere panie-ſtruck by a voice from 
of the yentilators at the top, 
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communicating the dreadful intelli. 
gence, that the roof was in f 

and the dome would fall within five 
minutes. The ſpeaker inſtantly re- 
ſumed the chair, and put the queſ- 
tion of adjournment; the delibera- 
tive faculty of the houſe was im- 
mediately ſuſpended : and ev 
member eſcaped as he could wi 
the utmoſt precipitation. 

The fire increaſed with incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; and in a few mi- 
nutes the dome was completely con- 
cealed from view by a volume of 
flame and ſmoke. 
all the combuſtible materials round 
the roof being conſumed, and the 
copper with which the roof of that 
ſuperb edifice was covered, being in 
part melted, and the reſt reddened to 
that ee that uſually precedes 
fuſion, it fell in, | | 

Every neceſſary precaution was 
uſed by the ſpeaker to preſerve the 
books and papers of the houſe. The 
fire-bells inſtantly rung, on the diſ- 
covery of the fire, and every exer- 
tion was made to prevent its ſpread, 
ing. Happily theſe exertions were 
ſucceſsful in preſerving the houſe of 
lords. The miſchief was confined 
to the houſe of commons, which is 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 


Dublin, Feb. 29. Yeſterday the 


members aſſembled in the coffee. 
rooms, as the houſe had been en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the fire of the day 
before. | 
The ſpeaker faid he was happy in 
being able to inform the houſe, that 
notwithſtanding the dreadful acci- 
dent which had happened, none of- 
the records of the houſe were de. 


ſtroyed, except the roll which con. 


tained the ſignatures of the mem- 
bers, and which had been burned, 
with the table upon the floor, in a 
drawer of which it lay. He bore 
15 moſt honourable teſtimony to the 
pirited and perſevering 3 
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the ſpirited and perſevering exertions 
of the lora- mayor, alderman War- 
ren, Mr. ſheriff Norton, and the 
entlemen of the college in particu- 
lar, and to the military who attended 
in general. The efforts of the people 
of all deſcriptions were anxiouſly 
employed for the preſervation of the 
building, and the protection of eve- 
ry article of importance; and their 
exertions had been crowned with a 
great degree of ſucceſs in prevent- 
ing any farther miſchief had 
occurred, . 

The attorney«general moved for a 
committee of enquiry into the cauſe 
of the fire; which was ordered. 

IIn the ſequel it appeared, after a 
minute enquiry, that the fire was 
entirely owing to accident.] - 


M AR C H. 


1. A ſevere ſhock of an earth- 
gots was felt on Saturday laſt at 
Stamford, which laſted for ſeveral 
ſeconds; it was very ſenſibly per- 
ceived by a tremulous motion of the 
earth, and ſhaking of the houſes, 
whereby they were greatly alarmed, 
The ſame account of it is given 
from Biggleſwade, with the addition 
of the talling of ſome old houſes, 
though no lives were loſt. The 
ſhock reached as far north as Don- 
caſter, and extended toward the ſea 
coaſt of Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire. 
It happened about half an hour after | 
eight in the evening. 

3. This day, the remains of the 
late fir Joſhua Reynolds were con- 
veyed, with great funeral pomp, 
from Somerſet Place (where they 
had lain in ſtate, the preceding night, 
by the expreſs command of his ma- 
jeſty) to the cathedral of St. Paul, 
where they were interred in the 
crypt, cloſe to the tomb of fir 
Chriſtopher Wren. The pall was 
ſupported by the dukes of Dorſet, 
Leeds, and Portland; the marquiſes 


PRINCIPAL 


[March 


Townſhend and of Abercorn; the 
earls of Carliſle, Inchiquin, and Uh. 
per Oſſory : viſcount Palmerſton, 
and lord Elliot, Robert Lovell 
Gwatkin, eſq. was chief mourne;, 
The numerous company that at. 
tended (beſide the royal academic. 
ans) were of the firſt diſtinction, 
and were conveyed in forty. tuo 
mourning coaches. The proceſſion 
was cloſed by forty-nine empty car. 
riages of the nobility and gentry, 

. Whitehaven, March 6. On the 
evening of Wedneſday, the ground, 
in a meadow, part of the eſtate of 
Stanley, the property of the earl of 
Lonſdale, fuddenly funk to the 
depth of ſome feet, making a cir. 
cular break on the ſurface. Imme. 
diately after, a torrent of water wis 
heard, which appeared to ruſh out 
from various parts of the broken 
ſoil; and falling, as it was conjec- 
tured, into a receptacle which could 
not at that time be perceived, oc- 
caſioned a tremendous noiſe, while 
the ſhrinking was evidently increal- 
ing upon the ſurface. 

n the morning, the aperture ex. 
hibited the appearance of an im- 
merſe funnel : it was yet enlarging 
conſequently no admeaſurement 
could be made: but the computa- 
tion generally agreed to, was from 
ſixty to ſeventy yards in diameter, 
and thirty yards in depth to the vor- 
tex, the diameter of-which appcared 
to be ſix or ſeven yards. 

During this time, large heaps of 
earth were falling from the ſides, and 
water ing out in amazing abul- 
dance; the water alſo was ſometunes 
forcedup a conſiderable height above 
the vortex, as if from a jet d ca¹ 
the whole preſenting to the eye 1 
ſcene of the moſt awful grandeut, 
while the ear was filled with the mol 
terrifyin ſounds j often reſembling 
diſtant thunder, as the deluge pou 
ed into the ſubterraneous working 
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if Scalegill colliery. The 
ployed in this colliery ha 
| their work a ſhort time before 
e finking happened. é 
The aperture kept increaſing for 
veral hours, ſtill preſerving its cir- 
alar form, till a ſhoot of earth from 
we part of its margin altered the fi- 
ure in a ſmall degree 
rained without any 
lange fince Saturday, when a rivu- 
ch which runs at a ſmall diſtance, 
25 let into it by a trench, with a 
ew to prevent any farther ſhrink- 
o of the ſurrounding earth. 
The ground, thus almoſt inſtan- 
ancouſly loſt, is one acre, one rood, 
nd twenty-four perches. 
b. The queen of Portugal being 
happily in a ſtate of lunacy, the 
ect of ſuperſtition, the Portugueſe 
niniſter has engaged Dr. Willis to at- 
end her majeſty ; and the doctor is 
ccordingly gone to Liſbon, attend- 
by his ſon, and two experienced 
male attendants, With reſpect to 
he terms, the original offer was 
0,000. But the doctor concetving 
us offer to implicate a ſtay longer 
han was conſiſtent with his inclina- 
jon, has accepted of 10,000]. which, 
r month, forms the 
dal of his allowance. 
Whitehall, March 12. The king 
been pleaſed to grant unto Philip 
Auvergne, eſq. captain in the roy- 
i navy, his royal licence and per- 
nion to accept and enjoy, for 
mſelf and the heirs male of his 
Jody, the nomination and ſucceſſion 
b the ſovereignty of the duchy of 
vuillon, in caſe*of the death of the 
freditary prince, only ſon of his 
rene highneſs the reigning duke, 
tout iſſue male; to. take from 
aceforth the title of prince ſuc- 
lor to the ſaid ſovereignty, and 
unite the arms with his own, pur- 
unt to a declaration of his ſaid ſe- 
e highneſs the reigning duke, 


dated June 25, 1991, whereby he 
tranſmits, at the defire, and with 
the expreſs and formal conſent of 
the French nation, the ſovereignty of 
his ſaid duchy of Bouillon, in caſe 
of the death of the prince his ſon 
without mMiue male, to the faid cap- 
tain Philip d' Auvergne (whom he 
therein ſtyles * Son Alteſſe Mon- 
ſeigneur Phili d' Auvergne, ſon 
fils adopt) — heirs — of his 

body: and his majeſty has alſo been 
pleaſed to order the ſaid declaration 
and other relative documents to be 
regiſtered, together with his royal 
licence and permiſſion, in his college 
of arms. — Lond. Gaz. 

It is remarkable, that in the next 
Gazette it was thought proper to 
notice, as an erratum in the above, 
the word French before nation; on 
which account, the article was re- 


printed with the omiſhen of the 
word # . 
In a New-York paper, an account 


is given of the arrival of the fnow 
Elinora, at the Sandwich Iſlands. 
The natives, according to their uſuał 
cuſtom of depredation, ſtole away + 
the cutter one night, murdered the 
boat-keeper who was in her, and 
aſterward burnt him in ſacrifice. On 
being requeſted to reſtore him and 
the boat, they brought his two 
thigh bones and the keel of the boat. 
Captain Metcalfe, the commander 
of the Elinora, in revenge for this 
treachery, ſome days after, when a- 
bout 200 canoes were aſſembled 
round the veſſel, under the ſuppoſi- 
tion that their villany was paſſed 
over, fired a broadſide among them, 
which did dreadful execution; eigh- 
ty people being killed, and upward 
of 100 miſerably wounded, who 
moſt of them died. In this pro- 
ceeding he was undoubtedly raſh 
and cruel; and it is probable that 
American veſſels, and perhaps Eng- 
liſh ones, touching in future at thoſe 
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iflands, may rue the effects of his 
. haſty revenge. | 
2.86: 


of Wendover, ſelected from a field 
of. three acres of turnips, about 20 
loads of the largeſt of them ; from 
which he cut the tops and tails, 
piled them into a ſtack, and thatch- 
ed them. In this ſtate they remain. 
ed till the froſt in February, when 
they were opened and found perfect. 
ly ſound and freſh, and afforded an 
excellent fodder for ewes with lam 
giving abundance of milk; an 
when thrown on meadow land, the 
Fzeding off, which muſt much ben + 
fit-it, was without the leaſt waite 
whatever. The whole expence of 
this proceſs was not more than twen- 
ty ſhillings. 
109. At Worceſter aflizes, George 
Payne, for -riotouſly attacking the 
houſe of William Ruſſel, eſq. .and 
Edward Skeet, alias Skirt, for at- 


— the houſe of Mr. Cox, at 


ing's Norton, were capitally con- 
victed. The latter is to be executed 
on Friday the 23d. At this aſſizes 
the claimants on the Half Shire and 
Penſhore Hundreds in Worceſter- 
thire, reſpecting the Birmingham 


riots, obtained verdicts as follows: 


Claimed. Damag. given 


Taylor eſq. 3539 4 4 2700 © © 
o. Ruſſell 285 11 7 160 © oO 
Wm. Piddock 556 15 7 300 © 0 
ha Harwood 143 i2 6 60 ©: o 
ho. Hawkes 304 3 8 90 15 8 
Benjamin Cox 326 13 7 254 © © 
ohn Wakeman 267 14 11 200 © 0 
llox Chapel 38 g © 139.17 6 
W-Ruſtel, eſq 2579 8 © 1609 © o 
Total 8811 14 3 5504 13 2 


At Stafford affizes, James Aſtlèy, 
aged 51, and Ezekial Aſtley, aged 
74, for feloniouſly taking from Mr. 
Grundy, during the riots, a ſum of 

money, were found guilty, but 

judgment reſpited until the opinion 
ef the twelve judges is taken. 


e 


ovember laſt, an inge 
nious farmer, in the neighbourhood 


children and ſervants, 


(March, 


20. On Tueſday, the 1 zthinſtant r. 
the moſt horrid act of barbarity wy WM: 
petrated at the houſe of Mr. Va. i, 
ey, called Ruſhcomb Houſe, in the 
pariſh of Exford, near Exeter, tha hat 
could enter into the mind of the op 
moſt malignant villain. The wretch cr 
(who is a near relation to Mrs. Vaſey) Mae 
went into the ſtable, and, after mir. fu 
ing a quantity of arſenic among the Ng 
oats, gave it to a team of fine horſes, 
who all of them died the next day in n 
agonies, Not content with this WW 
cruelty, the villain, on Saturday the Menn 
17th, at midnight, fet fire to the 
houſe and ſtables in four different 
laces; and, had not the cries of an 
infant awaked Mrs. Vaſey, the 
whole family muſt have periſhed in 
the flames, which were ſo rapid, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Vaſey, with er 
d but juſt 
time to eſcape. The next morning, 
fir Thomas Ackland fent for Mr, 
Vaſey and his family, to whom he 
adminiſtered ev comfort their 
melancholy fituation would admit 
of. The houſe, barns, and ſtables, 
are reduced to a heap of ruins. 
A reward of 100l. is offered for ap- 
prehending the offender, who is {ad 
to have been poſſeſſed formerly of 
8000l. a year. 
24. On Wedneſday was offered 
at Goldſmiths-hall, to receive the 
ſtandard or touch marks, an excei 
lent piece of r to bs 
preſented by the Roman Catholic 
te John Mitford, eſq. for his bu 
mane exertions to do away the pena 
ftatutes, It is a ſilver gilt cup, © 
twelve quarts, mounted on a cIrcun 
baſe richly adorned with chaſe work 
riſing from this is a triangular pilla 
againſt which are three beautiful f 
ures with their attributes (Fat 
Hope, and Charity) in alto reliev! 
on the cap of the pillar is the 
of the cup, on which there 5 3 
oval medallion, repreſenting Vi 


\ 


1799] 


ith at her altar, trampling: on the 
4 of kar TP the 
book of penal ſtatutes is conſuming 
n flames in the pective. The 
Mandles are four nts. involved; 
oppoſite to the mes allion is the in- 
crxtion. Aboye is the cover, of 
be fame gu/to,, ſurmounted with a 
Fune, in the attitude of proclaim- 
| SOON en ban 

29. This morging ſome diſpatches 
were received oh e ſecretary of 
des office, from Mr. Walpole, 
envoy. at. on, which were 
trought oyer in the Howe packet. 
They contain an account of the fate 
mival at Liſbon of the Hanover 
ket, the 16th inſtant, with Dr. 


| in WW Willis and, his ſon on board, to at- 
is nd the queen of Portugal, who 
heir remained in the ſame lituation as by 
jute laſt accounts... 
g zi. The following inſtances of 
Mr. engevity have lately occurred. 
be keien Gray, died in the of 


Monimail, in the ſhire of Fife, in 


thearful., Some years before her 
tezth ſhe had a new ſet of teeth. 

On the rgth wit, died at Auchin- 
kk, Ayrſhire, Matthew Taite, aged 
23 years: he ſerved as a private 
der at the taking of Gibraltar, 
by the Britifh, in the year 1904. 

A P 'R I L. 

3 The Thames frigate is arrived 
f Poon ith dparches from 
Eaſt Indies, She failed from 


D, q tllicher the 28th of December, 
cud from the Cape the 2d of Febru- 
roy. She brings an account of the 


nix frigate, captain fir Richard 
Mchan, having taken, on the -rgyrh 
. November laſt after a well tougitt 
Kon, the Reſolu French frigate of 
guns. | 
| Larly in November, the Refoln 
nved in the Mallee roads, and 


the tozth year of her age. She was 
little woman, and remarkabhy 
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ſailed on the 19th with two mer- 
chantmen, from the ſame 
which, it is conjectured, was a 
ſcheme to diſcover whether commo- 
dore Cornwallis would board the 
merchantmen under his protection; 
an unlucky experiment in the event ; 
for, on ſeeing them in the offing, he 
made ſignals to the Phoenix and Per- 
ſeverance to board them. They got 
under way, and cbaſed to the north- 
ward, as far as Mangalore, before 
they came up with them. An en- 
agement enſued, in which the Re- 
keln ſtruck, after having had 25 men 
killed and 40 wounded. The Phœ- 
nix had ſix men killed, and eleven 
wounded, including heutenant Fin- 
lay of the marines, ſince dead. 
Commodore Cornwallis ordered the 
Perſeverance to take the French tri- 
pate to a French port, and there to 
leave her, for the French to be at 
liberty to act as they pleaſe; the 
captain having refuſed to have any 
farther concern with his ſhip, as he 


ſaid he had ſtruck to the Phoenix. 


The two merchantmen, on being 
ſearched, not appearing to carry an 
ſtores contrary to treaty, was ſuf- 
fered to proceed. WY 
6. At the aflizes at Glouceſter, 
an action was tried before Mr. juſ- 
tice, Wilſon, againſt the printer of a 
country new) The action was 
brought under the act of Geo. III. 
chap. 36. to recover the — of 
gol. for inſerting the following ad- 
vertiſement in the Es 
March 28, 1791: A bank-nots 


laſt, March 24, 1791, near Sand. 


tord's mill, in the pariſh of Stone- 
houſe, No. 4948. value 20l. Who- 
ever will bring it to Mr, Eycott, 
ſhall receive five guineas reward, 
and yo qreſtions 'jhall be aſked. 
Payment is ſtopt at the bank.“ 
The jurx gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, | | 
- Dublin, April 2, The following 
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(14) 
reſolutions were this day unani- 
moufly agreed to, at a veſtry held 
in the pariſh of St. Catherine: 
Reſolved, «' That 60l. per ann. 
be paid to the preſent Proteſtant cu- 
rates of this pariſh, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, out of the eſtates 
of this pariſh, to be equally divided 
| between them, as a compenſation 
for the performance of early divine 
ſervice on Sundays ana feſtivals.“ 
Reſolved, . That a ſimilar ſum 
of 60l. per annum be paid to the 
prefers: arr Catholic curates of 
this pariſh, and their ſucceſſors for 
ever, out of the faid eſtates, to be 
equally divided between them; both 
payments to commence” from the 
25th day of March, 1792.“ 
Warwick, April 6. This morn- 
ing the court was crowded at an early 
period, to hear the trial of Dr. 
rieſtley's cauſe. His principal evi- 
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apply leeches, and he followed thi 


* 


(Aprt 


7. An inſtance has lately occur. 
red of a perſon having been cure 
of a cancer in the lower lip, by the 
following application: The patien 
had undergone the operation of the 
knife under an eminent ſurgeon 1 
Vork; but the complaint returning 
ſoon after, a friend” adviſed him ty 


* 

[ 
advice; and the three firſt wic 
were applied, after ſucking a con. il D 
derable time, dropped off dead; x 
few days after, three more were ay 
plied. Theſe died like the former 
after remaining on ſome time. [a 
leſs than a week he applied three 
more, which, after ſucking ſome 


time, dropped off alive. T 
wrought a cure; and the perſon tf 
who is a farmer near Weſtbury, e 
Yorkſhire, is now living, and hy ce 
had no return of the complaint, po 


Cambridge, April . The follooiMl * 


dences, for his furniture and wear- ing extraordin combnetitis' a 
ang apparel, were his two ſons and curred lately nds ge: 4 The th 
daughters; for his philoſophical ap- candidates for an univerſity ſcholar © 
Paratus, the rev. Mr. Johnfon, the ſhip, the qualifications for whic pl 
rev. Mr. Berrington (the catholic), confiſt chiefly in claflical learning th 
Mr. Galton, and Mr. Nairne, the ere fir Thomas Rivers, Mr. Mal: * 
-eptician ; for his books, Mr. Payne, by, the nephew of the biſhop 0 ca 
of the Mews Gate; and for his ma- Lincoln, and a Mr. Smith. Ted ® 
nufcripts, Mr. Johnſon, of St. Paul's gentlemen, aſter having been er vl 
Church-yard, The claim for thefe amined ſix days ſucceflively by th ft 
latter was gal. 155. Among them ableſt men in the univerſity, v 
were memoirs of his own lite, and held to he fo equally qualified, thr Ol 
diaries regularly kept by him fince no deciſion could be given betwee! 4 
1752. In about o hours, the jury them; and they were ordered to vol © 
returned their verdict for 25021. 188. mentioned with equal honour in t 
being r619l. 138. 9d. leſs than Dr. univerſity books. But, though the (il 
Frieſtley's claim (41221. 118. 9d.) honour might be thus divided, t en 
The following is a ſtatement of ſcholarſhip was to be given only f e 
the verdicts obtained by the ſufferers one gentlemen ;. and the want : 
at this place: | money was, therefore, properly e 
Ks — . 0 as a recommen ation, wher © 
J. Ryland, eſd. 3:00 O © 2300 © © o other difference could be found 
The old meeting 2177 0 © 1390 7:;p do other en de th up 
Dr. Prieſtley, 4122 11 9 2502 48 'o Mr, Smith was ſuppoſed to de Ut y 
13 eſq. 9831 13 10 7202 2 0 leaſt wealthy of the candidates, 1 
r. Humphreys 219 5 of 1835 11 © the ſcholarſhip was offered to hin 0 
Mr. Hutton, jun. 625 © o 685 © o KI, not! Fre 


but unfortunately, with a none 
which offended his delicacy; 7 


Are 
co WY offered for thatreafon. He could 
not be perſuaded to accept it upon 


ſuch terms; and the ſcholarſhip was 
zdjudged to Mr. Maltby. F 


f the 10. On Thurſday was tried at 
on Fork affizes, before fir Francis Bul- 
rin: er, and a ſpecial jury, a cauſe 
m u wherein Mr. Briarly, attorney, of 
| th: Tickhill, was — iff, and R. A, 
ch Athorpe, eſq. lord of the manor of 
on. Dunnington, was defendant, The 
d; Aion was brought in trover, for a 
e ap »inter-dog, which the defendant 


took from the plaintiff when not in 
the act of ſporting, but which was 


th kept as a houſe dog, and for defence, 
ſome and was accidentally brought within 
Thai the defendant's manor by the plain- 
ron. tf, who was not qualified. The 
„ i defendant juſtified the taking it, un- 
0 ter the act 5th Ann, cap. 14, im- 
; powering juſtices of the peace, and 
loo. beds within their manors, to take 
bes from unqualified perſons, to 
TM fie own uſe, without being ac- 


countable. The jury found for the 
plaintiff 101. damages, the value of 
the dog. By this determination, lords 


n of manors, or their game-k 
» oil <2n0t enter houſes, and ſeize dogs 
hend nets from unqualified perſons, 


which has heretofore been ſo under. 
ſtood, unleſs it is proved they are 
kept or uſed for killing game, previ- 
dull to ſuch ſeizure. © | 
birmingham, April 12. On Fri- 
lay the inhabitants of Bromſgrove, 
n Worceſterſhire, were alarmed and 
lltreſſed, - beyond deſeription, by 
one of the mioſt ſudden-and violent 
undations ever known. Between 
3 and 4 o'clock, during a ſtorm, 
accompanied with loud and conti- 
med claps of thunder, and the moſt 
"id lightning, a water fpout fell 


b neareſt the town. The pouring 
down of the cataract was heard at a 
yeat diſtance, and the body of wa- 
tr, taking a direction toward Bromſ- 
- 


The charge ap 


ipon that part of the Lickey which 


5 GCE AEWGTY 6 (15) 
'ove, ſoon ſwept every thing be. 


ore it, laid down the hedges, waſh- 
ed quantities of grain from barns 
and malt-houſes, deſtroyed tan- 
yards, and floated through the town 
a waggon loaded with ſkins. The 
inhabitants had no time to take the 
neceſſary precautions; almoſt in an 
inſtant the cellars and under kitchens 
were filled to the 'top, and every 
thing in them overturned. In a few 
minutes the water entered at the par- 
lour windows, covered the counters 
of ſhops, and in the principal ftreet 
it roſe and continued upward of five 
feet ndicular from the pave. 
ment. The horſes, in ſome of the 
inn ſtables, ſtood up to their tails in 


water. This — — fall of wa. 


ter happened near the eleven mile 
ſtone, on the edge of the Lickey. It 
has beat the ground there (which is 
chiefly gravel) into ſmall pits. At 
Bromfgrove, and the upper part of 
the Lickey, nothing more than a 
common fall of rain was experi- 
enced. 472 n | 

Stockholm, March 18. An atroci- 
ous attempt was made on the life of 
his Swediſh majeſty, on Friday the 
16th inſtant. A perſon approached 
the king at the opera-houſe, and dit- 
charged the contents of a piſtol into 
his body, a little above the hip. 
rs to have pene- 
trated to a conſiderable depth ; and 
the ſurgeons have been able to ex- 
tract but a very ſmall part of it. 
His majeſty ſlept little during the laſt 
night; and the fever, which began 
yeſterday, increaſed this evening, ſo 
that ſerious apprehenſions are enter- 
tained for his majeſty's life. The 


aſſaſſin was arreſted early the next 


morning. e 5 
His maj ay gave orders 
for the — of — con- 
ſtituting a regency, which has alrea- 
dy begun to act. It conſiſts of the 
duke of Sudermania, count Wacht- 
meiſter 
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(16) 
meiſter (the juſtice 21 count” 


Oxenſtierna, baron Taube, and M. 
d n Lond. Gaz. 

Stockholm, March 30. His majeſty 
expired yeſterday morning. The 
prince royal was immediately pro- 
claimed king, by the name of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus.; 4 the duke of Su- 
dermania, in compliance with his late 
majeſty's will, was declared ſole re- 

ent, or guardian of the young 
overeign, till he retains his majo- 
rity, e at, the agg. of 
eighteen. 1. %. 

Copenhagen, March 20. [The royal 
ordinance, aboliſhi ing Ons ſlave trade, 
is publiſhed, and t following are 
the two principal Urge Via, 

_ iff {RL i809, a all trade in negroes, 

on he pars N is. to ceaſe 
on g Daniſh nd 
| atil 190 3, it ſhall be per- 
Wa for all nations, without diſ- 

a to carry negroes to the 
Wer 1 — rdi : "does 

e above o inance not 
ſeem to have cauſed any ſtir in Den- 
ts a ty! «ho el 
chants, , It is tho At will not 
cauſe any; in the iſla Ka 
942, The following extraordinary 
ce 5 mentioned 1 in po of 
the country papers: *, Op. the 
and 2.th' we. the the lake ER 
reen, uear Killorglin, in the county 
of a em mile in circumference, 
totally peared, a cavern having BI 
payed they ſwallowed it in. This © 

of water has not yet diſem- 
ps in that neighbourhood, of 
any | place that we have heard 2 

e lake was very remarkable. 
the quantity. and goodneſs. of of 
trout, not one of which remained, 
having all been precipitated. into the 
earth with their element.“ 

Dublin, 1 11%. Yeſterday James 


Napper Tandy was arreſted, by vir - part 


tue of a proclamation from the pri- 


vy- council, and carried before the 


PRINCEPAL 


(Apri 
lord- mayor of Dublin, and ſever 


aldermen. On his bein ing taken, he 
denied the .authori the prock. 
mation, and when he appeared be. 
fore the magiſtrates, they expreſſi 
a wiſh to have nothing to do in the 
buſineſs. The yum who appr. 
hended him, an that 1 was 
ſufficient for him — he had done 
E duty in producing the priſoner; 
ſhould concern himſelf no far. 
ther in the affair, than to apply for 
the offered reward. On the re. 
corder's being conſulted, Tandy ua 
informed that he was no longer a 
EA ; he then wiſhed to give in 
examination againſt the perſon 
who took him, charging him with 


„ an afault, and having held him l 


impriſonment. This was re. 
fuſed on the part of ſeveral alder. 
men, but at length 
one of thera. On Wedneſday, how. 
ever, he was again a ended by 
an order "ng 3 of com. 
mons, and being brought to their 
bar, and refuſing to anſwer the 
ſpeaker's interrogatories, was com- 
mitted to. New ; whence, how. 
ever, he w 
night, in conſequence of the proto- 
gation of — age | 
25. Diſpatches are received from 
captain Edwards of his mazeſty's 
ſhip Pandora, 2. was ſent out 


Thom after the return of captain 


from the South Seas, in ſearch 
12 and the other mut- 
neers who ran away with the Bounty 
armed ſhip), which ſtate, that on tie 
Pandora's appearing off Otaheits 
two men ſwam from the, ſhore, and 
ſolicited to be taken on board. They 
proved to be two of the Bouuty's 
mutineers, and gave intelligence 


where fourteen of their 0 


were concealed on the -iſland. 

of the Pandora's crew 4 
diſpatched in ſearch of them, and 
after ſome xeſiſtance they — 


it was taken by 


liberated the fame” 


ba dd An nN en (13) 


taken, and brought priſoners on 
— Chriſtian: N other 
nine mutineers, had previouſly ſail- 
ed in the Bounty to ſome remote 
iſland; and every exertion of the 
Pandora to diſcover their retneat 
roved ineffectual. On her return 
Ine, the Pandora firuck u n a 
reef of rocks in Endeavour Straits, 
Her crew eſcaped from their pgril- 
dus ſituation to an iſland in the 
Straits, except thirty-three men, and 
three of the Bounty's people, who 
iſned by the boat overſetting. 
— Edwards was reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſending one of his 
officers and ſome ſeamen, in a ſmall 
boat, to Timor, which they were 
fourteen days in reaching, and 
where a veſſel was procured, which 
proceeded to the aſſiſtance of the re- 
mainder of the crew, who were 
taken on board, and are, in all pra- 
bability, by this time, ſafely arrived 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

So much had the mutineers of the 
Bounty conformed to the cuſtoms 
and manners of Otaheite, that when 
the two men of Chriſtian's crew 
ſwam off to the Pandora, they were 
ſo tattooed, and exhibited ſo many 
other chataſteriſtic ſtains, that on 
being firſt received on board, the 
Pandora's people took them for na- 
tives of the Hand. The names of 
tie above metamorphoſed mutineers 
are, Peter Heywood; a midſhipman; 
and 2 Coleman, the armourer; 
the latter of whom, captain Bligh 
obſerves, ( was detained by Chriſtian, 
contrary to his inclination.” See 
Val. XI. Page (10). , | 

26. Yeſterday morning, about tuo 
clock, a terrible fire broke out at 
g houſe of ill fame, the bottom of 
Virginia-ſtreetz; Rateliffe- highway; 
_ * the ſame, —. _ 

ers. Five le are ſuppoſe 
® have veriſhel in the CP The 
aptain of a coaſting veſlel, three 
. 1798; 


women of the town, and another 


perſon, are miſſing; one gentleman; 


a captain, whoſe foot flipped off a 
ladder, fell into the ſtreet, and died 
yeſterday morning in conſequence 
another lies without hopes of reco- 
very. 

Sa vannab- la- Mer; Jamaica; Feb. g. 
Yeſterday died Flora Gale, a free 
black woman, aged 120 years. This 
woman retained her faculties till 
within three days of her death. 
There was not a houſe in that town 


when ſhe came to the pariſh z and 


ſhe had a perfect recollection of the 
earthquake in 1692, which proved 
fatal to Port Royal. She had a nu- 
merous progeny of children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren; 
It is remarkable that ſhe would never 
be baptiſed; and the reaſon always 
aſſigned was, tliat there might be a 
play at her burial, 


1 


1. Yeſterday, in the court of 
king's-bench, Mr. Fox obtained a 
verdict for 1951. the amount of da- 
mages ſuſtained by him in defending 
himſelf againſt the petition of Mr. 
John Horne Tooke, complaining 
of an undue election and feturn for 
Weſtminſter; which petition a com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons 
pronounced frivolous and vexatious. 
See Vol. XI. Page (97). 

St. James, May 2. This day 
monſieur de Chauvelin, miniſter 

lenipotentiary from the court of 
| As had bis firſt private audi- 
ence of his majeſty to deliver his 
credentials. Lond, Gaz, , 

5. A late ball given by lord 
Courteney; coſt 6000 guineas. He 
had, among other rarities, 1000 
peaches at a guinea each, 1000 pot- 
tles of cherries at five ſhillings each, 
1000 pottles of ſtrawberries at five 
ſhillings each; and every other arti- 
cle iu the ſame proportion. 

| (B) Dubs 
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Dublin, May 3. Yefterday bills of 
indictment were found by the quar- 
ter-ſeſſions grand jury of the city, 
againſt Joſeph Knight, who arreſted 

r. Tandy, on Monday the 13th of 
re in virtue of a proclamation 
iſſued for apprehending that gentle- 
man, by the lord lieutenant. In 
conſequence of this proceeding, the 
validity of a proclamation, ſuch as 
the abovementioned, will be tried in 
a few days. 

The fame day the attorney-gene- 
ral moved, in the court of king's- 
bench, on the part of the king, at 
the proſecution of John Toler, eſq. 
his majeſty's ſolicitor-general, that 
the clerk of the crown may be at 
liberty to fend up a bill of indict- 
ment to the preſent city grand Jury, 
againſt James Napper Tandy, eſq. 
for ſending a challenge to the ſaid 
John Toler, eſq. * the court 
ruled it—be it o 

Stockholm, April 26. The puniſh- 
ment of Anckerſtroem, the aſſaſſin 
of his late majeſty, took place on the 
19th, in virtue of the ſentence pro- 
nounced the night before, which 
declared him deprived of his rights 
of nobility, and of a citizen, with 
infamy. He was conducted, on 
Thurn noon, under the eſcort of 
a large — of the garriſon, 
to Rittenhaus- market (the market of 
the equeſtrian order), and faſtened 
by an iron collar upon a ſcaffold 
during two hours, and afterward 
whipped with a rod of five laſhes, at 
a'ſtake, where, under his name, with 
the title of regicide added, was tied 
the piſtol and the knife, the inſtru- 
ments of his crime. The ſame pu- 
niſhment was repeated on the 20th, 
at the hay-market, and the 21ſt, at 
the market of Adolphus Frederic. Yeſ- 
terday terminated his exiftence, on 
a ſcaffold, erected in the great ſquare. 
His right hand was firſt chopped off 
by the executioner, who immediately 

7 


— 
Sm. _ 


afterward beheaded him, and then 
divided his body into four quarter; 
which are ſtuck up in different parts 
of the city. At the commencement 
of IN he ſhewed much 
firmneſs; but his ſtrength became 
exhauſted from his ſufferings ; and 
he was dragged, being incapable of 
walking, to the places of puniſh. 
meyt and execution, amid the hifſes 
and hootings of the attending mul. 
titudes, which ſeemed conſiderably 
to affect him. 

10. Yeſterday an attempt wa 
made to ſet fire to the houſe of com. 
mons, which was happily rendered 
abortive by the diligence of the 
watchman of the houſe. Between 
eight and nine in the evening, a con. 
fiderable quantity of ſmoke was ob- 
ſerved to iſſue from a privy, on the 
right hand of the lobby, directly un- 
der the offices for the clerks. The 
watchman communicated his A* 
cions of fire to Mr. Bellamy, 
houſe-keeper, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to ſearch, and found, in 2 
ſmall cloſet, above the privy, made 
for the purpoſe of turning water in. 
to the — above ſtairs, a pair of 
old breeches, containing combuſti- 
bles, on fire, and in part conſumed; 
a hole was made in the cieling above 
the fire; and had not the ditcovery 
been made, a few minutes would 
have given ſucceſs to the attempt. 
Mr. Bellamy, on the diſcovery, ſent 
word to fir Peter Burrell, and to the 
ſerjeant at arms, who immediately 
ordered a ſearch to be made into the 
other parts of the houſe, and into 
the building in Weſtminſter-hall; 
bur nothing fyrther was diſcovered. 
After all, whether this was a real 
attempt to ſet fire to the houſe of 
commons, or a plan contrived fot in 
the opportunity of diſplaying an 
extraordinary degree of attention and 
aſſiduity, is a queſtion with many ; 
it being impoſſible to find out any 

| object 
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objekt that an incendiary could have 
in view, by the deſtruction of this 
vaſt and venerable pile. 


16, Yeſterday, about noon, a 
dreadful fire broke out at Barton 
Stacey, near Wincheſter. Some 

ple being at work in Mr. Moody's 
25 ſmith and edge - tool- maker, 
a large flake of red-hot iron flew out 
of the ſhop window, and falling on 
ſome dry litter near a — 
ſet it inſtantly on fire. This com- 
municating to an adjoining mill. 
kouſe, covered with thatch, where 
2 horſe was at work, the whole in a 
few minutes was in flames. 

Every exertion was uſed to extri- 
cate the horſe, but in vain. The 
poor animal, irritated by flakes of 
fre falling continually round him, 
and frightened by the flames, was 
in ſo dreadful a ſtate of agitation, 
that he flew round with ſuch impe- 
tuolity, that it was impoſſible to re- 
— him, and he was burnt to 


Theſe premiſes being ſituated at 
the northern extremity of the pariſh, 
tte wind high, and blowing in a di- 
ect line with the ſtreet, carried the 
thatch from one houſe to another, 
til the whole village was in flames. 

At oneinſtant twenty-ſeven houſes, 
thirteen barns, ten ſtables, ſeveral 
manaries, and four ricks of wheat, 
vere in flames. A great number of 
busen carts, threſhed and un- 
lireſhed corn, twenty-eight pigs, a 
peat quantity of poultry, and all 
the furniture and property of great 
numbers of poor people, were burnt. 

Happening in the middle of the 
ky, only one life was loſt, and that 
trough obſtinacy. Farmer Friend, 
the * lixty, periſhed in go- 
ng up ſtairs after his money. He 
vas ſuppoſed to have about four 
lundred guineas in a coffer, which 
te ſaid he was determined to ſave, or 
fern in the attempt, which was 
itappily his fate. 


Tuo engines, one from Wincheſ⸗ 
ter, and another from Whitchurch, 
came to the aſſiſtance of the ſuffer- 
ers, but not in time to prevent the 
ravages of the fire, which completed 
its devaſtation in little more than two 
hours. About eight or ten houſes 
remained uninjured, among which 
are the parſonage houſe, the farm- 
houſe occupied by Mr. Courtney, 
and ſome eottages which ſtood out 


of the line of the wind. The prin- 


cipal loſs is — by Mr. 5 
ney, and a v mal of t 
— deſtroyed was fared, 
he dean and chapter of Win- 

cheſter have generouſly ſent 20l. and 
a quantity of bread, for the preſent 
relief of the unfortunate ſufferers, 
who were obliged to take ſhelter in 
the church. Joſhua Iremonger, eſq. 
of Wherwell, and ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen, have alſo humanely extend- 
ed their aſſiſtance toward their imme- 
diate neceſſities. 

20. A very ſingular circumſtance 
occurred at Kilrhyg, in Cardigan- 
ſhire, during the ſale of the property 


of the late Miſs Lloyd, who was 


lately murdered by a villain, who 
broke into her houſe. A gentleman 
became the purchaſer of a cheſt for 
20s. when, led by curioſity minutely 
to examine his bargain, he perceiv- 
ed that it had two drawers, behind 
one of which was ſecreted a japanned 


cup, containing 500 guineas, and a 


purſe with eighteen guineas and two 
crown-Pieces, | 

The whole premiſes, and all the 
furniture, had beenrepeatedly ſearch- 
ed previouſly to the ſale, — the 
knowledge that Miſs Lloyd bad a 
conſiderable ſum of money in the 
houſe at the time of her death; yet 
about 20ol. hid in different corners, 
was all that could be diſcovered. 

The gentleman, much to his ho- 
nour, returned the pro undimi- 
niſned, to the adminiſtrator; and 
could not be prevailed upon to ac- 
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cept the purchafe-money of the cheſt, 
as a tribute to his inflexible integrity. 

21. His ,majeſty's proclamation 
was iſſued, this day, againſt ſediti- 
eus meetings and publications. See 
Public Papers. 

22. The fine impoſed upon the 
county of Eſſex, by lord Loughbo- 
rough, was lately diſcharged, by the 
cCourt of exchequer, in conſequence 
of an affidavit of Richard Muilman 
Trench Chiſwell, eſq. ſtating, © That 
he is an inhabitant and a conſidera- 
ble freeholder in the county of Eſ- 
ſex, and alſo an acting juſtice of the 
peace for that _—_— and that 
fince the impoſing of ſuch fine, two 
ſuflicient rooms have been made and 
ſet apart in the gaol, one for the 
male, the other for the female pri- 
ſoners who are ſick, and that ſuch 
rooms continue ſet apart for ſuch 
purpoſes.” Upon the reading of 
which, and upon the motion of coun- 


ſel, praying that ſuch fine might be 


diſcharged ; and Mr. attorney gene- 
ral appearing at the time, and con- 
ſenting thereto, the court of exche- 

ver, in conſideration thereof, or- 
Creed the ſame to be diſcharged. See 
Jol. XII. Page (26). 

Birmingham, May 23. One of the 
Oxford blues having died in conſe- 
quence of wounds he received in a 
houie of ill fame, in this town, the 
populace ſwore the deſtruction of all 
tuch houſes. On Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday night, they broke the 
windows of ſome of them; and 
on Monday morning they entered 
them all in different parties, deſ- 
troyed every article of furniture, 
tore down the wainſcoting, &c. On 
vunday night the 2 read 
the riot act, and were, with the 
troops (the Oxford blues), parading 

the ſtreets great part of the night. 
Scven — 4 of ill fame were com- 
pletely gutted; and ſome others had 
their windows broken, and great 
part of their furniture deſtroyed. 


STR CIP AL 


whom they lodged in t 


[Jung 


The magiſtrates having been rein. 
forced, on Monday oon, by 
three troops of the Oxford blue, 


they diſpatched them, in every di. 


rection, to clear the ſtreets, The 
mobs had previouſly been vety out. 
mageous, pelting the ſoldiers, con. 
ſtables, &c. with ſtones and brick. 
bats. The troops, however, gil. 
loped through the ſtreets, in a ver 
formidable manner, purſuing the 
rioters through all the narrow ave. 
nues, and taking many priſoner, 
hich Ie 
which was va of fol. 
diers, This had the debrel effect; 
and all was quiet. Conſiderable praiſe 
is due to the magiſtrates, foldien 
and peace officers, for their aRivity, 

25. At a court of common-coun. 
cil, held this day at Guildhall, Lon. 
don, an addreſs to his majeſty, on 


account of the late proclamation: 


againſt ſeditious meetings and pub. 
lications, was unanimouſly agreed 
to. See Public Papers, 


J U. N E. 
7. On Tueſday and yeſterday 


very dangerous riots prevailed in 
Mount-ſtreet, Groſvenor-ſquare, in 
which the watch-houſe there, a wel 
conſtructed and handſome building, 
has been nearly demoliſhed. The 
whole originated from the aſſembling 
of about forty ſervants of fore 
neighbouring people of faſhion, at 
ublic houſe, to join in a dance 02 
onday evening, in honour of | 
majeſty's birth-day. This, to cet 
tain over-zealous officers of juſtice, 
appeared an infringement of te 
peace, which they took upon the 
to put an end to, by proceeding to 
the houſe, taking the whole com- 
pany into cuſtody, and confining 
them all night in the watch-houl. 
Next day, however, they were al 
diſcharged ; but a few of the unfor- 
tunate people, who had been activ? 
in a riotous attempt at their * 
. : 5 
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tion, ſupplied their place, and b 
— of the — all > 
now quiet, not without ſome — 
ſonal injury to a few, who ſuffered 
from repeated firings, which were 
deemed neceſſary to quell the tu- 
mult. No life is loſt. 1 
8. Yeſterday, the ſeſſion of the 
high court of admiralty commenced 
at the Old Bailey, when John Kim- 
ber was tried upon a charge of 
having murdered a negro girl. 
Thomas Dowling, ſurgeon of the 
ſhip, ſwore minutely to the cruel 
treatment of the girl, as ſtated 
Mr. Wilberforce, in the houſe of 
commons. But, on his croſs exa-. 


mination, he admitted, that he did 


not diſcloſe this circumſtance in the 
Weſt Indies after their arrival, nor 
at Briſtol after tieir return, except 
to a few of his private acquaintance; 
but that he was ſent to London to 
gre evidence before the committee, 
or the abolition of the ſlave trade; 
to give an account of the firmg from 
on board ſlave ſhips on toe town of 
Calabar; and that he mentioned this 
murder to Mr. Wilberforce, the day 
before he made his ſpeech for the 
abolition of the ſlave trade. He ad- 
mitted too, that in the return he 
made, according to act of parlia- 
ment, to a public office, there was 
no mention made of this murder; 
that that return was required by that 
act to be upon oath, but that he had 
not really taken that oath; that he 
bad not kiſſed the book, but that, 
ater it was preſented to him, he re. 
turned it to the clerk, and the entry 
was then made as if every thing was 
regular, In truth, the return was not 
lis, but captain Kimber's ; that no 
man, he. believed, ſaw the ſuſpend- 
ng and flogging, except himſelf, 
Nephen Devereux, the mate, and 
two boys he had mentioned in his 
evidence, This he explained by 
lating, that the awning on the deck, 
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when this was done, was barricadoed 
ſo as to obſtruct the ſight of thoſe 
on the other part of the deck. He 
denied he had ever ſaid “ he would 
be the ruin of captain Kimber,” 
The evidence of Devereux was 
ſimilar to that of Dowling, But he 
ſwore, that he did not know he had 
ever been accuſed of mutiny on 
board a former ſhip, in which he 
had ſerved, and in conſequence of 
which captain Kimber took him, out 
of humanity. | 
Three witneſſes contradited the 
evidence of Dowling, as to his never 
having faid that he would ruin cap- 
tain Kimber; poſitively ſwearing / 
that he had made uſe of theſe ex- 
preſſions frequently. f 
Three witneſſes alſo contradicted 
Devereux, on the point of his not 
knowing that he was charged with 
mutiny. They poſitively ſwore, 
that he had been charged with muti- 
ny on board the Waſp; that he knew 
it, was told of it, and confeſſed he was 
guilty of it ; and that on his change 
m the Waſp, captain Kimber took 
him on board the — at Ca- 
labar, out of humanity. 
Several witnefles were called, who 
— the captain a good character for 
umanity. | 
The jury ſaid they were ſatisfied, 
and the priſoner was acquitted. | 
Mr. juſtice Aſhhurſt aſked, if any 
undertaking would be given that the 
two witneſſes, Dowling and Deve- 
reux, ſhould be proſecuted for per- 


jury, if the court ſhould commit 


them. Mr. Sylveſter anſwered in 


the affirmative. 


The ſolicitor-general obſerved, 
that though theſe two witnefſes had 
been materially contradicted, in cer- 
tain points, yet there was not one 
witneſs called, on the part of the 
defendant, to deny the tying, ſuſ- 
pending, and flogging, which was 
the material _ againſt captain, 

(2 3) . 


(22) 


Kimber. Mr. Sylveſter ſuggeſted, 
that it was probable ſuch evidence 
would 0 — ght ay at the 
trials of theſe perſons for perjury. 
Mr. Dowübg lad De 
that notwithſtanding what the court 
had heard againſt him, he had ſpoken 
nothing but the truth. Stephen 
Devereux, the mate, ſaid, that what 
had been ſworn, in contradiction to 
his evidence, was as falſe as God 
was true. | 
: Mr. juſtice Aſhhurſt ſaid to them 
both, that three witneſſes had ſworn 
oſitively that theſe two perſons had 
— falſely, and therefore it was 
the duty of the court to commit 
them to take their trial for perjury. 
They were then both conducted to 
Newgate. 3, 
19. By a late determination of the 
court of king's-bench, it is finally 
ſettled, . That, by law, no corn or 
grain can be ſold in any market, in 
this country, by any meaſure but the 


Wincheſter buſhel.” “ 6 ep 
27. Mr. James Napper Tandy 
was tried, laſt week, — 4 the — 


of king's-bench, in Dublin, for 
ſending a challenge to John Toler, 
eſq. ſolicitor- general, and acquitted ; 
as the jury were of opinion that the 
letters to Mr. Toler, did not a- 
mount to a challenge. 

23. A duel was yeſterday morn- 
ing fought in Hyde- park, between 
Mr. Frizell, and Mr. Clark, both 
ſtudents oſ the law. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was ſecond to Mr. Frizell, 
and Mr. Evans to Mr. Clark. 
On Thurſday night theſe four gen- 
tlemen were in company at the Ce- 
cil-ſtreet coffee-houſe, where the de- 
ceaſed lodged. They drank till one 
in the morning, when Mr. Frizell 
declaring he could drink no more, 
Mr. Clark ſaid, with ſome warmth, 
it was uſing his friends very ill, but 
that it was not the firſt time he had 
behavedſo; for thatat Chatham he had 


r 


ball p 


(June, 


quarreled with all the officers, and 
particularly with his friend ſieute. 
nant Hixon, of the 14th regiment; 
2 that he had 3 of 2 
ghting man. r. F. re li that 
be did — mean to give = but 
that, if any thing he had ſaid could 
be ſo conſtrued, he was ready to 
give Mr. C. ſatisfaction, and then 
went to bed. 
Mr. C. inſiſted, that theſe words 
were a direct challenge, and appeal. 
ed to the other gentlemen, who de. 


clared that they did not conſider 


them in that light: Mr. C. how. 
ever, went up to Mr. F's, room, and 
inſiſted on his meeting him in five 
minutes. Mr. F. immediately dreſſ. 
ed himſelf, and went down ſtairs, 
where he ſaid, before all the parties, 
that if Mx, Evans and Mr. Mont 
omery were of opinion that he had 

n guilty of any improper con- 


duct, he would apologize for it to 


Mr. C. ; but that gentleman faid, he 
would accept of no apology, and 
inſiſted that he ſhould meet him in 
Hyde-park in an hour from tbat 
time, three o'clock. | 

It was then ſettled, that Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Montgomery ſhould be the 
ſeconds; andaftertheſegentlemenhad 
in vain endeavoured to make up the 
difference, Mr. Clark, accompanied 
by Mr. Evans, went out for piſtols. 
Mr. C. procured a brace, which he 
loaded; and obſerving that Mr. F. 
had not got piſtols, gave him one of 
his. hen they got at the ground, 
they ſtood at the © diſtance of ten 
yards, and toſſed up for the firſt fire, 
which was won by Mr. C. whoſe 
etrated Mr. F.'s collar-bone; 
he fell, and, as he was falling, his 
piſtol went off. Mr. Montgomery, 


not ſuppoſing him dead, ran for a 


coach to convey him to a ſurgeon's, 

but, on his return, found that Mr. 

F. had expired. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Evans were 
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ſanding by the body, and were ſur- 
— by ſome ſoldiers, who re- 
fuſed to let them go, until their ſer- 
eant came to them. The ſerjeant 
(who had previouſly been to Knightſ- 
bridge barracks, to conſult his offi- 
cer, captain Hill, what was to be 
done), preſently N and ſet 
them at liberty, when the body was 
put into a coach, into which they 
al got, and drove off, In Picca- 
dilly, Mr. Clark and Mr, Evans 
got out, and have not ſince been 
beard of. 

Mr. F. and Mr. C. were natives 
of Ireland, as were the two ſe⸗ 
conds, They were all young men. 
The coroner's inqueſt have ſince 
at on the body of Mr. F. and 
1 in their verdict, wilful 


er. 

26, Yeſterday came on at Guild- 
hall the annual election for ſheriffs 
and other city officers, for the year 
enſuing ; when Alexander Brander, 
eig. citizen and wheelwright, and 
Benjamin Tebbs, * citizen and 
edith, were elected ſneriffs. Mr. 
Arthur Scaffe, citizen, armourer 
and brazier, was declared to have the 
ſhewof hands for the office of bridge- 
maſter, in the room of Mr. John 
Burbank, deceaſed ; but a poll was 
demanded in favour of Mr. John 
Redhead, which continued till Wed- 
neſday, when Mr. Scaife declined 
the poll, | 
Dublin, June 28. A court mar- 
tal, compoſed of tlie field officers 
of the ſeveral corps of volunteers, 
was held, at the requeſt of colonel 
Tandy, to conſider of his late affair 
vith Mr. Toler. The report was, 
* That colonel Tandy bad in every 
particular, after his taking up the 
air, ated with the ſpirit becom- 
ng 2 gentleman and a volunteer; 
but that his entering into the atfair 
vas unprudent and unadviled,” 
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1, Yeſterday Nathaniel Lilley, 
ames Martin, Mary Briant, Wil- 
iam Allen, and John Butcher, five 

convicts, who had made their eſcape 
from Botany Bay, were. brought be- 
fore Nicholas Bond, eſq. at the pub- 
lic office, in Bow-ſtreet. The par- 
ticulars of this wonderful eſcape are 
as follow: A Dutch ſchooner, com- 
manded by captain Smyth, took a 
ſupply of proviſions to the ſettlement 
at Sydney Cove. A convict, named 
Briant, and who was married to the 
priſoner Mary Briant, perſuaded 
captain Smyth to let him have his 
fix-oared boat, with an old-Jug-fail, 
a quadrant and compaſs, for which 
he paid him what money he had, 
and ſome he collected among thoſe 
to whom he entruſted his deſign ; 
for the convicts having. little uſe for 
the money with which their friends 
had ſupplied them, on failing from 
this country, had moſt of it by 
them. Captain Smyth gave him 
1001b. of rice, and 141b. of pork: 
they purchaſed of a convict, who 
was baker to the colony, 100 lb. of 
flour, at the rate of 2s. 6d. and 18. 6d. 
per pound, which, with ten gallons 
of water, was all the proviſions they 
took on board; and, at ten at night, 
on the 28th of March, 1791, Wil- 
liam Briant, with his wife and two 
children, the one three years and the 
other one year old, the other three 
priſoners, Samuel Bird, James Cox, 
and William Martin, embarked in 
this open boat to fail to the iſland of 
Timor, which, by the neareſt run, 
is upward of- 1300 mile from the 
place of their embarkation ; but by 


the courſe they were forced to take, 


it was impoſſible for them to form an 
idea what diſtance they might have 
to run, or what dangers, indepen- 
dent of thoſe of the ſea, they might 

(B 4) have 
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have to encounter; added to this, 
the monſoon had juſt ſet in, and the 
wind was contrary. Under theſe 
circumſtances they rather choſe to 
riſk their lives on the ſea, than drag 
out a miſerable exiſtence on an in- 
hoſpitable ſhore. They were forced 
to keep along the coaſt, as much as 
they could, for the convenience of 
procuring ſupplies of freſh water; 
and on theſe occaſions, and when 
the weather was extremely tempeſtu- 
ous, they would ſometimes ſleep on 
ſhore, ' hauling their boat on the 
land. The ſavage natives, where. 
ever they put on ſhore, came down, 
in numbers, to murder them. They 
now found two old muſkets, and a 
ſmall quantity of powder, which 
captain Smyth had given them, par- 
ticularly ſerviceable, by firing over 
the heads of theſe multitudes, on 
which they ran off with great pre- 
cipitation; but they were always 
forced to keep a ſtrict watch. In lat. 
26. 27. they diſcovered a ſmall unin- 
habited iſland : here was plenty of 
turtles, that proved a great relief to 
them; but they were very near being 
loſt in landing. On this iſland they 
dried as much turtle as they could 
carry, which laſted them ten days. 
During the firſt five weeks of their 
voyage they had continual rains ; 
and being obliged to throw over- 
board all their wearing apparel, &c. 
were for that time continually wet. 
They were once eight days out of 
ſight of land, and after ſurmounting 
infinite hardſhips and dangers, they 
landed, on the 5th of June, 1991, 
at Cupang, on the iſland of Timor, 
where the Dutch have a ſettlement ; 
having failed conſideraby more than 
5000 miles, and been ten weeks all 
but one day in . this voy- 
age. At Cupang they informed the 


governor, that they had belonged to 


an Engliſh ſhip, which was wrecked 
on her paſſage to New South Wales. 
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The governor treated them with 
mor humanity, but at length over. 
eard a converſation among the 
by which he diſcovered that the 
were convicts, who had eſcaped from 
the colony in New South Wales 

On the 29th of Auguſt, 1791, 
the Pancora, of twenty guns, ca 
Edwards, was wrecked on a reef of 
rocks near New South Walcs, The 
captain, and thoſe of the crew who 
were ſaved, got to Cupang in their 
boats, when the governor gave the 
captain an account. of the eleven 
perſons he had there, and of the 
converſation he had overheard, 

The captain took them with him 
to Batavia, where William Briaat 
and his eldeſt child died. The ref 
were put on board a Dutch ſhip, in 
which captain Edwards failed with 
them, for the Cape of Good Hope 
On their paſfage to the Cape, James 
Cox fell overboard and was drown- 
ed, and Samuel Bird and William 
Martin died. At the Cape, captain 
Edwards delivered the ſurvivors to 
captain Parker, of the ey * and 
they failed with him for England, 
In their ge home, the younger 
child of Mary Briant died. Theſe 
convicts declare they would ſooner 
ſuffer death than return to New 
South Wales. Being deftitute of 
neceſſaries, ſeveral gentlemen gave 
them money, and they were com- 
mitted to priſon for Farther exami- 
nation, 

2. Advices are received from earl 
Cornwallis of a great victory over 
Tippoo Sultay, on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, and of the conſequent overtures 
tor peace made by the latter. 

5. Further advices received, com. 
municating the preliminaries f 
peace, ſigned Feb. 22, between the 
allied powers and Tippoo Sultan. 

8. This day, James Martin, John 
Butcher, William Allen, Nathaniel 
Lilly, and Mary Briant, who ©: 


capt 


1792. 


caved from Botany-bay, were put 
to the bar, at the Old Bailey, when, 
the court ordered them to remain on, 
their former ſentence, until oy 
ſhould be diſcharged by the courſe 
of law, By this lenient ſentence, 
Mary Briant and James Martin will 
be diſcharged, in fix months, Wil- 
lam Allen in one year, and Natha- 
niel Lille $000 n Butcher in two 

Th | ſay, they conſider 
the priſon * are now in as. a pa- 
miſe, compared with the dreadful 
ſufferings they endured on their voy- 
age, e reſolution diſplayed by 
the woman is hardlyt o be paralleled, 


At one time their anchor broke, and 


the ſurf was ſo great that the men 
laid down their oars, in a ſtate of 


deſpair, and gave themſelves up as 


loft ; but this Amazon, taking one 
of their hats, cried out, Never 
fear,” and immediately. began to ex- 
ent herlelf in clearing the ooat of 
water; her example was followed, 
by her companions, and by great 
labour the boat was prevented. from 
1 until they got into a ſmoath. 
er lea, "> 


9. This day came on, in the.coutt 
of King's-bench, the trial of John 


Bell, publiſher of „ The Oracle, 


tor two libels in that of the 5th 
and 7th of Janu 50 Mr. 4g 
croſt ſaid, that he truſted the jury 
would feel them to be libels of the 
moſt malignant and dangerous ten- 
cency, They contained the moſt 
liberal reflections on that part of the 
military which were placed in the 
metropolis for the honour, and for 


tle ſafety, in ſome degree, of his 


majeſty, He ſaid, in Jome degree, 


for it was but in a very ſmall degree 


that their aſſiſtance was wanted. 
The * was ſafe in every part of 
this wing om, from the love his ſub- 
lects juſtly bore him. The occaſion 
on which the libel was written, was 
beg the ducheſs of York went to 


U 
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the king's theatre in the Haymarket. 
As it was natural to ſuppoſe there. 
Was a crowd on that occaſion, 
who wiſhed to get into the houſe to 
ſce her royal highneſs, as had often 
been the caſe before, a more than 
uſual number of guards that night, 
attended, to preſerve — and 
he defied any body to ſay that they 
did not act with perfect propriety, 
and anſwer the purpoſe he which 
they were ſent pun wig preſerve the 
ublic ce, and to ent an 
mischte which might wiſein — 
Peach of the eagerneſs of the mob. 

W oO day after this, the following 
paragraph appeared in Mr. Bell's 
paper; * Certain ſcoundrels in the 
uniform of that moſt execrable of 
all nuiſances, the guards, with. the 
butt end of their fire-locks beat cer- 
tain perſons about the head ſo ef- 
fectually as to fell them to the 
ground, &c.”— The jury found the 

efendant Kula. RE? 

Mr. Tatterſal, proprietor of . The 
* kenn. was — for 
a libel, in that paper, agai 
Elizabeth — — 
ſtated, that it was. an action brought 
by the counteſs of Cavan, in behalf 
of lady Elizabeth Lambert, her 
daughter, Who was under age. This 

oung lady had the misfortune to 
loſe her father. She was unmarried, 
and about the age of nineteen. 
Although this lady had the misfor. 
tune to loſe her father, yet ſhe was 
conſiderably. recompenſed by the 
amiable character, the exemplary 


conduct, and uncommon good ſenſe 


of a very affectionate mother, under 
whoſe protection, at the time of the 
publication of this ſcandalous libel, 
ſhe was at Southampton. Some of 
the jury might have ſeen, all of 
them might have heard, of her un- 
common beauty, which was the 
theme of the public. If the jury 
knew her, they knew ſhe was entitled 

| to 
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to far er praiſe; ſhe was ju 
the Ae of Fay family, and 4255 
of her friends and acquaintance 
ſne was in the enjoyment of that 
calm ſatisfaction which is the reſult 
of a happy ſtation, and of an inno- 
cent life. She might have enter- 
tained, and probably had, proſpects 
of preferment in marriage, which ho 
young woman in the Kingdom, at 
that time, was better entitled to en- 
tertain, What muſt have been her 
feelings, how muſt her mother and 
her relations have been ſhocked, 
when, in a Jab newſpaper, ſhe 
ſaw five or fix publications at dif- 
ferent times for two months together, 
in which ſhe was charged with 
being ſo forgetful of every thing that 
was due to the pride of her tation, 
to the pride of her ſex, that ſhe con- 
deſcended to have a criminal inter- 
courſe with her own ſervant ! 
* Mr. Ne an admirable 
the defendant, in mitiga- 
- to” damages. Mr. Tatterfal, 
the horſe-dealer; he ſaid, lived prin- 


cipally in the iſle of Ely, and did 


not know what was Fong forward 
in chis great city. He hoped that 
the jury would give a moderate ver- 
ee ogy ern Who was as 

ily ſorry for theſe paragraphs as 
the young lady herſelf, or 'any of her 


relations could be: beſides, ſlie had 


ſuſtained no injury by them, as her 
iynocence was manifeft to the whole 
world. 3 
The Jury brought in a verdict for 
iff. Damages 400ol. 


10. About a yarn after one 


y, Mr. Powell 
arrived at Shoreditch church, having 


walked 394 miles infiye days, thirteen 


hours, and one quarter, being one 
hour and three quarters within the 
time ſpecified. He left York, on 
his return to London, at thirty-eight 
minutes paſt five on Wedneſday 
evening. On his arrival at Shore- 


6:45:42 
ditch church he a 


La 


to be in 
not in the leaf 


| 2 h an 
: fatigued. Mr. Powell is in the 8th 


year of his age, and this is the fourth 
Journey he has made between Lon. 
don and York. | 
* Chelmsfard, July 16. At the court 
of quarter ſeſſions held here yeſter. 
day, the bench of magiſtrates re. 
ſolved unanimouſly, that the late 
application, made by R. M. T. Chif. 
well, o to the court of exchequer 
(in confequence of which the fine, 
impoſed by lord Loughborough on 
the county of Eſſex, was diſcharged) 
was made againſt the declared 2 
of the court, and without a commu. 
nication with the committee ap. 
pointed to conduct their defence; 
that it prevented the fair and ho- 
nourable deciſion of a great conlti. 
tutional queſtion, and the relief from 
the fine as a legal right; and that 
the conduct ot Mr. Chiſwell, in 
that application, could not be 
founded an any real regard to the 
honour, DE and proſperity 
of the county of Eſſex. See Page (20), 
17. From a circumſtance which 
happened the other day at Dover, it 
appears uſeful that the public, eſpe. 
cally travellers, ſhould be informed 
of the act of parliament which for- 
bids the exportation of ſpecie: A 
entleman embarked from Dover 
Faſt week, on board the Nymph, for 
Calais, totally ignorant of the exiſt. 
ence of the above act: when on 
board, the officers of the cuſtoms 
ſearched his baggage, and found g1 
guineas, which they took from him, 
allowing him the ſum ſtated by the 
act, which is five guineas. 
18. This day Chriſtopher Atkin- 


ſon, eſq. by his majeſty's letters- 
patent, was honourably reſtored to 
all his former franchiſes. See Val. 
ARCS T2980)... - 

26. Advices are ue e. 2 
Co is, of a ceſſation of arms be. 
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tween him and Tip Sultan on the 
24th of Feb. and of the reception of 
thetwoſons of that prince as hoſtages. 
The ſons of Tippoo arrived at lord 


'Cornwallis's camp the 27th of Fe- 


bruary. About twelve o'clock, the 
works of the fort of Seringapatam 
were crowded with an innumerable 
multitude of people, and the Sultan 
was plainly diſcovered to be amongſt 
them, In a few minutes afterward, 
the young princes made their appear- 
ance; the 
fom the iſland to a large pavilion 
pitched for their reception, near Sib- 
bald's redoubt, about a mile from 


the fort, where they were received 


by fir John Kennaway, who attend- 
ed them, accompanied by an eſcort, 
to head-quarters. On entering the 
camp, were ſaluted with 19 


guns, and the 1 — of the line they 
er 


paſſed was u arms, and the 
officers ſaluted. Lord Cornwallis 
recaved them in his tent; which 
was guarded by a battalion of ſe- 
poys, and they were then formally 
(elivered to his lordſhip by Gullum 
Aly Beg, the ſultan's vackeel, as 
toſtages for the true performance of 
tle treaty, An awful filence for a 
moment prevailed, - At length Gul- 
lum Ally, approaching lord Corn- 
wllis, much agitated, thus empha- 
ncaſly addreſſed his lordſhip : «© Theſe 
children,” Pointing to the youn 

pances, whom he then peellad f 
_ vere this morning the ſons of the 
lultan, my maſter: their ſituation is 
changed, and they muſt now look 
up to your lordſhip as their father.” 
Ide tender and affectionate manner 
n which his lordſhip received them, 
ſemed to confirm the truth of the 
expreſſion. 


The attendants of the 


ud countenances were highly 
®preſiive of the ſatisfaction the 
5 the benevolence of his lord- 
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were then conducted 


4 — appeared aſtoniſned, 
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Some converſation took place 
between his lordſhip and the vakeels 
of Tippoo, in which the latter de- 
clared, that the termination of the 
war diffuſed happineſs throughout 
all ranks of people ; and atter fitting 
a few minutes, he retired, accom- 
panying the young princes to their 
tents, under an eſcort of Shoot of 
our troops, which remai with 
them as their — Before they 
took leave, his lordſhip preſented a 
gold watch to each of them, as a 
mark of his regard. They were 
dreſſed in white muſlin, and round 
their necks they wore ſome rows of 
beautiful pearls, to which were ſuf. 
pended a paſtagon, conſiſting of an 
emerald and a ruby of conſiderable 
ſize, ſurrounded with a profuſion of 
brilliants. 

This day alſo advices were re- 
ceived from Fort St. George, that 
the definitive treaty of peace, be- 
tween Tippoo and the allied powers, 
was ſigned on the 19th of March. 

Lanerk, July 27. Mr. David Dale, 
of this place, in the courſe of fix 
years has reared a village on the banks 
of the Clyde, containing 2000 per- 
tons, and erected five cotton-mills, 
each of whicff contains 6000 ſpin- 
dles, The various proviſions which 
this extraordinary man has made 
for the — 5 of the 2 5 

loyed by him, is highly praiſe. 
arte They have, — day, 
ſome hours allotted them for exer- 
ciſe in the fields; and their looks 
beſpeak health and vigour. Theſe 
hours of relaxation the boys enjoy 
in ſycceffion, Their apartments 
are likewiſe clean and well aired, 
and ten ſchool-maſters are daily 


employed in their tuition. 


27. A warrant has juſt received the 
royal ſignature, for iſſuing from the 
treafury the ſum of aoool. to the truſ. 
tees of the proteſtant dĩſſenting meet- 
ing-houſe, at Birmingham, as a full 

8 g Com- 


Ef) 


compenſation for the loſſes and da- 
mages ſuſtained by the deſtruction of 
that edifice during the late riots there. 

31. This day Mr. Dudley Adams 
preſented the king with a view of 
a pair of the moſt magnificent globes 
ever executed in this country; on 
the celeſtial globe are 3 5864 
ſtars of ſeven different magnitudes, 
on a beautiful enamelled ground; 
each magnitude is diſtinguiſhed by 
gold, filver, and different coloured 
oils. The terreſtrial globe is very 
accurately laid down, and beautifully 
illumined; they were mounted in 
gold and ſilver, and are intended as 
a preſent from the king to the em- 
peror of China. | | 


AUGUST. 


1. The Gazette of laſt night con- 
tains a notice from the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, for the home depart- 
ment, that his majeſty has, in pur- 


ſuance of an act of the laſt ſeſſion. 


of parliament, cauſed: to be eſta- 


bliſhed ſeven different public offices, 
and at each of them hath appointed 


three fit and able perſons, being 
juſtices of the peace for the county 
of Middleſex and county of Surry 
reſpectively, to execute the office of 
a juſtice of the peace in the ſaid 
offices, together with ſuch other juſ- 
tices, for the ſaid counties reſpec- 
tively, as may think proper to at- 
tend: that is to ſay, 
In Queen's-ſ{quare, Weſtminſter : 
— Cranley Thomas Kerby, eſq. ſer- 
jeant at law: Henry James Pye, and 
James Petit Andrews, eſqrs. 

Great Marlborough-ſtreet :—Na- 
thaniel Conant, John Scott, and 
Philip Neave, efqrs. 


alderman of London ; William Bla- 
mire, and Aaron Graham, eſqrs. 

Worſnip- ſtreet, Shoreditch: — 
John Floud, Patrick Colquhoun, 


* and William Gaſcoigne, eſqrs. 
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 Lambeth-ſtreet, Whitechapel... 
William Wickham, and Rice Da. 
vies, eſqrs. and the Rev. Heu 
Reynett. 

igh-ſtreet, Shadwell - George 
Story, Richard Ford, and John Su. 
ples, eſqrs. - 

Union-ſtreet, Southwark: .. 
deon Fournier, Benjamin Robertſon, 
and Jonathan Stonard, eſqrs. 

he above act to take place on 
the 21ſt inſtant, | 

2. The farmers of Wiltſhire, who 
attend the markets of Devizes, War. 
minſter, and Saliſbury, have had 
ſeveral public meetings, at thoſe 
places, to take into conſideration 
the ſtatutes of the 22d and 23d of 
Charles II, tor aſcertaining the mea, 
ſures of corn ; and have, in conſe. 

uence, entered into a fubſcription 
or the proſecution of all perſons 
who . ſhall in future buy or ll 
corn, in thoſe markets, by any other 
meaſure than the Wincheiter buſhel, 
to the conſtant uſe of which the 
ſubſcribers bound themſelves from 
and after the 1ſt inſtant. 

Shefield, Auguſi 2. A dreadful ac. 
cident happened, on Friday, at the 
ſteam-wheel, in Green- lane; John 
Smith, an iron-founder, imprudent- 
ly ventured too near the interior 
works to examine them, when the 
cogs of one of the wheels caught 
hold of him, and a ſhocking, 
though happily for the ſufferer, an 
inſtantaneous death was the conſe. 
quence. A coroner's inqueſt was 
taken, and the jury brought in thei 
verdict accidental death; they allo 
levied a fine of gl. upon the propre 
tors, intended to operate as à cau- 


tion to owners of ſuch works how 


Hatton-garden :—Richard Clark, 


they admit perſons to inſpect them 
without a guide. RE | 
3. Serjeant Grant (who had late'y 
been ſentenced by a court- martial to 
receive one thouſand laſhes, and 
who ſucgeſſively, but ineffectual, 
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nated: inſtead of receiving one 
thouſand laſhes, he received fifty on 
the parade at St. James” yeſterday. 
He is. to be reduced to the ranks, 
ud to be ſent to his regiment now 
on foreign ſervice. * 

4. According to the of the 
committee of the houſe of com- 
mons, the total number of debtors 
now or lately in the different gaols 
of the kingdom, _— to be 1957. 
—1251 are on meſne proceſs, (viz. 
zo judgment obtained), and about 
100 more for crown debts.— 326 on 
demands under 20l.— 39a ditto from 
tol. to 50l.—2 15 ditto from gol. to 
109, Many of them have large 


kmilies, ſome five, others fix, and 


ethers ten children. Of 570 in the 
King's-bench, 340 have wives and 
children, The committee ſtate, that 
x far as the numbers, from the re- 
turns, could be aſcertained, thoſe 
priſoners have 1300 wives and 4088 
children ; and by much the greater 
of them are ſtated to be manu- 
labourers, ſeamen, dealers, 

&, One man has been confined 


i the Fleet, from the year 1783, for aſho 
4. 10s.—another. in Newgate for 


bl. 128,—a woman for 71. 198. 11d. 


and a man for gl. 7s. 14,—a woman i 


In the Marſhalſea for gl. 6s.—and 
ene Gaſkin, a leather - dreſſer, in the 
county gaol at Worceſter, for 5s. 
5. Within theſe forty years paſt 
tie population of Scotland has con- 
kderably increaſed. It appears from 
- — wo 9. ſtatiſtical account 
that country, that in fi iſhes, 
taken — — . — end 
0 the kingdom to the other, there 
van increaſe, ſince 1955 (at which 
une the late rev. Dr. Jeder cal- 
uated the whole inhabitants at 
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to the courts of common. 
pleas and king's-bench, on the plea 
that he was not a ſoldier, and con- 
{quently not amenable to a court- 
martial) has had his ſentence miti- 
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1,265,380) of 10,517 ſouls; which 
is at the ratè of 210 to a pariſh, or 
189,000 in the coun ſhes 
2 North Prints, and the x great 
towns (Edinburgh, Glaſgow, &c.) 
have probably increaſed to the a- 
mount of 210,000, the total increaſe 
in Scotland, in leſs than forty years, 
will be about 400,000, and the total 
population about 1,700,000 ſouls. 
Antigua, May 21. A dreadful 
fire happened at the Carenage in 
— a few days ago, by which 
one third of the town, and by far 
the moſt valuable, is deſtroyed. 
This accident was occaſioned by a 
quantity of rum having taken fire. 
Barbadoes, June 17. The King 
George, Howard, of Briſtol, was 
loſt x. the middle of April, to 
windward of this iſland. She had 
on board, when ſhe went aſhore, 
283 men ſlaves, 291 of whom were 
drowned in the *tween-decks, they 
being in irons, and the gratings lock- 
ed down. One old man and a boy, 
not being well, and upon deck, ſwam 
to ſhore, as did many of the wo- 
men, 87 of whom were ſold here. 
Many of the bodies of the men 
were thrown on ſhore, mangled by 
the ſharks in a ſhocking manner. 
The captain and all the crew got 
re. 
6. At the ſtand on the race grounq 
at Brighthelmſtone, on Friday laſt, 
— — after the gol. plate was 
won by lord Egremont's horſe Felix, 
his lordſhip aſked ſome gentlemen 
who ſtood near him, + whether 
there was a Sunday ſchool at Brigh- 
ton?“ The anſwer he received was, 
that there were two. His lordſhip 
then defired that the plate won by 
his horſe might be equally divided 
for the benefit of thoſe laudable in- 


ſtitutions, 1888 
Dublin, Auguſt 5. acle 
truly metinchady occurred, laſt 


week, at our quarter ſeſſions; a fa- 
ther 


(30) 
© ther proſcuting his own ſon, on 
the vagrant 200. in order 8 Bos 
bim tranſported out of the country. 
he poor man came forward, in the 
e of the court, blending his accu- 
ſations with bitter tears. He declared 
that the conduct of his ſon had, for 
2 paſt, almoſt broken his heart; 
or that he had no other mode of 
livelihood but vagrancy and plunder, 
that he was lately tried for a robbery 
 butacquitted, through the lenity of 
the LP = that he proſe- 
cuted him now, to ſave his aged eyes 
the miſerable ſpectacle of ſeeing his 
own ſon han The unfecling 
wretch in the dock ſhewed not the 
leaſt ſorrow for his conduct, nor 
made the ſlighteſt promiſe of amend- 
men 


t. | 
. Of the two eſt_prizes al- 
lotted by the RET aſſembly of 
France, to important diſcoveries in 
natural philoſophy, that of 1200 
livres has juſt been aſſigned to Dr. 
Herſchel, for his aſtronomical diſ- 
coveries, by the academy of ſciences 
at Paris. 
Mindſor, Auguſt 17. This morn- 
ing, ſoon after five o'clock, their 
majeſties and the princeſſes ſet out 
for Weymouth. 5 
Weymouth, Auguft 17. Their ma- 
jeſties and the princeſſes arrived here, 
in ct health, a little before ſix 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
Birmingham, Auguſt 19. This 
morning, at two o'clock, a fire 


-broke out in our theatre, which, in . 


three hours, reduced that elegant 
ſtructure to a mere ſhell. The Shak- 
{peare tavern adjoining is materially 
injured, but the fire did not extend 
tarther than the theatre. | 
Dublin, Auguſt 1 8 Mr. Knight, 
who apprehended James Napper 
Tandy, eſq. by virtue of the Nord 
lieutenant's proclamation, offering a 
reward of gol. applied lately for the 


reward, and was refuſed. He has 
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Gnce been tried, before the records 
for the aſſault on Mr. Tandy ; when 
he threw himſelf on the mercy d 
the court; and Mr. Tandy and hi 
council recommending a lenient 
puniſhment, he was fined ſixpenct, 
and ordered to be impriſoned three 
8. 

— The definitive treaty of peace 
with Tippoo Sultan was publiſhedin 
2 London Gazette of laſt den 

which it appears, that the ſu 
digricts ceded by Tippoo, _ 
three contederate powers, are pro. 
ductive of a revenue in pagodas, 2 
follows, viz. To oy Indy 
company, PS. 13,16,765 NF 
to the Nawanb A oph Jah Beſaude! 

S. 13,16,666 6 11; to Row Pundt 
* — Behauder, ps. 13, 16,666 
Total ps. 39, 50, 908 8 9. 

Sierra Leone-houſe, Aug. 23. Ot 
the 15th inſtant, arrived the Siem 
Leone packet, bringing diſpatchs 
dated the 1ſt 2 July. EE 

It a that the rain to 
ſet in 1 the end of May, and 
that a conſiderable degree of fick- 
neſs and mortality had prevailed 
from that time, chiefly occaſioned 
by the inſufficiency of the tempo 
rary houſes, which could not be 
completed before the rains ſet in. 
The ſoldiers, and the lower order of 
white people, ſuffered more part- 
cularly, partly through irregulanty, 
and the want of freſh proviſions, 
the ſailors excepted, who, by being 
accommodated on ſhipboard, wer 
in general in good health. In al. 
about thirty-five white perſons haue 
died, of whom fourteen were ſolder. 
The whole number of white pet. 
ſons who have gone to the colony 
(failors inchuded) are upward of tuo 
hundred. 5 


Of the blacks from Nova Scotia 
2 conſiderable” number have fallen 
ſick, and many had died; but 10 


lar returns of the mortality 
regul 0 anon 


Ng 
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among them could be furniſhed at 
the time of the failing of the Sierra 
Leone packet. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the number of ſick was 
decreaſed, *' "y 
The colony were in anxious ex- 
ion of the arrival of the com- 
y's ſhip York (which was unfor- 
tunately driven back to Plymouth 
by a ſtorm), as many of the deaths 
zppeared to be owing to the want 
of accommodations on 7 
he natives appeared to be ex- 
temely friendly,” and a few had 
come to work for the company. 
The colony were ſtill in want of 
freſh proviſions ; but fiſh, vegeta- 
bles, and fruit, were in tolerable 
plenty, and the ſettlers had begun 
to ſow a variety of ſeeds for their 
own ſuſtenance, which appeared to 
thrive very well. 

The company's manager had col. 
efted a few ſugar-canes together, 
with a view of beginning a planta- 
wh which were theiving extremely 
* 

25. Yeſterday arrived the mail 
from Liſbon, brought by the Expe- 
ation packet, in fixteen days, in 
wich the rev. Dr. Willis, captain 
Wills, and ſeveral others, came 
paſſengers, Dr. Willis's viſit to the 
queen of Portugal had not been at- 
tended with deſired ſucceſs. 
Le Page (11), (13). 

25. This day the ſum of 2000l. 
vas = at the exchequer to William 
luſſell, eſq. on behalf of the new 
meeting ſociety in Birmingham, as 
a recompence for the deſtruction of 
the new meeting-houſe in the late 
dots, and alſo for the furniture it 
contained, belonging to the rev. 
br. Prieſtley, and the members of the 
eongregation. 


SEPTEMBER. 
& Two important philoſophical 
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diſcoveries have been lately made: 
the one by a Frenchman, and the 
other by an Italian, at Bologna, 
The firſt is, the 7 of light to 
render the vitriolic acid altogether 
harmleſs to the human body; inſo- 
much that a man may waſh his 
hands in a ſubſtance that would 
otherwiſe reduce them to a cinder, 
with this ſole precaution, of ſetting 
the baſon in the rays of the ſun. 
The Italian's diſcovery conſiſts in 
proving, experimentally, that ani. 
mal motion depends on electric _ 
His experiments are of that cru 
nature, which can only be 

by the hardened anatomiſt. 

are brought to what lord Bacon ca 
the experimentum crucii; for a mul. 
cle being cut, and the parts ſeparated, 
the motion of the one 

duces a correſpondent motion in the 
other, when a ſubſtance that is a 
conductor of the electric fluid is in- 
terpoſed between them ; but no ſuch 
motion is produced when a non- 
ductor is interpoſed, 

10. By the Scorpion ſloop of war, 
captain Hollowell, arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, there is intelligence that a 
dreadful hurricane happened at An- 
tigua on the firſt of Auguſt. Se. 
veral plantations were entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and a great number of ne- 
groes, with their huts, &c. waſhed 
away. Several merchant veſſels in 
Engliſh Harbour were greatly da- 
maged. The hurricane, it is ſaid, 
was nearly general throughout the 
Weſt India iſlands. 
Leuen Sept. 11. On Wetlnef- 


. day and-Thurſday 170 French emi- 


ts, moſtly prieſts, were Anded 

om the packets and an open boat 
at Brighton, More are daily ar- 
riving, and many of them are ob- 
ſerved to labour under very diſtreſſed 
circumſtances. On Friday and Sa- 
turday,near 300unfortunate French. 
men of the above deſcription were 


put 


(3) 
put on ſhore at Eaſt-Bourne, many 
of whom were very hoſpitably re- 
ceived by lord George Cavendith, 
lord Bayham, A. Pigott, eſq. and 
many other of the nobility and gen- 
try of that place. They afterward 
took different routes for the metro- 
polis. Many from the above place 
and Brighton came to this town, 
and ſuch as could not get places on 
the ſtage coach, hired carts for their 
conveyance. | | 

[Great numbers of emigrants (of 
whom the major part were prieſts) 
were landed, in the ſequel, at dif- 
ferent ports, and proceeded to Lon- 
don in coaches, waggons, &c. Sub- 
ſcriptions, for the 4 of theſe 
unfortunate people, were ſoon ſet 
on foot, and amounted, in a few 
weeks, to upwards of 20, oool.] 

A court martial commenced on 
board the Duke, in Portſmouth har- 
bour, on Wedneſday the 12th inſt, 
on a charge of mutiny on the 28th 
df April, 1787, on board his ma- 

jeſty's armed ſhip Bounty, for run- 
ning away with the ſhip, and de- 
lerting his majeſty's ſervice, againſt 

oſeph Coleman, Charles Norman, 

homas Mackintoſh, Peter Hay- 
wood, Iſaac Morris, John Milward, 
William Muſpratt, Thomas Birkett, 
Thomas Elliſon, arid Michael Byrn. 
The evidence for the proſecution 
cloſed on Friday night, and the court 
indulged the priſonets till Monday 
to give in their defence, and on 
Tueſday took the whole into their 
conſideration, when they paſſed ſen- 
| tence of death on Haywood, Mor- 
ris, Milward, Muſpratt, Birkett, 


and Elliſon, the two firſt of whom 


they recommended to mercy. Cole- 
man, Norman, Mackintoſh, and 
Byrn, were acquitted and diſcharg- 
ed. Mr. Haywood is an accom- 
pliſhed young gentleman, pans 

connected, with a fortune of 300091. 
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fallen to him ſince he has been in 
e. MR 
 .T hurſo, Gaithneſsſhire, $111, 18. 
Mr. Richardſon and Mr. Kc, fn 
by the Britiſh wool ſociety to en. 
r the progreſs made in the North 
in the improvement of wool, ac. 
companied by ſeveral gentlemen of 
the county, and ſeveral experienced 
ſhepherds, have lately inſpected the 
experimental ſtock of the Chevict 
breed, ſent by fir John Sinclair to 
Lanwell, in this county ; when they 
had the ſatisfaction of finding the 
ſtock thriving beyond the molt ſan. 
uine expectations. The ewes were 
in the higheſt order, and the lambs 
were acknowledged to be equal to 
any breed in the neighbourhood of 
the Cheviot. Indeed the latter were 
in ſo high a condition, as to be rec. 
koned worth a —_ a head, and 
the beſt tup lambs worth more. It 
is a good ſign of the thriving ſlate 
of the flock, when the Cheviot ſhep- 
herds, who would not come nom © 
but for wages in money, are non 
anxious to take their wages in {heep, 
(that is to ſay, in the right of pi 
turing a certain number, on their 
own account, with the reſt of the 
flock) as is the practice on the bor- 
ders, The ſucceſs of this experi- 
ment is of the greateſt conſequence. 
In the firſt place, it aſcertains thus 
important fact, that the Cheriot 
breed will thrive as well in the mo 
northerly parts of Scotland as on 
their native hills. In the ſecond 
lace, their ſuperiority over tit 
lack-faced breed appeared perfect 
evident, upon comparing the lambs 
of the one ſort and of the other 
which the gentlemen ſent by the ſo. 
ciety had àn opportunity of doing. 
And, in the third place, it prove 
that the plan adopted on the preſent 
occaſion, that of purchaſing the 
beſt draught ewes that could be * 


— 
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inſtead of young ones only, may be 
ately — a = of infinite 
importance for ily propagatin 
** breed; — if — 
max by we to be bought, they 
caynot be had in great quantities, 
the price is neceſſarily high, and the 
beſt ones cannot be purchaſed almoſt 
n any terms; whereas draught ewes 
muſt be ſold by the breeder, in or- 
er to bring forward his young ſtore; 
nd, though commonly ſuppoſed 
only fit for ſeeding, yet they are in 
ſome reſpects better calculated for 
rearing lambs than even young ewes, 
having more experience, and in good 
paſture more milk. If the draught 
eves are purchaſed at four years old, 
tiey may give lambs for at leaſt two 
ſalons; and, by purchaſing a con- 
fderable number, the farmer will 
bon get into a ſtock breed on his 
own farm; a point of peculiar im- 
provement, 

We underſtand that fir John Sin- 
lair is breeding up ſome of his te- 
rants' ſons in that neighbourhood to 
de ſhepherds ; and that his plan is, 
fadually to convert the ſtock, on 
de eſtate of Langwell, ſrom cattle 
mito ſheep, as ſoon as the people 
lzve been taught the proper manage- 
nent of them; a plan which, at the 
oweſt calculation, will raiſe the va- 
we of that property from 3ool. to 
zool. per annum, without depopu- 
ating the country, or loſing a ſingle 
man, The tenants are now ſo con- 
mced of the advantage of the mea- 
ſure, that many of them have ap- 
pied for aſſiſtance to their landlord, 
convert their cattle ſtock into ſheep, 
ad to get their children educated as 
hepherds. Some villages are planned 
*r for the reſidence of thoſe who 
eter being employed in the fiſhing 
* manufacturing line. 

29. At a common-hall thus day, 
ir ſemes Sanderſon, knt. was elect- 
K lord mayor, for the year enſuing, 


— 
1792. 
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r. At a court of common-coun- 
cil, it was moved, that an addreſs 
be preſented to his majeſty on the 
ſucceſsful termination of the war 
againſt Tippoo Sultan, which was 
agreed to; the freedom of the city 
was voted to marquis Cornwallis in 
a gold box value one hundred gui- 
neas, and to general Medows in a 
gold box value eighty guineas; and 
the thanks of the city were voted 
to the officers and ſoldiers of the 
army, 
5. Earl Stanhope's experiments 
for navigating veſſels by the ſteam 
engine, without maſts or fails, have 
ſucceeded ſo much to his ſatisfaction 
on a ſmall ſcale, that a veſſel of 200 
tons burthen, on this principle, 1s 
now buiiding under his direction. 

The expence of this veſſel is to 
he paid by the navy board in the 
tirſt inſtance, on condition that if 
ſhe do not anſwer, after a fair trial, 
ſhe ſhall be returned to earl Stan- 
hope, and all the expence incurred 
made good by him. 

This is undoubtedly a noble ex- 

riment, and highly honourable to 
is lordſhip, whatever may be its 
ſucceſs. If it anſwer, the advan- 
tage to the public, particularly in 
inland navigation, will be immenſe. 
If it fail, he will be entitled to the 
praiſe of having beſtowed much 
ſtudy and a large ſum of money on 
an object of national utility. 

16. Lord Falmouth, ſir W. Moleſ- 
worth. Mr. Gregor, and other lead- 
ing gentlemen reſident on the coaſt 
ot Cornwall, are laudably exerting 
themſelves to prevent the plundering 
ot wrecked veſſels by the country 
people; for this purpoſe, a plan, 
drawn up by Mr. Knill, was ſub- 
mitted to the grand jury at the fum- 


mer aſſizes, and reterred to a com- 


mittee, who have lately held a meet · 
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ing at Bodmin, and reſolved to adopt 


e 

19. On Saturday one M Gregor, 
a —— in Kelſo, — 34 
a trifling wager, to fell a bullock 
with his fiſt at three blows, which 
he performed at the ſecond. What 
makes it the more extraordinary, he 
is a very ſlender man, and not above 
five feet ſeven inches high. | 

Derby, Otiober 23. This r 
has followed the laudable example 
of many other boroughs, in taking 
off the tolls on grain, &c. coming 
into or paſſing through the ſaid town, 

24. William Baker, and Thomas 
Phebe, two gentlemen's ſervants, 
were tried at the quarter ſeſſions, 
Weſtminſter, for being concerned 
with divers other perſons unknown, 
in making a riot on the 5th of June 
laſt, in the pariſh oj St. George, Ha- 
nover- ſquare, and pulling down the 
watch-houſe in Mount-ſtreet. 

Mr. Sylveſter, the common: ſer- 
jeant, opened the caſe on the pat 
of the crown: he requeſted the jury 
to ſeparate from their conſideration 
the impriſonment of the ſervants, 
which happened on the 4th of June, 
the anniverſary of the king's birth- 
flay. Whether thoſe ſervants, who 

ad aſſembled at a public houſe to 
dance and make merry, were taken 
into cuſtody legally, or illegally, it 
had nothing to do with the preſent 
cauſe, fince no tranſaction of that 
evening could juſtify a riot on the 
ſubſequent day. 

Richard Hunt, the watch-houſe 
keeper, 1aid, that on the morning of 
the'gth of June, a great number of 
perſons aſſambled before the watch- 
Fouſe in Mount-ſtreet, whoſe beha- 
viour was very outrageous; they 
threw ſtones, &c. at the watch- 
houſe windows,” and continued ſo 
to do till they were diſperſed by the 
arrival of the military. The two 
gefendants were apprehended and 
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ſecured in the watch-houſe, upon 
charge of * active perſons 
in the riot; windows of the 
watch-houſe were broke, but the 
material damage was not done ti 
the next day. Two watchmen, and 
another witneſs, ſwore polttively 
that the defendants were particy. 
larly active in the riot; on the other 
hand, a great many witneſſes as po. 
ſitively contradicted this teſtimony, 
and ſwore that the two defendants 
were merely inactive ſpectators, and 
took no part whatever in the riot, 
Some of theſe witneſſes were rel. 
pectable tradeſmen. 

Atter Mr. Mainwaring, the chair. 
man, had ſummed up the evidence, 
the jury found the defendants— 
Not guilty ; to the ſatisfaction of a 
crowded court. 

25. The Union packet of Dover 
was this day loſt off Calais. The 
time of high tide had been ſuffered 
to paſs, through ſome unexpected 
delay, and the veſſel ſtruck in com- 
ing out of the port. In endeavour- 
ing to turn ta windward, ſhe miſſed 
ſtays, and a freſh gale blowing at 
the moment, ſhe was driven back, 
and daſhed with great violence 3. 
gainſt the extremity of the ſouthern 
pier. "This accident was perceived 
trom the veſſels in the harbour; but 
the ſea ran too high to ſend any 
boats to her aſſiſtance. The people 
on board were more than 40 mi- 
nutes in a fearful ſituation, as they 
could not be drawn aſhore without 
running the hazard of being cruſhed 
between the veſſel and the pier. At 
jength, from the repeated ſhocks, 

er broadſide gave way, and ſlie 
inſtantly filled and ſunk. The cre» 
and paſſengers, amongſt whom were 
four Englith gentlemen and ſeveral 
ladies, were all ſaved. It is 105 
a fince a fimilar circumſtance 

as occurred. The fame company 


embarked next morning at Cala 
« P * k ö 0! 
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on board the Pitt, captain Sharp, and 
underwent a ſecond ſhipwreck, be- 
ing driven on ſhore at the North- 


bead, in a violent gale, but no per- 


ſon was loſt. 

Porſſinorth, October 29. This day, 
Thomas Burkett, John Milward, 
and Thomas Elliſon, three of the 
{amen who had mutinied on board 
the Bounty armed ſhip, in the 
South Sea, were — on board 
the Brunſwick man of war. Peter 
Heywood, midſhipman, and James 
Morriſon, boatſwain's-mate, had 
been pardoned, and liberated on 
the 27th, in purſuance of the ear- 
neſt requeſt of the court-martial that 
tried them; and William Muiprat 
was reſpited during pleaſure. 

Yarmouth, October 29. A num- 
ber of perſons aſſembled in our mar- 
ket, with the intention of producing 
a riot upon the dearneſs of proviſi- 
ons. When the tumult commenced, 
plunder was not ſo much the object 
3 the deſire of deſtroying what was 
expoſed to ſale. No ſooner were 
meaſures employed for preventing 
the outrage, than the rioters diſco- 
rered a determination to ſupport 
their deſign by violence. A blow, 
amed at the mayor's head, was 
warded off by the ſpirited interfer- 
ence of Mr. J. Young, captain of 
tie Walſingham Eaf Indiaman, 
who afterwards ſeized and ſecured 
another rioter in the act of collar- 
ing the chief magiſtrate. By the 
ſpirited exertions of a party of 
gentlemen, who had aſſembled at 
tne town-hall, at the requeſt of the 
mayor, the priſoners were not my 
detained, but a number of the mo 
active in this attrocious attempt 
were alſo ſeized. A party of horſe 
were called forth; who, with the 
gentlemen of the town, continued 
upon guard during the night and 
ſie following day, Three of the 
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rioters were committed to take their 
trials for capital offences. 

We are happy to relate, that in- 
ſurrections which had taken place 
among the failors employed in the 
coal trade at Shields, and thoſe at 
Ipſwich, have been ſettled by the 
temperate interference of the 're- 
ſpective magiſtrates. 

Philaaepria, Aug. 2. Our mer- 
chants are now ſetting up manufac. 
— the Euro manner. 
A ſubſcription was lately opened 
for _ a million of ral which 
was filled up in a few days, to begin 
manufactories in the Jar N 

Several ſpinning jennies have 
been ſet up in this city, and a 
cordoroy and fuſtian manufactory 
begun here: a cotton mill, to go 
by water, is building within a few 
miles of this city. A large carpet 
manufactory has been erected here, 
and ſucceeds amazingly well; yet, 
from our increaſing numbers, 
importations from Britain and Ire- 
land, of every ſpecies of manufac- 
tures, will continue for twenty or 
thirty years to increaſe, 
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8. Accounts from Sierra Leone 
of the moſt flattering nature, were 
— received at the company's 

ouſe in Lawrence Pountney- lane. 
They were brought by the Duke of 
Savoy, a ſhip chartered to carry out 
ſtores to the ſettlement. The ſick- 
neſs, which had been fatal to fo 
many at the commencement of the 
rains, had entirely ceaſed, and trade 
and plantation were making rapid 
progreſs, Thoſe, on the contrary, 
who are intereſted in the refult of 
the enterpriſe to Bulam, will be 
concerned to hear that that plan is 
entirely defeated. The principal 
of the coloniſts have been maſ- 
— by the natives; and thoſe 
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who remained alive, took refuge 
among their countrymen at Sierra 
Leone. Mr. Dalrymple, their go- 
vernor, is returned to England by 
the veſſel which brought this intel. 
ligence. The government at Sierra 
Leone received the unfortunate ad- 
venturers with much humanity, 
and a veſſel is fitting out there to 
bring them back to this country, 

Bulam is an ifland at the mouth 
of the Gambia, upon which the 
natives CY the oppoſite ſhore have, 
from time immemorial, made their 
annual plantations of rice. Con- 
ſidering, therefore, the arrival of 
the new ſettlers as an unjuſt in- 
truſion upon their natural rights, 
a diſpute aroſe, which has exhibited 
the above melancholy iſſue. 

10. Some excellent regulations have 
been adopted by the court of alder- 
men, to keep the drovers of cattle in 
order, and to prevent the many 
cruelties daily practiſed. Every dro- 
ver now wears a numbered badge, on 
the penalty of 20s. to which alſo 
every perion not licenſed as a drover 
is Vable, on driving or aſſiſting in 
driving cattle, if ten or more are in 
the flock. No goads are to be uſed 
of 'more than a quarter of an inch 
long, nor are the cattle to be ſtruck 
on or below the hock, on the like 
penalty. | | 

21, On Saturday, in the court of 
king's bench, lord Kenyon obſerved, 
that frivolous motions for new trials 
increaſed at leaſt threefold. His 
lordſhip ſtrongly reprobated theſe 
proceedings, and recommented to 
the counſel not to make motions in 
direct oppoſition to their own judg- 
ment, upon the law of the caſe, 
merely becauſe they were inſtructed 
by certain attornies, whoſe object it 
was to keep up the ball as long as 
poſhble, in order to enhance the 
coſts. And, on Monday, at Guild. 
hall, his lordſhip obſerved, that if” 
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1 November, 
ſome of the creditors of a trader ſuf, 
pected his fituation, and exerted 
activity to procure their money, that 
was legal, up to the moment of the 
bankruptcy, and the other creditor 
of the bankrupt would not be per. 
mitted to deprive them of the fruits 
of their diligence. , But, on the 
other hand, if a trader, in contem. 
plation of bankruptcy, ſhould ob. 
trude a ſecurity on one creditor, 
or one fet of creditors, to the preju- 
dice of the reſt, that act would be 
null and void. 

20. Many reſpectable farmers in 
Northamptonſhire and Eſſex, have 
come to the reſolution of advancing 
the wages of their labourers twopence 
a day from the 1ſt. of January next; 
and it is in agitation among the far- 
mers of the former county to {c! 
wheat to their labourers at 58. a 
buſhel during the winter.—1t 1s 
hoped the above laudable example 
oY be adopted by the kingdom at 

rge. 
Aracclesfietd, Nov. 23. This day, 


about five minutes before twelve 


o'clock, a dreadful accident hap- 

ened at a cotton manufactory be. 
— to Meſſ. Clayton and Gat- 
Eill, in this town. A great part o: 
the roof of that extenſive building 
fell in, while all the hands were it 
work, owing to the timber's drau- 
ing from the walls. A great num- 
ber of perſons are buried in the 
ruins, [eter perſons have been 
taken out dead, and many alive, but 
greatiy bruiſed. It is ſuppoſed that 
about 50 or 60 men, women, and 
children, were under the roof at the 
inſtant when it fell in. Only 10 de 
found. The crics of thoſe buried 


are exceedingly diſtreſſing. All Fol- 


fivle means are uſing to liberate tie 
living, and todig out the dead, One 
part of the front wall was apparent! 
falling every moment; which te- 
vented the popuace from giving any 

| | | aſſiſtanc: 
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aſſiſtance for upward of two hours. 
The wind being extremely high, 
threatened every moment to blow 
down an adjacent part of the build- 
ing. Several thouſands of people 
were aſſembled on the alarm. A 
brave Iriſhman, at the hazard of 
his life, was determined to liberate 
two men whom he eived cry- 
ing out for help, which was ſoon 


afforded them, - The populace, ani- 


mated by his example, lent their 
ifiſtance, Every ſurgeon in town 
chearfully rendered his beſt ſer- 
vices One man and one child 
were found with their heads ſevered 
from their bodies, and bruiſed in a 
ſhocking manner. 

27. The following proceeding took 
place this evening, with reſpect to a 
debating ſociety, at the houſe for- 
merly the King's Arms tavern, in. 
Corahiil, A queſtion had been 
ropoſed for diſcuſhon, which re- 
ted to the enmity, ſhewn by ſome 
princes to the French conſtitution, 
and to that which others were ſaid, 
in the terms of the queſtion, to feel, 
though they did not diſcover it. 
The topic had been debated once 
before; and this evening, agree- 
ably to certain printed invitations, 
ture or four hundred perſons aſ- 
lembled to the adjourned diſcuſſion 
of it, They found, however, the, 
ſtairs of the apartment occupied by 
conſtables, who denied them ad- 
miſton. This was not done with- 
out ſome tumult, and though the 
company were prevented from paſſ- 


ing though one. paſſage of the ta- 


vern which leads into Cornhill, a 


conſiderable crowd collected in ſe- 


veral parts of Chauge Alley. At 
length, about nine o'clock, the lord 
mayor, attended by the city mar- 
als, arrived, and admoniſhed the 
crowd to depart. This advice was 
odeyed peaceably, though ſlowly, and 
about ten, the ſtreet was cleared. 
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29. Theattorney · general moved the- 
court for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
to be directed to the warden of the. 
Fleet- priſon, commanding him to 
bring into court the bodies of Pa- 
trick William Duffin, and Thomas: 
Lloyd. In ſupport of bis motion, 
he ſtated, that the charge againſt; 
theſe two perſons was, that they had 
ſtuck upon the door of the Fleet-- 
prin, the following inflammatory. 
and-bill, viz. This houſe to let. 
Peaceable poſſeſſion will be given 
by the —— tenants on or before 
the 1ſt, of January 1793, being the 
commencement of the firſt year of 
liberty in this country. "Che repub- 
lic of France. having rooted out ty- 
ranny, Eaſtiles are no longer neceſ- 
{ary in Europe.” — It was granted. 

Dublin, Nov. ag. The court of ex- 
chequer has given its final determi. 
natton in the cauſe of Mr. Taudy 
agzinſt the lord-heutenant, and or- 
dered the proceedings to be quaſhed. 
The ſame day, the court of com- 
mon-pleas heard counfel in reply to 
the motion of th attorney-general to 
2 the proceſs iſſued againſt lord 
itzgibbon, as one of his majeſly!s. 
privy-council, fizning 2, proclama- 
tion iſſued againſt Mr. Tandy, on 
an ad-ireſs of the houſe of commons 
for a breach of privilege. After the 
moſt ſtrict and legal inveſtigation, 
the court ordered the proceedings 
to he quaſhed. 5 | | 
30. Leſterday, a full court of 
common council was held at Guild. 
ball. The lord-mayor, as ufual (it 
being the firſt court in his mayoral- 
ty) addreſſed the court in a very 
able ſpeech, which was well re- 
ceived. Mr. Box moved the thanks 
of the court to the late lord mayor, 
which were agreed to. Mr, Powell 
moved a vote of thanks to the pre- 
ſent lord mayor, for his caution in 
reventing a breech of the peace 
eing committed by perſons meet- 
(C 3) 10g 
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ing under the pretence of debating 
on political queſtions, and to aſſure 
him of their ready aſſiſtance in ſup- 

ing his lordſhip in carrying 
into effect his majeſty's late pro- 
clamation. This was unanimouſly 
agreed to, and ordered to be pub- 
iſhed in all the papers. Mr. Birch 
moved a number of reſolutions, de- 
claratory of the opinion of the court 
on the preſent alarming criſis, which 
were” unanimouſly agreed to, or- 


dered to be ſigned the town 


clerk, and publiſhed in every newſpa- 


per throughout the united kingdoms. 
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4. A court of lieutenancy of the 
Eondon militia was held at Guild- 
hall; preſent the lord-mayer, al- 
dermen Sainſbury, Croſby, Newn- 


ham, Picket, Curtis, Macauly, fir 


Watkin Lewes, colonel; aldermen 


Anderſon; the two ſheriffs: the 


court came to a determination, that 
one company ſhall be conſtantly 


kept on duty at the Artillery-houſe,. 


night and day, to be ready at æ mo- 
ment's notice, in caſe any diſturb. 
ance ſnould happen in the city; they 


likewiſe came to a. reſolution to 


ſwear in forty of their men as extra 
conſtables. | 

5. Yeſterday there wasa very nume- 
rous and reſpectable meeting of the 
merchants, © bankers, traders, and 
others, of London, at Merchant. 
Taylors Hall; when a declaration 
expreſſive of their determination to 
ſupport our preſent happy conſtitu- 
tion was unanimoufly agreed to; 
and ordered to be teft for ſignature. 
See Public Papers. [In a few days 
this was ſigned by upward of 8000 


rſons.] 


6. Several hundreds of men are 


employed about 'the walls of the 
Tower. The ſtones, which were 


upon ſundry parts of Tower- 
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hill, have been collected, together 
with quantities of earth, into old 
puncheons, uſed in forming bart. 
cadoes, The gates are ſhut at nine 
o'clock, two hours ſooner than 
uſual. A ſtranger is with difficulty 
admitted in the day time, and no 
perſons but officers and ſentinel; 
are ſuffered to appear upon the ram. 
parts. ö 
10. On Saturday, an information 
was tried in the court of King's. 
bench, againſt Mr. Sampſon Perm, 
inter of a late morning paper, 
called The Argus, for a bel in- 
ſinuating, that the houſe of commons 
were not the real repreſentatives of 
the people, and that therefore the 
laws were not enacted by their own 
conſent, — The neceſſary evidence 
being adduced, lord Kenyon de- 
clared it to be a very flagitious libel; 
and the jury brought in their verdict 
guilty, In the London Gazette 
preceding this trial, a reward of 
100 pounds was offered, for theap- 
prehending of Mr. Perry. 
Manchefter, Dec. 10. In conſe- 
quence of an affociation ſet on foot 
in this town, in imitation of one 
lately eſtabliſhed at the Crown and 
—_— Tavern in the _ &, 
efendin — — againſt republi- 
cans ins levellers, — took 
2 which, however, has been 
ppily terminated with little mif- 
chief, A great crowd aſſembled 
around the Herald-office, ſome of 
the windows-of which they broke, 
and diſperſed. The next night 
they met ftronger, and paraded the 
ſtreets, finging and ſhouting 60 
fave the Xing! An then proceeded 
to the object of their late reſent- 
ment, and again broke the windows. 
They afterwards went to the houſe 
of Mr. Walker, where they allo 
demoliſhed ſome of the windows 
Here, however, they were 2 
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Mr. Walker, who firing upon them, 

diſperſed. The next day, ſome 
friends of Mr. Walker waited upon 
the committee of the aſſociation, 
' who ſent a deputation to promiſe 
him ſupport, if he deſiſted from the 
uſe of fire arms; adviſing him, at 
the lame time, as the moſt prudent 
ſtep, to leave town, for a few days, 
25 the mob were ſeriouſly clamorous 
for his perſon. No other outrages, 
however, than the breaking of the 
windows of the houſes of Mel. 
Falknerand Walker have been com- 
mitted. | 

15, A memoir, on the important 
ſubject of preſerving water in long 
voyages, was lately read before the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. It appears from experi- 
ments made by Dr. Trotter, who 
ſerved under admiral Roddam, and 
Mr, Raikes, maſter cooper, on the 
victualling premiſes at Portſmouth, 
that caſks fred in the making, till 
athin cruſt of charry matter is form- 
ed over the whole internal ſurface 
if the ſtaves, will preſerve the wa- 
ter put into them perfectly ſweet 
for years. The heads of the caſks 
muſt alſo be charred, and great care 
to be taken, in fitting the heads, 
that as few chips may be made as 
poffible, for every freſh ſpot is 
liable to taint the water. The caſks 
iniſhed in this way are equally uſe- 
ful for ſpirits of all kinds, wines, 
and malt liquors; and, what has 
been long a deſideratum in the arts, 
the caſks, when emptied, not be- 
tome muſty, 

19. Yeſterday came on before 
lord Kenyon and a ſpecial jury, 
t Guildhall, the trial of Thomas 
Paine, for writing and 8 a 
certain ſeditious pamphlet, under 
the title of * The Second Part of, the 
Rights of Man.“ The information, 
vhich was opened by Mr, Perci- 
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val, ſtated, that Thomas Paine, bez 


ing a wicked, malicious, ſeditious, 


and ill-diſpoſed perſon, and dif- 
affected to the king and governs 
ment, had traduced the happy re- 


volution effected by the prince of 
Orange, afterward king William 
III.—the acceptance of the crown 
by the (aid prince and queen Mary 
—the convention parliament, which 
had conferred the crown on their 
ſaid majeſties—and the bill of rights, 
including the ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion: that he had endeavoured to 
repreſent, that theſe were reſpec- 
tively contrary to the rights and 
intereſt of the people ; that our he- 
reditary regal goverament was a 
tyranny; that our parliament was a 
wicked, corrupt, and unneceſſary 
eſtabliſhment ; that the king, lords, 
and commons tyrannized over the 
people; and that thus he had en- 
deavoured to infuſe groundleſs diſ- 
contents againſt the Fin and par- 
liament, as well as — our con- 
ſtitution, laws, and government. 
The Attorney General then roſe, 
and in the courſe of a long and 
able ſpeech, read ſeveral ſſages 
from the work in ſupport of the in- 
formation, and contended that the 
whole was throughout malignant 
in the intention of the writer, and 
extremely miſchievous in its ten- 
dency. The publication, &c. be- 
ing proved, Mr. Erſkine entered 
into a very long defence of the 
author, on the general grounds of 
the freedom of the preſs; contend- 
ing, that his client had not gone 
beyond the bounds of fair and al- 
lowable diſcuſſion ; that the topics 
on which he had animadverted, had 
been treated with ſtill greater force 
of expreſſion by the duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Pitt, fir George Saville, 
Mr. Burke, &c. illuſtrating his ob- 
ſervations by various quotations 
from Locke, Hume, Milton, Paley, 
(C 4) and 
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and others; and deprecating the 
purſe of prejucice that had gone 
orth againſt his client. When he 
had finiſhed, the Attorney General 
roſe immediately to repiy ; but the 
foreman of the jury ſaid, —My lord, 
I am authorized by the jury here, 
to inform the Attorney General, 
that a reply is not neceſſary for 
them, unleſs the Attorney General 
wiſhes to make it, or your lordſhip. 
The Attorney General ſat down, 
and the jury gave in their verdict— 
/ Guilty. . 
The Jury, which was fpecial, 
were 66 John Light- 
foot, Chriſtopher Taddy, Robert 
Oliphant, Cornelius Donovan, Ro- 
bert Rolleſton, John Lubbock, 
Richard Tuckwell, William Por- 
ter, Thomas Druce, Iſaac Railton, 
Henry Evans. 

Counſel for the Crown. — The 
Attorney General, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, Mr. Bearcroſt, Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Percival. 
Solicitors.—-Meſſrs. Chamber- 
 Hhyne and White. 

Counſel for the Defendant. — 
The Hon. Thomas Erikine, Mr. 
Piggot, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. F. Vaughan. 

dolicitor.— Mr. Bonney. 

24. Beſide tlie declaration of the 
merchants, &c. at Merchant Tay- 
lors Hall, the delegates from the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, aſſembled at 
the King's-arms in the Poultry, and 
the Proteſtant diſlenting miniſters, 
at their library in Red-croſs-itreet, 
have made ſimilar declarations. 


The different wards and pariſhes 
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of the metropolis, and cities and 
towns in the kingdom, have ale 
entered into aſſociations to ſuppreſs 
all ſeditious meetings, publications, 
&c. On the ROD a ſociety, 
called * Friends of the Freedom of 
the Preſs,” met on Saturday at the 
Free-maſon's tavern, whoſe object 
is to inculcate the neceſſity of ad. 
hering, in the midſt of all the effu. 
ſions of loyalty, to the great contti. 
tutional principles which our an- 
ceſtors have handed down to us, 
reſpecting that important object. 

31. Lately died, at Kirkcud. 
bright, in Scotland, aged 120, 
Wm. Marſhall, tinker. le was & 
native of the pariſh of Kirkmiclizel, 
in the ſhire of Ayr. He retained 
his ſenſes almoſt to the laſt hour of 
his life; and remembered diſtinctiy 
to have ſeen king William's fleet, 
when on their way to Ireland, rid. 
ing at anchor. in the Solway frith, 
cloſe by the bay of Kirkcudbright, 
and the tranſports lying in the har- 
bour. He was preſent at the ſiege 
of Derry, where having loſt his 
uncle, who commanded a king's 
frigate, he returned home, enliſted 
into the Dutch ſervice, went to 
Holland, and ſoon after came back 
to his native country, He was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of Kirk- 
cudbright. A great concourſe of 
people of all ranks attended his fu- 
neral, and paid due reſpect to hls 
aſtoniſhing age. The counteſs ot 
Selkirk, who, for a courſe of years, 
had liberally contributed to his ſup- 
port, on this occaſion, diſcharged 
the expence of his funeral. 
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BIRTHS #: the Tear 1792. 
Fon, 4. Lady Strattaven, a ſon 


and heir. 


— Counteſs of Winterton, a 


6 Lady of Thomas Boothby 
Parkyns, eſq. M. P. a daughter. 

11. Counteſs of Hillſborough, a 
ſon. 

16. At Paris, Counteſs of Chol- 
xondeley, a ſon and heir. 

Feb, 4. Marchioneſs of Worceſ: 
ter, a fon and heir. 

9. Lady Caroline Campbell, a\ 


ſon, 

14. Lady Eleonora Dundas, a 
ſon, 

—. Marchioneſs cf Tweedale, a 
laughter. 

17. Lady of the on. John 
Thomas Townſhend, a daughter. 

—, Lady Auguſta Lowther, a 
daughter. 

25. Counteſs of Aylesford, a ſon. 

March 3. Lady of the hon. Wil- 
lam Elphinſtone, a daughter. 

14. Lady George Auguſta Henry 
Czvendith, a dau — 

15. Lady of the hon. and rev. 
Jacob Marſham, a daughter. 

16, Lady of the hon. G. H. Ne- 
"ile, a ſon. 

16. Hon. Mrs. Pole, a daughter. 

18, Lady of fir Stafford North- 
tote, bart. a ſon and heir. 

28. Her Catholic majeſty, a 


prince. 

31, Counteſs of Caithneſs, a 
daughter. 

April 2. Lady of ſir Ae 
dlonro, a dau ghter. 

—. Queen of Naples, a prince, 
dartiſed Alberto Gaetano, &c. 

12. Lady Anne Lambton, a ſon 
ad heir, 
, 13 Lady Anne Wombwell, a 
n. 


May 1. Lady Forbes, a daughter. 
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19. Lady of fir Thomas Which- 
cote, bart. a ſon. 

22. Lady of the Hon. Lewis 
Watſon, a ſon. 

June 3. Counteſs of Sutherland, 
a ſon, at Paris. 

— „lady North, a ſon. 
ady of Lord Fitzgibbon, 4 | 


fon — heir. 


18, Counteſs of Darnley; x 
daughter, \ 

Fely 6. Lady 
daughter. 

12. Lady Porcheſter, a fon, 
13. Lady of fir William Conyng: 
hon, bart, a ſon. 

Lady Elizabeth Douglas, 4 
ſon and heir. 

18, Lady of fir George Douglas, 
bart. a ſon and heir, 

22. Lady of colonel! fir Hugh 
Dalrymple, bart. a daughter. 

30. Ducheſs of Dorſet, a daugh- 


ter, 

N Lady of N. W. Wrax- 
all, eſq. I. P. a ſon. 

Lately, lady Charlotte Lenox, a 
daughter, 

18. Lady John Ruſſell, a ſon. 

19. Lady of Sir George Collier, 
a ſon, 

20, Counteſs of Mounteathell, a 
ſon and heir. 

Sept. 30. Ducheſs of Montroſe, a 
daughter, 

—. Lady of fir Henry Harpur, 
bart. a ſon and heir. 

O#. 2. Lady Boſton, a daughter. 

4. Lady Anne Fitzroy, a daugh- 
ter. 


nzabeth Loſtus, a 


5. Lady Frances Leſlie, a ſon. 
7. Lady Mary Anne Sturt, a 
daughter, 
8. Lady of William Baker, efq. 
M. P. a fon. 
13. Lady of Richard Aldworth 
Neville, eſq. a daughter. 
21. Lady V "alletort, a daughter. 
29, Lady of fir Willam f oulis, 
bart. a daughter. 
0. 3. 
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\ ., Nov. 3. Lady of Thomas Wynd- 
ham, eſq. M. P. a ſon. | 
8. Lady Charlotte Curzon; a 
Ton. | | : 
Prince Frederic, hereditary Prince 
of Denmark, a ſon. | 
eL. Lady of fir John Ingelby, 
bart. a ſon. 
26. Marchloneſs of Blandford, a 
daughter. 1 
ec. 5. Her C 0 
Oran * ſon. wa 
8. Lady of fir Richard Pepper 
* knt. maſter of the rolls, a 
on. 
12. Lady of Sir William Miller, 
. a ſon. 1 
15. Ducheſs of Northumberland, 
a ſon, | 
—, Lady of George Summer, 
eſq. M. P. a ſon. | 
—, Lady Elizabeth Fane, a daugh- 


25. Marchioneſs of Worceſter, a 


ſon. 


31. Viſcounteſs Molyneux, à ford, bart. to miſs Gage, ſiſter of 


daughter. 


* 
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Cotton, daughter of fir Roben 
Saluſbury Cotton, bart. 

24. Princeſs Frederica; conſort if captain 
dragoons, to the hon. miſs Sarah 
Maſſey. 


miſs Elizabeth Scanlan, daughter 


MARRIAGES in the Year 1792. 
Jan. 1, Viſcount Molyneux, to 
the hon. miſs Elizabeth Craven. 
3. George Frederick Ryves, eſq. 
of the royal navy, to miſs Catha- 


rine Elizabeth Arundel, daughter John Courtenay, eſq. M. P. 


of the hon. James Everard Arundel. 

7. Hon. William Hay, brother to 
the earl of Errol, to miſs Jane Bell, 
daughter of the late Matthew Bell, 
eſq. colonel of the Northumber- 
land militia. | 

Lately, right hon. Robert Ho- 
bart, to Mrs. Adderley, relict of the 
late Thomas Adderley, eſq. 

9. Robert Heron, eſq. to Miſs 
Amelia Mann, daughter of fir Ho- 
race Mann, bart. 

10. Sir Frederick Eden, bart. to 
miſs Smith, of Bond-itreet. 
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11, Viicount Killmorey, to mif: 


Lately, H. C. Gumbleton, eg, 


in the 13th regiment of 


Lately, hon. George Maſſey, ts 


of Michael Scanlan, eſq. of Ball. | 
haha, in the county of Limerick, . 
.. 18, George Gipps, eſq. M. P. for WW,.; 
Canterbury, to miſs Lawrence, : 
daughter of the late Dr. Lawrence, Wy; 
21. Richard Walpole, eſq. on Wil; 
of the hon. Richard“ Walpole, to don 
miſs Eliza Hammet, daughter of r 
Benjamin Hammet, knt.. pil 
27. George Fludyer, eſq. M. P.M, 
to lady Mary Fane. g 
Feb. 4. Sir Henry Harpur, bar. 
to miſs Hawkins. 5 
23. Sir John Rous, bart. to miſ n. 
Whitaker. br 
March 2. James Crawford, eq, R 
eldeſt ſon of fir Alexander Crau- I. 
J 

viſcount Gage. Mo 
4. Marquis of Abercorn, to lady R 
Cecilia Hamilton. 0 
8. Hon. Auguſtus Butler, to mi WM, 
Danvers, ſole daughter and heir: e 
of fir 7e Danvers, bart. my 
9. Richard Johnſon, eſq. M. P. . 
to miſs Courtenay, daughter ol, 


11, Lord Maſſey, to miſs Mar- 


Bart Barton, daughter of William Wit i 
arton, — g. of . Grove, in the t 
county of Ti 7 Li 
—. Viſcount Cliffden, to lady L 
Caroline Spencer, daughter of th ns 
duke of Marlborough. = |; 
—, Viſcount Perceval, to m8 5 
Wynn, daughter of the late coloniW; 


Wynn. 


7 to the hon. miſs Flower, 


13. Hon. and rev. John Elis 


er of viſcount Aſhbrook. 
April g. Edward Coke, eſq. M., 
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o miſs Colhoun, daughter of Wil- 
km Colhoun, eſq of Wrotham, 
Norfolk. 

—, Earl of Albemarle to the 
ton, miſs Sophia Southwell. 

—. John King, eſq. one of the 
under ſecretaries of ſtate, to miſs 
Moſs, daughter of the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells. . 

7. John Edward Madocks, eſq. 
of Vale Maſcall, Kent, to the hon. 
niſ Craven. 

— The hon. F. Weſt, to miſs 
Miehell, daughter of the late Ri- 
dard Michell, eſq. of Culham- 
court, Berks, 


—. Sir James Suttie, bart. to 


niſs Catharine Iabella Hamilton, 
daughter of James Hamilton, efq. 

21. Thomas Swymmers Cham 
ws, eſq. only ſoh of fir Thomas 
Ctampneys, bart. to miſs C. Moſ- 
In, daughter of fir Roger Moſtyn, 
kart, M. P. | 

29. Samuel Brown, jun. efq. to- 
Mis Thurlow. | | 

May 2. Lord Audley, to Mrs. 
NMoorhouſe. 

z. Rev. fir William Henry 
Carke, bart. to miſs Cartwright, 
Guzhter of the late Thomas Cart- 
might, efq. of Aynho, in North- 
mptonſhire, | 

11, Hon. Thomas Capel, to 
ady Carolina Paget. 

—, George Smith, eſq. M. P. to 
ws Frances Mary Moſley, daugh- 
kr of fir John Parker Moſley, bart. 

14. Lawrence Palk, efq. to lady 
Uabeth Vaughan. 

Lately, William Weldon, eſq. to 
nils Lucy Cuffe, niece to viſcount 
Defart, 

June 3. James Nicholas Duntze, 
fly. ſon of fir John Duntze, bart. to 
nil ane Harriet Cockburn, daugh- 
& of fir James Cockburn, bart. 

4. Hon, William Aſheton Har- 
bd, to lady Caroline Hobart. 

{ Richard Dobbs, eſq, of Caſtte 
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Dobbs, in the county of Antrim, to 


miſs Nichola Obins, daughter of 


Michael Obins, eſq. and niece to 
viſcount Gosford. | 

12. Francis Ferrand Foljambe, 
"y to lady Mary Arabella Lum< 
ey. 
14. Henry Harford, eſq. to miſs 
Tigou, daughter of Frederick Pigou, 


—, Rev. Roger Frankland, ſon 
of the late admiral fir Thomas 
Frankland, to the hon. miſs Ca- 
therine Colvill, daughter of John 
lord Colvill, of Culroſs. 

23. Henry William Martin, eſq. 
eldeſt ſon of fir Henry Martin, bart. 
to miſs Powell, only daughter of 
Thomas Powell, eſq. of Totten- 
ham, 

July 4. John Coher, Eſq. to the 
Hon. Miſs Marſham. 

6. Lady Ramſay, relict of fir 
George Ramfay, bart. (killed about 
three years ago, in a duel) to lieu- 
tenant Duncan Campbeli of the 
guards, 

ro. Sir John Scott, bart. to miſs 
Harriet Graham, daugliter of Wil- 
liam Graham, jun. etq. of - 
more. 

18. Lord Grenville to the Hon, 


Miſs Pitt, daughter of Lord Camel- 


ford, 

21. Earl of Inchiquin to Miſs 
Palmer, niece to the late fir ſoſſiua 
Reynolds. 

22. Lord Robert wy wer age 
erald to miſs Fielding, daughter of 
*harles Fielding, eſq. and niece of 

the Earl of Winchelſea. 

26. Joſeph Foſter Barham, eſq. 
to lady Caroline Tufton. 

28. Rev. Geo. Bridgman to lady 
Louiſa Iſabella Boyle. | 

Aug. 4. Henry Coulſon, eſq. to 
Elizabeth lady dowager Tracton. 

3. Lord Carberry to miſs Su 
fannah Watſon. _ 

14. Hon. Avguſtus Phipps to 


mils 
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miſs Maria Thelluſſon, daughter-of 
Peter Thelluſſon, eſq. ; 

22. Cullen Smith, eſq. to the 
hon. miſs Caroline Eardley. 

Sept. 23. Earl of Shrewſbury to 
Miſs Hoey, of Dublin, | 

OH. 12. Viſcount Mountſtuart, 
to lady Elizabeth Crichton. 

..15, Lord Glentworth, biſhop of 
Limerick, to the widow of the late 
general Crump. * 

22. Lord Cranſton, to miſs Mon- 
tolieu. 

30. Hon. Veſey Knox, to miſs 
Giſborne, daughter of the late gene- 
ral Giſborne. 

Nov. 2. Captain James Millard, 
of the . 56th regiment, to lady Ri- 
verſdale. | * 

28. Sir Walter Blount, Bart. to 
miſs Anne Riddell, daughter of the 
late Thomas Riddell, eſq. of Swin- 
burne.Caſtle, Northumberland. 

29. Captain Parilow, of the 
king's own regiment of dragoons, to 
mile Wolff, daughter of ſir Jacob 
Wolff, bart. | 

30. Hon. John Rawdon, to Miſs 
F. Hall, ſiſter to John Wharton, 
eſq. M. P. | 

Dec. 6. Sir Robert Humphrey 
Mackworth, bart. to miſs Miers, of 
Richmond. | 

11. James Bell, eſq. of Bromſ- 
grove, to the hon. Louiſa Fitzroy. 

13. Hon. George Pelham, to miſs 
Mary Rycroft, daughter of the late 
fir Richard Rycroft, bart. 

—, Charles Wolſcley, eſq. eldeſt 
ſon of ſir William Wolſeley, bart. 
to miſs Mary Clifford, daughter of 
the late hon. Thomas Clifford. 

24. Hon. Chriſtopher Hely Hut- 
chinſon, brother to lord Donough- 
more, to miſs Bond, daughter of 
James Bond, eſq. of Dublin. 


DEATHS in the Year 1792. 


way. 


H. 


Jan. a. Dowager viſcounteſs Gal- 


(1792, 


. —, Edward duke of Somerſet. 
15. Sir Thomas Cave, bart. M.. 
for Leiceſterſhire. 

16. _ admiral Tohn Hale. 
17. Dr. George Horne, bi 
of I Snarky , TX 

Lately, lady Jane Gordon, great 
aunt to the duke of Gordon, 

22, George earl of Nortbeſſ, 
admiral of the white. 

26. Miſs Penelope Cheſhyre, 
ſiſter to the counteſs of Faucon. 
berg. 
31. Sir Alexander Hay, bart, 
knight of the order of St, George, 
and colonel in the Ruſſian ſervice, 

—. Sir Norton Robinſon, bart, 

Feb. 1. Hon. lieutenant William 
Forbes, of the navy, youngeſt ſon 
of lord Forbes. 

Lately, Frederick George Byron, 
eſq. nephew to lord Byron. 

5. Right hon. fir John Eardley 
Wilmot, formerly chief juſtice of 
the common pleas. 

6. Major. general fir Henry Cal- 
der, bart. lieutenant-governor of 
Gibraltar, and colonel of the oth 
regiment of foot, 

7. Frances Maria counteſs Taafe, 
lady of Francis count Taafe, ſecond 
ſon of Nicholas viſcount Taafe, ot 
the kingdom of Ireland, and daugh- 
ter of the late John lord Bellew. 

22. Hon. George Hewitt, ſon of 
the late lord Lifford. 

23. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, knight, 
prefident of the Royal Academy. 

26. Rear admiral fir Richard 


Bickerton, bart. N 


March 1. Leopold II. emperor of 
Germany. 

3. Robert Adam, eſq. the cele- 
brated architect. 

—, Hon. John Foſter, eldeſt fon 
of the ſpeaker of the Iriſh houſe ot 
commons. 

10. ſohn earl of Bute. 

11. Sir William Codrington, bart. 

14. Right. hon. Alexander T 

con, 


Un 
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am of Rockville, brother to the 30. Hon. Mrs, Cartwright. 
arl of Aberdeen, and one of the June 4. Cæſar Conſtantine Fran- 
lords of ſeſſion in Scotland. .cois, prince biſhop of Liege. 

Lately, hon. Sophia Wykham, Lately, counteſs dowager of 
ric of Humphrey Wykham, eſq. Mount-Caſhell. 
ind ſiſter of vitcount Wykham. 6. Edward Michael lord Long. 


ext 18. Viſcounteſs Farrington. ford. 
zi. Herbert Martin Phillips, eſq. 10. Counteſs dowager of Clan- 
1, u. braſſil 


April z. Sir George Pocock, 18. Counteſs of Winterton. 
L. h. 20. Lady Glentworth. 
4. Alexander Callandar, eſq. M. P. 26. Hon. Mrs. Graham, ſiſter of 
10. Suſannah viſcounteſs dow- lord Cathcart. 
iger Fane. | 27. John Morgan, eſq. M. P. for 
. William Gomm, eſq. late ſe- Monmouthſhire. 
detary of the embaſly at the _ 28. Mrs, Sheridan, wife of Rich- 


at, 11. Sir Abraham Pitches, knt. ard Brinſley Sheridan, eſq. M. P. 
am baker. in- law of viſcount Deerhurſt. 30. Counteſs Dowager of Berke- 
ſon 12. Rev. fir James Stonehouſe, ley. 
birt, | Fuly 3. Prince Ferdinand of 
on, 13. Lieutenant- general Lancelot Brunſwick, the celebrated general. 
Nugh. 5. Sir Robert Strange, knt. the 
lley —, Hon. general George Cary. celebrated engraver. ö 
el 16. George marquis of Annan- 10. Sir Thomas Blackett, bart. 
; (ele. | 11. Lady of fir Edward Aſtley, 
-al- Lately, general David Græme. bart. 
of 21. ſohn earl of Mayo. 17. Lady of fir John Henniker, 
och Lately, Dr. Chriſtopher Wilſon, bart. 
diſhop of Briſtol, » 19. Rev. fir Charles Mill, bart. 
ale, 23. Lady Iſabella Keith, daugh- 24. Lady of fir Hanſon Berney, 
ond Wi tr of the carl of Kintore. bart. | 
5 ON 28. William Weddell, eſq. M. P. 27. Hon. Lucy Howe, daughter 
ig 29. Guſtavus III. king of Swe- of the late John viicount Ched- 
len, worth. 
not 30. John Earl of Sandwich. 30. Lady of the hon. William 
May 15, Mary Louiſa, empreſs of Henry Irby. 
git, Cermany. Aug. 2. Mrs. Mary Poyntz, 


17. Sir Nah Thomas, knight, couſin to counteſs dowager dpen- 


ar 0 phyſician in ordinary to his cer. 

dajeſty. 3. Sir Richard Arkwright, knt. 
x of —. Hon. and rev. Gerald de 4. Lieutenant- general John Bur- 

| Courcy, brother to lord Kinſale. goyne. 
_ Lately, hon. Richard Gore, bro- F. Frederick earl of Guilford. 
| der to the earl of Arran. —, Edward Phelips, eſq. M. P. 
my 21. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 10. Thomas Char.es Leigh, viſ- 
hs I | count Tracey. 
25. George Brydges lord Rodney, 14. Dr. john Roſs, biſnop of 


* Wniral of the white, and vice ad- Exeter. 
"ral of Great Britain. 16. Rear admiral John Leveſon 
29. Sir William Stanley, bart. Gower. 5 
17. Lieu- 


* 
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17. Lieatenant-general Richard 
Burton Phillipſon, M. P. 

Sept. 6. 
ton. 

7. Thomas earl of Weſtmeath. 

8. Henry earl of Darlington. 

20. Sir ſohn Davie, bart. 

23. John Manners, eſq. eldeſt 
fon of the late lord William Man- 
mers. 
24. Sir Fitzwiiliam Barrington, 
bart. 

Oct. 1. Hon, lieutenant - colonel 
William Cuffe. 

3. Lady Abdy, relict of ſir An- 
thony Thomas Abdy, bart. 

10. Princeſs Maria Clotilda, 
daughter of his Sicilian majeſty. 

—, Lady of fir Charles Middle- 
ton, bart. 

—, Conſtantine John Lord Mul- 


grave. 
i. Sir Robert Edward Vaughan, 


13. Hon. George Byng, only ſon 
of viſcount * _ 
14. Lady of fir Roger Moſtyn 
_ ſtyn, 
15. Lady Frances Leſlie. 
19. Sir Robert Preſton, bart. 
23. Lady George Beauclerk. 
24. Lady of fir Arthur Clarke, 
28. John Smeaton, F.R.S. the 
celebrated engineer. 
Nov. 13. George Onſlow, 
ranger of Windfor Foreſt. 
14. Sir Sydney Medows, knt. 
knight-marſhal of England. 
15. Counteſs dowager of Ilcheſ- 
er. 
16. Sir Edward James, bart, 
28. Philip Thickneſſe, eſq. father 
of lord Audley. | 
Dec. 2. Joleph lord Dover. 
4. Sir William Fordyce, Ent. 
D 


eſq. out- 


6. William Daniel Maſter, eſq. 
uncle to viicount Torrington. 
e. Sir David Dalrympleof Hailes, 


. 


dy Caroline Eger 


(1992 


bart. lord Hailes, one of the lord: of 
ſeſhon in Scotland. * 
11. Sir Archer Croft, bart, 
14. Lady Anne Mackworth, Aunt 
to the marquis of Abercorn, 
15. Admiral Hugh Pigot. 
17. The infant fon of the mar. 
quis of pom gee 
27. Lady of John Trevanio 
eſq. M. P. : # ; 
28. Hon. Frederick Robinſon, 
uncle to lord Grantham. 


6 


PROMOTIONS in e Year 1792, 


January 7. Hon. Henry Well 
ſecretary of legation to the court 
of Sweden. 

23. John Wentworth, eſq.—lie 
tenant governor of Nova Scotia, 

30. Hon. Henry Skeffington 
governor of Cork. 

Feb. 11. Lieutenant-general Tha 
mas Clarke colonel of the zot! 
regiment of foot. 

—. Major- general James Stuar 
8 of the 3 iſt regiment of 


15. Marquis Townſhend- lord 
lieutenant of Norfolk. 

25. Earl of Morton chamber 
to the queen's houſehold. 

—. Earl of Aileſbury—treaſurertc 
the ſame. 

March 3. Rev. Dr. Charles Man 
ners Sutton—biſhop of Norwich. 

Thomas Lawrence, eſq.—princ! 
pu painter in ordinary to his 1 
jeſty. 

- 2. Lord Charles Fitzgerald 
muſter-maſter-general in Ireland. 

31. Rev. doctor Archibald Va 
vidſon - dean of the order of the 
thiſtle, and of the chapel royal, 
Scotland. 

April 10. Rev. Peter Peckatd 
D. D.—dean of Peterborough. 

28. Major-general Ralph Aber 


cromb 


crombie—colonel of the 6th regi- 
ment foot. | 

—, Major-general O'Hara —lieu- 
(nant-governor of Gibraltar. 

May i. Rev. Thomas ſackſon, D. D. 
canon reſidentiary of St. Paul's. 

2. Lord Macartney — a privy- 
counſellor. | 

z. Rev. Dr. Spencer Madan— 
biſhop of Briſtol. 

12. Lord Robert Stephen Fitz- 

— miniſter-plenipotentiary to 

the Swiſs Cantons. 

15. Joſeph lord Milton — vif- 
count Milton and earl of Dorcheſ- 


tr. 

22. Lord Macartney — ambaſſa- 
ur extraordinary and plenipoten- 
fary ta the emperor of China. 

—, Sir George Leonard Staun- 
(dn, bart, Secretary of embaſſy to 
the emperor of China. 

26. Sir Luke Pepys, bart.-phy- 
fcian in ordinary to the king. 

June 1. Willſam Lindfay, eſq.— 
&ecretary of the embaſſy to the 
noſt Chriſtian king. 

9. Earl Howe Vice admiral of 
Great Britain. 

12, Edward lord Thurlow—baron 
Thurlow of Thurlow, in Suffolk, 
vith remainder to Edward and Tho- 
ms Thurlow, eſqrs. ſons of the late 
dhop of Durham, and to the Rev. 
tdward South Thurlow, one of the 


prebendaries of Norwich. 


Man 5. Lord chief baron Eyre—a 

ch. pMyy-counſellor. 

rinci e. Lord chief baron Eyre, Mr. 

m ice Aſnhurſt, and Mr juſtice 
Wion—lords commiſſioners of the 

ald neat ſeal. 

nd. 20. Miſs Mary Verney, daughter 

Da n heireſs of John Verney, ſon of 

ft kalph Verney, baron Verney and 

al, "count Fermanagh (afterward earl 


Verney) — baronels Fermanagh of 
lreland, 

20. Dame Mary Cavendiſh, wife 
. the right hon. fir Henry Caven- 


(47) 
diſh, bart.——baroneſs Waterpark, of 
Ircland. : 


July 7. Admiral fir Richard King, 
knt.—a baronet. 

D. Hon. Auguſtus Phipps — a 
commiſhoner of exciſe. 

—. Right hon. James Stirling, 
lord provoſt of Edinburgh—a ba- 
ronet. — 

21. Henrietta Laura Pulteney, 
daughter of William Pulteney, ef 
—baroneſs Bath. 

26. William earl of Mansfield in 
the county of Nottingham—Earl of 


Mansfield in the county of Mid- 


dleſex, with remainder to David 
viſcount Stormons. 


Aug. 1. Captain Eraſmus Gower 


—a knight. 
8. George lord Macartney - viſ- 


count Macartney of Ireland. 

11. Lieutenant-General rge 
Morriſon—colonel of the 4th regi- 
ment of foot. | | 

—, Major-general George Garth 
— colonel of the 17th regiment of 
foot. 

15. Earl Cornwallis — marquis 
Cornyallis, 

e. Lieutenant-general William 
Auguſtus Pitt, heutenant-general 
— Vaughan, major-general Wil- 
iam Medows, major- general Robert 
Abercromby knights of the Bath. 

18. Earl of El in—envoy extra- 
ordinary at Bruſſels. 

— Right hon. William Pitt— 
conſtable of Dover Caſtle and war- 
den of the Cinque Ports. 

24. Lieutenant- general Fawcitt— 
colonel of the zd regiment of dra- 
goon- guards. Y 

25. Major-general Hamilton,— 
colonel of the 15th regiment of 
foot. 5 8 

—. Geo Jaylor, eſq.—genea- 
logiſt and — — herald of 
the moſt hon. order of the Bath. 

Sept. 11. Rev. Dr. William Bul- 
ler—biſhop of Exeter. 

| | Duke 
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eellor of the univerſity of Oxford. 
25. Lawrence Harman Harman, 

eſq. baron Oxmantown in Ireland. 
Oct. 2. John Shore, eſq. the ſuc- 

ceſſor to marquis Cornwallis in the 


government of Bengal - a baronet. 


—, John Hopkins, eſq. lord- 
mayor of London, and Benjamin 
Tebbs, eſq.— knights. 

6. Earl Forteſcue - colonel of the 
North Devon militia. 

26. John earl Poulett— lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Somerſet. 

36. Sir Charles Gould, knt.—a 
baronet. 

Nov. 17. Ninian Hume, eſq.— 
lieutenant- governor of Grenada. 

27. Sir 
Va privy counſellor of Ireland. 

Dec. 8. Earl of Harrington—co- 
lonel of the iſt. regiment of life- 
guards, | 

—. Lord Cathcart—colonel of 
the 29th regiment ot foot. 


SHERIFFS appointed for the 
Year 1792. 


Berkſhire, John Blagrave, of Cal- 
cot-place, eiq. 
| Bedfordſhire, fir John Buchan- 
nan Riddell, of Sunden, bart. 

Bucks, William Pigott, of Dod- 
derſhall. 

Cumberland, Edward Haſell, of 
Dalemain. | ; 

Cheſhire, Thomas Cholmonde- 
ley, of Vale-royal. | 

Cambrid. and Hunting. Richard 
Greaves Townley, of Fulburne. 
Z Cornwall, David Giddy, of Tre- 
ea. 
| Devonſhire, Edward Colsſord, of 
Clyſt $t. Mary. | 

1 Mark Davis, of Hol- 
neit. 

Derbyiſkire, Hugh Bateman, of 
Hartington-hall, 


PROMOTION SS 
11. Duke of Portland - chan- ; 


ercules Langriſh, bart. 


[1792. 


Eſſex, Zachar. Button, of Stifford 
Glouceſterſhire, John Embury, oi 
T wining. 
Hertfordſhire, James Bourchier, 
of Little Berkhampſtead. 
Herefordſhire, Richard Chan. 
bers, of Whitburne. _ 
Kent, Henry Streatfield, of Chig. 
dingſtone. 
Leiceſterſhire, Richard Spooner 
oy =: of Burbage. 
: Lincolnſhire, Chriſtopher Ne. 
ville, of Wellinggore. 
Monmouthſhire, David "Tanner, 
of Monmouth. 
Northumberland, Ralph William 
Grey, 'of Backworth. 
Northamptanſh. Samuel Rudze, 
of Tanſor. 
Norfolk, Anthony Hamond, of 
Welt Acre. | 
Nottinghamſh. Edward Thorns 
ton Gould, of Mansfield Woold- 
houſe. a 
Oxfordſhire, Thomas Willets, of 
Caverſham. ' 
Rutlandſhire, James Tiptait, of 
Braunſton, _ 
Shropſhire, Thomas Complon, 
of Hopton Wafers. 
Somerſetſhire, Thomas Samuel 
Joliffe, of Kilmerſdon. 
/ Staffordſhire, Simon Debank, of 
Leek. : 
Suffolk, Alexander Adair, of 
Flixton. 
County of Southampton, Thomas 
Robins, of Pilewell. : 
Surrey, William Woodroſfe, of 
Poylepark. | : 
Su hex, Edmund Woods, of Shop- 
wick. 
Warwiekſhire, Joſeph Oughton, 
ol Sutton Coldfield. 
Worceſterſhire, Flectwood Pack- 
hurſt, of Ripple. 
Wiltdüre, Mathew Humpbrey5, 
of Chippenkam, eigrs. 
Yorkſhire, fir Thomas Frank- 
land, of Thirklebyv, bart. 
x SQUTR: 


1792. 
SOUTH-WALES. 
Brecon, William Morgan James, 
of Poolhall. 
Caermarthen; George Morgan, 


f Abercoth 
5 Cardigan,” W. Lewis, of Llan- 


percheiron. 

Glamorgan, John Lewellyn, of 
Ynifygergw 

——_— John Matthias, of 


Llangwarren. 


eſqrs. 
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Radnor, John Lewis, of Harpton, 
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NORTH-WALES. 
— * Price, of Wern. 


Caernarvon, 


Ty mawr. 


ward Floyd, of 


Denbigh, Thomas Jones, of Llan- 


tiſillio. 


Flint, Edw. Morgan, of Golden 


ro ve. 


Merioneth, Edward Corbet, of 
Unyſmaen Gwyn. 
Montgomery, Robert Clifton, of 


Aberbec 
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PUBLIC 


PAPERS. 


His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, January 31, 1792. 


My lords and ggntlemen, 


HE many proofs which you 
have given of your aflection- 
ate attachment to my. perſon and 
family, leave me no doubt of vour 
participating in the ſatisfaction 
which I derive from the happy 
event of the marriage which has 
been celebrated between my ſon 
the duke of York, and the eldeſt 
daughter of my good brother and 
ally the king of Pruſſia: and I am 
perſuaded that I may expect your 
cheartul concurrence in enabling 
me to make a ſuitable proviſion for 
their eſtabliſhment. | 

Since I laſt met you in parlia- 
ment, a definitive treaty has been 
concluded under my mediation and 
that of my allies, the King of Pruſſia 
and the {tates-general of the United 
Provinces, between the emperor 
and the Ottoman Porte, on prin- 
ciples which appear the beſt calcu- 
lated to prevent future diſputes be- 
tween thoſe powers. 

Our interyenzion has alſo been 
employed, with a view to promote 
a pacification between the empreſs 
of Ruflia and the Porte; and con- 
ditions have been agreed upon be- 


tween us and the former of those 
powers, which we undertook to r- 
commend to the Porte, as the re-ef. 
tabliſhment of peace on ſuch terms, 
appeared to be, under all the 
exiſting circumſtances, a deſirable 
event for the general intereſis of 


Europe. I am in expectation ct 


ſpeedily receiving the account et 


the concluſion of the definitive 
treaty of peace, preliminarics han. 


ing been ſome time ſince agreed 
upon between thoſe powers. 
J have directed copies of the 


definitive treaty, between the em- 


peror and the Porte, to be laid be. 
fore you, as well as ſuch papers: 
are neceſſary to ſhew the terms 0! 
peace, which have been under di- 
cuſſion during the negociation win 
the court of Peterſburgh. 

I regret that I am not yet en. 
abled to inform you of the term 
nation of the war in India: but tat 
ſucceſs which has already attenced 
the diſtinguiſhed bravery and exe! 
tions of the officers and troop" 
under the able conduct of {ori 
Cornwallis, affords reafonabi: 
grounds to hope, that the war ma 
ſpeedily be brought to an honours 
ble concluſion. P: 

The friendly. aſſurances win 
I receive from foreign pov" 
and the general ſtate of alfa 

Europe 
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urope, appear to promiſe to m 
10705 EN any of their 
preſent tranquillity. Under theſe 
circumſtances I am induced to 
think, that ſome immediate reduc- 
tion may ſafely be made in, our na- 
ral and military eſtabliſhments ; 
and my regard for the intereſts of 
my ſubjects renders me at all times 
deſirous of availing myſelf of — 
favourable opportunity to dimini 


the public expences. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, | IA 


It will, I am uaded, give 
you great ſatisfaction to learn, that 
the extraordinary expences incur- 
red in the courſe of the laſt year, 
have, in a great meaſure, been al- 
ready defrayed by the grants of the 
teſion. The ſtate of our reſources 
will, I truſt, be found more than 
luficient to provide for the remain- 
ing part of theſe expences, as well as 
for the current ſervice of the year, 
the eſtimates for which I have di- 
reted to be laid before vou. 

| entertain the pleaſing hope, 
that the reductions which may be 
found practicable in the eſtabliſh- 
ments, and the continued increaſe 
of the revenue, will enable you, 
after making due proviſion for the 
ſereral branches of the public ſer- 
rice, to enter upon a ſyſtem of 
gradually relieving my ſubjects 
tom ſome part of the exiſting 
taxes, at the ſame time giving addi- 
tonal efficacy to the plan For the 
reduftion of the national debt, on 
the ſucceſs of which our future eaſe 
ad ſecurity eſſentially depend, 

With a view to this important 
odject, let me alſo recommend it to 
Jou, to turn your attention to the 
conſideration of ſuch meafures as 
tie ſtate of the funds and of pub- 
le credit may render practicable 
and expedient towards a reduction 
u the rate of intereſt of any of the 
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annuities which are now redeem- 
able. . 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The continued and progreſſive 
improvement in the interrfal fitu- 
ation of the country will; I am 
confident, animate you in the pur- 
ſuit of every meaſure which may 
be conducive to the public intereſt. 
It muſt, at the ſame time, operate 
as the ſtrongeſt encouragement to a 
ſpirit of ufeful induſtry among all 
claſſes of my ſubjects; and above 
all, muſt confirm and increaſe their 
ſteady and zealous attachment to 
that conſtitution which we have 
found by long experience to unite 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty 
and order, and to which, under the 
fa vour of Providence, all our other 
advantages are principally to be aſ- 
cribed. | | 


—_—_— a 


Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, April 5, 1792,” on pre- 
ſenting to his Majeſty the Bill pro- 
viding for the Eftabliſhment of the 
Duke and Ducheſs of York and 


Albany, and the Bill granting four 


hundred thouſand Pounds toward 
the Reduction of the National Debt. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
It is my duty to tender to your 


majeſty two bills, in the name, and 
on the behalf of, the commons of 


Great Britain, in parliament aſ- 
ſembled. 


In purſuance of your majeſty's 


recommendation, your commons 
chearfully proceeded to make a 
proviſion for the eſtabliſhment of 
their royal highneſſes the duke and 
ducheſs of York; and they truſt 
that the bill, which they have paſſed 
for this purpoſe, will fully manifeſt 
their juſt ſenſe of what is due 
to the rank and dignity of their 
royal highneſſes, as well as the 

(D 2) ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfaction they derive from an 
event which, whilſt it promotes the 
comfort and happineſs of your ma- 
jeſty and your Hluftrious family, is 
alſo materially conducive to the 
intereſts and honour of your people. 

Other objects, no leſs inte- 
reſting to your majeſty's mind, 
conſtantly directed as it is to the 
welfare of your ſubjects, have alſo 
engaged the attention of your com- 
mons. The proſperous and im- 
proving condition of the publie 
revenue, and the reductions which 
have been found practicable in the 
na val and military eſtabliſhments, 
afforded the means, of which your 
commons thought it their duty to 
avail themſelves, of making a large 
addition to the fund, to he applied 
in the courſe of the preſent year, 
to the reduction of the public debt, 
Their conduct upon this, as — 
other occaſions, was governed by 
the conviction, that che efficiency 


and fucceſs of the plan, which has 


been eſtabliſned by parliament for 
this important purpoſe, muſt eſſen- 
tially tend to the future eaſe, and 
permanent ſecurity of theſe king- 
doms. In the adoption of theſe 
meafures, your commons have felt 
peculiar faisfadtion by finding 
themſelves enabled, at the ſame 
time, to give ſome immediate re- 
lief to your majeſty's ſubjects, 
whoſe firmneſs in ſuſtaining the 
burthens, rendered neceſſary by a 
due regard to the maintenance of 
public credit, and whoſe ſpirit of 
enterpriſe, and uſeful induſtry, 
have to effectually contributed to 
advance to the pre-eminence they 
have attained, the general intereſts 
and proſperity of the empire. 
Your commons, fire, contem- 
plate with juſt ſatis faction the con- 
tinued and prozrefiuve improve- 
ment in the internal ſituation of the 
country: to preſerve, augment, 
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and diffuſe the bleſſings, of which 
we are in 183 5 conſider 
as the moſt important of their dy. 
ties; and, actuated by this princi. 
ple, which comprehends a zealous 
and firm attachment to the form of 
government under which we live, 
and a faithful and vigi ant attention 
to the intereſts and happineſs of al 
claſſes of their fellow þabjedts, they 
are perſuaded that thoſe meaſures, 
which are the reſult of it, cannot 
fail to receive your majeſty's moſt 
gracious approbation. 

The bills, which I have in my 
hand, are ſeverally intituled, &c. 

To which your commons, with 
all humility, intreat your majeſty's 
royal aſſent. 


— 


Proclamation for the preventing of 
tumultuous Meetings and ſediti- 
ous Writings, May 21. 


By the Kine. A PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE R. 

Whereas divers wicked and ſe- 
ditious writings have been printed, 
publiſhed, and induftriouſly dif- 
perſed, tending to excite tumult 
and diſorder, by endeavouring to 
raiſe groundleſs jealouſies and dif- 
contents in the minds of our faith. 
ful and loving ſubjects, reſpecting 
the laws and happ conſtitution of 
government, evil. and religious, 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; and 
endea vouring to we and bring 
into comtempt the wiſe and whole- 
ſome previſions made' at the time 
of the glorious Revolution, and fnce 
ſtrengthened and confirmed by ſub- 
ſequent laws, for the preſervation 
and ſecurity of the rights and b. 
berties of our faithful and loving 
ſubjects; and whereas divers WT 
tings have alſo been printed, pub- 
liſhed, and induſtriouſly diſperted, 

recommending 
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neommending the ſaid wicked and 
ſeditious publications to the atten- 
tion of all our faithful and lovin 

ſubjects: vnd whereas we have alſo 
reaſon to believe that correſpond- 
ences have been entered into with 
ſundry perſons in foreign parts, 
with a view to forward the crimi- 
nal and wicked purpoſes above- 
mentioned: and whereas the wealth, 
happineſs, and proſperity of this 
kingdom do, under divine Pro- 
vidence, chiefly depend upon a due 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, a juſt con- 
idence in the integrity and wiſdom 
of parliament, and a continuance 
of that zealous attachment to the 
government and conſtitution of the 
kingdom, which has ever prevailed 
in the minds of the people thereof: 
And whereas there 1s nothing which 
ve ſo earneſtly deſire, as to ſecure 
the public. peace and proſperity, 
and to preſerve to all our loving 
ſubjets the full enjoyment of their 
nghts and liberties, both religious 
and civil: We therefore being re- 
lolved, as far as in us lies, to re- 
preſs the wicked and ſeditious prac- 
tices aforeſaid, and to deter all per- 
ſons from following ſo pernicious 
an example, have thought fit, by 
the advice of our privy. council, to 
ſue this our royal proclamation, 
bemnly warning all our loving 
ſubjefts, as they tender their own 
uppineſs, and that of their poſte- 
ity, to guard againſt all ſuch at- 
tempts which aim at the ſubverſion 
« all regular government within 
tis kingdom, and which are in- 
tonſiſtent with the peace and order 
of ſociety ; and earneſtly exhortin 

tem at all times, and to the — 
af their power, to avoid and diſ- 
courage all proceedings tending to 
roduce riots and tumults : And we 
© ſtrictly charge and command all 
ur magiſtrates in and throughout 
Pur kingdom of Great Britain, that 
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they do make diligent enquiry in 
order to erde — ths 
printers of ſuch wicked and ſediti- 
ous writings as aforeſaid; and all 
others who fhall diſperſe the ſame: 
and we do further charge and com- 
mand all our ſheriffs, juſtices of the 
peace, chief magiſtrates in our ci- 
ties, boroughs, and corporations, 
and altother our officers aud magiſ- 
trates throughout our kingdom of 
Great Britain, that they do, in their 
ſeveral and reſpective ſtations, take 
the moſt immediate and effectual 
care to ſuppreſs and prevent all 
riots, tumults, and other diſorders, 
which =y be attempted to be raiſed 
or made by any perſon or perſons, 
which, on whatever pretext they 
may be grounded, are not only 
contrary to the law, but dangerous 
to the moſt important intereſts of 
this kingdom: and we do further 
require and command all and every 
our magittrates aforeſaid, that they 
do from time to time, tranſmit to 
one of our principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, due and full information of 
ſuch perſons as the!l be found of- 
fending as aforefaid, or in any de- 
gree aiding or abetting therein; it 
eing our determination, for the 
preſervation of the peace and hap- 
pineſs of our faithful and loving 
ſubjects, to carry the laws vi- 
8 into execution againſt 
uch offenders as aforefaid. 

Given at our court at the Queen's 
Houſe, the 21ſt day of May, 
1792, in the thirty-ſecond year 
of our reign. 


GOD fave the KING. 


Addreſs of both Honſes of Parliament 
to his Majefly, on the preceding 
Proclamation, June 1, 

Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


The lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
(D 3) and 
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and commons, of Great Britain, 
in parliament aſſembled, have come 
to the following reſolution and ad- 
dreſs: | | 

Reſolved, by the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and commons of 
Great Britain, in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his majeſty, to aſ- 
ſure his majeſty, that we have taken 
into our moſt ſerious conſideration 
his majeſty's royal proclamation, 
which has, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, been laid before us; and we 
beg leave to teſtify to his majeſt) 
our warm and grateful ſenſe of this 
freſh proof of his majeſty's con- 
ſtant ſolicitude for the welfare and 
happineſs of his people. 

hat we cannot ſee without in- 
dignation the attempts which have 
been made to weaken, in the minds 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, the ſenti- 
ments of obedience to the laws, 
and of attachment to the form of 

overnment, civil and religious, 
15 happily eſtabliſhed within this 
realm. | 

That the advantages which, un- 


der the government of his majeſty 
ve 


and his illuſtrious anceſtors, 

been derived from legal and well- 
regulated freedom, and the unex- 
ampled bleſſings which we actually 
enjoy, afford to his majeſty's ſub- 
Jects peculiar motives to reffect 
with gratitude on their preſent fitu- 


ation, and to beware of thoſe delu- 


five theories which are inconſiſtent. 
wih the relations and duties of all 
civil fociety; gnd we deem it, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, the 
peculiar duty of every good citizen 


to diſgonxage and counteract every = 


attempn, direct and indirect, agajuſt 
ublic order and tranquillity. - 
That we are confident that the 

ſentiments which we naw expreſs 

jo his majeſiv, are the genesal ſen- 


ments of the nation; that they 
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muſt feel with us, that real liberty 
can only exiſt under the protection 
of law, and the authority of eiii. 
ent and regular government: 

have ſeen, by happy experience, 
that the mixed form of our legiſa. 
ture comprehends and provides for 
the various intereſts of the commu. 
nity through all its ſeveral deſcrip. 
tions, and maintains and preſerve; 
thoſe gradations of property and 
condition which furniſh the grea; 
incentives to uſeful induſtry, and 
are equally eſſential to the vigour 
and exertion of every part, and tq 
the ſtability and welfare of the 
whole; that they therefore know 
that the collective ſtrength and 
proſperity of the empire, its wealth, 
its credit, and 1ts- commerce, as 
well as the only ſecurity for the 
perſons, the property, and the li. 


erties, of each individual, are ef. 


ſentially connected with the pre- 
ſervation of the eſtabliſhed conſl. 
tution. 15 | 

That, impreſſed with theſe opi. 
nions, we think it our duty to al, 
ſure his majeſty of our firm deter- 
mination to ſupport his majeſty, in 
the reſolution, which his majeſty has 
adopted; and that we are fully per: 
ſuaded, that every exertion which 
may be neceſſary will be ſeconded 
by the zeal and gratitude of a tr 
and loyal people. | 


His Majeſty's Anſwer. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I thank you very warmly fot 
this loyal, dutiful, and ſeaſonable 
addreſs. 

My utmoſt endeavgurs ſhall nt 
ver be wanting to maintain among 
my people a juſt ſenſe of the 0 
vantages of our preſeut conſtiu- 
tion, the ſource” of legal and wel. 
regulated freedom; and at the fait 


tune to ſecure to them, by a dae 
 xerlich 
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exertion-6f the laws, a continu- 


ance of all the unexampled bleſiings 


which they now enjoy. It is the 
oreateſt ſatisfaction to me to reflect, 
that in theſe endeavours I ſhall re- 
ceive the firm and united aſſiſtance 


of my parliament ; and I feel the 


ame conviction and confidence 
which is expreſſed by you, that all 
our exertions for this purpoſe will 
be ſeconded by the zeal and public 
ſpirit of my people, whoſe happi- 
neſs forms the firſt object of all 
my wiſhes, | 


Prteft againſt the Addreſs of the 
Houſe of” Lords to his Majeſty, on 
the Proclamation, May 31; 

DissENTIENT, 


Becauſe I think the honour and 
dignity of parliament trifled with, 
by a folemn call, without any ade 
quate cauſe, and upon flight pre- 
teaces, to make unnecetlary pro- 
leſions of attachment to the cou - 
ſtitution, and of zeal for his majeſty's 
government, and to concur in ap- 
plauding his majeſty's miniſters tor 
adviſing this extraordinary meaſure 
of a Royal Proclamation, -and a 
recurrence to the authority of par- 
lament; a meaſure not called for, 
and which appears to me much 
more calculated to awake cauſeleis 
apprehenſions, and excite unneceſ- 
lary alarm among a people affecti- 
onate to the king, and obedient to 
the laws, than to anſwer any of 
taoſe ſalutary purpoſes for which 
aone miniſters ſhould preſume to 
uſe the royal name and authority. 

Becauſe thoſe writings which his 
majeſty's miniſters now conſider as 
likely to diſturb the public peace, 
and excite dangerous tumults, and 
of which the proſecution is, on a 
tudden, deemed by them indiſpen- 
lable to the preſervation of order, 
aud the ſecurity of government, 
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have been permitted for a conſide- 
rable time paſt to be openly, and, 
as is aſſerted, induſtriouſly diſſemi- 
nated through every 2 of the 
kingdom; and, therefore, if the 
principles thus propagated be ſo 
ſubverſive of all order, and deſtruc- 
tive of all government, and are at 
the ſame time fo unfortunately cal- 
culated to make a rapid, alarming, 
and fatal progreſs in the minds of a 
peaceable and enlightened people, 
as miniſters have, in debate, main - 
tained, it would well become the 
care and wiſdom of -parliament, 
inſtead of committing its authority 
in the meafures of executive go- 
vernment, and _ art in the 
ordinary execution of the laws, to 
enquire why ſo important a diſco- 
very. was not made at an carher 
period, and why the miniſters have 
ſo long permitted the ſalutary ter- 
rors of the law to fleep over of- 
fences, the proſecution of which 
ſo highly imported the public ſafety. 
Becauſe, if it be expedient to 
puniſh the authors and publiſhers 
of ſeditious writings, I think it the 
province of the executive govern- 
ment to determine upon that expe- 
diency, and to put the law in mo- 
tion; and I cannot but conſider as 
pernicious in its example, and un- 
canſtitutional in its principle, the 
preſent attempt made by the miniſ- 
ters to ſhelter themſetves, juſtify 
their conduct, and cover what, ac- 
cording to their argument, has been 
their criminal negligence, by a mea- 
ſure of parliament. 1 believe the laws 
to be ſufficiently ethcacious for the 
puniſhment of ſuch offenders as 
are deſcribed in the royal procla- 
mation, and I ſee no reaſon why 
parliament ſhould take from his 
majeſty's miniſters any part of the 
reſponſibility which appertains to 
their ſtations, of adviſing the crown, 
and directing its law othgers as to 
(D 4) the 
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the fit ſeaſons and proper occaſions 
n which any of the laws for pre- 
ing the public peace ſhould be 
enforced 2 can om 
out expr, m ked diſap- 
23 t 3 
which the public ſtill place in the 
wiſdom and integrity of parliament, 
notwithſtanding all attempts made 
by the preſent miniſters to deſtroy 
Th infidiouſly laid hold. of by 
em to create public prejudice, and 
excite. public indignation agai 
thoſe who are repreſented as ob- 
noxious to the laws, and opjects of 
proſecution. A ſenſe of juſtice 
might have taught the miniſters, 
that to fair and impartial trials, un- 
influenced by any previous decla- 
ration, unprejudiced by any pre- 
vious interference of parliament, 
even the authors and publiſhers of 
thoſe writings that have at laſt a- 
wakened the attention of miniſters, 
are entitled: and a ſenſe of deco- 
rum ſhould have reſtrained. them 
from leſſening the dignity, and 
committing the honour of parlia- 
ment, by making it, indirectly in- 
deed, but, to the common ſenſe oſ 
mankind obviouſly, a party in pub- 
lic proſecutions, which parliament 
is thus made to ſanction and direct, 
and on which this houſe, in the 
higheſt and laſt reſort may have to 
fit, in the impartial and unintereſt- 
ed, but awful character of judges. 
- Becauſe, in this meaſure, b 
which miniſters in effect confeſs 
and record their paſt inattention 
to the dangers which they now de- 
precate, and their preſent inability 
to diſcharge the ordinary duties of 
their ſtation, without the extraordi- 
nary aid of parliament, the public 
cannot fail to perceive that weak- 
neſs and inefhciency in his majeſty's 
councils, which are more hurtful 
to the true intereſts, and more de- 


rogatory from the juſt. authority of 
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vernment, than any nav 
— which, with A — 
to a loyal people, miniſters attri. 
bute to the principles aſſerted in the 
writings of which they complain, 

\ Becauſe, when I conſider hoy 
long the miniſters have viewed 
with unconcern the circulation of 
thoſe opinions, at the conſequence 
of which they now affect to be 3. 
larmed; and when I recollect that 
of all thoſe ſocieties for the pur. 
poſe of obtaining a reform in the 
repreſentation of the people, and 
mentioned. in the debate, one only 
is of recent origin; I have but toq 
much reaſon to believe, that under 
whatever form they have diſguiſed 
their deſign, the real object of mi. 
niſters has been to ſubject to ſuſ. 
picion and diſtruſt the principles, 
miſrepreſent the views, and calum- 
niate the intentions of that yo 
tion of reſpectable ons lately 
formed for — 22 vir- 
tuous and - conſtitutional, upon 
principles the moſt pure and diſn- 
tereſted, to be purſued by means 
the moſt legal and peaceful ; wield- 
ing no weapons but thoſe of truth 
and reaſon; uſing. no efforts but 
thoſe of argument, unſupported y 
party; appealing only to the ſenſe 
and judgment of a public deeply 
intereſted in the obſects of their 
purſuit ; and not preſuming to de- 
mand any perſonal credit but what 
may be derived from their ſtead . 
neſs, eonſiſtency, and integrity. 
This ſociety appears to be the only 
one which has excited the jealouly 
of thoſe miniſters from whom jul- 
rice has extorted an admiſhon in 
debate, that nothing offenſive, 
even improper, has roceeded 
from it. Of thoſe miniſters, ſome 
of whom have themſel ves engaged 
but to a much greater extent, 20 
upon much broader principles in 
the proſecution of the ſame genen 


objects 


PUBLIC 
ry objects, the attainment of which 
ce they declared not only indiſpenſa- 
i. ble, but alone capable of preſerv- 
he ing the liberties of the people, and 
' tuating the bleſſings of the 
ww conſtitution ; but which objects, 
ed vith the peaceful poſſeſſion of pow- 
of er and emolument, they have long 
ce BW neglected and loſt fight of, and now, 
4 at laſt, in the face of the public, 
at in defiance of the moſt ſolemn en- 
r. nts, unbluſhingly abandon. 
he duch are the miniſters who have 
nd WY preſumed to uſe the royal name and 
ly WY authority to a proclamation by 
00 which, inſinuating the exiſtence of 
er dangers, of which even ſome of 
ed their moſt confidential friends have 
i. Leclared their diſbelief, they vainly 
if- hope to divert the attention of a 
cs, WY diſcerning public from their apoſta- 


cy from _Principies, and their dere- 
lition of opinions which paved 
their way to power, and for which 
they ſtood deliberately and repeat- 
edly pledged to a generous, con- 
as and, at laſt, deluded peo- 
e. KN 


| decaue if the objects of that 
aſociation, thus particularly aimed 
« by his majeſty's miniſters, were 
not expreſsly juſtified by their for- 
mer - and profeſſions, as 
the act itſelf of aſſociating to pur- 
ve thoſe objects is — 5 by 
weir former conduct and example, 
| ſhould ſtill ſee nothing in it to 


ü. iſcommend'bift much to applaud. 
ty. A noderate and temperate reform 
er the abuſes of the conſtitution 
due to the people, who being, 


on their part, juſt to the monarchi- 
al and ariſtocratical branches of 
tte conſtitution ; who commit no 


led i "valion of the rights, and ſeek no 

me W-iridgement of the powers of ei- 
ed, are entitled to have their own 
od vere in the legiflation of their 
in untry, freed from the unjuſt uſur- 
- tion of others, and to poſſeſs 
\ mY 
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uninvaded, and to exerciſe uncon- 
trouled, by the other branches of 
the government, thoſe rights, which 
this happy conſtitution, in the 
matchleſs excellence of its princi- 
ples, has ſolely and excluſively al- 
otted to the people. A reform of 
ſuch a character and deſcription 
may leſſen the means and diminiſh 
the opportunities of corrupting the 
legiſlation, both in its ſource and in 
its progreſs; it may reduce the in- 
fluence by which unconſtitutional 
miniſters preſerve their power, but 
it will fave the nation from their 
protuſion, and — — that con- 
ſtitution which all equally profeſs 
to venerate. Such a reform, I be- 
lieve, cannot with perſect ſafety be 
long delayed. The more'readily and 
chearfully thoſe rights, which be- 
long only to the people, are re- 
ſtored by thoſe who at preſent in 
too many inſtances poſſeſs and ex- 
erciſe them, the more firm and 
eſtabliſhed will be the prefent happy 
form of our government, the more 
fate from riſque and danger will be 
the juſt prerogatives of the crown, 
and the pecuhar acknowledged he- 
reditary privileges of this houſe. 


LAUDERDALE. 
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Proteſl againſt the Bill * To remove . 
Doubts reſpecting the Functions of 
Furies in Caſes of Libel.” 

 DissenTienT, | 
1ſt, Becauſe the rule laid down 
by the'bill, contrary to the determi- 
nation of the Judges, and the un- 

varied practice of ages, fubverts a 

fundamental and important- prin- 

ciple of Engliſh - juriſprudence, 
which, leaving to the jnry the trial 
of the fact, reſerves to the court 

the deciſion of the law. It was true · 

ly ſaid by ord Hardwicke, in the 

court of Kiug's-bench, that if ao 
[ele 
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theſe came to be confounded, it 
would prove the contuſion and de · 
ſtruction of the law of England. 
adly, Becauſe juries can in no 
caſe decide whether a matter of re- 
cord be ſufficient upon which. to 
found judgment. The bill admits 
the criminality of the writing ſet 
torth in the indictment, or informa- 
tion, to be matter of law, where- 
pon judgment may be arreſted, 
notwithſtanding the jury had found 
the defendant. guilty. This ſhows 
that the queſtion is upon the record, 
and diſtinctly ſeparated fnom the 
province of the jury, which is only 
to try facts. — 
Idly, Becauſe by confining the 
rule to an indictment, or intorma- 
mon, for a libel, it is admitted, that 
it does not apply to the trial of a 
exal iſſue, in an action for the 
Fr -1 or any ſort of action, 
or any other fort of indictment or 
information; but as the fame prin« 
cjple, and the ſame rule, muſt ap- 
y to all general iſſues, or to none, 
the rule, as declared by the bill, is 
abſolutely erroneous. fc nd 
Sto 9199 THURLOW, C. 
- KENYON. * 
ABINGDON, 
- WALSINGHAM. 
Io BANGOR, 
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His Neft Speeck to bot Haoiſes 
of Parliament, Juve 15. 

. My lords aud gentlewen, 
J cannot. cloſe the preſent ſeſſion 
af - parliament, without returning 
you my particular thanks for the 
attention and diligence with which 
yau have appliet yourſelves to the 
ſpatch ot public buſmnels, and 


etyecially ta the rn en objects, 


which I recomended to your cone. 
faler ation 


E I 
1 4 
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Gentlemen of the houſe o 
commons, 1 oF 
yo readineſs with which you 

ve granted the neceſſary ſuppli 
and cle freſh proof . 
— of your conſtant affection 
Yr my perſon and family, in ena. 
bling me to provide for the eſtab. 
limment of my ſon the duke of 
York, call for my warmeſt acknow. 
ledgments. I have alſo obſerved 
with the utmolt ſatisfaction the 
meafures which you have adopted 
for the diminution of the public 
burthens, While you have, at the 
ſame time, made additional provi. 
fion? for the reduction of the pre. 
ſent national debt, and eſtabliſhed 
a permanent ſyſtem for preventing 
the dangerous accumulation ot debt 
in ture. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

1 have ſeen with great concern 
the commencement of hoſtilities in 
different parts of Europe. In the 
preſent. ſituation: of affairs, it will 


be my principal care to maintaily 


that: harmony and good -under- 
ſtanding which ſubſiſts between me 
and the ſeveral belligerent powers, 
and to preſerve to my, people the 
uninterrupted. bleſſings of peace. 
And the aſſurances which I receive 
from all quarters of a friendly di. 
fition tawards this country, af. 
d me the pleaſing hope of fuc- 
ceeding in theſe endeavours, 
The recent, expreſſions of you! 
uniform; and zealous attachment to 
the eſtabliſhed; government and 
conſtitution, leave me no room {0 
doubt, that vou will, in your {evt- 
ral counties, be active and vigilant 
to: maintain thoſe ſentiments in the 
minds of my ſaithful people; and 
J have the happineſs of receiying 


continued and additional proofs of 


their juſt ſenſe of the numero" 
and increaſing. advantages or 
+ 00 
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they now enjoy under the protect - 
oY and diſtinguiſhed favour of 
Providence, 


— 


Proclamation for calling out t 
_ Militia, Dec. . 


By the KIS, A PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE R. | | 
Whereas by an act, paſſed in the 
26th year of gur reigu, intituled, 
« An Act for amending and re- 
ducing into one Act of Parliament 
the Laws relating to the Militia in 
that Part, of Great Britain called 


ſhall be lawful for us, in the caſes. 
and in manner therein. mentioned, 
the occaſion being firſt declared in 
council and notified by proclama- 


ſitting, to order and direct the draw - 
ing out and embodying, of our mili- 
tia forces, or any part thereof: 
And whereas we have received in- 
formation, that in breach of our laws, 
and notwithſtanding our royal pro- 
damation of the 21ſt day of May 
aſt, the utmoſt induſtry is ſtill em- 
ployed by evil-diſpoſed perſons 
within this kingdom, acting in 
concert with perſons in foreign 
parts, with a view to ſubvert the 
laws and eſtabliſhed conſtitution of 


this realm, and to deſtroy all order. 


and goverament therein; and that a 
lprit of tumult and diforder, there- 
by excited, has lately ſhown itſelf 
un acts of riot and inſurrection : Ana 
whereas, under the preſent circum- 
ſances, it is more particularly ne- 
ceſſary, that, for the immediate 
luppreſſion of ſuch attempts, ſome 


addition ſhould be made, as the ex- 


gency of the caſe may require, to 
tae force which may be in readi- 
neſs to act for the ſupport of the 
dil magiſtrate ; we therefore, be- 
ag determined to exert the powers 


England,“ it is enacted, That it 


tion, if no parliament ſhall be then 


veſted in. us by law for the protect · 
ion of the perſons, liberties, and 
properties of our faitliſul ſubjects, 
and fully relying on their zeal and 
attaclunent to our perſon and gon 
vernment, and to the y con- 
ſtitution eſtabliſhed in theſe kings 
dorns, have thought fit to declare 
in our council, our royal intention, 


for the cauſes and on the occaſion 


aforeſaid, to draw out and embody 
ſuch part of our militia forces as 
may more immediately enable us to 
provide for the ſaid important ob- 
jects. And we do hereby, in pur- 
ſuance of the ſaid recited act, no- 
tify to all our loving ſubjects our 
ſaid intention, and the cauſes and 
occaſion thereof. S nulg⸗ 
Given at our court at Windſor, 
the iſt day of December, 
17, and in the 33d year of 
our reign, nr 
GOD fave the KING, 


; © 
* 


: oy. | v1 * e! N * 
Proclamation for the Matting of 
Parliament, Dec. 1 


*. 4&4 ” 


By the KING. A PrxoCLAMATION, 


GEORGE R. je ap? 
Whereas by an act, paſſed in tha 


26th year of our reign, intituled, 


„An act for amending and re- 
ducing into one Act of Parliament 
the Laws. relating to the Militia in 
that Part of Great Britain called 
England,” it is enacted, That 
whenever we ſhall cauſe the militia 
to be drawn out and- embodied, 
on the occaſion and in the manner 
therein mentioned, if the parlia- 
ment ſhall then be ſeparated by 
ſuch. adjournmeat or prarogation 
as will not expire within 14 days, 
we may and ſhall iſſue our procla- 
mation for the meeting of the par- 
liame t within 14 days; and the 
parliament ſhall accordingly meet 

and 
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and fit upon ſuch day a- ſhall be 
appointed by ſuch proclamation, 
and continue to fit and act in like 
manner, to all intents and purpoſes, 
us if it had ſtood adjourned or pro- 
rogued to the ſame day: and where- 
as we have thought ht, in purſuance 
of the ſaid act, this day to declare 
in our council, certain cauſes and 
occaſions moving us to order and 


di ect, that ſuch part of our militiu 


farces' as may more immediately 
enable us to provide for the im- 
ant objects therein mentioned, 
mould be drawn out and embodied: 
and whe eas, in purſuance of the 
faid recited act, we have thought 
fit on this day to iſſue our royal 
proclamation, notifying the cauſes 
and occaſions ſo declared in coun- 
cil as aforeſaid : and whereas our 
parliament now ſtands prorogued 
to Thurſday the 3d day of Janua- 
ry next; we therefore, by the ad- 
vice of our privy council, do here- 
by publiſh and declare our royal 
will and. pleaſure, that our ſaid 
parliament ſhall, on Thurſday the 
x 3th day of, this inſtant Deceniber,, 
be. beld for the diſpatch of divers 
weighty and important aſfairs. And 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and the knights, citizens, and bur- 
and the commiſhoners for 
wes and burghs of the houſe of 
commons, are hereby required to 
give attendance 85 % rrs at 
eſtminſter, on the ſaid 13th day 
of December.. 
Given at our court at Windſor, 
the It day of December, 
1792, and in the 33d year of 
. er 
80h fave the KING. 
. 0 
His Marys Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, Dec. 13. 
Ny lords and gentlemen, 


reſpect to the internal affairs of 
2 5 France; but it is impoſſible for me 
Having judged it neceſſary to 
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embody a part of the militia of 
this ki „J have, in purſuance 
of the proviſions of the law, called 
you together within the time li. 
mited for that purpoſe, and it is, on 
every account, a great ſatisfaction 
to me to meet you in parliament 
at tis conjuncture. | 
I ſhould have been happy if 1 
cauld have announced to you the 
ſecure and undiſturbed continu. 
ance of all the bleſſings which my 
ſubjects have derived from a ſtate 
of tranquillity ; but events have re. 
cently occurred which require our 
united vigilance and exertion, in 
order to erve the advantages 
which we have hitherto enjoyed. 
The ſeditious practices which 
had been in a great meaſure checked 
by your firm and explicit declara- 
tion in the laſt ſeſſion, and by the 
neral concurrence of 'my people 
in the ſame ſentiments, have of late 
been more openly renewed, and 
with increaſed activity. A ſpirit 
af tumult and diſorder (the natural 
conſequence of ſuch practices) has 
ſhewn itſelf in acts of riot and in- 
ſurrection, which required the in- 
terpoſition of a military force in 
ſupport of the civil magiſtrate, 
The induſtry employed to excite 
diſcontent on various pretexts, and 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
has appeared to proceed from a de. 
ſign to attempt the deſtruction of 
our happy conſtitution, and the 
ſubverſion of all order and govern- 
ment; and this deſign has evidently 
been © purfued in connection and 
concert with "perſons in foreign 
countries. 

F have carefully obſerved a ſtrict 
neutrality in the preſent war on the 
continent, and have uniformly ab- 
ſtained from any interference with 


to ſee, without the moſt ſerious 
un · 


WI & 7 vL 
of uneaſineſs, the ſtrong and increaſ- 


ce ing indications which have appeared 
ed there of an intention to excite diſ- 


l turbances in other countries, to 
n diſregard the rights of neutral na- 
Mm tions, and to purſue views of con- 
at queſt and aggrandizement, as well 

as to adopt towards my allies the 
I bates-general (who have obſerved 
e the ſame neutrality with myſelf) 
U meaſures which are neither con- 
y formable to the law of nations, nor 
te to the poſitive ſtipulations of exiſt. 


e. ug treaties. Under all theſe cir- 
Ir cumſtances, I have felt it my indiſ- 
n penſable duty to have recourſe to 
's thoſe means of prevention and in- 


ternal defence with which I am en- 
h truſted by law; and I have alſo 
d thought it right to take ſteps for 
making ſome augmentation of my 
e mval and military force, being 
e perſuaded that theſe exertions are 


e neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of 
d — are dell calculated both 
t to maintain internal tranquillity, 
l and to render a firm and temperate 
s conduct effectual for preſerving the 
- dleſfings of peace. 

- Nothing will be neglected on my 


part that can contribute to that im- 

rtant object conſiſtently with the 
ecurity of my kingdoms, and with 
the faithful performance of engage- 
ments which we are bound equally 
by intereſt and honour to fulfil, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, | 


I have ordered the eſtimates for 
tie enſuing year to be laid before 
you; and 7 have no douvt that you 
vill be ready to make a due pro- 
Von for the ſeveral branches of the 
pudlic ſervice. | 
| You will certainly join with me 
in menting any neceflity for extra- 
ordinary expences, which may for 
time prevent the application of 
«ditional ſums beyond thoſe which 
re already annually appropriated to 
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the reduction of the public debt, 
or retard the relief which my ſub- 
jects might have derived from a fur- 
ther diminution of taxes: but I am 
confident you will feel that thoſe 
great ends will ultimately be beſt 
promoted by fuch exertions as are 
neceſſary for our preſent and fu- 
ture ſafety and tranquillity ; and it 
is a great conſolation to me to re- 
flect, that you will find ample re- 
ſources for effectually defray ing the 
expence of 2 preparations, 
from the exceſs of the actual re- 
venue beyond the ordinary expeny 


diture. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
IT have great pleaſure in ac 


quaintiag you, that the brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Britiſh arms in India, 
under the able condu& of the mar- 
quis Cornwall's, have led to the 
termination of the war by an ad- 
vantageous and honourable peace, 
the terms of which are' peculiarly 
ſatisfactory to me, from their ten- 
dency to ſecure the future tran- 


quillity of the Britifh dominions 


in that part of the world. 
Your attention will now natu- 


rally be directed to ſuch meaſures, 


for the future government of thoſe 


valuable poſſeſſions, as ſhall appear, 
from experience and full conſidera- 
tion, moſt likely to provide for 


their internal proſperity, and to ſe- 


cure the important advantages which 


may be derived from thence, to 


the commerce and revenue of this 


country. , 

I am perſuaded that it will be the 
object of your immediate confide- 
ration to adopt ſuch meaſures as 
may be neceſſary under the preſent 
circumſtances, for enforcing obe- 


dience to the laws, and for repreſſ. 


ing every attempt to diſturb the 


= and tranquillity of theſe 


ingdoms. 


You will be ſenſible how much 
de- 
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depends on the reſult of your de- 


Hberations ; and your uniform con- 
duct ĩs the beſt pledge that nothin 
will be wanting on your part which 
can contribute to the prefent ſecu- 
rity and permanent advantage of the 
country. | | 
I retain a deep and unalterable 

ſenſe of the repeated proofs which 
J have received of your cordial 
and affectionate attachment to me; 
and I place an entire reliance on 
the continuance of thoſe ſenti- 
ments, as well as on your firm de- 
termination to defend and maintain 
that conſtitution which has ſo long 
protected the liberties and promoted 
the happineſs of every claſs of my 
ſubjects. | 

In endeavouring to preſerve and 
to tranſmit to pallerit) the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings which, under the 
favour of Providence, you have 
— experienced, you may, 

e aſſured of my zealous and cor- 
dial- co-operation ; and our joint ef- 
forts will, I doubt not, be rendered 
completely effectual, by the decided 
ſupport of a free and loyal people. 


Speeck of the Earl of Weſtmorland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
« Houſes of Parliament, January 
| 19, 1792. | 
My lords and gentlemen, 
J have it in command from his 
majeſty to acquaiut you, that ſince 
the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, preli- 
minaries of peace have been ſigned 
between Ruſſia and the Porte, and 
thoſe powers are now engaged in 
negociation for a definitive treaty, 
which his majeſty truſts will com- 
pleat the reſtoration of tranquillity 
among the different powers of Eu- 


rope. | 3 | 

His majeſty, convinced of the 
intereſt you take in whatever con- 
cerns his domeſtic happineſs, com- 
mands me to acquaint you of the, 


FAS i .2% 
marriage of his royal highnefs te 
duke of York and the princeſs roy; 


of Pruſſia. 


Gentlemen of the bak of 
commons, 


I have ordered the proper officers 
to lay before uu the national ac- 
counts ; and I truſt you will make 
ſuch proviſions as are neceſſary for 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and the 
honourable ſupport of his majeſty's 
government. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The conſtant attention you have 
ſhewn to the intereſts of Ireland 
makes it unneceſſary to recommend 
to you a continuance of that wiſe 
ſyſtem of policy, from which your 


country has received ſuch ineftima- 


ble advantages, in the increaſe of 
her trade, her credit, and manufac- 
tures, It is equally unneceſſary fer 
me particularly to point out the 
encouragement of your agriculture 
and attention to your linen manu- 
facture. The proteſtant charter- 
ſchools and other charitable inſtitu- 
tions will receive your accuſtomed 
conſideration, 

Lou may be aſſured of my zes. 
lous co-operation to forward every 
meaſure that may contribute to the 
public welfare. I ſhall pay uare- 


mitting attention to the due execu- 


tion of the law, and the maine: 
nance of good order and govern- 
ment, ſo eſſential to the contini- 
ance of that freedom, proſperi, 
and happineſs, which Ireland en- 
joys under his majeſty's auſpicions 
reign, and under our excellent con- 
ſtitution. 


—— — 


Speech of the & praler of the Hat 


Commons of Ireland, on prijeni's 
the Bills of Supply, April 18, 1792. 
May it pleaſe your Excellency; 


The commons of Ireland atten 
ith the ſupplies. b 
wit _ upplies Writ 
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While they may look back with 


and ſucceſsful meaſures for pre- 
renting an increaſe of national 
debt, as one great cauſe of the ex- 
tenfion of trade, agricukure, and 
manufactures, which has with b 
rapid and uninterrupted progreſs 
miſe this kingdom .- a Sw of 


experienced in it, they know that 
the continuance of that proſperity 
would ſoon ceaſe if it were not 
cheriſhed and maintained by our 
moſt excellent conſtitution ; a con- 
ſtitution in which liberty and order 
are ſo happily blended, that every 


ence, and feels his perſon, his in- 
ſuy, and property, equally and 
efectyally protected by it. 

Its preſervation therefore muſt 
ever be the great object of their 
care; and there is no principle on 
which it is founded ſo eſſential to 
ts preſervation, nor more juſtly 
dear to their patriotic and loyal 
feelings, than that which has ſettled 
the throne of theſe realms on his 
majeſty's illuſtrious houſe; on it, 
and on the proviſions for ſecuring 
2 proteſtant parliament, depends 
J proteſtant aſcendancy, and with 
it the continuance of the many 
bleſſings we now enjoy. 
The bills which I hold contain 
the uſual grants, and I have theamoſt 
Incere happineſs in preſenting them 
to your excellency, whoſe know- 
ledge of the true intereſts of Ireland, 
and whoſe anxiety to promote its 
welfare, has been proved to us by 
the firmeſt "vigilance and prudence 
of your adminiſtration. 

Theſe ſupplies are contained in 
the bills which I have the honour 
ot preſenting to your excellency 
tor the royal aflent, 


— — 


— 


2 conſcious * to their ſpirited 


proſperity and wealth never before 


abje& equally enjoys their influ- 


Seceh of the Lord Licudenand of Tre- 
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land to both Houſes of Parliament, 

April-18; 1792. © 

Ny lords and gentlemen, 

The diſpatch you have given to 
the national buſineſs, enables me 
to cloſe the ſeſſion, and to relieve 
you from further attendance in par- 


liament. | 


. 


Gentlemen of the hauſe of 


a commons, | 
His majeſty commands me to 


thank you for the ſupplies you have 


voted. for the public ſervice; you 
may depend upon their faithful ap- 
plication to the os which 
they were graiſted,”* 
My lords and gentlemen, * 
I have his majeſty's commands 
to expreſs his approbation of the 
wiſdom that has guided your pro- 


ceedings during the preſent ſeſſion, 


eſpecially in the liberal indulgences 
you have afforded to your Roman 
catholic brethren, by eftabliſhing 
the legality of intermarriage, by 
admitting them to the profeſſion of 
the law and the benefits of educa- 
tion, and by removing all reſtric- 
tions upon their induſtry in trade 
and. manufactures. | 
Your knowledge of the true inte- 
reſts of your country is plainly 
marked in the meaſure you have 
adopted for carrying into effect a 
reciprocal preference in the corn 
trade with Great Britain; a ſyſtem 
beneficial to both countries, and 
peculiarly advantageous to the agri- 
culture of Ireland, that ſource of 
your weaith and proſperity. The 
further ſteps you have taken to 
check the immioderate uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, and your wife re- 
gulations tor the chantable inſtitu- 
tiens, prove your attention to the 
intereſts of the lower orders of the 
people. | 
I ſhall firmly rely on your cordial 
co-operation for the ſupport of * 
0 
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lic order, and the enforcing obedi- 
ence to the laws, by which alone 
the fruits of national induſtry can 
be ſecured; and when you reflect 
upon the flouriſhing reſources, the 
increaſing wealth, and unexampled 
proſperity of the country, you will 
not fail to impreſs upon the minds 
of the people, that the maintenance 
of our ſree and happy conſtitution 
will enſure the continuance of theſe 
invaluable bleſſings. 


— — 


Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, Alder. 
men, and Commons, of the City of 
London, to his Majeſty, on the late 
Proclamation, June 1, 1992. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the cit 
of London, in common council 
aſſembled, moſt humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty to accept our grateful 
thanks for the wiſdom and benevo- 
lence evinced by your royal procla- 
mation for ſuppreſſing thoſe ſedi- 
tious publications and criminal cor- 
reſnondencies, which may be pro- 
ductive of the moſt alarming and 
dangerous conſequences. 

Your faithful citizens venerate 
the conſtitution of this kingdom, 
as eſtabliſhed by the glorious | mm, 
lution, and improved on ſubſe. 
quent occaſions, becauſe it con- 
nects the honour of the ſovereign 
with the liberty and tappineſs of 
the ſubject; and their attachment 
is increaſed, from the conſideration, 
that it contains the natural and re- 
gular means ef advancing thoſe 
objects with the change of times 
and improvement of circumſtances. 

We truſt that the reſt of your 
majeſty's ſubjects, enjoying with 
us the moſt abundant national hap- 
pinels and proſperity under your 
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majeſty's mild and auſpicious go. 
vernment, will alſo with us duly 
eſtimate the value of thoſe bleſſings, 
and unite in the firmeſt ſupport of 
your majeſty's endeavours to con. 
tinue them, by preſerving our ex. 
cellent conſtitution from the dan. 
gers of ſpeculative and impracti. 
cable theory. 
Signed by order of court, 
WILLIAM Rix, 


ANSWER, 


I receive, with the greateſt a. 
tisfaction, this mark of your attach. 
ment to me, and to the government 
and conſtitution of the kingdom, 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; and my loyal 
city of London may always be af. 
ſured of receiving from me every 
mark of attention and regard. 


* 


— 


Addreſs of the Clergy of the Dioceſ 
of Worceſter, on the ſame Occaſin. 


We, the biſhop, dean and cha 
ter, archdeacon, and clergy, of 
church and dioceſe of Worceſter, 
humbly beg leave to return our 
warmeſt thanks to your majeſty for 
your majeſty's late wiſe and provi- 
dent proclamation, In our preſent 
circumſtances, fire, nothing but 
experience could make it con- 
ceivable that any of your majeſty's 
ſubjects, in the full enjoyment of 
every bleſſing which the beſt go- 
vernment can beſtow, ſhould be 
ſo weak or wicked as to endeavour 
to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies and 
diſcontents in the minds of your 
people, and to difleminate fuch 
principles and writings among then 
as tend to deſtroy, under pretence 
of reforming, our excellent con- 
ſtitution, in church and ſtate. 
One reformation, indeed, can 


never be unſeaſonable, which 15, 


that of our hearts and lives, when - 
| | | evel 


UU IIe 


dver they become diſorderly and 
licentious 3 and this - reformation, 
fir, we your. faithful clergy ſhall 
labour to effect; in ourſelves firſt, 


| and then in thoſe committed to our 


charge. In performing. or even 
attempting, this ſervice, we ſhall 
do our duty to God, to your ma- 
eity, and to the public. For the 

|, we implore the divine bleſſing 
on the wiſe and ſalutary meaſures 
your majeſty has taken to preſerve 
the unequalled form of government 
under IN we live, from all bold 
and hazardous innovations, and to 
prevent the wantonueſs. of proſpe- 
rity (the too common, diſeaſe of 
happy ſtates) from diſturbing the 
public order and tranquility. 


— EE 


*, 4» 6 2 # * 1 


Aldreſi' of the” Clergy of the Dioceſe 
of Llandaff, on the ſame occaſion. 


' Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
We, the biſhop, archdeacon and 
chapter, and the clergy of the dio- 
ceſe of Llandaff,' humbly tender 
to your majeſty our ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of loyalty to your majeſty's 
* of attachment to Your fami- 
y, of zeal for the principles of the 
revolution, and of our utter abhor. 
rence of every attempt to ſubvert 
the conſtitution in church and Nate; 
then eſtabliſhed; and ſince then 
improved. The improvements 
vhich the conſtitution has received 
u the judges” being 'rendered more 
independent, in the mode of deter- 
mining conteſted elections, in the 
repeal of certain penal ſtatutes re- 


ſpecting proteſtant and catholic | 
liſenters, in aſcertaining the rights 


of juries, and in other ways, have 
been more numerous and important 
luring yout majeſty's reign tian dur - 


ug the reigns of all your predeceſſors 
ince the Revolution. We are thank - 


'ul for what has been done; and 
vithout encouraging” improper 
1792. 
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motles of innovation in other mat- 
ters, ſtill, perhaps, requiring - an 


amendment, we truſt, that what is 


wanting :o render our conſtitution 
perfect and- * will be ac- 
complithed by the deliberate wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlature, rather than 
by the raſh violence of democratic 
faction. When we compare our 
ſituations; as eitizens of a free ſtate, 
with that of thoſe who are either 
ſtruggling for that liberty which we 
enjoy, or groaning under that ſlave- 
ry which we are in no danger of, 
we cannot but ſet the higheſt value 
on that form of civil government 
from which our happineſs is de- 
rived; and we beg leave, in the 
moſt fincere and folema manner, 
to declare to your majeſly, that in 
proportion to this 'our eſtimation of 
its worth, will be our zeal for the 
preſervation of the conſtitution. 


PRES 


» r _—_—— 


Refolutions of the Saciety.of the Friends 
of the People, at the Freemaſons 
Tavern, June 2. 


At a general meeting of the ſo- 
ciety of the friends of the people 
aſſociated for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining a parliamentary reform, held 
this day, 

Sir John Throckmorton, bart. 

chairman. 
John Wharton, eſq. M. P. deputy 
| chairman, 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 
That the thanks of this ſociety 
be given to Charles Grey, eſq. for 
his able and manly defence of this 
inſtitution, in the houſe of com- 
mons, on the a ᷣth of May, and for 
the juſt ſeverity with which he ex- 
poſed the dereliction of the cauſe 
of the people, by thoſe who have 
heretofofe profeſſed themſelves ad- 
vocates for parliamentary reform. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 
That the thanks of this ſociety 
(89 -.. be 
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be given to the right hon. Charles 
James Fox, for his ſteady adherence 
to the cauſe of the people, and for 
his able and eloquent ſapport of 
the amendment moved by Charles 
Gfey, eſq. to the addreſs of the 
houſe of commons, on the 2cth 
of May; an amendment which 
teaches magiſtrates to afford an 
a_—_ protection to the civil rights 
of men of all denominations, and 
combines the peace and order of 
ſociety with the liberty and hap- 
Pineſs of the people. 3 
Reſolved unanimonſly, 

That the thanks of this ſociety 
be given to thoſe members of the 
houſe of commons, who upon the 
ſame occaſion joined their efforts 
and ſo ably and eloquently ſup. 
ported Mr. Grey's amendment. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 
That the thanks of this ſociety 
be given to the right hon. the earl of 
Lauderdale, for his able and manly 
defence of this inſtitution in the 
houſe of lords, on the 31ſt of 
May; and for the juſt PIEY with 
which he expoſed the dereliction 
of the cauſe of the people, by thoſe 
who heretofore profeſſed themſelves 
advocates for parliamentary retorm. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That the thanks of this ſociety 
be given to the moſt noble the mar- 

uis of Lanſdown, for his con- 

ſtent conduct in the cauſe of — 
liamentary reform, and for the 
port which, with ſo much ability 
and eloquence, he gave to the a- 
mendment propoſed by the earl of 
Lauderdale. 
Reſolved unanimouſly, _ 

That a copy of the ſecond reſo- 
lution be tranſmitted by the chair- 
man of this metting, to the right 
hon. Charles James *r and that 
a copy of the fifth reſolution be alſo 
ſent by him to the marquis of Lanſ- 
down. e 


\PFAF BRAS 
Reſolved unanimouſly, 


That a proclamation of th 
crown cannot refrain or impeach 


that freedom in the diſcuſſion of 


political ſubjects, which is eſſential 
to the preſervation of public liberty, 
congenial to the ſpirit of the Britiſh 


conſtitution, and the birthright 


of 


Britons eſtabliſhed by their laws, / 


Reſolved unanimouſly, 


That the late proclamation ap. 
rs to this ſociety unneceſſary ; 
ecauſe thoſe who, under pretence 


of exerciſing this right of political 


diſcuſſion, intentionally vilify the 
overnment, and create diſaffection 
in the minds of people, are lia- 


ble to proſecution, and may 
puniſhed . 


be 


in the courts of law; but 


that all meaſures which have a ten. 
dency to prejudice the cauſe even 


of theſe offenders, before trial, are 


highly improper. 
n Reſolvel nnanimouſly, 


That a proclamation, profeſſing 
to be directed againſt the authors 
and publiſhers of ſuch writings, but 
ſo indefinitely expreſſed as to leave 
a doubt whether other perſons, 
whoſe principles and proceedings 
even malice itſelf cannot find a 

und to attack, were the real ob- 
ject, is of dangerous example 


the government of a free people. 
FReſolved — 
That this ſociety, conſcious 


in 


of 


the integrity of their motives, are 


determined to perſevere in propoſ- 
ing to parliament, and to the coun- 
try, by the ſame temperate and 
legal means which they have hither- 
to uſed, a reform in the repreſen- 
tation of the people, the neceſity 
of which, late events have only 


tended to confirm, 
Reſolved unanimouſly, 


That theſe refolutions be printed 


and ' publiſhed in the morning a 
evening newſpapers, 


In 


See 


UF EU 1:05 


In name, and by order of the 
meeting. . 
(Signed) Jonx THrOCKMORTON, 

| chairman, 


Declaration of the Merchants, Bank- 
ers, and Traders of the 22 0 
London, at Merchant Taylors 
Dec. 6. 
| December 5, 1792. 


At a very numerous meeting of 


merchants, bankers, and traders 
held this day, in conſequence of 
public advertiſement, 


SAMveL BosANQUET, Eq. in the 
C ; 

The chairman having read the 
advertiſement by which this meet- 
ing was called, 

Reſolved, 

That it is expedient, at this time, 
for the merchants, bankers, traders, 
and other inhabitants of London, 
to make a public declaration of 
their attachment to the conſtitution, 
and of their reſolution to ſupport 
the ſame, 

Then the following derlaration 


was read, viz. 


DecLaratioN in ſupport{of the 
 ConsTiTuTION of GREAT Bxj- 

TAIN, 

We, the merchants, bankers, 
traders, and other inhabitants of 
London, whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed, perceiving, with the 
deepeſt concern, that attempts are 
made to circulate opinions contrary 
to the deareſt intereſts of Britons, 
and ſubverfive of thoſe principles 
which have produced and preſerved 
our moſt valuable privileges, feel it 
a duty we owe to our country, 
ourſelves, and our poſterity, to 
lavite all our fellow-ſubje&ts to join 
with us in the expreſſion of a ſin- 
cere and firm attachment to the 
conſtitutiton of theſe kingdoms, 
formed in remote, and improved 


P AP ER S. (67) 
in ſucceeding ages, and under 


which the glorious Revolution in 
1688 was effected; a conſtitution 
wiſely framed for the diffuſion of 
happineſs and true liberty, and 
which poſſeſſes the diſtinguiſhed 
merit, that it has on former occa- 
fions been, and we truſt in future 
will be found, competent to cor- 
re& its errors, and reform its a- 
buſes: our experience of the im- 
provements in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, of the flouriſhing ſtate 
of navigation and commerce, and 
of increaſed population, ſtill fur- 
ther impels us to make this public 
declaration of our determined 
reſolution to ſupport, by every 
means in our power, the ancient 
and moſt excellent conſtitution of 
Great Britain, and a government 
by King, Lords, and Commons; 
and to exert our beſt endeavours 
to impreſs on the minds of thoſe 
connected with us a reverence for 
and a due ſubmiffion to the laws 
of their country, which have hi- 
therto preſerved the liberty, pro- 
tected the property, and increaſed 
the enjoyments of a free and proſ- 
perous people. | 

And the ſame having been read 
a ſecond time, | 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That this declaration be approved, 
and be ſubſcribed by all ſuch mer- 
chants, bankers, traders, and other 


inhabitants of London, as may * 


approve thereof, and that it do lie 


at this hall until Saturday next in- 


clufive, for ſignature. 
Reſolved unanimouſly, That 
Sam. Boſanquet, | Theo. Pritzler, 


T. Boddington, | Richard M. T. 
Ab. Bracebridge, Chiſwell, 
ohn Brickwood, | John Melliſh, 
oſeph Cotton, | Rich. Neave, 
w. Forſter, | Edw. Payne, 
Geo. Griffin, Benj. Winthorp, 
Tho. Hankey, John Read, 
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John Harman, Tho. Parry, 


ob. Hunter, Dan. Giles, 
James Langſton, Tho. Raikes, 


Wm. Manning. And 


Sam. Smith, J. Cotton, e 


be a committee to attend the ſign- 
ing of this declaration; and they 


are hereby requeſted to cauſe the 


ſame to be publiſhed in the news- 


papers, and in any other manner 
they may think moſt adviſable. 


The Defonitive Treaty with Tippoo 


Sultaun. 


Definitive Treaty of perpetual friend- 


ſhip, for the adjuſtment of affairs 
between the honourable Engliſh 
Eaft India Company, the Nawaub 
Aſſoph Jah Behauder, and Row 
Pundit Purdhaun Behauder, and 


-  Tippoo Sul aun; in virtue of the 


authority of the right hon. Charles, 


carl Cornwallis, knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, governor 


general, & c. &c. inveſted with full 
powers to direct and controul all 
the affairs of the ſaid company in 
the Eaſt Indies, dependent on the 
ſeveral Preſidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and of the 
Nawaub Azien ul Omrah Behau- 
der, poſſeſſing full powers on the 
art of the — Aſſoph Jah 
ehauder, and Hurry Ram Pun- 
dit Tantia Behauder; poſſeſſing 
equal powers on the part of Row 
Pundit Purdhaun Behauder, ſettled 
the x7th day of March, 1792, of 
the Chriſtian æra, anſwering to 
the 23d day of the month of Rejeb, 
1206 of the Hejeree, by fir John 
Kenneway, baronet, on the part 
of the right honourable Charles, 
earl Cornwallis, knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, &c. 
and Meer Aalum Behauder, on 
the part of the Nawaub Aziem 
ul Omrah Behauder, and Bucha- 
jee Pundit on the part of Hurry 
Ram Pundit Tantia Behauder, cn 
one part, and by Golam Ally 


P20: LK; 


Khan Behauder, and Ally Reza 
Khan on the behalf of Tippoo Sul- 
taun, according to the under-mer. 
tioped articles, which, by the bleſ- 
ſing of God, ſhall be binding on 
their heirs and ſucceſſors as lon 
as the ſun and moon endure, — 
the conditions of them be inva- 
riably obſerved by the contract- 
ing parties, 

Axr. I. The friendſhip ſubſiſting 
between the honourable company 
and the Sircar of Tippoo Sultaun, 
agreeably to former treaties, the 
firſt with the late Nawaub Hyder 
Ally Khan, bearing date the 8th 
day of Auguſt, 1770, and the other 
with Tippoo Sultaun of the 1 1th day 
of March, 1784, -is hereby con- 
firmed and increaſed, and the articles 
of the two former treaties are to 
remain in full force, excepting ſuch 
of them as by the preſent engage- 
ment are otherwiſe adjufted, and the 
8th article of the ſecond above- 
mentioned treaty, dated the 11th day 
of March, 1784, correſponding with 
the 18th of the month. Rubbic ul 
Saany 1198 Hejeree, confirming all 
the privileges and immunities of 
trade which the Nawaub Hyder Ally 
Khan granted to the ſaid company, 
by the treaty entered into in the year 
1770, is alſo, by virtue of the preſent 
treaty, renewed and confirmed. 

Ax r. II. In the fourth article of 
the preliminary treaty, entered into 
between the allied powers and the 
ſaid Tippoo Sultaun, dated the 22d of 
February, 1792; correſponding with 
the 28th of the month Jemadic ul 
Saani 1206 Hejeree, it is written, 
« until the due performance ef the 
three foregoing articles,” (the fir 
article ſtipulating the ceſſion of ha 
the country, the ſecond the immedi- 
ate payment of half of the ſum 
money agreed to be paid, and the 
remainder in ſpecie, only at three 
inſtalments, not exceeding four 
months each inſtalment, and 


r 
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third engaging for: the releaſe of 
priſoners) * two of the ſons of the 
« ſaid Tippoo Sultaun ſhall be de- 
« tained as hoſtages; ?” which arti- 
cles are confirmed by the preſent 
intrument: accordingly the ſaid 
Tippoo Sultaun ſhall divide the ſum, 
agreed to be paid at three inital- 
ments above-mentioned, into three 

nal parts, and hail pay to the 
ſad three powers their reſpective 
ſhares, at the exchange affixed for 
the amount, to be paid immediately at 
ſuch places, on the boundaries of the 
allies, as ſhall be determined on by 
them; and, after the performance 
of the remaining two articles above- 
mentioned, that is to ſay, the ceſſion 
of one half the country, and the 
releaſe of the priſoners, in caſe the 
amount of the three inſtalments be 
paid by Tippoo Sultaun to the 
three powers prior to the expira- 


tion of the period ſtipulated for it, 
the ſaid ſons of Tippoo Sultaun ſha!l 
be immediately diſmiſſed, and all 


pecuniary demands between the con 


tracting parties ſhall ceaſe and be at 
an end. 

Ax r. III. By the firſt article of 
the preliminary treaty it is agreed, 
that one half of the dominions, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of the 
ſaid Tippoo Sultaun at the commence- 
ment of the war, fhall be ceded to 
the allies, adjacent to the reſpective 
boundaries, and ſubject to their ſe- 
lection. Accordingly, the general 
abſtract of the countries compoſing 
half the dominions of 'Tippo Sultaun, 
to be ceded to the allies agreeably 
to their reſpective ſhares, is hereunto 
ſubjoined, and the detail of them is 
inſerted in a ſeparate ſchedule, bear- 
ing the ſeal and ſignature of Tippoo 
Sultaun. 


Diſtricts ceded to the Honourable Engliſh Company. 


Calicut 63 Talooks — 


8,48,765 5 4; 


Palgautcher — 88,000 0 © 
Dindigul N 

2 Talooks 90,000 O © 
Salent — 24,000 © © 
Kooſh I — 8,000 O 0 : 
Namkool 16,000 © o 
dunkagherry 49,000 0 © 

| Barab Mobul, 9 Talools, vix. 

Barah Mohul 64,000 o © 
Coveripultun — 10,000 Oo o 
Verbudderdroog 8,000 o © 
Paycottah — 8,000 0 © 
Kangoondie 6,000 © © 

arampoury — 8.000 0 0 
Pennagur } 10,000 © © 
Tengrycottah — 12,000 © o 
Coverypoor 8,000 0 © : 

— ane ©,34,000 © © 

Ahtoor Arruntgurry 18,000 © o 
ermuttee — 14,000 © © 
Shadmungul — 20,000 © o 
Vamloor 16,000 © © 


«s. 13,16,765 5 4. 
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Diftri&s ceded io the Nawaub Aſaph Jab Bahauder, 
alook Herpah, 61 Talooks 8,33.649 3 31 


: I 
e Doab, 15 Talooks 16, 48,099 o o } 
Deduct as follows, a L 
In the Peſhwa's Share 143,06,666 6 10 B 
Remains with Ti g 
Sultaun, Anagooudy 61,tor © © . 
— > 
13,66,767 6 10 | 
| — [ 
Remains to the Nawaub Aſoph Jah 2,81,3316 8 8 
Bangaupilly and Chinchunmulla, 2 Talooks 41,8049 8 L 
Singputtum and Chilwara — 20,0000 o Ii 
Oak — 20,000 0 0 
Hanwantgooud | 15,000 0 © 
Winipilly vemla = 12, 565 0 o D 
Moaka F | 12,162 6 14 
In Gooty, 4 Talooks, viz. 
Tarpatry 19,055 © 4 
Tamurry — 13,072 8 © 
Velanoor — 8,800 © © 
Singunmully 10,855 0 0 
51,782 8 4 S, 
Biſwapoor — 5,000 © 0 
Buthary, Koorkoor, &c. 2 Talooks 35,000 © © 
Deduct 
Remains with Tippoo, 2 Talooks, Koorkoor 
and Dummoor — 12,000 0 © 23, ooo o o N 
In Koorkoor — — 370 2 fl. ru 
w] 
13,16,666 6 0 Wi 
af 
Diftrifs ceded to Row Pundit Purdbaun Behauder, to 
"The Doab 15 Talooks 16,48, 2 
Deduct — Som with Tippoo Sultaun, 11777 
Anagoudy 1 Talook 60,101 0 0 
In the Share of the Naw- 
aub Aſoph Jah —＋ N 
Kopul 8 Ta- ö 
looks 1,06, 137 3 9 3 
Kaneckgurry 
ditto 79,100 © © 


In Gujonder- 
ghur 96,094 2 55 2,81,301 6 8 


— — —— 


341,432 6 8 


Remains 
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Remains to Row Pundit Purdhaun, viz. . 
Dawar, 8 Talooks 1,38, 536 8 52 
Hawanoor, 2 ditto 30,604 2 
Dummoor 15,394 6 
Bankapoor, 16 Talooks 2, 50, 426 6 7+ 
Sirkully, 4 ditto 64,843 7 10 
Keloor, 11 ditto 1,43-397 4 3 
Gudduck, 4 ditto 45.297 1 
[alieku), 5 ditto 73-185 0 14 
Pummal, 4 ditto 49,196 5 12 
Shanore, 26 ditto 3,40,946 7 13 
Lanlgurry Soudunhy 1,48,9538 0 
ln Gujender- | 

hur 8 Ta- 

ks 101,977 9 6x | 

Deduct in the A 

ſhare of the 

NawaubA- 

ſoph Jab 96,094 2 5 

883 6 71 
* we — 13,06, 666 6 10 
From Gooty 

Sundoor — — 10,000 © © 


Ar. TV. Whatever part of 
Namkul Sunkaghurry, Salem Ou- 
poor, Attoor and Permuity, 
which is above ſtated, are compriſed 
within the diviſion ceded to the 
aforeſaid company, ſhall be ſituated 
to the northward and eaſtward of the 
nver Caveri, or if there ſhould be 
any other talook, or villages of ta- 
looks, fituated as above deſcribed, 
they ſhall belong to the ſaid compa- 
ny, and otheis of equal value ſhall be 
relinquiſhed by the ſaid company to 

ippoo Sultaun in exchange for 
them; and if, of the above diſtricto 
there ſhall be any talooks, or villages 
of talooks, ſituated to the weſtward 
ard ſouthward of the ſaid river, they 
ſhall be relinquiſhed to Tippoo Sul- 
aun, in 1 others of equal 


us to the ſaid company. 


\ 


Pagodas - 13,16,666 6 o 
Grand Total 39, 50,8 8 gf 


Axr. V. On the ratification and 
mutual exchange of this definitive 
treaty, ſuch diſtricts and forts as are 
to be ceded by Tippoo Sultaun, 
ſhall be delivered up without any 
cavil or demand for outſtanding ba- 
lances; and ſuch talooks and forts 
as are to be relinquiſhed by the three 


powers to Tippoo Sultaun, ſhall in 


the ſame manner be delivered up; 
and orders to this effect, addreſſed to 
the Aumils and commanders of forts, 
ſhall be immediately prepared and 
delivered to each reſpectively of 
the contracting parties; on the re- 
ceipt of which orders, the diſcharge 
of the money ſtipulated to be paid 
immediately, and the releaſe of 
priſoners on all ſides, of which the 
contracting parties, conſidering God 
as preſent and a witneſs, ſhall releaſe, 
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without cavil, all that are in exiſt- ſaid Tippoo Sultaun, ſpecifying the 
ence, and ſhall not detain a ſingle detail of the countries ceded to the 
perſon, The armies of the allied three powers, one to the ſaid com, 
powers ſnall march from Seringapa - pany with the ſchedule, one to the 
tam; ſuch forts and places, never- ſaid Nawaub Aſoph Jah Behauder 
theleſs, as ſhall be in the poſſefion. with the ſchedule, and one to the (aid 
of the ſaid company, and on the road - Row Pundit Purdhaun Behauder 
by which the ſaid armies are to with the ſchedule, three counterparts 
march, ſhall not be given up, until thereof, and of the ſchedule, ſhall 
the ſaid armies ſhall have moved the. be delivered to the ſaid Tippoo Sul. 
ſores, grain, &c. and fick which are taun by the allies, that is to lay, one 
in them, and ſhall have paſſed them counterpart with the ſchedule on the 
on their return: as far as poſſible no pork of the company, bearing the 
delay ſhall be allowed to occurin the ſeal and ſignature of the ſaid Na. 
ſaid ſtores, &c. being removed. waub Aſoph Jah Behauder, bearing 
Ar. VI. Whatever guns and the ſcal and fignature of the (aid 
ſhot ſhall be left by Tippoo Sultaun Nawaub, and of Azeem ul Omrah 
in the forts which the {aid Tippoo Behauder, and one with the ſchedule 
Sultaun has agreed to cede to the on the part of the ſaid Row Pundit 
allied powers, an equal number of Purdhaun Behauder, bearing the 
uns and ſhot ſhall ve left in the ſeal of the ſaid Row Pundit Purd- 
. which the allied powers have haun Behauder, and the ſignature of 
agreed to reftore to Tippoo Sultaun. the ſaid Hurry Ram Pundit Tantia 
Ax r. VII. The contracting par- Behauder. | 


ties agree that Zemindars and Au- Signed and ſealed in camp, near 

mildars being in balauce to either Seringapatam, this 18th day of 

party, and repairing to the country March, 1792. 

of either party, protection ſhall not Sioned) C 

be given them, and they ſhall be (Signed) CorxWaALLs, 

reſtored. If hereafter it ſhould hap- A true copy, 

ee any diſputes ariſe on the (Signed) G. F. Cukazr., 
oundaries of the allies and the ſaid D gen, 

Tippoo Sultaun, ſuch diſputes ſhall | a . As. oh 

be adjuſted with the knowledge and True copies, A true copy, 


approbation of all parties. Signed) Jonn Mona Is, ſec. 
Ar. VIII. The Polygars and (Signed) S. Aucnhuvr r, military 
Zemindars of this country, who, in ſec. | 


the courſe of the preſent war have 8 
at ached themſelves and been ſervice- 5s | 

able to the allies, ſhall not, on that Re/olwes of the Convention of Burg!ſes 
account, in any ſhape or manner, be relative to the Scottiſh Rial 
injured or moleſted by Tippoo Sul- Burghs in Convention, Edinburgh, 


taun. wad July 26, 1792, 

Whenever three copies of this | : 
treaty, — of eight articles, Mr. Graga __ * 
ſhall be delivered by Tippoo Sultaun, - ! 


bearing his ſeal and ſignature, ac- Reſolved unanimouſly, 
companied by three ſchedules, alſo That the convention of burgeſſes, 
pnger phe ſeal and ſignature of the met for the purpoſe of * 
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com the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
pritiſh legiſlature, a reform in the 
ternal government of the royal 
hurghs of Scotland, think it their 
duty, at this time, to declare, that 
they entertain the moſt loyal attach- 
nent to our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
ud his illuſtrious family, the deep- 
et ſenſe of the ſuperior excellence 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the 
molt firm and inflexible determina- 
tion, to maintain for ever the prin- 
ciples on which it is eſtabliſhed, and 
to defend it from every innovation 
by which it may, in the lighteſt de- 
gree, be hurt or injured, 

That, in planning and promoting 
areform in the internal governmeat 
of the royal burghs of Scotland, 
the burgeſſes conſider themſelves as 
taving acted in ſtrict conformity to 
the principles they have thus avow- 
ed, Every ſyſtem of political go» 
rernment, ſupreme or ſubordinate, 
| liable to decay and abuſe, and can 
7 be effectually preſerved by a 
me and temperate correction of 
tiole defects which time corruption 
or improper deyiations from original 
pacples, bave introduced. The 
conſtitution has wiſely placed the 
power of remedying theſe evils in 
ie hands of the legiſlature, and 
tie burgeſſes conſider thoſe as the 
hel friends of the conſtitution, who, 
na temperate and reſpectful man- 
er, lay before parliament the 
wuſes which CE the depart» 
nent to which they belong, and 
lunbly ſuggeſt the conſtitutional 
neaus that occur to them, as the 
molt likely to remedy the exiſting 
NMerances, to reſtore ſuch part of 
wr happy conſtitution to its original 
puity and yigoyr, and to preyent 
de deſtructive conſequences that 
nat infallibly reſult from the cor- 
Won or failure even of the ſmalleſt 
Fender of the great machine of 


Om 
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government. 'That although, from 
the miſrepreſentations of the ene» 
mies of reform, the applications 
already made to parliament have not 
met with the ſucceſs that was ex- 

cted; yet the burgeſſes of Scot» 
land are fully perſuaded, that when 
the nature of the grievances of 
which they complain ſhall be com- 
pletely and fully underſtood, the 
wiſdom and juſtice of the parliament 
of Great Britain will not heſitate to 
afford them redreſs. 

Therefore, reſolved unanimouſly, 
to purſue, with inflexible perſc» 
verance,. the moſt legal and con- 
ſtitutional meaſures for regulating 
the internal government of the bo- 
roughs, by deſtroying the preſent 
pernicious ſyſtems, and never to 
abandon theſe ſalutary meaſures ori- 
ginating in conſtitutional right, 
prompted by the deepeſt ſenſe of 
abuſe, and directed to objetts of the 
higheſt public advantage to the na» 
tional ſpirit, induſtry, and proſperity 
of Scotland. 

While, from the great political 
events of the preſent times, the pub- 
lic mind appears to be agitated, and 
even withheld, by a fear of conſe- 
quences, from expreſſing their ſenſe 
of known exiſting abuſes, the bur- 

eſſes of Scotland feel the greateſt 
PitisfaRion in reflecting, that the 
object at which they aim, in correct- 
ing the abuſes in the internal admini- 
{tration of the royal boroughs, by 
reſtoring their ancient governments, 
has not the remoteſt tendency to 
alter or infringe in any reſpect the 
political conſtitution of their coun. 
try, which they hold in the higheſt 
veneration, and are determined to 
ſupport, conyinced that its errors 
and deſects admit of an eaſy remedy 
in the moſt perfect conſiſtency with 
its fundamental principles, which, 
by the ſecurity it affords to private 
pro- 
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(74) Kr 
property, and the protection it ex- 
tends to perſonal liberty, and to 
every eſſential right of the ſubject, 
2 to be in the higheſt degree 
culated to preſerve the public 
tranquillity, and, at the ſame time, 
to promote the proſperity and happi- 
ets of the people, the ultimate end 
of all government. | 3 
_ RoverT GRNAHAMuE, Pref, 

 Joun Ewtx, Sec. 
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Scots Borough Reform, in Convention, 


Edinburgh, July 27, 19792: 


Mr. Gzaname, of Gartmore, in 
the Chair. 

The convention having read, and 
deliberately confidered the bill pre- 
pared, da brought into the houſe 
of commons by the right honour- 
able the lord advocate, « for bet - 
ter regulating the mode of account - 
ing ſor the common good, and re- 
venues of the royal boroughs.“ 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 
Firſt, That without deſtroying the 
ſelf- elections of the town-councils, 
It is utterly impoſſible ever to eſtab- 
Ich an effectual method for bringing 
the magiſtrates to an account in a 

manner. | 
zndly. That even although this 
object were attainable, without the 
deſtruction of the ſelſ- election, yet 
the bill propoſed by the lord ad vo- 
cate is not only totally inadequate to 
its profeſſed purpoſe, of better re- 
gulating the mode of accounting for 
the common good of boroughs, but 
is in effect, though certainly not in 
the intention of its honourable au- 
thor, a deception on the burgeſſes 
and the legiſlature, holding out in 
appearance a complete remedy for 


the abuſes in the adminiſtration of 


the revenues of the burghs, when 


countable con 
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in reality the enactments of the bil 
if paſſed as it now ftands, Omitting 
many neceſſary limitations on the 
er and management of ma. 
giſtrates; and containing amon 
many exceptionable regulations 2 
proviſion, that the auditors of the 
accounts of magiſtrates ſelf. clected 
ſhallbe nominated by the magiſtrates 
themſelves, would tend to rivet, if 
not even to extend the abuſes which 
it profeffes to correct. 
zdly. 'Fhat the committee of con- 
vention and the committee of re- 
form at London, be ſpecially in- 
ſtructed to authoriſe Mr. Sheridan 
to communicate theſe reſolutions to 
the honourable houſe of commons, 
as containing the fixed and decided 
ſentiments of the burgeſles of Scot. 
land, aſſociated to obtain a reform 
in the internal government of the 
royal burghs in that part of the 
united kingdom. 
Mr, Melifs of Perth moved a re- 
ſolution, in addition to thoſe reported 
by the committee, which was ſe⸗ 


conded by Mr. Biſſet of Dundee, 


and after being conſidered by the 
convention, was adopted, with ſome 
variations, and is as follows : 
Reſolved, - 
That this convention cannot, how- 


ever, omit to expreſs their ſatisfac- 


tion, that this deluſive and efficient 
plan of reform has been ſubmitted to 
the conſideration of parliament, 2 
it muſt neceſſarily deſtroy that unac- 

dence which parlia- 
ment has been inclined to repoſe in 
the aſſertions of their enemies. For 
ſeven years the oppoſers of reform 
uniformly perſiſted in declaring, that 
no abuſes whatever exiſted ; and 
even in courſe of laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, they boldly averred that 
the only grievance was the want of 
juriſdiction of accounts; while the 


very gentlemen who firſt had the 
candou 
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andour to make this admiſſion, did 
n the courſe of a few weeks, bring 
« or lend his name to the bringing 
of the preſent bill, which not only 
ovides for a juriſdiction of ac- 
zunts, but contains regulations for 
jitinguiſhing the ceſs from the 
ther taxes, for making the ceſs- 
ills acceſſible to the burgeſſes, for 
gulating the mode of alienating 
the property of the burghs, and re- 
training the rs of the ma- 
tracy in that reſpect, thereby vir- 
y admitting, that the taxes were 
pot diſtinguiſhed, nor acceſs given to 
ie rolls: ſo that the burgeſſes are 
t preſent liable ta the illegal ex- 
aftion of taxes without the poſſibility 
ol aſcertaining the extent of the ille- 
gal exaAion, or any means of pro- 
curing redreſs : and that there were 
nſtances of miſconduct and dilapi- 
dation on the part of magiſtrates, 
which required to be regulated, all 
of which particulars been for- 
merly denied; and therefore, after 
theſe recent inſtances, that parlia- 
ment has been fsly deceived 
by the miſrepreſentations of the 
enemies of reform, the burgeſſes 
confidently truſt, that when the ſub. 
| ſhall be again brought forward, 
parliament will no longer refuſe 
to hear the complaints of ten thou- 
land reſpectable citizens, or the evi- 
fence they offer of enormous abuſes, 
though any one or all of the offi- 
ters of the crown, or any individual 
« individuals, however reſpectable, 
tould be again pleaſed to deny the 
enſtence ot any grievance or abuſe, 
or, as formerly, to argue that the 
grievances alledged are ſo atrocious 
in to ſurpaſs all belief, and, on that 
ground, to juſtify the repreſenta- 
ures of the people, in refuſing to 
unit evidence of their truth and 
ality, 

RonerT GrAname, Pref, 
Jon xx Ewex, Sec. 
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Subſcription towards the ſuccour 
—_— ef 


Manſion-houſe, loth of Auguſt, 1792. 
Committee of Truſtees for managin 
the propoſed Subſcription tow 
the Succour of the People of Po- 
land, viz. | 
The Right Hon. J. Hor x1 ns, Lord 
Mayor of London, Chairman. 


J. W. Anderſon, Eſq.) Ald. and Sher. 
Harvey C. Combe, 5 of London and 
Eſq. Middleſex. 
William Smith, M. P. Clapham, 


Surry. 

John Harcourt, Eſq. M. P. Hanover 
ſtreet, Hanover-ſquare. 

Philip Francis, Eſq. M. P. St. 
James's-ſquare. 

George Smith, Eſq. M. P. New 
Bond- ſtreet. 

William Manning, Eſq. Billiter-ſq. 


John Henry Cazenove, Eſq. Copt- 


hall- court. 
James Bell, Eſq. Cecil- ſtreet. 
ohn Bellamy, Eſq. Kenſington. 
homas Rogers, Eſq. — 
oſiah Wedgwood, Etruria, 
; Staffordſhire. : | 
Samuel Smith, Eſq. Swithin's-lane. 
Thomas Lilley, Eſq. Lawrence- 
Poultney-lane. 


The committee enter on the du- 
ties entruſted to them with the cheer- 
ful confidence of ſucceſs. Engliſh- 
men eſtimate truly the value of the 
object for which the king and people 
of Poland fo arduouſly, ſo gloriouſly 
contend. Every ſympathetic emo- 
tion was gratified by the principles 
and the conduct of their revolution. 

„The means were as ſtriking to 
the imagination, as ſatisfactory to 
the reaſon, and ſoothing to the moral 
ſentiments. In contemplating that 
change, humanity has every thing to 
rejoice and to glory in; nothing to 
be aſhamed of, nothing to ſuffer. It 
was effected with a policy, a diſcre- 
tion, an unanimity, and a ſecrecy, 

never 
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never before known on any occa- 
fon.” Such is the deſcription given 
by a diſtinguiſhed writer before this 
ſyſtem of order, and ſtrength, and 
peace, provoked the hoſtility of fo- 
reign powers, 

The mind cannot conceive an at- 
tack upon any ſovereign people 
more outrageous to the rights of na- 
tions, more . repugnant to juſtice, 
Every nation upon earth is intereſted 
in the fate of the Poliſh people, but 
the hearts of Engliſhmen ſwell with 
indignation— They recall the long 
continuance of their own ſtruggle 
for their own:conflitution, and with 
the people of Poland to accomplith 
the happineſs which they finally ob- 
tained without the calamities that 
led to it. To participate in their 
cauſe, is an Engliſh ſentiment ; for 


freedom 1s in uts nature ſocial and 


beneficent. It has no motive to be 


ſelfiſh ; for its own ſtrength is in- 


creaſed by extending to others the 
bleſſings it enjoys. 

With what rapturous ſenſations 
then muſt not Britons concur with 
the efforts made by a virtuous king 
at the head of a gallant people, to 
deliver them from a foreign yoke, 
and to plant liberty and the arts, in 
the room of ſlavery and barbariſm ! 
It is for government to take mea- 
ſures for the empire; but, without 
trenching on its functions, individu- 
als may Cine teſtimony to diſtreſſed 
merit, may aſſiſt it by their purſes, 
and may diſcountenance its perſe- 
cution by the weight of their names, 
It is not every day that private men 
can do good to nations, or have the 
ſatisfaction, when doing it, of think- 
ing that it muſt indirectly contribute 
to the ſafety of their own country 
Such an occaſion now preſents itſelf 
to the becoming pride, the patriot- 
iſm, the benevolence of Engliſhmen ; 
and let no man be deterred by an 
jdea that ſuccour will come too late 
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to be effectual.— Ten millions 5 
men united in the cauſe of their nz, 
tive home, of their independence, 
their poſterity, with ſuch herdiſg 
as the Poles in all their former aud 
preſent adverſity have uniformly di. 
played — with ſuch a king to ani. 
mate, and ſuch a conſtitution to re, 
ward their toils—iwith an oath of 
fidelity upon their conſciences, and 
with the world for ſpectators, ae 
not to be vanquiſhed in a flor 
campaign !— 'Their open county 
may be over-run, but “ the uncon- 
querable wilt” muſt remain in all 
its vigour, and which the faiates 
glimpie of freedom will rally to its 
itandard, | 
Already the report of the ſpirit 
ſtirring in England may have reach 
ed their ears; already, perhaps, 
they are ſoothing the languor of 
protracted hope by anticipating the 
energy of our efforts; and with a 
gratitude that outruns the ſervice, 
are pouring forth their thanks to the 
Deity, who has inſpired the firk 
people, that in his eternal goodneſs 
e made free, to dedicate a part of 
its opulence (the fruits of that fre- 
dom) to their ſuccour !—Already 
the re-invigorated mind of Poland 
may have communicated new force 
to its arm; and the humane, the 
conſiderate, the ſuffering Stqni//au, 
may have already exclaimed, with 
an emotion that only ſach patriotiſm 
can feel! My expectations are 
not deceived - the n4tion that Ide. 
nerate will ſave the people whom | 
love!“ 


2 


_- 


Manſion Houſe, Auguſt 16, 179. 


At a meeting of the committee a 
truſtees for managing the prope 


fund towards the ſuccour of the peo- 


ple of Poland, 
Tbe 


PLE kLLC 


e right hon. Jonn Horx INS, 
* PRE Mayor, in the Chair. 


e, of It was reſolved unanimovſly, 


ron WW That in conſequence of the laſt 
aud WM 4drices from Poland, the committee 
/ Cil- Gf try toes think it adviſeable to ad- 
m. journ the farther conſideration of the 
0 fe. graſare of a ſubſcription towards 
tn of WWW: ſuccour of the people of that 


| and kingdom ; but that the ſums already 
„ate {:>cribed ſhould remain in the hands 
one the reſpective bankers, until cer- 
nn information be received to en- 
icon. tue them to proceed, or that ſuch 
0 a ſettlement has taken place as to 
melt ke the exertions of individuals 
0 1; WW :efeual to the propoſed end. 

1 That the committee of truſtees 
rin 6:11 call a public meeting of the 
-act- WW {bcribers, to meet at the manſion- 
ape, }ooſe, as ſoon as ſuch information 
raf bel be received. 


the a 
th a J. Hoy&1xNs, chairman, 


Vice, 


d the N . 


9 Caſe of the ſuffering Clergy of France, 

t of Refugees in England. 

free It is well known that the revolu- 

cad bons which have happened in France, 
ure impelled, by the mot urgent 


land 
orce WW ieceffity, a great number of this un- 


tie fortunate body of reſpectable men to 
le refuge in our country; they 
nin e fied from anarchy and death to 
tilm us happy iſle, bleſſed with peace 


ud benevolence. 

Trained up to the profeſſion of 
Kniniſtering relief to diſtreſs, they 
re criven by diſtreſs extreme, to 
tk ſhelter and bread from a generous 
ſeopie, whoſe hearts have ever ex- 
ped to embrace and rel-aſe the 
"ants of others. They have hitherto 
ceived charitable aſſiſtance from 
de voluntary bounty of ſome worthy 
viduals. But this reſource be- 
ming daily more inadequate to the 


0 


Kief of thoſe whoſe ſufferings claim 
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immediate attention, a general ſub- 


| ſcription in their favour is become 


indiſpenſably neceſſaty to prevent 
them periſhing in our ſtreets. Thoſe 
unfortunate helpl:\s men are here 
under tae facred protection of hoſpi- 
tality, and they will not periſh from 
our negled. 

It was but the other day that they 
were employed in diſtributing alms 
in their own country, and they are 
now under the painful neceſſity of 
begging relief in a foreign land. 

onations will be received at the 
following bankers. And a meeting 
of the ſubſcribers will be held at the 
London Tavern, to-morrow at one 
o' clock preciſely, to direct the ap- 
plication of the donations: 


Sir James Sanderſon and co. bo- 
rough bark. 

Meſſrs. Down, Thornton, and Free. 
Sikes, Saaith, and Snaith. 
Newnham, Everett, and co. 
Forſter, Lubbock, Bu- 

ſanquets, and co. 

Smith, Payne, and Smith. 
Harley, Cameron, and co. 


Moffats, Kenſington, and 


co. 

Sir 2 Eſlaibe and co. 

Meſſrs. Barnets, Hoare, and Hill. 
Walpole, Clarke, and co. 
Barclays and Tritton. 

R. C. Giyn and co. 
Buldero, Adey, Luſhing- 
ton, ard Boldero. 

Fullers and Vaughan. 
Baron Dimſdale, Son, Sta- 
les, and Barnard; 


And at the bar of Lloyd's coffee- 


houſe. 


Poliſh Sugferiptione 
At a general meeting of the ſub. 
ſcribers towards a fund for the ſuc · 
cour of the people of Poland, held 
at the Manfion-Houſe of London, 
on Taurſday the 27th of September. 
Tas 
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The right hon. Joun Hoyx1ns, 
Lord Mayor, in the chair. 


It was reſolved unanimouſly, to 
publiſh the following declaration of 
the ſentiments of this meeting, on 
the event of the fall of Poland under 


a foreign yoke: 


DECLARATION. 


We had hopes of being able to 
contribute, in ſome degree, to the 
aſſiſtance of the people of Poland. 
Theſe hopes have been defeated by 
the ſucceſsful operations of a ſuperior 
force, which Poliſh nation, ex- 
erting their utmoſt unaſſiſted efforts 
in defence of their country, had no 

wer to reſiſt.— Our only duty now 
1s to declare our opinion of theſe 
tranſaftions.—The only conſolation 
left us is to reflect, that we have 
done every thing that depended on 
individuals, to reſcue the character 
of the Britiſh nation from the ſcan- 
dal and diſhonour of affecting a baſe 
neutrality, or of looking on with 
indifference, while the \< Enna 
of a greatkingdom, and the freedom 
of a conſiderable portion of man- 
kind, were ſacrificed to lawleſs vi- 
olence, and cruſhed under the do- 
minion of a foreign tyranny. The 
fact is atrocious; but the precedent 
is alarming. In the ruin of one 
helpleſs inoffenſive nation, the other 
ſtates of Europe, and this country 
ir particular, ought to ſee an exam- 
ple, and a warning of the principles 
and practice of ambition, which they 
may experience in their turn, We 
cannot be perſuaded that the rapid 
progreſs and approach of military 
power; that the apparent reſolution 
of a great confeveracy to divide the 
-continent of Europe-among them, 
are objects and events, in which this 

nation has no concern. It is a thing 
to be believed, that the king of Po- 
land would have been deſerted, as 
he has been, by the natural enemies 
and rivals of Ruſſia, if this conquelt 


9 


incurred. 


1 


had not made part of a more ext; 
ſive ſyſtem, concerted among then 
of which Poland is only the fit 
victim, * — _ is to furniſh u 
means of equal aggrandizement t 
the other — — parties, W 
may rely on our internal ſtrength, o 
we may confide in our ſituation, g 
what folid ſecurity have we, that th 
powerful confederacy may not þ 
able to create, or collect, a maritin 
force, ſufficient to contend with t 
navy of Great Britain? If 1 
ſhould ever happen, a ſingle eve 
might lay this iſland open to th 
ſame armies of diſciplined barbs 
rians, to which the reſt of Europ 
may have been compelled to ſubmit 
Whea the force is ſuflicient, the pre 
tences never fail. In the caſe « 
Poland, there was none, All w 
have heard is, that it did not ſuit d 
views of Ruſſia, that a limited md 
narchy, an hereditary crown, or 
reaſonable conſtitution of any kind 
ſhould exiſt in that country tha 
the maſs of the people ſhould hay 
a law to appeal to, or a governmet 
to protect them. | 

e ſubmit theſe reflections tot 
wiſdom and generoſity of the natic 
with a thorough conviction that, 0 
this ſubject, their wiſdom and the 
generoſity will lead them to the fan 
concluſion. 

We have no doubt of the ſu 
of our former addreſſes to the put 
lic, and that a ſum would have 
collected, which it would have 
honourable in us to offer, and to! 
Poliſh nation to have accepted. Þ 
the object is gone. We have then 
fore determined, that the (eve 
ſums ſubſcribed ſhall be recurned 
the ſubſeribers, deducting a mi 
per centage to defray the expet 


= = => _.= 


— 


EE. 


. 


Pre 


In conſequence of this reſoluto 
the accounts were examined, 9 


which it appeared, Th 


?F T3 L 1-C 


That the ſubſcription (which was 
wn but a few days when the in- 


, 95 ligence of the unfortunate iſſue of 
l . liruggle of Poland for liberty 


received in England) amounts 
to 46161. 16. | +3 | 
That the expences for advertiſing 
i the town and country newſpapers, 
fr ſubſcription books, ftationary, and 
wcidents, amounted to 2241. 178. 5d. 
And that the probable expence of 
Alerting the proceedings of this 


meeting would amount to 


That a deduQtion of one ſhilling 
ml fix pence in the pound, or 
punea (indifferently), be made from 
de ſums now lying in the hands of 
the bankers, to be drawn for by five 
of the truſtees, for the payment of 
be expences; and that the bankers 
le requeſted, after making ſuch de- 
luftion, to pay back to the indivi- 
Wl ſubſcribers the remainder of 
beir ref; ve {ſams. | 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That any ſubſcriptions not called 
fr by the ſubſcribers before the rt 
Gy of January next, ſhall be pai 
y the bankers into the hands of the 
Right Honourable John Hopkins, 
ud mayor, and John William 
Anderſon and Harvey Chriſtian 
Combe, eſqrs. ſheriffs of London, 
b be by them preſented, together 
ank any ſurplus that may remain of 
te 751. ſet apart for advertiſing, as 
Ldonation to ſome public charity. 

",* To facilitate the return of 
de ſubſcriptions, and at the ſame 
une to verify the claimants, each 
wſcriber is directed to apply to the 
knker, into whoſe hands he paid 
de money. Thoſe who ſubſcribed 
ache London Tavern, on the ad of 
Aagult, will fin their ſums at the 
tak of Meſſts. Newnham and Co. 


r ſum 
of xcol. | 


PLS Sas wi 


Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the right honourable 
7 Hopkins, lord mayor of 

ondon, for the very polite atten- 
tion with which he accommodated 
the truſtees with the uſe of his 
manſion-houſe for conducting the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſubſcription, and for 
the zeal -and intereſt which he has 
manifeited for the ſucceſs of the 
meaſure, in his able conduct as 
chairman of the committee. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, ; 
That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the committee of truſtees 
and managers, for the unremitti 
attention, zeal, and ability, wit 
which they have conducted the mea- 
ſure of the ſubſcription. 

That theſe reſolutions be pub- 
liſhed. 1 
Joux Hoyx1ns, mayor, 

chairman. 


» 


Proceedings relative to the Subſerif= 
tion fur the King and Peopic of 
Poland. 

At à numerous and reſpectable 
meeting, convened by public ad- 

vertiſement, to confider of the 
propriety of a public ſubſcription, 

towards the ſaccour of the pcople 
of Poland, 


WIITIAau SMITH, eſq. M. F. 
in the Chair. 
Reſalved unanimouſly, 

That this meeting do warmly 
ſympathiſe with the king and people 
of Poland, in their preſent ſitua tion, 
and admire the patriouſm, unanunity, 
and courage, with which they exert 
themſelves for the maintenauce of a 
conſtitution, which, removed from 
their country at once anarchy and 
ſervitude, by _' ſtrengthening the 
throne for the protection of the 

People, 
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people, and by freeing ten millions 
of men, not merely from civil or 
litical chains, but from perſonal 
bondage.” | 
Reſolved unanimouſly,. ' 

That, as far as becomes the ſubjects 
of a free government, they earneſty 
deſire to expreſs their feelings on an 
attack fo abhorrent from the princi - 
ples of humanity and juſtice, as that 
now made on the king and people of 
Poland. To awaken in the breaſt of 
their fellow citizens the ſame ſenti- 
ment of participation in the cauſe of 
a gallant and oppreſſed nation, which 
they cordially feel; and, as ſuccour 
to be effectual, muſt be prompt to in- 
vite them to contribute towards a 
fund, to be applied to the ſuccour of 
the people of Poland, in ſuch manner 
as the ſubſcribers may determine, at a 
meeting hereafter to be convened. 

Reſolved, therefore, unanimouſly, 
That a * ſubſcription be 
ed for the above purpoſe. 
Rallies 3 | 

That a committee of truſtees and 
managers be appointed to conduct 
the ſaid ſubſcription. 

That the following gentlemen 
compoſe the ſaid committee: 

The right hon. John Hopkins, 
lord mayor of London. | 
W. Anderſon, eſq.) Ald. and Sher. 
arvey C. Combe, Fo London and 

eſq. Middleſex. 
William Smith, eſq. M. P. Clap- 
ham, Surry. 
John Harcourt, eſq. M. P. Hanover- 
ſtreet, Hanover- ſquare. 
Philip Francis, eſq. M. P. St. 
ames's- ſquare. a 
William Manning, eſq. one of the 
directors of the bank of England, 
Billiter-ſquare. 
John Henry Cazenove, eſq. one of 
the directors of the Royal Ex- 
change aſſurance, Copthall- court. 


James Bell, eſq. one of the dire 
— the Phoenix aſlurance, Cad 
ect; 


Alexander Cham ion, eſq. mer. 


chant, Great Wincheſter-Free:, 
John Bellamy, eſq. of Kenſingta, 
Thomas Rogers, eſq. banks, 
.- Cornhill. 
Joſiah Wedgewood, eſq. Etrari 
. Staffordſhire. 


And that the committee be en, 


powered to augment their number, 


That the ſums be ſubſcribed at the 
ſeveral hanking houſes, to be ap. 
pointed by the committee of truſtee; 
and managers, and be held by the 


Reſolved unanimouſly, 


ſaid" bankers, ſubje& to the order of 
the committee, or any five of then, 
(for current -and unavoidable ex- 
pences only), until at a public meet. 
ing of the ſubſcribers, to be calle 
within. two months from this date, 
the mode of application ſhall be 


| ſettled. 


That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to William Smith, ela, 
M. P. for his conduct as chairman 
of the meeting this day. 

That theſe reſolutions, ſigned by 
the chairman, be publiſhed in the 
newſpapers. 


” 6 


Wu. Sm1TH, chairman 


\ 


Proceedings at a Meeting of the Wart 
of Queenhithe, London, Dec. 12. 


December 12, 119% 


At a- meeting of the alderman, 
deputy, common-council, and in- 
habitants of this ward, holden i 


the 


pariſh church of St. Nicholas 


Cole-Abbey, Old Fiſh-ſtreet, Lor 
x Mr, 


don; 


. "7 — 4 >_< Rs 


my my 


the circulatin 


ca 440 


Mr. Alderman SkIX NEN in the 
e 

It was unanimouſly reſolved, 
Tlat, entertaining tlie ſame ſenti- 
ments reſpecting tlie * ſtate of 
public affairs, as thoſe expreſſed b 
the laſt court of commou-counclh 
and being animated with a ju 
ſenſe of the many invaluable bleſſ- 
ings we enjoy under our preſent 
happy conſtitution and goveru- 
ment, by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; and ſeeing with . concern 
the numerous attempts to contami- 
nate the minds of his majeſty's 
futhful ſubjects, . We will, to 
the utmoſt of our power, endea- 
vour to ſuppreſs all ſeditious writ- 
ings and publications, tending to 
alienate the affections of the wo 
from his majeſty's — as alſo 

or 1 icking up pa- 

pers or band-blls, or writing any 
luch words on doors or walls as 
have a tendency to diſturb the in- 
ternal peace and tranquillity of 
this city ;”—That the conſtables, 
deadle, patroles, and watchmen, 
be deſlred to ſeize and bring before 
a magiſtrate all perſons who ſhall 
be found  afteading, | 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That this 
meeting will exert every effort in 


ng of any diſaffected or ſeditious 
perſons within the ward, and at all 


'imes be ready to ſupport the magiſ- 


rates in the execution of their duty, 
and zealouſly co-operate with them 
enforcing a due obedience to the 
bus, under which we. enjoy that 
neſtimable happineſs which no 
aber nation can boaſt of. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That the 


proceedings of this meeting be fign- 


« by the chairman, and publiſhed 
i all the morning and evening pa- 
lets, and that copies of the ſame be 


aitributed to all the inhabitants of 
Lunz the inhabitants 
1792. , 
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Reſolved unanimouſly, That 
theſe reſolutions be fairly . 
and left in the veſtry- room of this 
pariſh, to be ſigned by the inhabi- 
tants of this ward, from nine till 
twelve to-morrow, and the two fol- 
lowing days. 


Reſolved unanimouſly, That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to 
the alderman, deputy, and com- 
mon council of this ward, for con- 
vening this meeting, and for their 
impartial conduct beg the ſame, 
as alſo for their particular attention 
at all times to the intereſt and wel- 
fare of this ward. 


> 1 ”, * 


their [pin to prevent the aſſociat. * 
7 0 


Proceedings at a Meeting of the Ward 
of Cripplegate Without, Dec. 12, 


At a meeting of the deputy, 
common councilmen, miniſters, 
churchwardens, and other inhabi- 
tants of the ſaid ward, held in the 
pariſh church of St. Giles, with- 
out Cripplegate, London, on Wed- 


neſday, the 12th day of December, 


1 792- 


Mr. deputy WII IIA STAINES, in 
the chair, 


In conſequence of the preſent 
ſtate of public affairs, we conceive 
it the duty of every good citizen to 
ſtand forth and N acts to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, whatever 
machinations may be deſigned or 
contrived, by ill-diſpoſed or dif. 


affected perſons, to the prejudice 


of our mild and equitable govern- 
ment. | | 
Reſolved therefore, That the 
Britiſh conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed 
at the glorions revolution of 1688, 


appears to us better calculated, 


than any other exiſting form of 


government, to ſecure the liberty, 


(F) the 


lone 


the property, and happineſs of the 
community. | | 
Reſolved, That we conceive 
there is ſufficient energy in the 
conſtitution of this country, to 
produce a reform of all abuſes in 
government, in a legal and peace- 
able manner, whenever it fhall ap- 
pear that the majority of the re- 
preſentatives of the nation are 
clearly and decidedly agreed as to 
the exiſtence of ſuch abuſes, 
: Reſolved, That enjoying as we 
do the bleſſings of peace, accom- 
| wg: with an unexampled exten- 
ion of commerce, and with the 
chearful proſpect of the gradual 
alleviation of the public, burthens, 
(from the diſpoſition ſhewn by go- 
vernment in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
Iiament) all attempts to diſturb the 
tranquillity of the nation are un- 
conſtitutional and impolitic, and 
ought to be reſiſted by every vir- 
tuous citizen. | 
| Reſolved, That impreſſed with 
theſe ſentiments, and actuated by 
a ſincere and loyal affection to our 


preſent - moſt gracious ſovereign, 


and the illuſtrious houſe of Hano- 
ver, the inhabitants of this ward 
will chearfully-co-operate with the 


civil magiſtrates, in the fuppreſſion_ 


of all ſeditious or tumultuous 
proceedings, and in the ſupport of 
our happy conſtitution, and the 
defence of his majeſty's perſon and 
government. . ; 
_ Reſolved, That theſe reſolutions 
be ſigned by the chairman, and 
publiſhed in all the morning pa- 
rs, and that they be alſo entered 
y the ward clerk, in proper books, 
and left in the queſt-houſe this af- 
ternoon till four o'clock, and again 
to-morrow, and every morning this 
week, from the hours of ten to 
twelve, that every inhabitant may 
have an opportunity of fignifying 
he approbation ; and that the de. 


and common councilmen, for their 


The Rev. Dr. H. R. CovnTen! 


3555 


puty, with the common coun. 
men of this ward, the miniſter, 
church-wardens; overſeers of the Wc 
poot, and fixteen other inhabitants, Wi i 
to be nominated by this meeting, WW 6 
be appointed a committee for car. Wi 
rying theſe reſolutions into effec, WW 
and that any three or more of then 00 
be empowered to act. 2 
Reſolved, That the following WW j0 
ſixteen gentlemen be the other 


members of the committee, viz, in 
to 
The Rev. Mr. Tho. Mr. J. Poul 
Towle, Mr. Tho. Cole”) iN” 
Mr. Jer. Morrell, Mr. Joſeph Hale, - 
Mr. And. Wright, Mr. |. Baer pe 
Mr. Johu Jackſon, Mr. Wm. Freer, an 
Mr. J. B. Cole, Mr. J. Wanleſs, to 
Mr. J. Bndgen, Mr. John Dubois, of 
Mr. Jo Jackſon, Mr. Edw Peppin. WT. 
Mr, Tho. Wright. 


Reſolved, That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the deputy 


zeal and attention to the duties of 
their office in _— this Meeting, 
Signed, by order of the Meeting, 


WIIIIAM STAINES, chairman. 

[*,* There were likewiſe meet 
ings of all the other wards in tht 
city.] | 


SEES — 


Reſolutions agreed to at a Meeting of 
the Inhabitants of the Pariſh of 
George, Hanover-Square, Dec. 18 


Pariſh of SAINT GORE, Hi 
NOVER-SQUARE. 


At a general meeting of the i 
habitants of this pariſh, holden ' 
public advertiſement, at the Fel 
tino-rooms in Hanover- ſquare, o 


Tueſday the 18th day of Dec. 179 


Rector, in the chair, 


nel. 
ſterz, 
f the 


ants, 
ting, 
cat. 
ffect, 


PUBLIC 


Reſolved, | = 

That although, from accidental 
circumſtances, we are late in aſ- 
ſembling ourſelves on this occa- 
fon, yet we defire to be under- 
ſtood as not yielding to any of our 
fellow citizens in a attachment 
to our excellent conſtitution, and 
2 juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings we en- 
joy under it. 

That as we hold ourſelves bound 
i as and gratitude, at all times, 
to affiſt in endeavouring to ſupport 
ud maintain that conſtitution, ſo 
we now _ e more » - 

ally called upon b culiar 
- cenical — + tho times, 
to declare, that we will, all and each 
ofus in our reſpecti ve ſtations, col- 
kftively and individually, contri- 
bute every aſſiſtance in our power 
to the due execution of the laws, the 
maintenance of civil order and go- 
rernment, and the immediate ſup. 
preſſion of all riots and tumults, un- 
der what pretence ſoe ver they ma 
de excited; to diſcountenance all it 
egal meetings, and all ſeditious and 
nflammatory writings calculated 
d miſlead and ſeduce the people 
from their allegiance, and render 
them blind to their true intereſt. 
| That theſe reſolutions be entered 
12 book to be provided for that 
purpoſe, and to be left at the board- 
hom in Mount - ſtreet, to receive 
te ſignature of ſuch inhabitants as 
ſtall approve thereof. 

That a diſtin& book be kept for 
e ſubſcription of ſuch ſums of 
money as different perſons may 

toole to advance, toward the ex- 
ences of carrying the purpoſes of 
as meeting into execution; it not 
eng at all expected that thoſe who 

i the reſolutions, ſhould thereby 
edge themſelves to advance a 

ney, but be left entirely to their 
Mon in that reſpect. And it is 


ueſied that no perſon would ſub- . 
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ſcribe more than two guineas, nor 
leſs than two ſhillings and fix- 


pence. | 
That for the better carrying i 
execution the above pu oO 
committee be formed, conſiſting of 
the re&or, churchwardens, 6 {- 
men, and overſeers for the time be- 
ing, together with any number of 
other perſons not exceeding fifty, 
who ſhall meet from time to time, 
to take ſuch meaſures as ſhall be 
Judged neceſſary ; that any nine of 
the faid committee be a quorum 
empowered to act. 1 
hat the following inhabitants 
be the committee, and that their 
firſt meeting be at the board-· room 


in Mount-ſtreet, next Monday, at 
twelve o'clock, viz. 
Wm. Mainwaring, T. Powis, eſq. 
elq. P F r. Dickens, eſq. 
Wm. Baker, eſq. Th. Birch, eſq. 
2 Caldwell, eſq. Sir J. Stanley, bart. 
J. Clerke Jervoiſe, Sir Henry Gough 
eſq. Calthorp, bart. 
Benj. Keene, eſg. Wm. Morton Pitt, 
Hon. C. Marſham eſq. 
J. Gladel Vernon, Sir R. Sutton, 
eſq. Ed w. Baber, eſꝗ- 
John White, eſq. Regin. Pole Carew, 
Aibet. Curzon, eſq, elq. 
Re. Hon. William R. Hallifax, M. D. 
Windham Ed w. Boodle, efq. 
Sir J. Woodhouſe, Hon. J. Lorke 
bare. Tho. W. Coke, eſq. 
Tho. Buwdler, eſq. Lord R. Spencer 
Wm. Strode, eſq. Lord W. Ruſſell 
Hen. Legge, eſq. Right Hon. Col. 
Lord John Ruſſe Fitzpatrick | 
R. H. Ch. Ja. Fox Mr. Johns 
G. Hemming, eſq. Mr. W. Gra | 
Mr. Ottley Mr. — iſher 
Mr. Henry Turner Mr. Willerton 
Mr. Jonath. Bettle Mr. Butt 
Mr. J. Armſtrong Mr. Owen 
Mr. Davis Mr. Francis Jones 
Mr. J. Nicholas Rev. Me. Sandl- 
Mr. R. Faulder lands 
Mr. Walter Mr. Simpſou. 
Reſolved, 


That the unanimous thanks of- 
this meeting be given to the re- 
verend Dr, Courtenay, for the zeal 


(F 2) and 


and candour which he has exhi- 

bited on the | 208 6ecafion, by 
Yropoſing reſolutions which a 

to * ſo perfectly well-calculated 


for procuring the peace and ſecu- 
rity of the Inkh/Itans of the pariſh 
of St. George, Hannover- Square. 
By order of the meeting, 

44 H. CouxrENAY, Chairman. 

[Al the pariſhes in the N wy as 

well as in the vicinity, and a 'T all 

parts of the kingdom, held ſimilar 


meetings.] 


— "Om 


Precetdings of the Society of the 
Friends of the People, at Free- 
anaſons Tavern, Dec. 15; 


FzxiznDs or Tre PEOPLE. | 
Freemaſons Tavern, Dec. 15, 1592. 


The ſociety of the Friends of the 
People, affoctated for the purpoſe 
of obtainingaparliamentary reform, 
after a careful reviſion of all their 
declarations, reſolutions, and pro- 
| ceedings, ſince their inſtitution, as 
well as the events which have taken 
place ſince their laſt meeting; and 
after an attentive conſideration of 
the preſent ſtate of public affairs— 
the apparent diſpoſition of the 96 
ple at this time—the acknowledged - 
Conviction of all men, of all parties, 
of the neceſſity of a parliamentary 
reform, and with no other ditfer- 
ence of opinion, but concerning 
the extent of the meaſure, or the 
time for propoſing it; and finally, 


the ſituation in which this ſociety - 


is placed by their own engagement, 

and by the expectations formed of 

the ir future conduct, have this dax 
Unanimouſly reſolved, 


That they hold themſelves bound. for the ſupport of the count!) 


by every tie of honour and of duty 
to perſevere in their endeavours to 
ccompliſh, through the known 


an effectual reform in the conſtrue. 
tion of the houſe of commons, un. 
til the odject is obtained, or ſal 
able by their efforts, or by any of 
- tic1 E. 


fantly taken to traduce the cha 
the idea of'a reform in parliamen 


dom, as if a real repreſentation 0 


with the ſecurity of a limited me 


publicans and levellers, and vit 
whom, if ſuch doctrines and perſot 


think it incumbent on us to decla 


teſting, as we do, the corruptne 


department of government, our ſ 
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channels of the conſtitution, the 
object of their aſſociation ; namely, 


«a 


be found to be evidently unattaig. 
thoſe means in which they can pur 


F 


hat conſidering the pains inceſ 
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— 
— ans 


racter and principles of this ſaciety 
firſt, by endeavouring to confound 


= Ty 


— 


with that of diſaffection to the ef 
tabliſhed conſtitution of this king 


— 


— 


> FP 


the commons were incompatibk 


narchy, as if the crown were n 
ſafe with an honeſt unbiaſſed hou 
of commons, or as if the idea d 
fuch reform had been at all tim 


I as it now is, by thoff | 
who occupy tne higheſt {tation on 
profit and confidence under thi ®" 


crown; and then by uniting us! 
the ſame — — and obloqu 
with perſons whom they call 


exiſt, we have no connexion, v 


once more, that we diſclaim tl 
views and principles ſo baſely 
falſely attributed to us; and that de 


and baſeneſs notoriouſly prevail 
and inc in every branch 2 


with and object is to provide a cob 
ſtitutional inſtrument and po 
by which they may be removed « 
corrected in a regular parliament 
ary way. | 

That, calling, as we have de 


their own cauſe, and for the pul 
poſes which we have yepeatedl 
declared, and ſoliciting the 20 

8 al 
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the utmoſt of their ability, every 

utempt to ſupport it by ay; other 
ofe which the laws 


of it themſelves ; and inſtances-are 
vat wanting ta prove, that, under 
the ſpecious pretence of ſtrengthen- 
ing the hands of government, a de- 
fon may be formed of 2 6. 
the liberty of the preſs, of calling 
n the military power, and finally 
mnihilating the eivil goverument 
of the country. : 
That whereas we have 'received 
furances from numerous and re- 
pectahle aſſociations, in different 
parts of this united kingdom, of 
(heir entire concurrence in our e 
thred views and principles, of their 
wnkdenge in our integrity a 
28 and of their — 
on to juppert us, we carne 
tope that thoſe afſogiations, as w 
* all others, who are friends to the 
lame cauſe, will confine themſelves 
the ſame diſtinct obje& that we 
©, and eo · operate with us on the 
ciples ſtated in this and our 
r declarations,” In return, we 
fomiſe them, that we will exert, 
ad deyote our faculties, and our 
abohrs, faithfully, konourably, and 
leadily, to the great cauſe of re- 
form, in which we are engazed and 
ated with them. | 
in the name and by the order of 
le ſociety, (Signed) 
SAMUEL WHITBREAD, Jun. 
Chairman. 


dition, have 
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Proceedings of the Soci 
4 Friend of the Heu 4. 7 
HC, 22. 


LtB&ATY OF, THE PRESS, 
Freemaſon's Tavern, Dec. 22; 
'At a eneral meeting of Friends 

to the Freedom ofthe Preſs, con- 
vened this day by pubſic advettiſe- 
ment, n | 0 
on Nozr Epwanrns, eſq., 

? P. in the chair. 1% 

| Unanimouſly reſolved, , 

1. That the liberty of the preſs 
is a right i ble from the prin, 
2 of a free government, and 
flential to the ſecurity of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, 95 | 

2. That this hi ; conſiſts in 
the free diſcuſſion and examination 
of the principles of civil govern: 
ment, and of all matters of public 
Opinjon. L403. 10. 41.408 001 

3. That no writing ought to be 
conſidered as 2. public libel, and 
made the ſubjegt of criminal pr 
ſecution, unleſs ſuch, writing 
appear to be publiſhed. with a de; 
fign to excite the people to reſiſt 


he 


Fe 
* 


nd the civil magiltrate, or obſtruct the 


execution of the exiſting laws. 
4 That ſuch publications may 
eme proper objects of proſę- 
cution; and that the executive go- 
vernment is ęntruſted with powers 
amply ſufficient fox that purpoſe. + 
5. That we have therefore ſeen, 
with uacaſingſs and alarm, the for- 
mation of certain ſocieties, which, 
under the pretence of ſupporting 


the executive mnngiſtrate, and de- 


tending the government againſt ſe- 
out general terrors 
againſt the cireulatipn of writings, 


which, without deſcribing them, 
they term ſeditious, and entered in- 


to ſubſcriptions forthe maintenance 
of proſecutions againſt them :—2 
proceeding doubtful as to its lega- 

= 
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Hty, unconſtitutional in its prin- 
ciple, o ve in its operation, 
and deſtructive to the liberty of the 


pre. That ſuch aſſociations have ap- 
peared to us the more exception- 
able from an attentive obſervation 
of their proceedings; - whilſt mu- 
tually binding and engaging them- 
ſelves to enforce the execution of 
the laws againſt ſeditious libels, 
they have themſelves produced and 
circulated publications containin 
doctrines long fince exploded, — 
Which, if admitted, would prove the 
revolution to have been an act of 
rebellion, and the title of the reign- 
ing family to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms, to be founded in uſur- 
ation and injuſtice. 

7. That a ſyſtem 3 and 
arbitrary coercion of the people 
has been at all times dangerous to 
the ſtability of the Engliſh govern - 
miang. e | 


8. That, anxious to preſerve the 


ublic peace as connected with 
pablie theny, this meeting confi. 
ders it as an indiſpenſable duty to 
warn their fellow ſubjects againſt all 
proceedings, which appear to be 
inconſiſtent with either, on what- 
ever pretext they may be grounded; 
we are therefore determined to op- 
poſe, to the utmoſt of our power, 


every attempt to prejudice any part p 


of the conſtitution, to maintain that 

«which appears to be its beſt ſecu- 
rity, the freedom of the preſs; and 
to uſe our endeavours to counteract 
the effect of meaſures which ſeem 
calculated to ſuppreſs that liberal 
ſentiment and manly freedom of 
diſcuſſion, which form the life and 
foul of the Britiſh conſtitution, 

9. That the thanks of this meet- 
ing are particularly due to the hon. 
Thomas Erſkine, for his conſtitu- 
tional defence. of the freedom of 


opinion and the liberty of the preſs, 


peculiardifficultyand embarraſſment 


and unfſhaken fortitude to over. 
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in-a late trial: a defence in which 
he diſplayed ability, independence, 
zeal, and eloquence never ſurpaſſed 
on any former occafion at the Eng. 


liſh bar, though that defence was 
made under circumſtances of *ſuch 


as required his determined ſpirit 


come, and though he had to en. 

counter every prejudice which art 

and — could excite. 
By order of the meeting 


(Signed) GRAND NoeL Epwanny, 
chairman. 
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Manifeſto to all States and Nation, 
preſented Dec. 29, 1791, by 4 De- 
putation from the National Aſſem- 

. bly of France, to the King, for hi 
Majefty's Approbation. 


Mavirrsro, to all States and 
Nations, 


At a moment when, for the firſt 
time ſince the epoch of their liber. 
ty, the French people may ſee 
3 reduced to the neceſſit 
of exerciſing the terrible right of 
war, their repreſentatives owe to 
Europe, to all mankind, an ac- 
count of the motives which have 
guided their reſolutions, and an ex. 
lanation of the principles which 
direct their conduct. The French 
nation renounces the undertaking 
of war with the view of making 
conqueſts, and will never empioy 
her forces againſt the liberty of any 
ſtate.” duch is the text of their 
conſtitution ; ſuch the ſacred vo- 
by which they have connected their 
own happineſs with the happinels 
of every other people; and 
will be faithful to them. 

But who can conſider that 3s 1 
friendly territory, in which 2 
anarchy, waiting only the r 
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of ſaccefs, for the moment of at- 
tack ? 1 

Is it not equivalent to a decla- 
ration. of war, to give places of 
trength not only to enemies who 
have already dec but to con- 
ſpirators, who have long ſince com- 
menced it? Every thing, therefore, 
compels the powers eſtabliſhed by 
the conſtitution for maintaining the 
peace and ſafety of the public, to 
employ force againſt rebels, who, 
from the midſt of a foreign land, 
threaten to tear their country in 
PE. >} 44 . 2 2 
The right of nations violated— 
the 19 of the French people 
inſulted - the criminal abuſe of tie 
king's name, employed by impoſ- 
tors, to conceal their diſaſtrous pro- 
jets—the diſtruſt kept up by ſi- 
niſter rumours. through the whole 
empire—the obſtacles occaſioned 
by tais diſtruſt to the execution of 
the laws, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of credit—the means of corruption 
to delude and ſeduce the citizens — 
the diſquiets which agitate the in- 
habitants of the froatiers—the evils 
to which attempts the moſt vain 
and the moſt ſpeedily repulſed may 


_ expoſe them the outrages ſtill un- 
* puniſhed which they have experi- 
ave enced on the territories where the 
ex» revolted French find an aſylum — 
ich the neceſſity of not allowing the 
ach rebels time to complete their pre- 
ing paratiogs, or riſeup more dangerous 
ing gunſt their country—ſuch are our 
loy motives Never did any exiſt more 
ny juſt or more urgent. And in th 

jeir re which we have drawn, we 
ow ve rather {oftened than over- 
eir e our injuries. We have no 
eſs cation to rouſe the indignation of 
ey citizens, in order to infame thier 


courage. 


will never ceaſe to cohſider as a 


friendly people, the inhäbitauts of 


The French nation, however, 


. b R 8. (87) 
the territory occupied by the re 
bels, and governed by princes, who 
offer them protection. The peace- 
ful citizens, whoſe country their 
armies may occupy, ſhall not be 
treated by her as enemies, nor even 
as ſubjedhs. The public force, of 
which ſhe may become the tem- 
porary depoſitary, ſhall not be em- 
ployed but to ſecure their tran- 
uillity, and maintain their laws. 
roud of having regained the rights 
of nature, ſhe will never outrage 
them in other men. Jealous of her 
independence, determined to bury 
herſelf in her own ruins, rather than 
ſuffer laws to be taken from her, 
or dictated to her, or even an in- 
ſulting guarantee of thoſe ſhe has 
framed for herſelf; ſhe will never 
infringe the independence of other 
nations, Her ſoldiers will behave 
on a foreign territory as they would 
on their own, if forced to combat 
on it, The damages which her 
troops may involuntarily occaſion, 
ſhall. be repaired. The aſylum 
which ſhe offers to foreigners ſhall, 
not be ſhut againſt the inhabitants 
of countries whoſe princes ſhall 
have forced her to attack them, and 
they ſhall find a ſure refuge in her 
boſom. Faithful to the engage- 
ments made in her name, the wilt 
fulfil them with a generous exact- 
nefs ; but no danger ſhall be capa- 
ble of making her forget, that the 
ſoil of France belongs wholly to 
liberty, and that the laws of equalſty 
ought to be. univerſal. She will 
preſent to the world the new fpec- 
tacle of a nation truly free, ſubmui- 
ſive to the laws of juſtice amid the 
ſtorms of war, and reſpecting every 
where, and on every occaiton, to- 
ward all men, the rights which are 

the ſame to all, | 
Peace, which impoſture. intrigue, 
and treaſon have baniſted, will ne- 
ver ccaſe to be the firſt of our 
(F 4) wills, 
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wiſhes, France will take up arms, 
compelleti/to do ſo, for her ſafety 
and ber internal | 
will be ſeen to lay them don with 
Joy, the moment ſhe is aſſured that 
ere is nothing to fear for that li- 
Berty—for that equality, which is 
now only element in which 
Frenchmen can live. She dreads 
not wat, but ſhe loves peace; ſhe 
feels that ſhe has need of it; atid 
ſhe is too conſcious of her ſtrength 
to fear making the avowal, When, 
in requiring other nations to reſpect 
her repoſe, ſhe took an eternal en- 
gagement not to trouble others, ſhe 
might have thought, that ſhe de- 
ſerved to be liſtened to; and that 
this ſolemn declaration, the pledge 
of the tranquillity and happineſs of 
other nations, might haye merited 
the affection of the princes who 
govern them; but ſuch of thoſe 
princes as apprehend that France 
would endeavour to excite internal 
commotions in other countries, ſhall 
learn, that the cruel right of repriſal, 
juſtified by uſage, but condemned 
by .natyre, will not make her reſort 
to the means employed againſt her 
own repoſe; that ſlie will be juſt 
to thoſe who have nat. been ſo to 
her ; that ſhe will every where pay 
as much reſpect to peace as to g 6 
berty; and that the men who ſtill pre- 
ſume to call themſelves the maiters, 
of other men, will haye nothing to 
dread from her, but the laflyeace.of 
D 04f 21 e 
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The French nation free; and, 
Tree, 


what ig more than to: be ſhe 
has the ſentiment of freedom, She is 
free; ſhe is armed]; ihe can never be 
reduced to ſlavery, In vain are her 
inteſtine diviſions relied upon: ſhe 
has palled the dangerous moment of 
the reformation of her political laws; 
and ſhe 15 too wiſe to anticipate the 
teflon, of experience; The withes 


peace; and the 


FA FF F-YS 
only to maintain her conſtitution, 
and to defend it. : 

The variance of two powers pro. 
ceeding from the ſamt fource, and 
directed to the fame end, the lat 
Rope of our enemies, has vaniſhe 
at the 8 our 5 in dan> 
ger; and the king, e folemnity 
of his cert $5 the frankneh 
of his a ute ſhews. to Europe 
the French natlon ſtrong in ber 
means of dekeuck and proſperity. 

Reſigned to the evils which the 
etterhies of the human rice, united 
againſt her, may make her ſuffer, 
ſhe will triumph over them by ber 
patience and her courage; 555 
ous, ſhe will ſeek neither indemni- 
fication nor yengentie. ; 

Such are the ſentimertts of a ge. 
nerous people, which their repre. 
ſentatives do themſelves honour in 
expteffin, Such are the projects 
of the new polltical item which 
they have adopted to repel force, 
th reſiſt oppreſſion, to forget all 
when they have nothing more to fear, 
and to cofifider 4dverfaries, if van. 
quiſhed, as brothers ; if reconciled, 
as friends, Theſe are the withes 
of all the French, and this is the 
war which they declare againſt their 
. 

The national aſſenibly may be 
alfred, that 1 ſhall ways tan. 
tam the dignity of tfie hution “ 
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Heeres of the National” ſents # 
France, preſented. al epitation 


- 3., Up i 3 NM; 121 | 
to the Kings Mine 119% 


The national Aﬀettbty, confider- 
ing that the'enip&f6r, bY hs cir- 
cular letrer of the 2 8 of Decem- 
ber 1791 ; by a net freaty conclud- 
ed between him and the kg * 

Nis 1 Prul. 
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ſa on the 25th of July 1791 
ind notified to the diet of Ratiibo 
en the 6th of December; by his 
anſwer to the king of the French, 
off the notice ation made to him of 
the acceptance of the conſtiturional 
1 ; and by the official: notice of 
hiscllatzedllor of the cout and ſtate, 
tated Detember 21, 17%, hat in- 


—— che tt of May 
1156, 


ndeavbured io excſte among 
ters powers à coneeft j urlous 
w the ſovereignty of the French 
tation; confidering that the French 
tation, after having manifeſted its 
rſolation — to —_ in whe 
overnment of any foreign power, 
4 right to expe — a juſt 
rciprocny, of wich it will never 
ſuffer any derögation applaudin 
the irmneſs with which the ki 
of the French has rephied to the of- 
feial notice of the emperor; after 
laving heard the report of the 
W committee, decrees as 
follows : 
rited by a meſſage to declare to the 
emperor, that he cannot in future 
feat with any power, dut in the 
flame of the French nation, and 
n virtue of the powers delegated 
o him by the conſtitution, 

2. The king ſhafl be invited to 
demand of the emperor, whether, as 
wad of the houſe of Auſtria, He in- 
ends to tive in peace and good 
inderſtancing with the Freneh na- 
fon; or Whether he renounces alt 
teaties and conventions directed a- 
kinſt the ſovereignty, independ- 
ence, and ſafety of the nation? 


3. The king ſhall Ve itvfted to 


&lare to the emperor, that in caſe 


teſhall, before the 1ſt of May next, 


bil to give full and entire ſatisfac- 
don upon all the points above ſtated, 
tis filence, as well as every evaſive 


i dilatory anſwer, / will be conſi- 


tered as a declaration of war. 


% 


4. The king ſhall be invited to 
adopt the moſt efficacivns meaſures 
to put the troops in 4 ſtate to take 
the field upon the firſt orders they 
may receive. 6 Not 


4 wo 8 


— — — 
Leit fun ide King i nt National 
Aſſembly, in Anfeber 1s the pres 
ceding Decree. Ma Rn 
© Pris, Jag. 28, 
. Gentlemen, ...: .... 
I have examined the invitation; 
in the form of a decree, which you 
ented to me on the 25th inſtant. 

ou know that by the conſtitution 
it belongs to me Alone to entertain 
pdltical connex ions abroad ; to 
ronduet negoc iatibus; and that the 
legiſlative body cannot deliberate 
on war, but om my formal and 
neceſfary propoſition. Unddubt. 
edly, you may require of me te 
take into confideration -whatever 
interefts the ſafety and the Uignity 
of the nation ; but the form you 
have adopted is open to important 
obſervations. I ſniall'not enter into 
them at preſem. The importance of 
circumſtances obliges mg do attend 


more to maintaining the 
of our ſentiments, Kan bs feen 
my conſtitutional rights. 
I muſt therefore acquaint you, 
that I Have demanded of the em- 
more than fiſteen days ago, 
a poſitive explanation on the prin- 
cipal articles which are the object 
of your invitation. I have obſerved 
toward him the reſpect vHctiĩ pow. 
ers mutually owe to one andther. 
If we are to have war, let us not 
have to reproach ourſelves with 
having provoked it by any wrong 
on our part. This certainty alone 
can aid us to ſupport the unavoid- 
able evils it muſt bring with it. 
1 feel that it is glorious for mie 
to 


* 
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to ſpeak in the name of a nation 
which diſplays ſo high a degree of 
courage, and I know how to make 
the moſt of this incalculable means 
of force; but what more ſincere 

f of my attachment to the con- 
ution can I give than to employ 
as much circumſpection in the ne- 
gociations that tend to peace, as 
cclerity in the preparations, which 
will enable us, if neceſ; 
the field in- fix weeks. The moſt 
unquiet diſtruſt can find nothing in 
this conduct but the conciliation of 
all my F 
remind the afſembly of it, forbids 
mixing any emotion of enthuſiaſm 
in our deciſion on war. Such a 
deciſion ought to be an act moſt 
maturely conſidered, for it is to 
pronounce, in the name of our 
country, that her intereſt requires 
of us the ſacrifice.of a great number 
of her children. I am watchful, 
in the mean time, for the honour 
and the ſecurity of the nation; and 
I ſhall accelerate, with all my pow- 
er, the moment of acquainting, 
the natioual aſſembly, whether we 
may depend upon peace, or whe- 
ther 1 muſt propoſe War. | | 
© (Signed) Lovis. 
(Underfigned) M. L. F. Duroxr. 


Letter from the King ta tie National 
- Agembly, reſpecting certain Reports 
of ks Intention to leave: Fa, 
„e 
Gentlemen, wy | 
have already mentioned to 
ſome of you the reports which are 
ſpread about my pretended leaving 
Faris; I thonglit that what I men- 
tioned of it would have been ſuf- 
ficient for diſcrediting theſe reports; 
but as evil-minded people continue 
ropropagate them, in order to alarm 


arts, 


„to take 


duties. Humanity, and I 
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the inhabitants of Paris, and to ca- 
lumniate my intentions, I will ex. 
plain myſelf clearly on my way of 


thinking. 
I kno the duties which the con- 
ſtitution impoſes upon me: I will 


always fulfil them; but I alſo know 
the rights it gives me, and I will 
never refuſe myſelf the power of 
making uſe of them. Nothing 
2 me at Paris but my will 
of being there, as 1 think my 
preſence neceſſary; and I de- 
clare, that I will and ſhall remain 
there; and whenever J ſhall have 
reaſons to leave it, I ſhall not diſ- 
guiſe them. 

I have to add, that if a perſon 
is not quite deprived of the uſe of 


his ſenſes, or incurably perverſe, 


he cannot entertain the leaſt doubt 
of my inviolable attachment to tlie 
welfare of the nation, and the in- 
habitants of Paris. | 


(Signed) 


” 
_ jp" IE 
* n 


Letter from the King to the National 
f R reſpecting their Cen- 
plainti againſt the Miniſter of ile 
| Marine, Feb. 29. 0 | 


Louis. 


Gentlemen, 

I have examined the obſervati- 
ons which the zeal and ſolicitude 
the national aſſembly have induced 
it to addreſs to me upon the co 
of the miniſter of the marine. 
ſhall always receive with pleaſure 
thoſe communications which 
thinks uſeful to make. The obſer- 
vations ; which have been ſent me 
from the. aſſembly appear to me 
abſolutely to come within the num 
ber of thoſe ſubjects upon which 
it had declared itſelf incompetent 
to deliberate. I at that time gave 
an account of thoſe anſwers which 


M. Bertraud had preſented a 
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theſe various complaints, and 

— coincided with the . 
{-mbly, Since that time; no well- 
founded complaint has been made 


relative to the different — — 
of his adminiſtration, all com- 
munications from the colonies, 
from commercial bodies, and from 
the naval nts, preſent teſ- 
timonies of his zeal —— uſeful ſer- 
vices. In a word, as he has been 

ched with no breach of the 
law, I ſhould think myſelf unjuſt, 


uy were Ito withdraw my confidence 
ave from him. To conclude, miniſters 
diſ- know well, that the only way to 
obtain and preſerve my, confidence, 
ſon is to cauſe the laws to be executed 
. vith energy and fidelity. 
** (Signed) - Lovis. 
the (Counterſigned) M. L. Duron r. 
in- 1 . 
The King's Speech to the National 
5 Aſſembly, greſ ding to declare War 
= againſt the King of | Bokemia and 
; Hungary, April 20. 
10 
Me Gentlemen, . * | . 
14 I have come among you for 


an object of the higheſt im- 
mes in the preſent circum- 

ces. My miniſter of foreign 
affairs will read to you the report 
which he made to mein council on 
— ſituation with regard to Ger- 


The miniſter for foreign affairs 
then went up, and ſtanding by the 
king's fide, read the report, which 
the king had notified to the af. 
ſembly, oat | | 
\ Minute of the Cabinet Council of 

France, addreſſed to the King. 
When you took an oath of fide- 
ity to the conſtitution, 0 be» 


. encoura 
houſe of 
. treaty of 1756 has found us good 
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came the object of the hatred of 
the enemies of liberty. No natu- 
ral tie could ſtop— no motive of 
(alliance, of neighbourhood, of 
propriety, could prevent their en- 
mity. Your ancient allies eraſed 
your name out of the liſt of deſ- 
ts, and from that moment they 
orgot your majeſty's fidelity. The 
emigrants, rebels to the laws of 
their country, are gone beyond the 
frontiers to [— a yuilty aggreſ- 
ſion againſt France. They with to 
carry into its boſom fire and ſword. 
Their rage would have been impo- 


tent if the foreign princes had not 
ſeconded, and encouraged: their 
criminal manceuvres. houſe 


off Auſtria has done every'thing to 


their audacity. 
Auſtria, which ſince the 


and faithful allies! This treaty, 
Sire, ſubjected us to the ambitious 
views of this houſe. She e 
us in all her wars, to which ſhe 
called us as her allies. We have 
been prodigal of our blood in the 
cruel tragedies of deſpotiſm. The 
inſtant that the Houſe- of Auſtria 
ſaw ſhe could no longer govern us 
for her purpoſes, ſhe became our 
enemy. E 1 
It was Auſtria that had ſtirred 
up againſt France the reſtleſs north- 
ern potentate, whoſe tyrannical 
phrenzy had at laſt made him fall 
under the ſword of an aſſaſſin.— It 
was Auſtria, who, in circumſtances 
of which Euro Wall judge, adviſed 
one party of Frenchmen to take up 
arms againſt the other. The note 
of the court of Vienna, of the 
18th of Februaty, was in truth a 
declaration of war; M. Kaunitz 
there avows the league of the pow - 
ers againſt France. The death of 
Leopold ought to have made ſome 
change in this ambitious ſyſtem, 
but we have ſcea the contrary. | 
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The note of the 18thof March, 
is the ultimatum of the court _ the. French people. Frenchmen 


Vienna This note is more 
voking ſeill than the former. 
king of Hungary wiſhes. that we 
ſhould ſubmit our conftitution to 
his reviſion; and — does not diſ. 
femble the project of armin French- 
men aj A ents, s 05 
Sies continues the minkfier, in 
me with the adminiſtration 


of 
N of you the- 
— proceed to well — the 
truth. It reſults from this meaſure, 
that the treaty of 1556, is broken 
in fact, on the ide of . Auſtria, 
That the maintenance of 4 
— 2 — is an act of 
hoftility againſt France; and, that 
— ought this inſtant to order: 
Noailles, your ambaſſador, to 
quit the court of Vienna, without 
faking leave. Sire, the Auſtrian 
trodps ate on the march<the 
camps are marked out —fortreſſes 
are building. The nation, by its 
eath, on the 14th of july, has 
declared that any man who' ſhall 
accede to an unconſtitutional ne- 
gociation, is a traitor. The delay 
ted to Auſtria is expired —your 
onour is attacked - the nation is 
inſultedz therefore, there remains 
for you no other part to take, but 
to make to the national — the 
formal propoſition of war = 
the king of enen an 


The Wille 7 1 25 KEY this 
minute, the King e 
ſpeech. FO * 
You hive an Meſſievrs, the 
deliberation and the deciſion of 
my council. I adopt their deter- 
mination. It is conformable to the 
wiſh, many times expreſſed, of the 
national aſſembly, and to that 
which has been addreſſed to me by 
many dyltrifts of France. It ap- 


en affairs, you have im- Hun 
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pears to me to be the wiſh of al 


o- prefer war ta 4 ruinous anxiety, 
and to an humiliating ſtate, which 
we compromiſes aur conſtitution, and 
_ dignity.: I have done every 

— 2 avert war—but I judge 
it indiſpenſable; I — 
in the terms of our- conſtitution, 
to propaſe to . formally. to declare 
way againſt N 1 Bohemia. and 


| Tux deere Amir, 


07 Sire, 9 

The aſſembly in i ts 
deliberate on the [propoſition 1 
which your majeſty has made to 
them. They will addreſs to you, 
by a meſſage, / the reſult of their 
deliberation, 


5 As Nathnal 2 
fre fo te Ne Þril 20, 7 


* — ++ 
1 


— — 


Sire, 
2 national aſſembly hre 
Fw £4 it their duty to ads to 1 t 
ination on the p- { 
re you made to them, yr { 
declaring war a the kin F 
Bohemia and ung: Mer t 
e us to prefent t fel r deere fot 4 
you! majeſty's ſanction. It is ton. 
formable to the wiſh that you have n 
expreſſed to them, It js the reſult al 
of the e gonſtant ſolicituck i 
of the ele ſentatives and is 
the hereditary repreſentative of the 
nation, for maintaining its dignity, 
its 1 ey in con itution. 


Tus King“ $ Avewan. 


I ſhall take the decree of the 
national aſſembly into deep conli- 
deration. It involves the moſt im - 


portant intereſts of the nation. 
Derree 


{ 


* 


r ble 


Aſſembly "of France, againſt the 
ling of - Bohemia ayd Hungary, 
The national aſſembly, deli- 
derating on the formal propoſition 


court of Vienna, in contempt of 
treaties, has continued to grant 
an open protection to the French 
rebels ; it has excited and 
formed a concert with ſeveral 
powers of Europe agaiaſt the inde- 


rench nation: g 

That Francis I. king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, has by his notes 
of the 18th of March and jth of 


concert, 

That notwithſtanding the pro- 
poſition made to him by the note 
of 11th of March, 1792, to re- 
duce, on both ſides, to a peace 


. 3 continued and 
increaſed the hoſtile tions. 
That he has — Rl 
the ſovereignty of the — na- 
tion, by declaring that he would 
ſupport the pretenſions of the 
German princes, poſſeſſionaries in 
France, to. whom the French na- 
tion have continued to offer in- 
demnifications. | 

That he has attempted to divide 
the French citizens, and. to arm 
them againſt one-another, by offer- 
ing ſupport to the malecontents 
in the concert of the powers; 
conſidering, in fine, that the refuſal 
of an anſwer to the laſt diſpatches 


no longer any hope to obtain, by 
the means of amicable negociation, 
the redreſs of thoſe different griev- 
ances, and amounts to a declara- 
tion of war, decrees that there ex- 
ts a caſe of urgency. 


of the king; conſidering that the 


ce and ſecurity. of the 


April laſt, refuſed to renounce this 


eſtabliſhment the troops on the 


of the king of the French, leaves 
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The national aſſembly declares, 
that the French . faithful to 


the 2 conſecrated by the 


conſtitution, nat to undertake 
war with the view of making con- 
ones, and never to employ its 
rce againſt ' the liberty of any 
people, take up arms in defence 
of their liberty and their inde- 
pendence only; that the war into 
which they are compelled to enter, 
is not a war of nation againſt na- 
ae but the j ence of a free 
zeople, againſt the unjuſt oppreſ- 
| > of 4 — That the 
French will never confound their 
brothers with their enemies; that 
they will neglect nothing to ſoften 
the rigours of war; to preſerve 
their property, and prevent it from 
ſuſtaiving any injury, and to bring 
down upon the heads of thoſe a- 
lone, who league themſelves agai 
bee i adore all t foreign 
That it ado thoſe foreign- 
ers who, K 4 4 -n the cauſe of ita 
enemies, ſhall join its | any 
conſecrate their efforts to the de- 
fence of freedom; that. it will even 
favour, by all the means in its 
power, their ſettlement, in France, 
Deliberating on the formal pro- 
poſitions of the king, and after 
9 decreed. the cate of urgen- 
Cy, national aſſembly decrees 
war againſt the king of Hungary 


2 


Addreſs 'of M. La Fayette to li 
Army upon their Marel, May 1. 


Soldiers of the country, 

The legiſlative body, and the 
king in the name of the French 
people, have declared war. Since 
the country, by the conſtitutional 
organs of its will, calls us to its de- 

9 fence, 


% 
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«Fence, what citizen can refuſe his 
mT” 

At the moment, in which we 
firſt obey the oath, pronounced 
upon the altar of the federation by 
the nation in arms, I wiſh to in- 
form 72 of my intentions, and 
remind you of my principles. 

Iam convinced, by the experience 
of a life devoted to liberty, that it 
can exiſt only among citizens ſub- 

_ to — laws, as it _ be de- 
fended only by troops conſentin 
to — Or Ont 40 
I have ſerved the people without 
flattering them, and in my conſtant 
oppoſttion to licentiouſneſs and an- 
archy, have incurred the hatred of all 
the ambitious and all the factious. 
Now, that the army expects of me not 
pernicious compliances, but an in- 
flexible diſcipline, it is by rigor- 
- ouſly fulfilling this duty that Iſhall 
-juſtify the affeRion which it grants 
and the eſteem which it owes me. 
But when I ſubje& freemen to the 
imperious will of a chief, we ſhould 
all know, general, officers, ſoldiers, 
that, in this war, become a deadly 
combat between our principles and 
the pretenſions of deſpots, the rights 
of every citizen, and- the ſafe 
of all are involved. The conſti- 
tution, to which we are ſworn, the 
ſacred cauſe of liberty and equality, 
'are involved in it. The conteſt is 
'for the national ſovereignty, under 
Which there can be no compro- 
miſe with any combination of 
ſtrength or with any dangers, 
without betraying, not 'only the 
French people, but all humanity. 

Soldiers of liberty, to deſerve 
theſe bleſſings it is not ſufficient to 
be brave. Your general ought to 
foreſee and order you to obey, Be 
generous ; reſpect the enemy when 
diſarmed. Troops, which always 
-give quarter, and receive it not, 
'will be for evcr invincible. Be 


the triump 


tions will 


the 


placed upon an irrefragable foun- 
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diſintereſted; let not the degrading 
hope of pillage ever ſully the no- 
bleneſs of Four motives, Be Ku. 
mane : that our ſentiments may be 
admired and our laws bleſſed, 
wherever we go. , Be, in ſhort, 
like your pos reſolved: to fee 
of liberty or to die. 

Soldiers of the conſtitution, fear 
not, that it may ceaſe to watch 
for you, while you fight for it; 
do not believe, that while you 
ate gone forth to combat for 
your —_— inteſtine commo. 
iſturb your homes. 

The legiſlative body, and the 
king, will doubtleſs unite them- 
ſelves intimately in this deciſive 
moment, to ſecure the empire of 
Perſons and property 
will be reſpected; civil and religi- 
ous liberty will never be profaned; 
aceable citizen will be re- 
ſpeed, whatever may be his opi- 
nion : the guilty will be puniſhed, 
whatever may be their pretexts; 
all parties will be diſſol ved; and 
the conſtitution will prevail alone 
both over the rebels, who attack 
it by open force, and over the trai- 
tors, who, in diſgracing it by their 
vile paſſions, ſeem to have ſworn to 
make it feared at home and ſuſ. 
ed abroad, Yes; we fhal 
ve this reward for our laboursand 
our blood. Let us adhere then 
with confidence to the choſen fe- 
7 of the people, who 
ve ſworn not to avoid the duties 
of the conſtitution, as we will not 
its dangers; to the hereditary te- 
preſentative, that citizen king, 
whoſe throne the conſtitution has 


dation; and to all the other depo- 
ſitaries of the powers delegated by 
the conſtitution. 

They all know, that the uſe ot 
that authority is a duty for them, 
to whom the. conſtitution has 

puted 
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med it, as obedience is for thoſe 
tom ſhe has ſubmitted to it; and 
that they may tranſgreſs the laws, 
by not doing what theſe preſcribe, 
* well as by doing what they pro- 
hibit, Let us adhere to 8 na- 
tonal guards, whom a riſing con- 
es found united for its eſta- 
viſhment, whom the conſtitution 
in danger will find always ready to 
&fend it, and whoſe patriotiſm 
ill render glorious the calumnies 
which may be ſhared with them. 

As for us, — the arms 
vhich liberty has conſecrated and 
the Declaration of Rights, let us 
narch to the enemy. 


(Signed) La Faxxrre. 


— —ͤ—-k — 


e Fette . Ce 
armed for the Defence of the 
Country | 


The fate of our liberty; that, 
perhaps, of n the world, 
8 in your hands. e do not tell 
you of our confidence; that, like 
your courage, is unbounded. We 
ure not provoked the war; and, 
when the king propoſed to us to 
rvenge, at length, the outrages 
won the national dignity, .we 
rliſted, for a long time, the wiſh 
apreſſed by the general indignation 
« the French. A good and free 
frople cake up arms with regret; 
wt they take them not in vain; 
dey triumph, or they break them 
ln their hands. The tortures and 
dame of an eternal ſervitude 
vould not ſufficiently puniſh a na- 
ton, who ſhould ſuffer their liber- 
y to eſcape them, after having 
Onquered it, ; 

And what object can be more 
worthy of your courage? The 


* 
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period is paſſed, in which French 


warriors, the docile inſtruments of 
one man's will, armed themſelves 
only to defend the intereſts, the 
caprice, or the paſſions of kin 
At preſent, yourſelves, your chil- 
dren, your own rights, are to be 
defended. We muft conquer, or 
return to the dominion of feudal 
privileges, of arbitrary impriſon- 
ment, and of every ſort of taxation, 
oppreſſion, and ſervitude. Your in- 
dividual happineſs, the happineſs of 
allthoſe whoare dear toyou, are thus 
nearly connected with the ſafety of 
the country. But thoſe are un- 
worthy to defend it, who do not 
add virtues to courage. The men 
whom we fight to day, are our 
brothers ; to-morrow, perhaps, t 
will be our friends. Intrepid in 
— * firm in mis fortunes; mo- 

e er victory; generous to 
priſoners; ſuch os a free 
Crimes, notwithſtanding, have been 
committed! The laws will puniſh, 
in their juſt ſeverity, all outrages 
againſt the rights of nations, and 
the ſacred rights of nature. Re- 
wards, on the contrary, will at- 
tend faithful warriors ; their names 
will obtain for ever the gratitnde 
and the homage of all the friends 
of liberty; and, if they die in 
battle, their children be the 
children of the country. 

As for us, immoveable in the 
midſt of political ſtorms, we ſhall 
watch over all ftratagems, over all 
the enemies of the empire. The 
ver ſhall ſee * we are the 
repreſentatives of a great 
— timid ſubjects of — 
kings in Europe. We have ſworn 
not to capitulate either with pride, 
or tyranny; we ſhall keep our 


oath, — . Death—Death—er Fic 

tory and Equality !”" 
But, to aſſure victory, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that dicipline ſhould regu: 
ate 
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late all the movements of courage; 
and that diſtruſt ſhould hong 
oy or deſtroy them. There can 

no triumph without the abſolute 
obedience af Jaldiers to their oth, 
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cers, to their general without 
conſtaut and fraternal union. The 
enemies of the country know, that 
you will repulſe with horror, him 
Who would leſſen your civic zeal, 
your unalterable fidelity; but it is 
even in your virtues that t 
Kek the means of ſeducing you. 
Affecting to ſhare. your patriotiſm, 
they mingle with the expreſſion of 
it, both in their converſation and 
writings, the inſinuation of a ſen- 
ument, which produces, at firſt, 
but a ſlight uneaſineſs, and ends 
zin the moſt blameable diſtruſt, 
They talk to you only of treaſon 
and perfidy, Obſerve attentively 
thoſe, who hold this 

and preſently you will — 
under whatever name they may 
ſhelter themſelves, that they are 


12 only the emiſſaries, or the 


d writers of the enemies of 
French liberty. 

Warriors, obſerve the ſecond 
battalion of Paris; the th regi- 
ment of chaſſeuts, ci-devant Lan- 


guedac the zd regiment of huſ- 


ars, ci-devant Eſterhazy ; and the 
49th regiment of infantry, ci-de- 
vant Vintimille. It is amongſt 
yourſelves, that we are-happy to 
find examples for you. . 
truſted, obeyed, and merited well 
of the country. 
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Confidential Letter fron the King of 


the French to the King of Eng 
land. | 
Paris, May 1, 
Sir, my brother, | 


T ſend this letter by M. Chauve- | 
kn, whom I have appointed my 


language; 
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miniſter plenipotentiary at your WH 
majeſty's court. I embrace this | 
opportunity to expreſs to your ma. 

Jelty, how ſenſible I am of all the 

public marks of affection you have 

E me. I thank you for not 

having became a party to the con. Wl 7 
cert formed by certain powers 
againſt France. Fram this I {ee 
you have formed a better judy. 
meant of my true intereſts, and a 
more correct opinion of the ſtate 
of France. Between our two 
countries new Connexions ought 
to take place. I think I ſee the 
remains of that rivalſhip which 
has done ſo much miſchief to both, J 
wearing daily away. It becomes 
two kings, who have diſtinguiſhed 
their reigns by a conſtant deſire to 
promote the happineſs of their 
people, to connect themſelves by 
ſuch ties, as will appear to be du- WW; 
rable, in proportion as the two 
nations ſhall have clearer views of 
their own intereſts. I have every 
reaſon to be fatisfied with your 
majeſty's ambaſſador at my court, 
If I do not give the ſame rank toll... 
the miniſter whom I have ſent to 
your's, you will nevertheleſs per- 
ceive, that by aſſociating in the 
miſſion with him M. de Tallerand 
who, by the letter of the conſtitu- 
tion, can aſſume no public cha- 
rater, I conſider the ſucceſs of the 
alliance in which I wiſh you to 
concur with as much zeal as | 
do, as of the higheſt importance. 
I conſider it as neceſſary to the 
ability, to the reſpecti ve conſlity- 
tions, and the internal tranquillity 
of our two kingdoms; and I wil 
add, that our union ought to com- 


mand peace to Europe. 
I am your, good brother, 
.  . (Signed) Lorz. 


Ns 
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Yes preſented to Lord Grenville, Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Afairs, 


ly M. Chauvelin, the French Am- 
baſador, May 12. 


The underſigned, miniſter pleni- 
potentiary of his majeſty the 
king of the French, has orders 
to tranſmit to his excellency 
lord Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate 
for the department of foreign 
atfairs, the following note: 


The king of the French, in ſend- 
ig a miniſter plenipotentiary to 
London, has ſpecially charged him 
bcommence his miſſion, by mani- 
ſiting to the Britiſh, government 
de powerful reaſons which have 
ktermined France to declare war 
want the king of Hungary and 
Johemia, He thinks that he owes 
tlis explanation to the purity of 
the intentions that animate him, 
s well as to the laws of good 
;eohbourhood, and to the value 
wich he attaches to every thing 
that can maintain mutual confi- 
ence and friendſhip between two 
be tions, which now more than ever 
nene motives. to draw them more 
coſely to each other. 

Having become the king of a 
re nation; after having ſworn 
be agents to maintain the conſtitu- 
ton which the nation formed for 
elf, he could not but feel moſt 
wfoundly all the attacks that 
dere made againſt that conſtitu- 
bn, and his probity commanded 

im to counteract and prevent 
dem. 

The king ſaw a grand conſpiracy 
ned againſt France. This league 
wered, under an inſulting pity 
r him, the preparations of their 
ns: and his majeſty has had 
grief to count among them, 


fn Frenchmen, whoſe fidelity 
1792, 
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the moſt powerful motives, and 
the moſt particular ties ought to 
have guaranteed. 
The king did not omit to try the 
means of perſuaſion to recall them 
to their duty, and to diſſipate this 
threatening 4 which ſupport- 
ed and ſtrengthened their criminal 
hopes. But the emperor Leopold, 
the declared mover and chief of 
this vaſt plot, and after his deceaſe, 
Francis, king of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, did not ſatisfy any of the 
frank and reiterated demands of the 
king. After having exhauſted, by 
delays and vague anſwers, the pa- 
tience of the French; worn out 
every day by new provocations, the 
princes have ſucceſſively avowed 
the coalition of the powers againſt 


France ; they did not deny the part 
the 


had taken, nor conceal that 
which they intended to take. Far 
from being diſpoſed to diſſolve the 
plot by their influence, they tried 
to connect with it facts, heretofore 
foreign to it, and upon which 
France has never refuſed juſtice to 


the perſons intereſted; and, as if 
'the king of Hungary denied to 


conſecrate the perpetuity of his 
attack againſt the er of the 
French empire, he has declared 
that this coalition, equally injuri- 
ous to the king and the nation, 
could not ceaſe ſo long as France 


ſhould preſerve the ſerious motives 


that have provoked the commence- | 
ment—that is to ſay, ſo long as 
France, jealous of her independ- 
ence, ſhall not relax from our new 
conſtitution. 

Such an anſwer, preceded and 
ſupported by 3133 the moſt 
eu hoſtile, and by an ill- 
diſſembled protection of rebels, 
could not appear to the national 
afſembly, to the king, and to all 
France, but as a maniteſt aggreſſion : 
for it was an actual commencement 

(G) of 
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of war to announce that they were 
collecting the materials for it: that 
they were calling together their 
forces from all parts, to conſtrain the 
inhabitants of a country to alter the 
form of government which they had 
freely choſen, and which they had ſworn 
to defend. This was the ſenſe, and 
the ſubſtance of all the evaſive 
anſwers of the miniſters of the em- 
peror, and of the king of Hungary, 
totheſimple and honeſtexplanations 
which the kin wb. 

Thus the, king is conſtrained to 
enter upon a war, which was, in 
truth, already declared againſt him, 
but religioully faithful to the prin- 
ciples of her conſtitution, whatever 
may be ultimately the fate of this 
war, France repels all idea of ag- 

ndizement:—ſhe wiſhes to pre- 
erve her limits, her liberty, her 
conſtitution, and her incommutable 
right to reform herſelf, when ſhe 
ſhall think proper. She can never 
conſent, that under any pretext, 
-foreign powers ſhall undertake to 
give her laws, or dare to entertain 
the hope of doing ſo; but this pride, 
ſo natural and fo juſt, is a ſure 
—— to all the powers that 
ave not provoked her, not only 
of her conſtantly pacific diſpoſi- 
tions, but alſo of the reſpe& which 
the French will ſhew at all times to 
the laws, the uſages, and all the 
forms of government of other na- 
tions. The king alſo wiſhes that 
they ſhall know that he will loudly 
diſcountenance, and with ſeverity, 
all thoſe of his agents at foreign 
courts, at peace with France, who 
ſhall dare to deviate for an inſtant 
from this ſacred reſpect, either by 
fomenting or favouring inſurrection a- 
gaiuſt eſtabliſted order, or by interfer- 
ing, in any manner whatever, in the 
internal politics of the flates, under 
the pretext of a projelytiſm, which, 
exerciſed, among friendly powers, 
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would be a direct violation of the right 


of nations, 


The king —＋ that the Britiſh 
overnment will find in this expo. 
tion the inconteſtable juſtice and 
neceſſity of the war which the 
French nation ſupports againſt the 
King of Hungary and Bohemia 
and that they will find alſo a com- 
mon principle of liberty and inde 
pendence, of which his Britannic 
majeſty will not be leſs jealous tha 
France; for England alſo is free 
becauſe it is her will to be fo, and 
certainly ſhe has not ſuffered, and 
would not ſuffer other powers te 
come and force her to change the 
conſtitution which ſhe adopted, not 
that they ſhould lend the ſmalleſ 
ſupport to her rebel ſubjects, nut 
that they ſhould preſume to med 
dle, under any pretext, in her inter 
nal diſputes, an 
Perſuaded that his Britannic m 
jeſly does not deſire leſs ardenth 
than himſelf, to ſee conſolidated 
and drawn more tight, the good 
underſtanding and union that ſub 
ſiſt between the two nations; th 
king deſires, that conformably i 
the treaty of navigation and com 
merce of the 26th of Septembe 
1786, his Britannic majeſty ſhal 

rohibit all the ſubjects of Gre: 
Britain and Ireland (and publil 
the order in the uſual way throuy 
the two kingdoms, and the iſlan 
and countries dependent thereon 
from committing any hoſtility 3 
gainſt French ſhips at ſea: and th 
they ſhall not take out any paten 
commiſſion, or letters of reprii 
from different princes, or ſtates; 
war with France, or to make ule 
any way of ſuch patents or col 
miſſions. 

The king deſires, beſides, that 1 

the articles of the ſaid treaty, whit 
have reference to the caſe of 0! 
of the contracting powers being 
She 8 \ : 


y 
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war, and particularly articles 3, 
16, 39, 40, and 41, ſhall be punc- 
tually obſerved and executed, as 
his majeſty is on bis part determin- 
edto do in all the ſtipulations of 
the ſaid treaty. 

(Signed) 

London, 15th May. 


CHAUVELIN. 
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Proclamation of the king of Great 

Britain, reſpecting the War be- 
tween the moft Chriſtian King and 
the King of Hungary, May 25. 


By the Kino, A PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE R. 

Whereas hoſtilities have broken 
but between the moſt chriſtian king 
and the king of Hungary; his ma- 
ety, for the preſervation and con- 
inuance of friendſhip and on 


C ma 
ently 


idate i between him and their ſaid majeſ- 
goodies, doth by this his royal procla- 
t ſub tation (with the advice of his privy 


council) ſtrictly prohibit and forbid 
ul his ſubje&s whatſoever to take 
ny commiſſion at ſea from any 
foreign prince or ſtate, againſt any 
ther foreign prince or — now 
u amity with his majeſty, or their 
ſubjects, or by virtue or under co- 
bur of any ſuch commithon al: 
ready taken. or kereafter to be 
ken, to ſet or employ any veſſel 
ſhip of war, 6r to — as ma- 
mers in any ſhip which ſhall be 
employed againſt any prince or 
late now in amity with his majeſ- 
Nor their ſubjects, during the pre- 

t war. And all his majeiiy's 
jects are required to take notice 
this his royal command, and 
0 conform themſelves to the ſame, 
Yon pain cf incurring his majeſ- 
Is high diſpleaſure, and of being 
Pmſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 

aw and juſtice, And whereas 
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the moſt chriſtian king hath cauſed 
application to be made to his ma- 
jeſty, that his majeſty would, con- 
formably co the article of tne trea- 
ty of navigation and commerce, 
concluded at Verſailles 26th of 
September, 1786, renew and pub- 
liſh in all his dominions and coun- 
tries the ſtrict and expreſs prohi- 
bit. ons contained in the ſaid article; 
his majeſty doth hereby ſt ily 
forbid all his ſubjects to receive any 
commiſſion for ming an —_ 
at ſea as privateers, or letters © 
repriſals, from any enemy of the 
moiſt chriſtian king, or, by virtue 
or under colour ot ſuch commiſ- 
ſions or repriſals, to diſturb, infeſt, 
or any ways damage his ſubjects; 
or to arm ſhips as privateers, or to 
o out to ſea therewith, under the 
evereſt puniſhments that can be 
inflicted on the tranſgreſſors, bes 
ſides being liable to make full reſ- 
titution and ſatisfaction to thoſe to 
whom they have done any damage. 
Given at our court at St. James's 
the 25th day of May, 1792; 
in the 32d year of our reign, 
GOD fave the KING, 


5 
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Mete preſented by M. Chauvelin, tht 
French Miniſter at the Court of 
London, to Lord Grenville, May 
24, reſvefing the Protlamation of 
the 21ft of May, againſt ſeditious 
Publicationt, Sc. See Page (52). 


The underſigned, miniſter pleni- 

tentiary from the king of the 
— td his Britannie majeſty, 
has the honour to inform lord 
Grenville, miniſter of ſtate for the 
foreign department— 

That the royal protlathation, 
publiſhed on the 2 1ſt of the preſent 
month, and communicated to the 
two houſes of parlizment, con- 
tains ſome expreſſions which ap- 
(Ga) pear, 


— 


„(no doubt, contrary to the 
intentions of the Britiſh miniſtry) 
to give credit to the erroneous opi- 
nions which the enemies of France 
ſtrive to propagate, relative to the 
intentions of Great Britain. 

If individuals of this kingdom 
have entered into a foreign correſ- 
pondence, tending to excite trou- 
bles; and if, as the proclamation 
ſeems to inſinuate, ſome French- 
men have entered into their views, 
this is a cifcumſtance unconnected 
with the French nation, the legiſ- 
lative body, the king, and his 
miniſters ; it is a fact entirely un- 
known to them, entirely repugnant 
to all the principles of juſtice, and 
which, on being known, will be 
umverſally condemned throughout 
France, 

Ind-pendently of thoſe princi- 
ples of juſtice, from which a free 
people ought never to depart ; if 
any one is anxious to reflect can- 
didly on the true intereſts of the 
French nation, is it not evident 
that they muſt be anxious for the 
internal peace, and the ſtability and 
duration of the conſtitution of a 
country, which they already look 
upon as a natural ally ? 

Is not this the ſole reaſonable 
wiſh which a people can form, who 
perceive ſo many efforts exerted 
againſt their liberty ? 

The miniſter plenipotentiary of 
France, — penetrated with 
theſe truths and maxims of uni ver- 


ſal morality, has already developed 


them in an official note preſented 
to the Britiſh miniſtry, by the ex- 


| preſs order of his court, on the 


i5th of the preſent month. 
The honour of France, the defire 
which ſhe entertains to preſerve 


and augment the good intelligence 


between the two countries, and the 
neceſſity of obviating all doubts on 
this ſubject, requiring that it ſhould 


ject o 


* 


n. 


acquire all poſſible publicity, the 
underſigned miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary begs lord Grenville to obtain 
permiſſion from his Britannic ma. 
jeſty, to communicate the preſent 
official note to the two houſes 6 
parliament, before they deliberate 
on the proclamation of the 21 of 
May. He alſo ſeizes this oppor. 
tunity to renew the teſtimonies of 
his high eſteem and reſpe for his 
excellency, 

CHAVUVELIN, 


Miniſter plenipotentiary of France, 


= 


Lord Grenville's Anſwer to the pre 
ceding Note, May 15. 


I have the honour, fir, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a note, 
which you addreſſed to me, of th 
date </| yeſterday. Deſiring wit 
ardour and ſincerity to maintain, 
in all affairs which I may have the 
honour to treat of with you, the 
harmony and cordiality ſuitable to 
the intentions of the king, it | 
with regret that I find myielf un. 
der the neceſſity of making the fol- 
2 obſervations upon the ſub- 
this piece: 

I am perſuaded that it canno 
have been, in the leaſt, your in- 
tention to depart from the ruics 
and forms eſtabliſhed in this king- 
dom for the correſpondence of the 
miniſters of foreign powers wit 
the king's ſecretary of ſtate in this 
department: but it is impoſſible tor 
me not to remark, that, in your 
laſt note, the reference is folely 
to a communication which you 
deſired me to make to the. two 
chambers of parliament, before 
they deliberate upon a ſubject wit 
which you appear to believe that 
they will be occupied. I muß 
therefore, obſerve to you, fir, that, 


in my quality of ſecretary of 74 


Foy sL rc 


the 
ten- 
tain 


y his majeſty, I cannot receive 
communication on the part 


mole of laying it before the 
a and of taking the orders 


N dcliberations of the two cham- 


{t of: of parliament, as well as the 
Por-emmunications which it niay pleaſe 
s ot 


| majeſty to make to them, re- 
tre to the affairs of the kingdom, 
objects entirely foreign from 
[diplomatic correſpondence, and 
wo which it- is impoſſible for me 
þ enter into any diſcuſſion what- 
with the miniſters of other 


parts. 
This, fir, is the only anſwer 
tich it ts poſſible for me to make 


l with reſpect to its form, as 
s object, cannot be conſidered 
2 regular and official communi- 
Won, I ſhall always have the 
teſt pleaſure in reporting to 
$ majeſty the aſſurances which 
u may be authorized to give me 
that purpoſe of the amicable diſ- 
wtions of your court; ind I en- 
tt you to accept my expreſſion 
the eſteem and the high conſide- 
on with which I have the 
hour to be, &c. 
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from M. La Fayette to the 
National Aſſembly | 
mnched Camp of Maubeuge, 
me 16, 1792, 4th year of Liberty. 
Gentlemen, | 
the moment, too long delayed, 


your attention to great public 
rſs, and point out among our 
gers, the conduct of a miniſtry, 
h my correſpondence has long 
at, *ccuſed, I am informed that, 
* iked by its diviſions, it has 
under its own intrigues ; for, 


i foreign miniſter, but for the 


his majeſty upon it; and that 


the note in queſtion, which, as 


maps, at which I am going to 
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, undoubtedly, it is not by ſacrificing 
three colleagues, from their own 


inſignificance the mere creatures of 
his power, that the leaſt excuſable, 


(:01) 


the moſt notorious oftheſe miniſters, - 


will have cemented in the king's 
council his equivocal and ſand; . 
lous exiſtence. 


It is not enough, however, that 


this branch of the government 


ſhould be delivered from a baneful 


influence. , The public weal is in 


danger; the fate of France depends 


chiefly on her repreſentatives; from 
them the nation expects her ſalva- 


tion. But, when ſhe gave herſelf a 
conſtitution, ſhe preſeribed to them 


the only courſe by which they can 
ſave her. 4 | 


Perſuaded, gentlemen, that as the 


rights of man are the law of every 


conſtituting aſſembly, a conſtitution 
once formed becomes the law ta 
the legiſlators appointed under it, 
it is to yourſelves that I am bound 
to denounce the too powerful ef- 
forts now making to carry you be- 
yand the rule which Nn pro- 
miſed to follow. .. | 
Nothing ſhall prevent me from 
exerciſing this right of a free man, 
from fulkllipg this duty of a citizen; 
neither the momentary errors of 


* 


* 


opinion (for what are opinions when 
they deviate from principles 7) nor 
my reſpect for the repreſentatiyes: , 


of the people (for I reſpect ſtill more 
the jars; emſelves, of whom the. 


conſtitution: is the will ſupreme), - 


nor the favour you have conſtantly 

ſhewn to me; for that I with to 
reſerve, as I obtained it, by an 

inflexible love of liberty... 


France is menaced from without, 
and agitated within, While foreign. 
_ courts. announce. the. intolerable 


+ 


* 


Your circumftances are difficult; 


project of attac king our national 


ſovereignty, and thus dec larę them- 
ſelves the enemies of France, in- 
(G 3) ters 
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ternal foes, intoxicated with fanati- 
ciſm and pride, entertain chimerical 
hopes, and diſtreſs us ſtill more 
with their inſolent malignity. 
Lou ought, gentlemen, to ſup- 
reſs them; and you cannot have 
the power to do ſo, without being 
yourſelves con itutional and juſt. 
Lou deſire to be ſo without 
doubt; but caſt your eyes on what 
paſſes in your own body, and all 
around you. * 

Are you ignorant that the Jacobin 
faction has occaſioned all the diſ- 
ders? It is that faction to which 

loudly impute them. Organized 
like a ſeparate empire in its metro- 
polis, and its affiliations blindly di- 
reed by certain ambitious chiefs, 
this ſect forms a diſtinct corporation 
in the midſt of the French people, 
whoſe power it uſurps by ſubju- 

ating their repreſentatives, and 
Nreir mandataries. ' > 
It is there that, in public ſittings, 
love of the laws is denominated 
ariſtocracy, and their infraction pa- 
triotiſm. There the aſſaſſins of De- 
filles receive triumphs, the crimes 
of Jourdan find panegyriſts ; there 
alſo the recitals of the aſſaſſihation 
that ſtained the city of Metz, ex- 
cite infernal acclamations of joy. 
Can it be believed that they will 
eſcape reproaches by ſheltering 
themſelves under an Auſtrian ma- 
nifeſto, in which theſe ſeRaries are 
named? Are they become ſacred, 
becauſe Leopold has pronounced 
their name? and becauſe we have 
to fight with foreigners, who pre- 
ſume to interfere .in our quarrels, 
are we. abſolved from the duty of 
delivering our country from domeſ- 
tic tyranny ? F 
Of what moment to this duty are 
either the projects of foreignere, 
their connivance at the cbunter- 
revolutioniſts, or their influence on 
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the lukewarm friends of liberty? 


(. 1 
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It is I who denounce this ſect; 1 
who, without ſpeaking of my pag 
life, can anſwer to thoſe who feign 
ſuſpicions of me—* Approach in 
this critical moment, in whicu every 
man's character will ſon be known, 
and let us fee which of us, moſt in- 
flexible in his principles, the firm. 
eſt in his reſiſtance, will beſt brave 
the dangers which traitors wiſh ta 
hide from their country, and which 
true citizens know how to calculate 
and encounter tor her fake.” 

And how ſhould J longer delay 
to fulfil this duty, when every day 
weakens the conſtituted authorities, 
and ſubſtitutes the ſpirit of a party 
for the will of the people; when 
the audacity of apitators impoſes 
ſilence on peaceable citizens, and 
ſupplants uſeful men; when at. 
tachment to a ſect is made the ſub. 
ſtitute of all public and private 


virtues, which in a free country 
. ought to be the ſevere and only 


means of arriving at he firſt func. 
tions of government ? 

It is after having oppoſed to all 
obſtacles and all ſnares, the coura- 
geous and perſevering patriotiſm o 
an army, ſacrificed perhaps to com- 
binations againſt its leader, that! 
can now oppoſe to this faction the 


correſpondence of a miniſtry the 
worthy product ĩon of its club; a 


correſpondence, of which all the 


calculations are falſe, the promiſes 
'vain, the information fraudulent or 


frivolous, the councils perfidious 


or contradictory ; where, after hay. 


ing preſſed me to advance without 


precaution, and to attack without 


means, they began to tell me that 


"reſiſtance would ſoon be impoſſible, 


when my indignation repe ed\the 

daſtardly aſſertion. ; 
What remarkable conformity o 

language, gentlemen, between thode 


factious men who avow their ariſ- 


tocratic ſpirit, and thoſe who my 


r 


nme of patriots! Both wiſh 
alt s ſubvert our laws, rejoice in diſ- 
ga ders, riſe up againſt the autho- 
ß cities cont by the people, de- 
ame national guard, preach in- 


ohne to the army, and ſow 
hmetimes diſtruſt, ſometimes diſ- 


_ couragement. 
= hs for e 7 gentlemen, who ef- 
a ved the American cauſe, at the 
ich moment when its ambaſſadors 
late &clared to me it was loſt; who 
henceforward devoted myſelf to a 
= xrſevering defence of liberty, and 
') WH the (overeignty of the people; who, 
"1c on the 1 1th of July, 1789, on pre- 
ri fnting to my country a declaration 
8 of rights, durſt tell her — For a na- 
n ir in i be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe 
* wil: it; I come now, full of con- 
* kdence in the juſtice of our cauſe, 
. contempt for the cowards who 
Fan leert it, and of indignation againſt 
wr tte traitors who would ſully it; I 


tome to declare that the French 
ration, if ſhe is not the vileſt in 
be univerſe, may and ought to 
liſt the conſpiracy of kings formed 
wanſt her. 

It is not undoubtedly in the 
midſt of my brave army, that timid 
atiments are permited: patriot- 
in, energy, diſcipline, patience, 
mutual confidence, all the civil and 
Military virtues I have found in it. 
The principles of liberty and equa- 
iy are cheriſhed, the laws ref] netted, 
Fogerty ſacred in it; neither ca- 
imnies nor factions are known 
an, 

but in order that we, ſoldiers of 
erty, may fight with efficacy, or 
de with advantage to our cauſe, it 
neceſſary that the number of the 
fenders of our wy be ſpeedily 
Moportioned to that of their adver- 
ares; that ſtores of all ſorts be 
Multiplied ; that the comfort of the 
Wops, their equipage, their pay, 

accommodations for their healt 
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be no longer expoſed to fatal de- 


lays, or pretended ſavings, which 
always turn out the direct reverſe 


of their object. 

Above all, it is neceſſary that the 
citizens, rallied around the conſti- 
tution, be aſſured that the rights 
which it guarantees will be reſpect- 
ed with a religious fidelity, that 
ſhall drive its enemies, concealed 
or public, to deſpair. ; 

Reject not this wiſh: it is that 
of the ſincere friends of your legi- 
timate authority. Aſſured that no 
unjuſt conſequence can flow from a 
pure principle, that no tyrannical 
meaſures can ſerve a cauſe which 
owes its ſtrength and glory to the 
ſacred baſis of liberty and equality, 
make criminal juſtice reſume its 
conſtitutional courſe, make civil 
equality and religious liberty enjoy 
the entire application of their true 
principles, 

Let the royal power be un 
touched, for it 1s guaranteed by the 
conſtitution ; let it be independent, 
for its independence is one of the 
ſprings of our liberty; let the king 
be revered, for he is inveſted wi 
the national raajeſty ; let him have 
the power of chooſing a mini 
that wear not the chains of a faction; 
and if there be conſpirators, let 
_ periſh. by the ſword of the 

w 


In fine, let thereiga of clubs, an- 
nihilated by you, give place to the 
reign of the law ; their uſurpations 
to the firm and independent exer- 
ciſe of the conſtituted authorities 
their diſorganizing maxims to the 
true principles of liberty ; their de- 
lirious fury to the calm and ſtead 
courage of a nation that underſtan 
its rights, and defends them: in 
fine, their factious combinations to 
the true intereſts of our country, 
which, in this moment of danger, 
ought to unite all thoſe to whom 
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her ſubjugation and her ruin are 
not objects of atrocious joy, or in- 
famous ſpeculation. 

Such, gentlemen, are the repre- 
ſentations and thepetitions ſubmitted 
to the national afſembly, as they 
are to the king, by a citizen, whoſe 
love of liberty will never be ho- 
neſtly queſtioned ; whom the dif- 
ferent factions would hate leſs, if 


he had not raiſed himſelf above 


them by his diſintereſtedneſs; whom 
filence-would have better become, 
i, like ſo many others, he had been 
indifferent to the glory of the na- 
tional aſſembly, and the confidence 
with which it is of importance that 


it ſnould be ſurrounded; and who 


cannot better teſtify his own con- 


fidence, than by laying before it the 
truth without diſguiſe. 
Gentlemen, I have obeyed the 


dictates of my conſcience, and the 


obligation of my oaths. I owed it 


to my country, to you, to the king, 


and-above all to myſelf, whom the 
chances of war do not allow to 
poſtpone obſervations that I think 


uſeful, and who wiſh to believe 


that the aſſembly will find in this 
a new homage of my devotion to 
its conſtitutional authority, of my 
perſonal gratitude, and of my re- 
ipect. 


(Signed) La FaxETrx. 


* * 


Letter from M. La Fayette to the 
King, with a Copy of the preceding 


Letter. 


Entrenched Camp of Maubeuge, 
June 16, 1792, 4th year of Li- 
berty. | 


SIRE, 


L have the honour to ſend your 
majeſty the copy of a letter to the 
gational aſſembly, in which your 


enemies. 


been to iſſue from the retreat from 


pledge of harmony, which, * 
Ts. al 
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majeſty will find the expreſſion of ul 
ſentiments that have animated my v0 
whole life. The king knows with the 
what ardour and — 4a: I have de 
been at all times devoted to tie 15 


cauſe of liberty, to the ſacred prin. in 
ciples of humanity, equality, and 10 
juſtice. He knows that I was al. 10 
ways the adverſary of factions, the Al 
enemy of licentiouſneſs, and that i0 
no power, which I thought value. th 


ful, was ever acknowledged by me. 1 
He knows my devotion to his can- A 
ſtitutional authority, and my at- þ 
tathment to his perſon. Such, ſire, pe 
are the ſentiments which dictated 
my letter to the national aſſembly; 
ſuch will. be thoſe of my conduct 
toward my country and your ma- 
jeſty, amid the ſtorms which ſo ma- 
ny combinations, hoſtile or fac. 
tious, ſtrive to draw upon us. 

It belongs not ta me, ſire, to give 
to my opinions or my meaſures a 
higher degree of importance tlan 
the unconnected acts of a ſimple 
citizen ought to poſſeſs ; but the 
expreſſion of my thoughts was al- 
ways a right, and, on this occaſion, 
becomes a duty; and, although | 
might have fulfilled this duty ſooner, 
it, inſtead of being to be heard from 
the midſt of a camp, my voice had 


which I was drawn by the dangers 
of my country, I do not think that 
any public function, any 2000 
conſideration, releaſes me from ex- 
erciſing this duty of a citizen, this 
right of a freeman. 

Perſiſt, fire, ſtrong in the autho- 
rity which the national will has de- 
legated to vou, in the generous fe. 
ſolution of defending the youu les 
of the conſtitution againſt all their 
Let this reſolution, ſup- 

orted by all the acts of your private 
ife, as by a firm and full exerciſe 
of the royal power, become tle 


il, in the moments of criſis, can- 
ot ful to be eſtabliſhed between 
te repreſentatives elected by the 
ſeople, and their hereditary repre- 
tative. It is in this reſolution, 
ire, that for your country and for 
wurſelf are glory and ſafety. here 
ou will find the friends of liberty, 
good Frenchmen, ranged around 
jour throne, to defend it againſt 
he machinations of the rebellious, 
ud the enterpriſes of the factious. 
and I, fire, who, in their honour- 
able hatred, have found the recom- 
ence of my perſevering oppoſition, 
vil always merit it by my zeal to 


free the cauſe to which my whole 


le is devoted, and by my fidelity 
bthe oath which I have taken to 
te nation, the law, and the king. 
Such,” fire, are the unalterable 
fntiments of which I ſubjoin the 
tomage and that of my reſpect. 


(bigned) La FAYETTE. 


8 


1 


file Home Department, to the King. 


Six x, 


The preſent ſtate of affairs in 
France cannot be of long duration. 
[is a criſis at its higheſt degree of 
nolence, and muſt terminate in a 
dock that intereſts your majeſty as 
mich as it does the whole empire. 
Honoured with your confidence, 
ad placed in a ſituation in which 
t brhoves me to ſpeak the truth 
b you, I venture to,do/ it with- 
ot diſguiſe: it is an obligation 
lder which your majeſty's ſelf has 
ad me. The French have formed 
i conſtitution, and it has produced 
delecontents and rebels. The ma- 
ty of the nation approve it, and 
ave ſworn to maintain it at the 
tipence of their lives. They have 
oalidered the war with ſatisfaction, 
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as the grand expedient for eſtabliſh- 
ing the conſtitution ; yet, buoyed 
up by hopes, the minority have ex- 
erted their united efforts againſt it. 
Hence ariſes that inteſtine conflict 
with the laws, that anarchy which 
all good citizens lament, and of 
which ill-difpoſed people have not 
failed to ub the e in 
order to countenance their aſper- 
ſions againſt the new government. 
Hence thoſe opinions which are 
every where ſpread abroad, and 
every where fomented; for in no 
part is indifference of opinion to be 
found. Either the triumph or the 
change of the conſtitution is the 
cry of all; they labour either to 
maintain or new-model it. I ſhall 
only touch upon what the preſent 
circumſtances of things require, 
and, with the utmoſt impartiality, 
ſhall fuggeſt an idea of what turn 
affairs may be expected to take, 
and what meaſures would be pru- 


dent to adopt. 
Liter from M. Roland, late Miniſter 


You enjoyed, fire, great prero- 
gatives, and which, indeed, your 
mazeſty conceived to be inherent 


in royalty. Bred up under the idea 


of preſerving theſe prerogatives, 
you could not ſee yourſelf deprived 
of them with ſatisfaction. The 
deſire of recovering them was as 
natural as the regret you felt at 
their diſſolution. Theſe ſentiments, 
which are natural to the human 
heart, have had their proper influ- 
ence on the minds of the anti- 
revolutioniſts. | 

They have, therefore, depended 
upon m_ favoured by 
vour el, until circumſtances 

rmitted an open declaration in 
their behalf, This poſtnre of things 
could not but be evident to the 
whole nation; and jt was ſufficient 
to put men upon their guard. Your: 
majeſty has then .been ever under 
the neceſſity of either yielding — 


(106) 
the-force of habit, and to particular 
inclination, or to make ſacrifices 
. diftated by philoſophy, and called 
for by neceſſity. 

Every thing has its term of du- 
ration, and that of uncertainty has 
at length arrived. Can your ma- 
jeſty openly ally yourſelf with the 
pretended reformers of the conſti- 
tution? or 1s it incumbent upo 
you generouſly to devote yourſelf 
entirely to promote its triumph ? 
Such 1s the true ſtatement of a 
_ queſtion, the ſolution of which the 

ſent ſtate of things renders of 
inevitable neceſlity. 

As to the metaphyſical queſtion, 
Whether the French are ripe for 
liberty.?” it is foreign from the ſub- 
ject before us; for it is not our bu- 
ſineſs to conſider what we ſhould 
become 1n a century hence, but to 
ſee what the preſent generation are 
* of. 

n the midſt of the fermentations 
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of the four laſt years, what has 


taken place? Privileges burden- 
ſome to. the lower order of the 
community have been aboliſhed ; 
the ideas of juſtice and equality 


have been univerſally ſpread. The 


acknowledgment of the rights of the 


. People, which has been ſolemnly 


allowed, is become a ſacred doc- 
trine in politics. The hatred againſt 
the nobles has been long ſince in- 
ipired by the nature of the feudal 
yitem: it is now increaſed by their 
maniteſt oppoſition to the conſti- 
tution. + e people conſidered 
theſe nobles in an odious light, on 
account of the oppreſſive privileges 
they enjoyed ; but they would have 
forgot their hatred on the abolition 
of theſe privileges, if the conduct 
of the nobility, ſince that period, 
had not given every reaſon for 
men to conſider their rank with 
diſtruſt, and to oppoſe it as an ir- 


5 


reconcileable enemy to their wel. 
fare, 

The public attachment to the 
conſtitution increaſed in like pro. 
portion. The people not only de. 
rived eſſential advantages from it, 
but were perſuaded that ſtill greater 
benefits were preparing for them, 
ſince thoſe who were accuſtomed 
to oppreſs them were endeavouring 
with ſuch earneſtneſs to deſtroy or 
to modify it. The declaration of 
rights is become a political goſpel, 
and the French conſtitution a re- 


ligion; in the defence of which, 


the le are ready to periſh, 
Thul their zeal —2 — ſo 
far as to ſupply the place of law; 
and when its influence was not 
ſufficient to reſtrain the diſturbers 
of the public peace, the citizens 
took upon themſelves the taſk of 
puniſning them. Hence the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the emigrants have been 
expoſed to the ravages incited by 
vengeance; - Hence ſo many de- 
partments were under the neceſſity 
of ſeverely treating the clergy whom 
the public opinion had proſcribed, 
and of whom ſome would have 
been victims to its reſentment. In 


; the collifion of intereſts, every ſen- 


timent aſſumed the tone of paſſion. 
Our country is not a mere word, 
created by warmth of imagination; it 
is a being to which we offer ſacritice, 
to which we are the more attached 
by the very ſolicitude it brings 
upon us, that which we love on ac- 
count 'of the benefits we hope to 
derive from it; and every injury 
offered to our country proves the 
means of increaſing our enthu- 
ſiaſm. 

To what a height did this enthu- 
ſiaſm riſe, when the machinations 


of foreign enemies were added to. 


thoſe of the domeſtic foe, in order 
to perpetrate all that could be con. 


ceived 
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ceived wicked and fatal ? The fer- 
mentation is extreme in the various 
parts of the empire; it will burſt 
upon us with a dreadful exploſian, 
unleſs it be calmed by a well- 
founded confidence in your ma- 
jeſty's intentions. But this confi- 
dence will not be eſtabliſhed by 
mere promiſes and proteſtations ; 
it can reſt upon facts only. The 
French nation know their conſti- 
tution can ſuſtain itſelf; that go« 
rernment will have all m—_—_— 
ad, whenever your majeſty, wiſh- 
ing well to the conſtitution, ſhall ſup- 
port the legiſlative body, by caufin 

their decrees to be 2— an 

remove every pretext for papular 
liſarisfa&tion) — every — of 
the malecontents. 

For inſtance, two important de- 
crees have been iſſued ; both eſſen- 
tally concern public tranquillity 
and the welfare of the empire: their 
not being ſanctioned gives birth to 
miſtruſt; if it be poſtpaned, it will 
create malecontents; and it is my 
duty to ſay, that in the preſent ef, 
erreſcence of the people's minds, 
diſcontent may lead to any thing, 
Itis no longer time to recede : it 
5 no langer time to temporize. 
The revolution is eſtabliſhed in the 


_ mind; it will be completed 


the effuſion of blood, if wiſdom 
do not guard againſt evils which 
can mn be prevented. g 

If force were recurred to in or- 
der to reſtrain the national aſſem- 
bly ; if terror were ſpread through 
Paris, diſunion and conſternation in 
ts vicinity, all France would riſe 
with indignation ; and, diſtracted 
by the horrors of a civil war, ſhe 
would diſplay that gloomy energy, 
the parent of virtues and crimes, 
erer fatal to thoſe who provoke it. 
Public ſafety, and your majeſty's 
individual ppi are cloſely 
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linked; no power can divide them; 
diſtreſſes and certain misfortune 
will gather round your throne, if it 
do not reſt, through yourſelf, on 
the baſis of the conſtitution, and 
be eſtabliſhed on peace, which 
the maintenance of that conſtitution , 
would at laſt produce in our fa- 
vour, Thus the ſtate of. the pub. 
lic mind, the circumſtances, poli- 
tical reaſons, your majeſty's own, 
intereſt, render it rr A for 
you to join the legiſlative body, 
and to concur in the nation's will 
The nation conſiders as a neceſſity 
what principles point aut as a duty; 
but 4 a natural ſenſibility of this 
affectionate people holds out an- 
other motive. Lou were cruelly 
deceived, fire, when wicked men 
endeavoured to excite uneaſineſa 
and e in your Ju” inju- 
rious to this kind peo f | 
ple ſo eaſily affected, m 

By being perpetually taught not 
to confide in the nation, your own n 
conduct alarmed them, Let the 
people ſee that you are willing the 
conſtitution ſhould take its courſe, . 
the conſtitution to which they have , 
united their happineſs, and you 
will ſoon become the object of 
thanks. 

The conduct of the clergy in 
many parts of the kingdom, the 
pretext they furniſh for commo- 
tions, occaſioned a wiſe law to be 
enacted againſt thoſe diſturbers of 
the peace. Let your majeſty's 
ſanction be given to it. The pub- 
lic tranquillity and the ſafety of 
the clergy ſolicit it. If this law be 
not put in force, the departments 
will be obliged to ſubſtitute ſevere 
meaſures, as they have univerſally 
done? and the people will ſupply 
its place by violence. 

he attempts of our enemies, 
the fermentations in the _ 
the 
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the extreme difquietude arifin 
from the conduct of your guard, 
and which the teſtimonies of ſa- 
tesfaction given to that body con- 


tained in your proclamation (a 


meaſure truly impolitic under ſach 
circumſtances) fen keep up the 
frtuation of Paris; its proximity 
to the frontiers, all contribute to 


ſhew the neceſſity of a camp in its. 


neighbourhood. This meaſure, the 
witdom and urgency of which are 


pup Lie“ 
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repeat my obſervations to your 
majeſty on the utility and neceſſity 
of executing the law, which pre. 
ſcribes that there ſhould be a fe. 
cretary of council. The law ſpeaks 
ſo powerfully, that the execution 
of it ſhould immediately follow, 
It is neceſſary, for the ſake of 
reſponſible miniſters, to uſe means 
to eſtabliſn ſedateneſs, wiſdom, and 
caution, in the deliberations of 
council. 


allowed by thinking men, waits 


only for the ſanction of your ma- 


zeſty. Why ſhould delay create 
an appearance of regret on the part 
of your majeſty, when diſpatch 
would deſerve gratitude on ours? 
Already have'the machinations of 
the ſtaff of the Pariſian national 
guards againſt this meaſure cauſed 
men to ſuſpect that they act under 
ſuperior influence: already the cla- 
mours of certain outragedus dema- 
gogues raiſe ſuſpicion; already the 
public opinion expoſes the inten- 


tions of your majeſty. 


A little more delay, and the af. 
flicted people will imagine they per- 
ceĩve in their king the Hae and 
the accomplice of conſpirators. 
Good heaven! are the powers o 
the earth ſtricken with blindneſs, 
and will they never attend to any 
councils but ſuch as lead-them on 
to ruin? I am aware that the lan- 
guage of truth is ſeldom well re- 
ceived in courts: I am likewife 
ſenſible, that, as her voice 1s hardly 
ever heard there, revolutions be- 
come neceſſary. Above all, I know 
to ſpeak the truth to your ma- 
jeſty, not only as a citizen ſubject 
to the laws, but as a miniſter ho- 
noured with your confidence, or 
inveſted with functions that imply 
it; nor do I know what can pre- 
vent me from fulfilling a duty which 
] feel to be incumbent on me! 
With the ſame intentions, I ſhall 


— — 


Letter from the King to the Naticnal 
Aſſembly, Fune 21. 


The national aſſembly is already 
appriſed of the events of yeſterday. 
No daubt Paris is full of conſter- 
nation. I leave to the prudence 
of the aſſembly the management of 
the conſtitution, and alſo the indi- 

vidual liberty of the hereditary re- 


preſentative of the people. France 


wiil learn what bas happened with 
grief As for me, nothing ſhall 
inder me from ſteadily purſuing, 
without the leaſt diſtruſt, the views 
which are directed by the conſti- 
tution, which I have ſworn to main- 
tain, and to obtain thoſe ends which 
1t preſcribes, | 


(Signed) Louis) 


— 
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Proclamation of the King, on the Events 
| of the 20th of June. 


June 22, 1792, 4th Year of Liberty. 


The French cannot learn, with. 
out grief, that a multitude, excited 
by ſome factious perſons, have 
come with arms in their hands into 
the habitation of the king; have 
drawn cannon even into the hall of 
the guards; have forced the doors 
of his apartment by hatchets : and 


there, audaciouſly abuſing the — 


0 
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of the nation, have endeavoured to 
obtain by force the ſanction which 
his majeſty had conſtitutionally re- 
fiſed to two decrees. 1 

The king had to oppoſe to the 
menaces and to the inſults of the 
ſactious, only his conſcience and 
tis love for the public welfare. 

The king was 3 at what 
fimits they would ſtop; but he can 
aſure the French nation, that vio- 
lence, to whatever exceſs it ma 
be carried, will never force his 
confent to that which he thinks 
contrary to the public intereſt. 

He expoſes, without regret, his 
tranquillity and his fafety ; he ſa- 
crifices, without pain, even his en- 
joyment of the rights which belong 
to a throne, and which the law 
ſhould render ſacred with reſpect 
to him, as with reſpect to all citi- 
zens; but, as the hereditary repre- 
ſentative of the French nation, he 
has ſevere duties to fulfil; and if 
de can make the ſacrifice of his te- 

ſe, he cannot alſo make that of 
is duties. 

If thoſe, who would overthrow 
tis monarchy, require one further 
crime, they may commit it. In 
the preſent ſtate of the criſis in 
vhich the king finds himſelf, he 
vill give to all the conſtituted au- 
tiorities an example of that cou- 
nge and firmneſs, which alone can 
kve the empire; in conſequence, 
te orders all the adminiftrative bo- 
dies and municipalities to watch 
over the ſafety of perſons and pro- 
perties 


| (Signed) 


— 


Louis. 


Proclamation of the Mayor and Muni- 
Gpality of the Cityof Paris, June aa. 
CiT12zeNs, 


Preſerve your peace, and your 
dun digaity, ; 
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Beware of the ſnares that are laid 
for you. Attempts are made to 
create diviſion between the armed 
and unarmed citizens. 

Protect with your arms the king 
and the conſtitution, Let his per- 
ſon be reſpected, and his aſylum 
ſacred. Reſpect, and cauſe to be 
reſpected, the national aſſembly, 
and the majeſty of the repreſenta- 
tives of a free people. 

Do not aſſemble together under 
arms. The law prohubits it; and 
that law has been juſt renewed. 
n the moſt inoffenſive aſſem- 
blage of the people, are always to 
be do ill-diſpoſed perſons. | 

The law reprobates all violence; 
and you have inveſted the magiſ- 
trates with the execution of the 
law. 

Shew yourſelves worthy of li- 
berty, and remember that the firſt 
of all people are thoſe who are moſt 
devoted to their laws. 


(Signed) PeTron, Mayor. 
DEssLy, Sec. Legiſlator. 


* 


Inſtructious to the Citizens. of Paris, 
by the Department, June 23. 


Citizens, Secret enemies of the 
public weal mingled among you, 
wiſh to make you ſerve their pur- 
poles. 

Our enemies have need of hav- 
ing the king out of the kingdom. 
They dare not carry him off ;, they 
wiſh, therefore, that that you ſſiould 
force him to fly. 

They know that almoſt all the pow - 
ers of Europe, aſſured of the king's 
perſonal liberty, refuſe to unite 
with the king of Hungary to make 
war on us; and they are ſolicitous, 


at leaſt, to make theſe kings believe 


that his majeſty is not free, in or- 
g | der 
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der that they may draw them into 
the league againſt us. 


They know that the popular 
magiſtrates are charged to guaran- 


tee, in the midſt of us, reſpect for 


the laws, and they hope to deſtroy 
and vilify theſe magiſtrates, by pla- 
cing them between the neceſſity of 
extreme rigour, or the opprobrium 
of inactivity, while crimes are per- 
petrating. 

They know that all enlightened 
citizens, who underſtand the con- 
ſtitution, are devoted to its defence 
and they deſire to ſeparate them 
and the conſtitution from the unin- 
formed multitude; nay, they wiſh 
even to bring them to a trial of 
ſtrength the one with the other, and 
to kindle a civil war. 

In fine, they know that the cauſe of 
liberty, which is the cauſe of equa- 
lity, cannot be better defended in 
the eyes of other nations, than by 
the wiſdom and dignity of the 
French people; and they wiſh to 
diſhonour a part of that people by 


exciting mobs, in which they may 


dexterouſly mingle themſelves to 
accompliſh their ends. 

They wiſh to make you demand 
from the king the revocation of 
the veto, which he has pronounced 
on two decrees; and you do not 
fee, that if the king had yielded to 
the demand of armed thouſands 
aſſembled, and threatening him in 
his palace, he would thereby have 
declared to all Europe that he was 
not free. | 

They force you to penetrate into 


his dwelling, which is ſurely not 


leſs ſacred than each of your own. 
They tell you the doors are not 
ſhut againſt us, and they break them 
open before your eyes; they tell 
you the king ſhall be reſpected, and 
you believe them, becauſe you feel 
tor his majeſty in your hearts, but 
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yet, in your preſence, they offent 


nd outrage him. 

They ſtrive to make you believe, 
that the ſovereignty which belongs 
to the entire French people, is the 
particular property of the ſuburb 
which they excite, and of the groups 
which aſſemble round them. They 
aſſure you, that the conſtitute 
powers ought to humble, and that 
they ſhall humble before you. Ci. 
tizens, this language is a ſnare; 
our enemies know well that the 
magiſtrates, conſtituted by the peo. 
ple at large, and appointed by the 
citizens, cannot yield to illegal 
crowds; and the traitors hope, that, 
in the midſt even of an irritated 
people, they may, with impunity, 
aim moſtal blows at the magiſtrates 
of the people. 

They dare to tell you alſo, that 
you are all the national force, ſuch 
as it exerted in 1789, and that no- 
thing can reſiſt you. Citizens, this 
is another ſnare, In 1789, there 
burſt forth an inſurrection; a pow- 
erful inſurrection, becauſe it was 
general, and becauſe it ſpread over 
all the empire; a holy inſurrection, 
becauſe it was directed againit op- 
preſhon, becauſe there ex iſted no 
powers conſtituted by the people, 
or conferred either by themſelves ot 
their repreſentatives. At preſent, 
every thing is changed. There can 
now ariſe nothing but ſeditions, tu- 
mults, and revolts, puniſhable by 
the laws, and eaſy to be repreſſed. 
And why? becauſe we have a con- 
ſtitution, becauſe every Frenchman 
has ſworn to it, becauſe it is juſt 
that he ſhould keep his engage- 
ments, becauſe the great majority 
will always be faithful to their oath, 
and becauſe they are determin 
to puniſh the factious. 

Theſe factious men tell vou, 
that the conſtitution is bad, and __ 
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t muſt be inſtantly changed, with- 
out having given it a trial, and 
without the forms preſcribed by the 
conſtitution itſelf : the army at 
Coblentz ſays nothing elſe ! Citi- 
zens, every thing which tends to 
deſtroy the conſtitution tends to a 
counter-revolution, Liberty is de- 
ſtroyed if the nation ſhall concert 
with inteſtine factions, the ſame as 
if it concerted with our external 
enemies. 

Citizens, theſe external enemies 
menace our frontiers; their force 
is formidable, the union and the 
exerciſe of our's is neceſſary. Peace 
muſt reign among ourſelves, if we 
wiſh to have en againſt them. 
It is upon them that we muſt fix 
our eyes and turn our arms; it is 
to the front? ers, it is under the ſtan- 
dard that flies in the midſt of our 


armies that we ought all to 1 


and rally like brothers, to defen 

the cauſe of freedom againſt ty- 

nanny, | 

Given in the council of the de- 
partment of Paris, the 23d June, 


1792, and in the 4th year of 


liberty, 
(Signed) 
LaRocuerovcaulD, Preſident. 


BLONDELL, Secretary. 


rr ares 


Addreſs of M. la Fayette to the Na- 
tional Aſembly of France, read by 
Mr. Raymond, in his Preſence, 
June 28. | 


Gentlemen, 


It becomes me, with deference, in 
the firſt place, todeclareto the aſſem- 
bly, that my preſence in this capital 
vil in no way tend to injure either 
the welfare of the empire, or the 
lafety of the ſtate. The meaſures 
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concerted betwixt marſhal Luckner 
and myſelf will be a ſecurity againſt 
every ſurpriſe. My motives for 
coming hither are as follow : 

You have been told that the let- 
ter, bearing my ſignature, and dated 
the 16th inſtant, cannot have come 
from me. I appear before you to 
acknowledge the letter, and to call 
on your juſtice to avenge the attempt 
of the 2oth made a the palace. 
This attempt againſt liberty and the 
ſafety of the king has excited an in- 
dignation in my army, and in the 
heart of every good citizen. I am 
charged to communicate to you the 
patriotic hatred they have ſworn 
againſt the factious leaders of this 
tumult. My brave companions 
were deſirous to addreſs the aſſem- 
bly : they have renounced this pro- 
ject by my order, and I have taken 
upon me to lay before you their 
ſentiments. 

Several of them have alread 
aſked, whether it is the cauſe of li- 
berty and the conſtitution which 
they defend ? It is time to defend 
the conſtitution againſt the faction 
which aims to — it, to defend 
the national aſſembly and the king, 
and to maintain the independence 
and authority delegated to them. 
I demand, therefore, that the au- 
thors and inſtigators of the troubles 
of the 20th, ſhall be proſecuted, as 
having been guilty of lexe-nation. 

I beſeech the national aſſembly, 
in the name of myſelf, and of every 
honeſt man in the kingdom, to take 
the moſt effectual meaſures to have 
a due reſpect paid to the conſti- 


tuted authorities, thoſe of the afſ- 


ſembly and the king, and to gua- 
rantee to the army that no attempt 
ſhall be made againſt the conſtitu- 
tion, at the moment when they 
are ſhedding their blood for the 
country. 

Te ter 
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Leiter from M. Ia Fayette, to the 
National Aſjembly, Fune 29. 


Gentlemen, 


On returning to the poſt where 
brave ſoldiers - Baſh themſelves to 
death for the conſtitution, but 
where they neither ought to, nor 
will, laviſh their blood but for the 
conſtitution, I carry with me a 
lively and profound regret that I 
am not able to inform the army 
of the aſſembly's having already 


deigned to come to a deciſion on 


my petition. | 

The cry of all the good citizens 
in the kingdom, which the clam- 
ours of a few factious perſons ſtrive 


in vain to ſtifle, daily informs the 


elected repreſentatives and the here- 
ditary ape of the people, 


that while near them ſhall exiſt a 


ſect that fetters all the authorities, 
menaces their independence, and, 
after having provoked the war, 
ſeeks, by miſrepreſenting our cauſe, 
to deprive it of defenders; that 
while we have to bluſh for, as un- 
puniſhed, a crime of treaſon, which 
has rouſed the juſt alarms of all 
Frenchmen, and the indignation of 
all the world, our liberty, our laws, 
our honour, are in peril. 

Such are the truths which free 
and generous fpirits are not afraid 
to repeat: revolting againſt the 
factious of every deſcription, in- 
diguant againſt the daſtardly, who 
would degrade themſelves to the 

int of expecting a foreign inter- 
367% penetrated with the princi- 

le which I have the honour of 
Bein been the firſt to profeſs in 
France, that all illegal power is 
oppreſſion, and that to reſiſt them 
is a duty—they are bound to lay 
their fears before the legillative bo- 
dy. They hope that the attention 
of the legiſlative body will deliver 
theni from thoſe fears, 


— 


ATE IS. 


As for me, gentlemen, who hays 
never changed principles, ſcnti. 
ments, or language, I ſhould hon 
that the na aſſembly, cond. 
dering the urgency and danger of 
circumſtances, will rmit me to 
join the new en a. of my re- 
gret and my wiſhes to the homage 
of my profound reſpect. . 


(Signed) La Faverre, 


— — 


Letter from the King to the National 
. Aſſembly, July 4. 


July 5, 4th year of liberty, 
« Gentlemen, 


«© We approach the famous e- 
poch at which the French are going 
to commemorate, in all parts of 
the kingdom, a pact of alliance 
contracted on the altar of our 
country on the 14th of July, 1790, 
The law forbids all particular lede- 
rations ; it allows only an annual 
renewal of the federative pact in 
the chief town of each dittrict. 
But we have in our power a mea- 
ſure which, without the leaſt vio- 
lation of the letter of the law, ſeems 
to me adapted to the grand events 
that every where preſent themſelves, 
When a great nation wages war 
abroad in defence of liberty, then 
it is that ſhe feels moſt ſtrongly the 
neceſſity. of peace at home; when 
all the inteſtine diſſenſions ſeem to 
coincide with the foreign war, when 
wicked men are ſtriving to excite 
troubles, the peaceable citizens 
ſtand in need of encouragement, 
We muſt prove to the armies on 
our frontiers, that they are fighting 
in reality for the peace and the l. 
berty of their country. I am © 
opinion, gentlemen, that we can. 
not give them a ſurer pledge of 
this, than the union of the tuo 
couſtituted powers, rene wing 3 
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de 14th of July, round the altar 
of our country, the ſame reſolution 
= to live free or die. | 
A great number of Frenchmen 
ne collecting from all the depart- 
ments, They think, that they ſhall 
double their force and their cou- 
nge, if, on the eve of their de- 
xarture for the frontiers, they ſhall 
te admitted to celebrate the anni- 
rerfary of the federation with the 
citizens of Paris, I expreſs to you 
ny defire of going into the midſt 
of you to receive their oaths, and 
to prove to the evil-diſpoſed, who 
be to ruin the country by divid- 
lng us, that we are animated 1 
but one and the ſame ſpirit - tha 
af the conſtitution; and that if we 
ze compelled to war, it is princi- 
rally by internal Dr that we wiſh 


to prepare and our victories. 
(Signed) | Louis, 
(Counterfigned) DxjorLr. 


—— 


Neifcation to the Powers of Europe, 
from the King of the French. © 


| The king of the French being 
informed that —_ ſtill continue 
to make uſe of his name to propoſe 
degociations with foreign courts, 
Tur loans, 1 even — 13 
reign troops, and being again de- 
frous of eonlireating, 10 Aalen 
manner, his attachment to the con- 
fitution, which he freely accepted, 
nd which he has ſworn to defend, 
Gvows all declarations, proteſ- 
Wons, negotiations with foreign 
courts, loans, levies of forei 
Tops, purchaſes of arms, warkke 
lors, and others, and generally 
lads, public and pri vate, made 
u his name by Louis-Staniflaus- 
hrier, Charles. Philip, Louis-Jo- 
and Louis-Authony-Henry, 
nch princes, and by other emi- 
792. 


grants, rebels to the laws, and to 
their count. xa 
He declares, that his own inte- 
reſts, and thoſe of the people, 6 
whom he is the hereditary repreſen- 
tative, are for ever inſeparable ; 
that the government, the execu- 
tion 'of which is confided to hi 
ſhall be maintained by him in all 
Inn 4 
Firm in this reſolution; the king 
of the French charges his miniſt 
of foreign affairs to notify to all the 
powers, that, entirely devoted to 
the cauſe of the French people, | 
will make uſe of all the force p 
into his hands againſt the enemies 
of France, whatever pretexts may 
de employed to countenance the 
armed aſſemblies of the en an 
or to ſupport them in their | 
preparations. SOD 
(Signed) Lovis. 
(Counterſigned) CHaMBONNAS. 
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Declaration of the National Aer 
. bly, on the Danger of the Country 


July 10. 


Your conſtitution reſtores the. 
PRES of eternal juſtice.” - 
eague of kings is formed to deſtro 
it, Their battalions are advancing 3 
they are numerous, under rigorous 
diſcipline, and long practiſed in the 
art of war. Do you not feel a no- 
ble ardour inflame your courage ? 
Will you ſuffer hordes of foreigners, 
like a deſtructive torrent, to over- 
flow your fields? Will you ſuffer 
them to 2 harveſts; to 
waſte your country by burning and 
cruelties ; in a word, to load your: 
ſelves with chains dyed in the blood 
of all you hold moſt dear? 
7 — —.— yet _ 
an indiſcreet ſecurity 
. (H) deen 
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ſoon reſtrained the ardour of patriot- 
iſm, The levies of recruits ordered, 
have not been ſo completely ſuc- 
ceſsful as your repreſentatives had 
| hoped, Internal troubles, added 
to the difficulty of our ſituation, 
cauſe our enemies to give them- 
ſelyes up.to vain hopes, which to 
you are an inſult, 

_ Haſten, citizens; fave liberty, 
and vindicate your glory. 

© The national aſſerably declares, 
that. our country is in danger. 
Beware, however, of thinking 
that this declaration is the effect of a 
terror. unworthy of the aſſembly, 
or of you. You. bave taken he 
gath, 25 live free, or die. The aſ- 
ſembly knows that you will keep 
it, and ſwears to ſet you the exam- 
bias but-the queſtion is not to brave 
eath—we muſt conquer; and you 
can conquer, if vou abjure your 
hatreds, it you forget your political 
diſſenſions, if you unite - in the 
common cauſe, if you watch with 
indefatigable activity your internal 
enemies, if you prevent all the dif. 


orders. and all the a&s+ of violence 


to individuals which they excite ; 
if, ſecuring within the kingdom the 
empire of the laws, and anfwering 
by, well-ordered movemtzuts the call 
of your country, yon fly to, tho 
tromiers, and to our camps, with 
the generous enthuſiaſin of liberty, 
and the profound ſentiment. of the 
duties of ſoldier-citizens, 
.. Frenchmen, four years engaged 
in a ſtruggle againſt defpotiſm, we 
advertiſe you of, your dangers, in 
order to invite you to the efforts 
neceſſary to ſurmount them. We 
ſhew you the precipice ; what glory 
awaits you when you ſhall have 
paſſed it! The eyes of nations are 
fixed upon you; aſtoniſh them by 
the majeſtic diſplay of your force, 
and of a grand character of union, 


. 


reſpect ſor the laws, for the chiets, 
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for the conſtituted authorities, Le 
pour courage be unſhaken, and 
oon will victory crown with her 
palms the altar of liberty ; ſoon will 
the nations, who are now arming 
againſt your conſtitution, covet to 
unite themſelves with you by the 
ties of a ſweet fraternity; ſoon 
conſolidating, by a glorious peace, 
the hafis of your government, you 
will reap all. the fruits of the revo- 
lution; and in preparing your own 
happineſs, you will have prepared 


the happineſs of poſterity. 


— 


The King's Proclamation on the ſame 
2%.  Subjef, July 20. 


Citizens, 


Our country is in danger.— The 


national aſſembly has declared it: 
the law has aſſigned every one 
bis proper poſt. The king preſſc, 
you to repair to it. The country, 
our common mother, calls upon 
all her children ; and they will not 
ſutely be deaf to her voice. Your 
property and your perſons are at 
ſtake; the ſafety of what is dearelt 
to you, your mothers, your wives, 
your children, are in danger. French- 
men, your conſtitution and your li- 
berty axe at ſtake. 

It is no longer the time of deb. 
berations and ſpeeches; it is that ot 

loriaus actions. Europe 15 in 
eague againſt you; unite yourſelves 
to be able to repel their efforts. 
Legions of foes threaten ths barrien 
of the empire: it is thither you 
muſt march ; force muſt be oppoſed 
to force; it is ſubordination, !t 5 
confidence in your leaders, that 
you muſt oppoſe to the diſciplire 
and blind obedience which conſti- 
tute the ſtrength of your enemies. 
It is the unalterable union of all 
good citizens that we have to oppoſe 


FULL 1GC 
ts the union of the powers in league 


inſt us. Vour enemies are ex- 
perienced in war, and inured to 
combats: you have, in advantage 


over them, the great intereſts of- 


your own cauſe to defend ;—you 
have the paſſion for liberty, which 
aalts a man above himſelf; and 


transforms him into a hero. But 


the time is precious; haſten to re- 
pair to your ſtandards. - Fly into 
the country and to the frontiers, 
ind remember that when the ſtate 


in danger, every citizen is a 
ſoldier; and that the devoted ſer- 
vice of the moſt generous becomes 
jinfulted; that forei 


no longer a vittue, but a duty. 


All che cities in the empire will 


doubtleſs! be / ambitious of ſeein 
their name infcribed in the liſt o 


the well:deſerving - of their country? 
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unleſs all powers, all ihellnationsi 
all — white for its ſalvation- 
It is the King who calls to you,. 
a King proud of commanding a fress 
— e, Who, in the name of the 

iberty chat he loves, and of the 
equality which, like vou, he is de. 

termined to maintain, conjures you 
to rally under the ſtandard of the 

country, to 'afliſt him ih giving 
force to the lat againſt the foes 
within and without; to ſwear with 

him tb eonquer or to die for the 
rights of the nation: and to bury 
them rather under the ruins of the 

empire than ſuffer its dignity to be 

or rebels 
ſhould give laws to France: or, by 
yielding to a diſgraceful capitula- 
tion, tarniſn the honour of the, 


French name. | 
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The whole kingdom ill be over! Under theſe: confiderations, the 
ſpread with Citizens ſubje& to the king, participating in the ſolicitude 
laws, united together in the indifs of the hational aſſembly, Who, bx 
ſalnble bands of concord, and by the act of the 11th of the preſent 
their attachment to a conſtitution month, have detlared the country 


to which they have all taken 2 ſo- td be in danger; thoroughly con- 


lemn oath of fidelity. 14.412; Vinced that the moment in which 
Adminiſtrators, magiſtrates, War- the public: liberty is menaced, is 
nord,” citizens, this is the momtnt that in e it q moſt neceſſary 
to extinguiſh, in a brotherly ſenti- to recall the citizens and magiſtrates | 
ment of reconciliation and peace, ta the enact obſervance of the laws 
the diſſenſi ons and hatreds that have... which» guarantee it; and eſpecially 
litherto-divided-and'weakened you, the decree of the 8th inſt. whic 
This ts: the momerit ti aſtabliſm aſcertains the maſure to be taken 
xeedom upon an eternal fdundu- when the cbuntry is in danger; 
tion, in eſlablihing the empire of is anxious do recapitulate the duties 
tie aus; without wilo all is cn. which thefe different laws univer- 
fuſion, diſorder, and miſery; all fally impoſe upon the French 
aarchial tyranny, a t tingey- nation. 10 ,, 2 5 
more intoterable chan even that 6f Art. I. His tmajeſty invites all 
delpotiſ mm. cClitixens who are able to bear arms 
The law places you all in a ſtate and ſuch eſpecially who have had 
al inſpection. Avail the honour to ſerve their country, 
yourſelves of the privitege, in brder of what rank foever they — — 
e give weight to authority and have been, to enliſt theinſelves im- 
ugs to government. Ava your. mediately, in order to make good 
tives of it for the re. eſtabliſſiment the complement of the army of 
f good order, for the ſuccour uf troops of the hne. 
France ; -which cannot make bead A II. _—_ 3 | 
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poſſeſs. the. requiſite qualifications, the ſtate render more indiſpenſable to 
and who are not yet enrolled in the Enjoins his commiſſaries of triby. WW it 
national guard, to enrol themſelves nals; the ſyndic ſolicitor generals Wi u 
forthwith. ts br | of departments, and the ſyndic (0. 1 
Art. III. Enjoins all adminiſtra- icitors of diſtricts, to keep up, each n 
tive bodies, and all the municipa- in his. particular ſtation, the ſtrict WW th 
- lities, to put the law of the 8th of obſervance of this law, and to in. WW Fr 
this month, relating to the forma- form againſt all infractions made ln 
tion of the battalions of national therein. | 15 
guards. deſtined for the defence of; Art; IX; Recommends, laſtly, to WH th 
the ſtate, inſtantly in farce, all adminiſtrators and other public Wi in 
Art. IV. Recommends. to them officers, both civil and military, to 
to inſtruct the citizens in the parti- redovble their ardourand aſſiduityin WY of 


cular duties which the preſent cir- the exerciſe of their functions; and Wi 
cumſtances of things require at to all citizens to remember, that it is an 
their hands, to animate; their zeal, , only by making every ſacrifice, and 5 
and to excite them to ruſty forward, ſhewing an inviolable reſpect forthe ri 
wherever the dapgers of their coun - laws, that they can approve them- Will 

5 try may call them. 6, 0). vis '/ ſelves. worthy: of liberty. Ordains, th 
Art., V. Recommend to them that the preſent- proclamation be Wil :r 
likewiſe to negle&t nothing that i ſeat. to. the adminiſtrative and judi. la 
may accelerate.the-armament, and ciary bodies, printed, read, pub-' Wi ?: 
march of the troops and to do eve- liſned, and advertiſed all over the e 

| ing — their power to further kingdõmn. | th 
uch purple. Done; in council of ſtate, the * 
"An. Ul. Exhorts the citizens, = of July, 1792, the fourth v 


who. ſhall. obtain bonour of year of liberty: tr 
marching the firſt to the ſuccour of 90 li bn io Kn ſh 
their country, to ſubordination; to 8 . | ©1015, l b 
their chiefs; to regularity of con- ;(Counterſigned), D;xjoxr. th 
duct in the ſervice; to aeal worthy Flle i e gr 
of the noble cauſe which they are x 


called upon to defend; and; tocho- Maniſoſto ied IV therr Majefiic th 
npur the French name as much by ie Emperor, of: Germany and the pt 
their humanity-towards their on- King 'of Pruſfe, againft the French te 
quered enemies; as hy their courage - Revolution 1 
in combating againſt, them. +38 i Yo $1 


Art. VII. Exhorts likewiſe the -[Theit majeſties the emperor and tt 
citizens, that remain for the defence king of Pruſſia, in commencing a BW © 
of the internal parts of the king - war, occaſioned by the moſt un- { 
dom, to give proofs of their pa- juſt and irreſiſtible circumſtances, f 
triotiſm, in performing perſonal have ſucceſſively and ſeparately f 
ſervice, in maintaining the fafety.: publiſhed the particular motives of f 
of citizens and property, the exe«'; their conduct. Animated, how- . 
cution of juſtice, and the reſpect o ever by a regard:for the ſacred in. 
due to conſtituted authonties. tereſis of humanity, their imperil 

Art. VIII. Recalls to the mind and royal majeſties, thinking it not 5 

of all public officers, the obligation ſufficicnt to have communicated ta t 
of reſidence which tha law impoſes tl different courts: of Europe the 

upon them and which che perits af citourifiances : which oblige * f 
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o have recourſe to arms, conſider 


it as of importance to their glory, 
ud. the happineſs of their faithful 
fubjefts, to enlighten all nations 
repeting the cauſes and effects of 
the late deplorable revolution in 
France, and, in a manifeſto, to 
ly open to the preſent generation, 
y well as to poſterity, their mo- 
tires, their intentions, and the diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of their views. 
Taking up arms for the 
of preſerving ſocial and political 
order among all poliſhed nations, 
and to 8 to _ — its reli- 
' ineſs, inde nce, ter- 
E real — it 
to be preſumed that the uſe which 
ther imperial and royal majeſties 
ze about to make, for the general 
lafety, of the forces committed 
Prondence to their diſpoſal, wi 
confole mankind, if poſſible, for 
the evils to which war has already 
expoſed them, and for that blood 
which the diſturbers of public 
tranquillity may yet cauſe to be 
ſhed. In this hope, their majeſties 
tave not hefitated to give to all na- 
tions, and to all individuals, the 
great example of forgetting, on the 
zppearance of common danger, 
their ancient animoſities, and 
private concerns, that at- 
tend to the public — a 
criſis fo important and unparalleled 
in hiſtory, They think that, on 
this occaſion, all empires and ſtates 
dught to be unanimous, and that all 
brereigns, becoming the firm 
ruardians of the happineſs of man- 
kind, cannot fail to unite their ef. 
forts, in order to reſcue a great 
tation from its own fury: to pre- 
ſerve Europe from the return of 
barbarity, and the univerſe from 
2 with which it is threat - 


However celebrated the French 
Rrolution . may unhappily have 
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been, a manifeſto againſt it ought 
to exhibit a true picture of it; and 
it is by facts alone that the public 
can bt enabled to judge this 
—— cauſe of all nations ag 
_ — rw wes 2 _ 
or four , * 
viewed 2 — and beheld 
with increaſing indignation, the re- 
volution which has oppreſſed France, 


and which detains in captivity an - 


auguſt monarch, worthy of the love 
of his ſubjects, and entitled to the 
eſteem, friendſhip, and ſupport of 
ail ſovereigns. 
Since his acceſſion to the throne, 
it is well known that his moſt chrif. 
tian majeſty has evinced, in ev 
flible manner, his affection for 
is ſubjects, his love of juſtice, his 
conſtant and fincere defire to eſta. 


bliſh order and œconomy in the ad- 
miniſtration of his finances, and 


his integrity toward the creditors of 
the nation. To make perſonal fa. 
crifices was his higheſt enjoyment, 
and a deſire of complying with pub. 
lic opinion has ever determined 
him in the choice of his meaſures. 
Continually employed in deviſing 
means for relieving his people, an 

for gratifying the public wiſhes, he 
has erred with them and for them; 
obeyed the dictates of humanity 
rather than thoſe -of juſtice; and 
overlooked their faults, in hopes 
that they would repair them with. 
out rendering it neceffary for him 
to have recourſe to puniſhment. 
Calumny itſelf has always refpe&. 


ed his intentions, and the moſt cri- 


minal and audacious factions, while 
attacking his ſovereign authority, 
and infaltiey his facred perſon, 
ſtruck by his 
never preſumed to deny them. 
Aftertrying in vain every method 
that occu to him to proniote 


the welfare of his ſubjects, and to 
diſcharge the public debt of 'the 


nation, 
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rivate virtues, has 
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pation, (unfortunate in the choice 
his meaſures, deceived in his 
pes, and diappointed by vari- 
pus events, yet ſtiil firm in his be- 
nevolent intentions, and encourag- 
ed, though there was no occaſion 
for his being ſo, by the queen and 
all the royal family, to purſue in- 
ceſſantly the object of his wiſhes, 
the darling paſſion of his heart, 
the happineſs of his people), Louis 
XVI. not tinding the alliſtance 
which he ſought in, the aſſembly of 
the notables, conyoked the ſtates- 
eneral of the kingdom. He was 
defirous ta collect around him, in 
the three orders of the monarchy; 
all his ſubjects, and to aſk them by 
what means he could at length ren- 
der them happy. Scrupulous even 
In the form, and fearing to take 
any thing upon himſelf, he endea- 
voured to learn the public opinion 
jeſpecting the convocation of the 
ſtates- general; he found himſelf 
compelled, by circumſtances which 
he cauld not avaid, ta change the 
ancient form fgllowed- by his pre- 
deceſſorg j he ſigned, without diſ- 
truſt, orders, infdiouſly and art- 
fully drawn up, which endangered 
his ſoyereign authority, tended to 
excite diſcord, and inftiniiated diſ- 
obedience to his commands, - Un- 
der theie fatal auſpices, the ſta es- 
general met; and one of the beft 
| Fin s that France can boaſt of, ad: 
dreiled to this auguſt, but ſoon after 
criminal, aſſembly, theſe valuable 
words, which ſovereigns, who 
found them in their own ſenti- 
ments, ſtill take a pleaſure in re- 
ating ; CY . 8 . 
„Every thing that can be ex- 
_ pected from the tendereit intereſt 
in the happineſs of the public, evg- 


* Reſu'ts of the council of December 27, 1783. Letters of convocation ade 


o the grand baitifts. : 
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ry thing that can be required of x 
ſovereign, the beſt friend of hij 
people, you may and ought to bope 
tor trom my ſentiments +.” 

Theſe memorable expreſſions, 
which might have - recovered the 
moſt alienated minds, and which 
ought, in a peculiar manner, to 


— —— — — — 


have inſpired with the moſt lively . 
— a people loaded with L 
indneſs by their king, were ſcarce. « 
ly pronounced, when the ſignal of 0 
revolt was given on all ſides. One of 7 
the three orders, converting a mo- L 
mentary conceſſion into a right, | 
and abuſing a double repreſentation, 
the object of which, on the pur {i + 
of the monarch, was to increaſe 1 
his information, without increa: ng { 
his preponderance, withed, by tak. 0 
ing the lead, to ſwallow yp the 5 
cher two, and to bear them down WW 1; 
by its weight. In vain did the laws WW |, 
of the monarchy, the authority of x 
precedent, the nature of things, and 0 
the ſacred and impreſcriptible rights h 
of each order, oppoſe this ambiti- 6 
ous, unjuſt, and illegal confuſion. . 4 
The reſiſtance of the two firſt or. f 
ders was ſdon overcome, by tum. I 
ing againſt them their love for the 8 
king; oppoſing the danger of the ll 5 
monarch to that of the monarchy, a 
and exciting a revolt, which threat. . 
ened in an imminent degree the lik b 
of hig moſt chriſtian majeſty. Ou ;; 
the report of a danger, which tin - 
reſiſtance of the two firſt order b 
might doubtleſs have deſpiſed, had ti 
it threatened them only, confiern-W f 
tion put an end to rea 5 I 
was ng longer room for delivers © 
tion; it was neceſſary to act. The | 
nobility and clergy ruſhed into tie 
aſſembl „with the third eſtate, to N 
fave France from the moſt horrid 
ar * 


1 
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moment 


of crimes; and from th 
g to be 


the n ger in ce 
free, ceaſed to exiſt. 

The monarchy was overturned 
by a mad and tumultuous aſſembly. 
Kebellious ſubjects, deputed to the 
ſovereign to learn his deciſions, 
and to receive his laws, preſumed 
to dictate to him others, which in 
every reſpect were intolerable, and 
violently pulled down that throne 
which they were called to ſupport. 
They commenced their ſacrilegious 
uſurpation by violating the oath 
they took when they received their 
powers. They had the audacity to 
tyle themſelves the national conſti- 


nen, aſſembly, as if they had poſ- 


ſed a right to conſtitute them- 
ſelves what they were not eſtabliſh- 
ed, and when they were only the 
deputies of the aſſemblies of the 
baliwicks, the real repreſentatives 
of the nation. Perjured in reſpect 
to the oath of fidelity, which they 
took to the king, as well as in re- 
ſpect to that which they ſwore to 
their conſtituehts ; and ſubſtitutin 

the individual will of their crimi- 
nal majority to the imperative let. 
ter of their inſtructions (the nati- 
onal will, expreſſed in all the baili- 
vicks) they rendered all their ſub. 
ſequent operations abſolutely null, 
by making themſelves ſuperior to 
their powers, by rendering them- 
ſelves independent of them, and 


by aſſuming authorities to which - 


tney had no title. They treated 
France as a country not ſubject to 
# monarchical form of government, 
vithout monarch, and without 
laws; and they leagued together to 
plunge it into all the errors of yet 
avage nations, and to form a go- 
rernment after the rude ſketches of 


ulaut ſtates, making the firſt ad- 


Declaration o «he king, June 23, 1789. 
+ Declaration o the king, H 6. 178 
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vances toward civilization, and 
which at preſent would mark the 
laſt ſtage of their decline. Like all 
uſurpers, they flattered the people, 
in order that they might ſubje&t 


them to obedience; afligned to 


them a ſovereignty, with a view of 
converting it to their own purpoſes; 
ſpake to them of the gt man, 
while they were filent reſpecting 


their duty; employed, according 


to the dictates of their turbulent 
and deſtruftive ambition, the poni- 


ards of aſſaſſins, and the flames of 


revolt; and, taking advantage of 
the prejudices and paſſions of the 
multitude, they ſucceſhvely called 
to their aſſiſtance famine and a- 
bundance to incenſe the populace, 


that they might afterward ſeduce ' 


and govern them; and, to add to 
the —— of their proceedings, 
they cauſed the virtuous monarch, 
who had convoked them, to be 
accuſed af thoſe very crimes which 
they themſelves had committed. 
Alarmed at the dangers which 


ſurrounded him, and foreſeeing the 


afflicting evils which were pre 
for his 8 his moſt” chriſtian 
majeſty in vain endeavoured to 
avert them. Conceflions, rendered 
prudent by neceſſity *, and the 
urgency- of circumſtances, which 
were fully approved by the inſtruc- 
tions of all the bailiwicks, and 
conſequently by all Frenchmen, in- 
increaſed that thirſt for reigning 
with which the uſurping aſſembly 
was inflamed, ay 

All France, deceived and mifled 
by the moſt infamous impoſtures, 
was the ſame day inſtantly in arms#. 
The 1 241 that they were 
taking them up to oppoſe robbers, 
and thoſe robbers turned them a- 
gainſt the king. From that mo- 
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ment the ſoyereign authority was 
annihilated; and the inconteſtable 
rights of the two firſt orders * were 
ſacrificed,” to nouriſh the deſtruc- 


tive ardour of the conſpirators. 


The orders were proſcribed t, 
the King himſelf, and his brothers, 
heed of that private patrimony, 
which their anceſtors had brought 
to the crown on their acceſſion to 
the throne. The parliaments, the 
ſovereign courts, the ſtates of the 
provinces, and all tlie political bo- 
dies, almoſt as ancient as the mo- 
narchy, which in turn ſupported 


and moderated its power, which 


were ſecurities to the people for the 
Juſtice of the nates and to the 
monarch for the P. of his ſub- 
jects, were buried under the ruins 
of the throne. Religion alſo was 
Involved in the ſame general wreck, 
Its property was ſeized; its altars 
were overturned; its temples pro- 
faned, fold, or demoliſhed ; and 
its miniſters 1 and conti- 
nually placed in ſuch a ſituation, 
that they muſt either violate the 
dictates of conſcience, or ſubmit 
to death; commit perjury, or ſuf- 

puniſnment; often reſigned 


| themſelves as victims, in order that 


they might avoid the commiſſion of 
à crime. 
Thus attacking Heaven itſelf, an 
impious, ſect viltfied all religions, 
under a pretence of toleration, per- 
mitted all modes of worſhip in ſuf. 
fering them all to be oppreſſed, and 
offering equal violations to them 
all. In their room, they ſubſtituted 
litical irreligion, without com- 
ort for the unfortunate, without 
morality for the vicious, and with- 
out any check for crimes.” Nay, 


* 
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crimes themſelves were every where 
tolerated, encouraged, rewarded, 
Inſurrection was conſecrated + 23 
the moſt ſacred duties. Solemn 
aud public feſtivals were decreed in 
honour of the baſeſt and greateſt 
criminals 8. Every ſpecies of vil. 
lany was permitted under the name 
of patriotiſm. France was inun- 
dated with blood, flames covered 
it with ruins ; and ſtrangers beheld 
with -confternation and horror that 
country, whoſe laws, manners, po. 
liteneſs, proſperity, and, above all, 
its fidelity to its kings, were {0 
much boaſted of; and which, by 
a frightful revolution, was ſudden. 
ly converted into a land ol diſcord, 
proſcription, exile, conflagration, 
and carnage, and where every vio- 
lence was permitted with impunity, 
Inflamed with an inſatiable ardour 
of exerciſing this pretended ſove. 
reignty of the people, each wiſhed 
to govern, and to divide the bloody 
remnants of the ſupreme authority. 
Hence aroſe innumerable aſſemblies 
of electors, municipalities, can- 
tons, diſtricts, and departments, 
Hence thoſe fatal turns from which 
intrigue ſcandalouſly procured the 
moſt ſhameful elections; that ge- 
neral lottery of all places, all pub. 
lic functions, of the epiſcopacy 
telf, and other church dignities, 
in which violence, deception, and 
deiſm, obtained almoſt the whole 
prizes. Hence ſocieties of conſpi- 
rators and enthuſiaſts, ſtifling and 
ſuppreſſing, by perſecution and 
populat puniſhment, the voice and 
opinion of honeſt men. Hence the 
galleries, domineering over the u- 
Uurping aſſembly, and the delirium 
of the aſſembly itſelf, which thought 


Of the 4th Auguſt, and 22d November, 1789. 
+ Declaration of the king, November 5, 1769. | 
1 The principle _ by M. Ia Fayette, and adcpted by the national aflembly. 


To the ſoldiers 


et at hberty from the gallies, aud the aflaſhus of Avignon, 


it 
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+ enjoyed authority, when it only 
fey obeyed <4 ulfe of fa- 
tics and madnien without doors, 
and was porno to the fickle paſ- 
of the people. 

11 this frac nr and ſy ematic 
anarchy, created by the moſt exe - 
cable and profound art, thouſands 
of victims were ſacrificed in all 
quarters, and provinces and whole 
towns were given 4 without mer- 
cy to the moſt ſhocking barbarities. 
Evcry one who was ſuſpected was 
conigned to deſtruction every 
one who was moderate, was 
contidered as criminal. All thoſe 
who had property to make them 
obje&ts of plunder, were denounced 
3 cuemics of the public good; 
and, in a word, amid accuſations, 
commanded, ſolicited, and paid for; 
in the midſt of commi.tees of re- 
euch, clubs, aſſemblies of all 
kinds, and national priſons, into 
viich tyranny. arbitrarily crowded 
fithful ſubjects, waom judges, even 
c:olen by the ſactious, could not 
condem mn, and durſt not acquit; 
amid the agitation of all pathons, 
excited at the ſame time, virtue 
lone was a crime, eſtabliſhed right 
vs uſurpation, and every one was 
1 ſovereign, except the ſovereign 
limſelf, | 

The organ of the factious, the 
mayor of Paris, had the impu- 
dence inſolently to tell his king 
ud maſter, that the people had 


conquered him. The people, in- 


deed, detained their monarch a 
captive in their kingdom, and his 
lays, perhaps, would not have 
been prolonged, but by the forced 
2nd 2 eſcape of one of his 
trothers, and princes of the blood. 
The monarch and 2 
lowever, till, in appearance, ſub- 
led; odious and intolerable de- 
tees having been ſuſpended b 
lie imple obſervati:ns of his mo 
briſtian majeſty. The revolter 


were irritated at this reſource of juſ- 


tice and reaſon, The moſt crimi- 


nal attempts were projected. A 
number of ſeditious perſons hur- 
ried to Verſailles; the caſtle was 
forced. The king, expoſed, as 
well as the queen and royal family, 
to every outrage, every crime, and 
unheard-of attacks, thougbe only 
of ſparing the blood of his people ; 
and the rears which he would not 
have ſhed for himſelf, moiſtened 
the bodies of the generous and faith- 
ful guards who had been inhumanly 
butchered on the ſte 


over the deſtiny of kings and na- 
tions, ſaved at length his majeſty, 
with the queen and auguſt family, 
from this horrible conſpiracy. And 
if the criminals who were the au- 
thors of the execrable atrocities. 
committed on the night between 
the ;th and 6th of Oftober, 1789, 
have hitherto enjoyed an odious 
impunity, the Divine Juſtice has 


doubtleſs deferred their 7 niſhment, 


in order to reſerve to all ſovereigus. 
offended in the perſons of their moſt 
chriſtian majeſties, the inflicting of 
the moſt ſtriking and — 
vengeance on the guilty. 
Eſcaped from the moſt imminem 
dangers, his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
at length thought of freeing him- 
ſelf from that captivity in which 
he was detained, and of placing his 
ſacred perſon in a place of ſatety 
by retiring to the frontiers of 
France. He hoped that he ſhould 
then be able to exert himſelf, with 
more effe&, in bringing back his 
ſubjeRs to a ſenſe of duty, and in 
ſaving the monarchy; and by yield- 
ing to the moſt imperious of all 
laws, elf preſervation, his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty meant ſolemnly to have. 
proteſted againſt all thoſe acts to. 
which he had conſented during his 
captivity. But Providence, which 
in its «iſdom often deranges, for 


of the 


throne. Providence, which watches. 
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the inſtruction of mankind, the beſt 
concerted plans, did not permit a 
reſolution ſo juft, ſo lawful, and fo 
neceſſary to the happineſs of France, 
o be 1ucceſsfully executed. An 
anfamous town, the name of which 


- poſterity will never pronenher but 


with horror, the juft and terrible 
punthment of which will ſerve ; 
an example to all rebellious and ſa- 


- Crilegious towns that may ever have 
- the criminal madneſs to wiſh to 


' Imitate it, and to attempt the liberty 


of their ſovereign—this town had 
the audacity to arreſt their king. By 


a ſignal he might have overcome 


this obſtacle, but in that caſe it 


would have been neceſſary to ſhed 
blood; and his moſt chriſtian * 
Jeſty has proved, upon all occaſio 
— he Sek — ſuffer death 
himſelf than expoſe the lives of his 
* =p 2 made to this 
goodneſs and fi magnanimi 
was, that he nn 3 
thouſand dangers, and a thouſand 
outrages continually renewed, back 
to his capital, to be there impriſoned 
in his palace, by virtue of a decree 
paſſed by the uſurping aſſembly ; 
- be there n his au- 
ority, as if a wer upon earth 
had a right af rollin ſo 5 
and odious a ſentence, and at length 
to be reduced to the alternative of 
forfeiting the throne, or ſubmitting 


to the moſt pitiable conceſſions; 


that is to Yay, the alternative of a 
Avil war, which would have con- 
vented France into an immenſe 


| gave, or the acceptance of a con- 
it 


ution, dictated by the mean po- 
8 to perjured wretches without 
egal power, and deprived them- 
ſelves of their liberty, when fur- 
rounded by probes, conflagra- 
tions, and all thoſe convulſions 


Letter er the king to the 


ror by which they were blinded. 


aſſembly, Sept. 8, 1791. 
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which are the natural conſequenea © 
of revolt and anarchy, a 
The king of France, had he en- bg 
joyed perfect freedom, would douhy. b. 
leſs have conſulted only the honour W 
of his crown, the intereſt of his peo. 5 
ple, his proteſt of the 2oth of u 
1791, and his religion, which they 
endeavoured to 2 him renounce, « 
Had he enjoyed freedom, by making a 
a generous lacrifice, he would cer. Ti 
tainly have reGgned life, had it ben * 
neceſſary, to reſcue his people from ©* 
that preteaded conſtitution, with ſa 
which they were loaded; but all ju 
Europe knows, that his refuſing to 8 
accept it would have cauſed the 11 
three faithful guards who were a. Al 
reſted with him at Varennes, to be * 
maſſacred before his eyes; that ail © 
famine, created on purpoſe, already P 
preſaged the moſt horrid attempts; N 
that te murder of all the royal fa- : 
mily was reſolved on by the conſpi- » 
rators; thatſuch of the nobility and il 
clergy as remained faithful to ther '» 
God and to their king, would have 
been inſtantly butchered ; and that p 
foreign powers would have had to F 
puniſh thouſands of criminals and 1 
regicide monſters. fu 
A ray of hope, which ſtill ſeemet Bw © 


to beam forth in the heart of lu 
mot} chriſtian majeſty, made him 
doubtleſs entertain an idea that the 
factious would ſoon repent ; and he 
probably flattered himſelf, that by 
this laſt act of condeſcenſion, be 
ſhould be able to diſarm their fun, 
and diſſipate that fatal cloud of ct. 


The nullity of his acceptance, fu 
demonſtrated by thoſe rigorous ci. 
cumſtances which irreſiſſibly com. 
manded it, ſufficiently deſtroyed the 
inconveniences of it. He ihc 
as he himſelf declared *, that de 


ca. 


un Loe 


caſtitution might be judged by 
experience. , In a word, he was ob- 
iged either to accept it, or con- 
len France to commit execrable 
crimes, to abandon it to all the hor- 
rors of civil war, and to bury it en- 
tirely under its on ruins, 

The king ſigned it, but his hand 
u that time was in chains. The 
it which he performed was invalid. 
The proteſtation of the 20th of June 
lud previouſiy annulledit, A priſoner 
can enter into no engagement, can 
fndtion nothing, nor accept of any 
ming; and a monarch, who is re- 
duced to the neceſſity of writing 
that he is free, is not ſo in reality, 
Al powers, filled with indignation 
x this horrid ſpectacle, had already 
concerted meaſures for avenging 
the honour of the diadem, His 
hte imperial majeſty, by his circu- 
lr letter, written from Padua *, 
invited all the powers of Europe to 
form a confederation for this pur- 
pole, The convention of Pilnitz 
determined thoſe circumſtances 
rhich made their imperial and 
Pruſkan majeſties have recourſe to 
ums; but the acceptation of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, though 
furced, and conſequently null, 


things. It rendered the danger leſs 
tireatening +, and the latter events 
ſeemed to afford hopes ref) ing 
tie future. It appeared: that the 
greater part of the French nation, 
truck with the evils which they 
lad prepared for themſelves, were 
turning to more moderate prin- 
Ciples ; N to acknowledge the 
neceſſity oł maintaining that form 
o! government which was alone 


" Honth of July, 1791. 
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ſeemed to promiſe a new order of 
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proper for a great ſtate; and to teſs 
tify adefire of reſtoring to the throne 
that dignity and influence which 
belong to monarchical - governs 
ments, His imperial mayeily was 
not completely ſatisfied witi: theſe 
appearances, but he withed, as well 
as the other powers united with him, 
to try the effects of a little longer 
delay, to avoid, if poſſible, that diſe 
agreeable extremity, to which all 
powers feel — 2 now obliged 
to have recourſe. Aprodigious num: 
ber, however, of faithful Freach- 
men, baniſhed from their country 
by crimes which they had ſeen, and 
of which they were the objects, im+ 
ploring in vain at home timid- or 
corrupt judges, and laws, which, in 
order to oppreſs them, were made 
to mom or be ſilent, as might be 
moſt favourable to the revolution, 
ranged themſelves under the ban- 
ner of honour, duty, and fidelity, 
with the cuunt d'Artois, and other 
princes of the blood, who, like 
them, had been forced to exile 
themſelves from their country. 

A new uſurping aſſembly, which 
ſeemed to — itſelf in 3 
the exceſſes of the preceding, dare 
to treat the royal majeſty with ſtill 
mp inſults t, added / weight to 

is chains, encouraged more than 
ever the efferveſcence of thoſe po- 
pular ſocietics which domineered 
over him, multiplied the dangers 
around his throne, were incenſed 
at the hoſpitable reception omen 
by foreign princes to the French 
emigrants g, and inſulted, with in- 
tolerable licentiouſneſs, all the ſa- 
vereigns of Europe. In violatian 


of their own laws, and contrary to 


f Tiſpatch of the prince de Kaunitz to ſeveral min ſters of ſoreign courts, November 


1 Decree of Monday, Feb. 6, 1792, which determines, that in writing to the king, 
V preſident ſhall follow the formula adopted by the king in writing to the aſſembly. 
; Lil. ate cs of prince de Kaunitz to M. de Flumendopff, Feb. 17, 1729. 
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their pretended renunciation of 
making conqueſts, they invaded the 
countyofAvignon, and the biſhopric 
of Baſle ; pretended to ſet an arbi- 
— pecuniary valuation on the ſa- 
perty which they had, in 
Lorrain and Alface, forcibly taken 
from ſeveral princes and ſtates of 
the empire; and were offended be- 
caufe the police in all the neigh- 
bouring countries ſuppreſſed thoſe 
Inflammatory writings which they 
induſtriouſly circulated, and pu- 
niſhed thoſe miſſionaries of revolt 
whom they every where diſperſed 
to corrupt-the people, and to incite 
them to attack private property, to 
dethrone kings, and abolith all re- 
ligiogs. Their audacity increaſin 
by remaining hitherto unpuniſh 
and rendered more violent by the 
moderation of neighbouring prin- 
ces, this aſſembly, in their delirium, 
conceived the project of extending 
their uſurpation, and the licentious 
principles of the French to the 
manic empire, and without 
doubt, to the whole world. A mi- 
—4.— they obliged his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty to accept, became 
the organ of their ſecret views, and 
of views well known to all popular 
ſocieties. 
- Explanations were required from 
the court of Vienna, and given 
with that clearneſs, preciſion, and 
minuteneſs, which became the can- 
dour and dignity of his apoſtolic 
-majeſty, the king of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Being in every reſpect 
{:tisfaRtory they could diſpleaſe 
only an aſſembly and ſocieties who 
wiſhed to diſturb the public peace, 
and who, by intrigues and criminal 
manceuvres, obliged the king to 
yield to the violent impulſe of his 
miniſtry and the aſſembly, and con- 
trary to all juſtice, and the evident 


* Report. by M. Dumouricr, on the affair of Mong, 
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by corrupting their troops, ſeducing 
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intereſt of France, to declare war 
againſt his neighbour, his relation, 
and his 5 goes and faithful ally the 
king Bohemia and Hungary. 
The uſurping aſſembly flattered 
themſelves that they could ſubdue 
Europe, as they had ſubdued France, 


= 
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their ſubjects, and rendering odious 


the paternal authority of ſovereigns; al 
by commanding crimes ; by givin ſer 
rewards to thoſe who committ tro 
them ; by irritating and flattering fo 
the paſſions of the people; and, in 012 
a word, by diſſolving all the bonds | 
of moraland political ſociety. They en 
flattered themſelves, above all, that ni 
they ſhould revive and propagate nil 
that error which had miſled the pro. Ml 
vinces of the Auſtrian Netherlands; col 
they truſted they ſhould carry thi. lig 
ther the flames of inſurrection; find bly 
there a number of izans; de. ma 
vour the rich patrimony of the WW fol 
churches ; ſeize on the property of anc 
the nobility ; aboliſh the lawful an- ren 
thorities of the ſtates; and as they but 
cauſed to be repeated with com- cei 
plaiſance by the miniſtry of their hay 
will *, they wiſhed to carry away the 
the ſpecie of the Low Countries, dot 
and to replace it with that paper bn 
money which circulates on the vit 
credit of hr which is _ mil 
only by uſurped pro * an and 
which, b its Tiſcredit RE is mil 
ſufficiently proved to be illegal. aa 
They thus truſted that they ſhould joy 
be able to reward the crimes of their ing 
fatellites, and the activity of their trar 
patriotic agents, with the ſpoils of Wi on: 
their neighbours, and the riches of b 
a peaceful and induſtrious people. hin 
On this criminal baſis, deteſtable ifſe 
in the eyes of all nations, they BW te 
founded their wiſh for war, as well an 


as their plan for executing it; and 


they congratulated themſelves for 


have 
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1 having extorted this — 
n, z juſt monarch, whole ſole lite has 
he atteſted his love for juſtice, his fide- 
y. lity to his allies, and his ardent de- 
ed ire for preſerving the tranquillity 


ue of Europe. | 

e, The triumph of the aſſembly, 
ng however, was not of long duration. 
us Providence, in bleffing the arms of 
S; 2 ſovereign, unjuſtly attacked, de- 
n ſervedly puniſhed thoſe rebellious 
k troops, who, detaining the king pri- 
Ng ſoner at Paris, came in his name, to 


nake war on his allies. 

The army of the French revolt- 
e, beat at Tournay and Mons, 
and defeated at Florennes and Griſ- 
lle, attempted an invaſion of 
Flanders, an open and defenceleſs 
country; but being ſoon after ob- 
liged to retire, the uſurping aſſem- 
bly * were taught that his apoſtolic 
majeſty had none but courageous 
ſoldiers, as well as faithful ſubjects, 
and that nothing of their projects 
remained” to that rebellious army, 


7 but the ſhame of having con- 
N- ceived them; the ignominy of 
ir bring maſſacred, with a civic joy, 
* the unfortunate priſoners who had 
5 done their duty; and the oppro- 
r dum of having burnt at Courtray 
ie vithout advantage, object, and even 
- military pretence,/ the habitations 


ad property of three hundred fa- 
miles, againſt whom they had no 
auſe of complaint. But other en- 
loyments recompenſed the uſu 

ing aſſembly for theſe checks. Con- 
nry to the expreſs letter of their 
om laws, without proceſs and pre. 
Nous accuſation; without hearing 
um, or any perſon for him, the 
ffembly had un juſtly diſmiſſed, and 
moved from the king's perſon, 
a irreproachable — and in- 


* 


Letters of M. Luckner, June 23th, 29th, zcth, 1793. 
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vited banditti from all vinces 
to their aſſiſtance. Theſe famous 


banditti, whoſe names muſt be 
handed down with infamy to the 
remoteſt ages, as if they wiſhed to 
try the ſtrength and energy of the 
villany of their agents, cauſed the 
aſylum of the king to be violated 
on the aoth of June, 1792 ; and the 
moſt atrocious crimes would have 
been then committed, had not the 
majeſty of the monarch, his virtues 
and 'his firmneſs, overawed a band 
of regicides, whoſe arms were evi. 
dently paid and directed. All France, 
who in juſtice ought to be ſeparated 
from the factious, turned aſide with 
horror from that execrable day, 
and demanded that - puniſhment 
might be inflicted on the guilty. 
But he who refuſes to puniſh crimes 
is alone criminal ; and Europe can- 
not be miſtaken reſpecting the au- 
thors of theſe outrages. 
Such then is the — 
tion, unjuſt and ill in its prin - 
ciple, horrid in the means by which 
it was effected, and diſaſtrous in its 
conſequences. i 
Their imperial and royal ma- 
jeſties, who can no longer delay to 
fulfil their mutual engagements, to 
deliver mankind from ſo many ex- 
ceſſes, have conſidered this revolu- 
tion under the following points of 
view: . 
1. As it perſonally regards his 
moſt chriſtian _— BI 
2. As it reſpects the French na- 
dion. | | 
3. As it reſpects the ptinces of 
Germany who have poſſeſſions in 
France. þ * 8 
4. As it re e tranquillity 
of Europe, 2. happineſs of 
all nations. 


4 
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T: On the Revolution, as it perſonally 
regards his moſt Chriftian Majeſty. 


The whole world knows that it 
was eſſential to the French mo- 


narchy, and the unanimous wiſh 


expreſſed in the inſtructions of the 
bailiwicks, that the king of France 
ſhould be legiſlator ;- that he ſhould 
have the full and entire diſpoſal of 
the army; that he ſhould cauſe 
juſtice to be adminiſtered to his 
ſubjects; that he ſhould have the 
right of making peace and war; 
and, in a word, that plenitude of 
power which belongs to ſovereign- 
ty. But it is alſo known, that an 
uſurping aſſembly, leaving him the 
title of King, which they conſidered 


reduced to be the executor of their 
will “, their ſervile and paſſive or- 
gan, he had not even the right of 

poſing the moſt neceſſary laws +; 
that he had no longer any authority 
over the ſea and land forces :; that 
the right of making peace and war 
was taken from him s; that he was 
deprived of the power of electing 
magiſtrates ]; that not enjoying 
even the power of going wherever he 
pleaſed, which the conſtitution ſe- 
cures to all citizens, his moſt chriſ- 


near the pretended legiſlative bo- 
dy ; and that the chain which 
detained him could not be extend- 
ed farther than the diſtance of twen- 

miles, 

The ſupreme authority in France 
being never-ceaſing and indiviſible, 
the king could neither be deprived, 


ard dangers with which his people 
as a gratification, deprived him ab- 
ſolutely of royal authority; that, 


- a moment. 


dy the days, above all, of Ju 
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nor voluntarily diveſt himſelf, of 


any of the prerogatives of royalty, 
becauſe he is obliged to tranſmit 
them entire, with his crown, to his 
ſucceſſors. 

He could be dethroned only by 
an abdieation; but the acts which 
he committed cannot even be con- 
ſidered as a partial abdication, be- 
cauſe he could not diveſt himſelf 
af the crown, but to inveſt the pre. 
ſumptive heir, and becauſe the ef. 
ſential condition of the validity of 
ſuch an act would be a full and en. 
tire liberty which did not exiſt; and 


this, it is notorious, his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty never enjoyed. It is well 
known, that the violence, outrages, 


were threatened, and on account of 
which he was continually baraſſed, 
never ſuffered him to be in freedom 
| How, then, could the 
ſovereigns of Europe acknowledge 
a revolution which, to the ſcandal 


- of the whole world, dethrones a pu- 
iſſant and juſt monarch, continually 
deſtroys his liberty, endangers his 
lite as well as the lives of the queen 


and royal jamily; and which by an 


' univerſal ſyſtem of anarchy, would 


force all ſovereigns, — 9 the ho- 
nour of their diadems did not ren- 


der it a duty, to conſider as per- 
tian majeſty was forced to reſide | 
dividually, all thoſe which have 
deen, or may hereafter be, offerte 


ſonal outrages to each of them in- 


to their moſt chriſtian majeſties 
Warned by the examples of the paſt; 


1 3th, 14th, and tyth; by thoſe of 
Oct. 5th and 6th, 1789, ſtrangely 
rewarded by the community of 


* VIIlth article of the conſtitution, ſection, Internal Adminiſtratior. 


+ Decrce o September 24, 1789. 


1 Decree, February 28, 1790, and April 28, 1791, 


$ Decree, March 22, 1790. 
Decree, Avguit 16, 1790. 
q Decrce, March 24, 2792, article III. 


Par; 


* by the oath of liberty taken 
by a captive monarch on the 4th of 
ſchruary, 1790; by the ſcandalous 
urocities committed even in the 
zartment of the king, February 
Aach, 1791 
frrants ; by the | ferocious in- 
als of a hired mob and licen- 
tous ſoldiery, offered, for three 
ours ſucceſſively, on his moſt 
criſtian majeſty, and family, in his 
mace, on the 18th of April, 1791 +; 
b the unpardonable detention of 
te king's aunts, in the town of Ar- 
v.le-duc, though they had con- 
ecended to provſde themſelves 
vith paſſports, which the new laws 
6d not even then require from pri- 


— ne individuals; by the diſaſtrous 
rents of the month of June 1791 ; 
e, the ſuſpenſion of the royal 
n ard, and the attempts of the 2oth 
he June, 1792; by the odious de- 
ive Wi" of accuſation againſt the king's. 
4a] WE'rothers, the forced ſanctioning of 
-ich was an equal outrage to na- 


we, juſtice, and ſupreme authority; 
ned, in ſhort, by the impunity 
ſo many crimes, their imperial 


en 
an ad royal majeſties have re 
ad wteſted, and now proteſt, again 
0. ions, and letters 
n. lich his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
A ſuffer to be extorted from him, 


until he ſhall be placed in full li- 
ny with his whole family, under 
guard of their imperial and royal 
mjeſty's troops, in ſuch a frontier 


y ot his Kingdom as he ſhall think 
aly vper to chooſe, and he enabled in 
of Wy to make known his ſupreme 
eh definitive intentions, and to re- 
e the wiſhes which. he has always 


national 
8; 
Q 
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on his moſt faithful 


(9 


expreſſed for their happineſa, li- 
berty, and proſperity. 5 


II. Of the Revelution as it reſpects ate 
French Natien. _ 


The revolution conſidered, as is, 
reſpects the French nation, inſtead, 
of being its work, is evidently its- 
ſcourge ; the object of its grief and 
regret; the ſource of all its evils; 
and would be eternally its ſliame and 
diſgrace, were it not proved, in à 
thouſand different manners, that 
this illuſtrious nation itſelf abhors 
the fattions by which it is torn; 
that it loves its king; that it wiſhes 
to preſerve its religion by favouring 
toleration; that it ſighs after the 
moment when it ſhall be delivered 
trony the vilifying yoke under 
which it groans; that if fo- 
reign powers did not come to its aſ- 
ſiſtance, abandoned to its fatal deſ- 
tiny, its conſequence would vaniſh, 
its commerce would be annihilated, 
its arts forgotten, its induſtry ren- 
dered uſeleſs, its credit ſubverted, 
and its whole ſurface become a 
prey to more atrocities, ravages, and 
deſtruction, than its unfortunate co- 
lonies, than its unfortunate cities of 
N 3 Arles, Avignon, 
and others. It is far, then, from 
the thoughts of their imperial and 
royal majeſties to be at war with 


.- 


the French nation, and to ſeparate, 


it from its king, with which it ought 
to make only one. The intention 
of their imperial and royal majeſties 
is evidently, on the contrary, to 


come to its aſſiſtance, and to com 


bat in the middle of thoſe unnatural 


The community of Paris decreed patriotic medallions to five women, u ho had 
en at the head of the execrable expedition of Verſailles ; and the abbe Mul) t, a vict o- 
a monk, preſdent of the community, had the audacity to ſay,* Receive this reward 
Nick your country beſtows on your virtues, your wiſdom, and your patriotiſm.” 
The king and queen being deſirous of ſpending the day at St. Cloud, the 
guard prevented them, and detained them in their carriage for three 
court of the Thuillerics, loaling them with the moſt hort id imprecatiens. 
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children who tear its boſom, who 
outrage its king, and perſecute its 
religion, The poſitive right of all 
countries entitles them to diſarm all 
thoſe madmen who attempt to de- 
ſtroy their own lives, The rights 

nature enjoi1 all men to give 
each other mutual affiſtance. The 
rights of nations require, in a much 

onger manner, among all civi- 
lied people, thatneighbouring ſtates 
ſhould unite to reſcue a great na- 
tion from its own fury, from the 
fatal and difaſtrous conſequences of 


that political frenzy which under- 


mines, diſſolves, and deſtroys it. 
However little one may have ob- 


ſerved the frightful events which 


have deſolated France; however 


little one may have reflected on 


their cauſe and effects; or calcu- 
lated the emigration of French pro- 
perty, of which no age affords an 
equal example; he muſt be con- 
vinced, that a ſmall number of vil - 
lains have excited all theſe troubles, 
and that by the aſſiſtance of ob- 
ſeure individuals, people baniſhed 
from all countries, criminals eſca 
from priſon or puniſhment, hos 
have brought about their fatal revo- 
tution, which is equally an attack 
upon the nation, as well as his royal 
majeſty. - | 

Have not the rebellious majo- 
rity of the deputies to the ſtates. 


general, declared themſelves ſuperior 


to their powers? Have they not 
- uſurped the rights of the nation, b 
ſabſtituting for the national wil 
their own paſſions, and to the pa- 
ternal government of a wiſe mo- 
narch, their own tyranny? 


. Confpirators of the 5th arid 6th of October, 1789 mutderers of Avignon, Nina 
of the regiment of Chateau-Vicux. | i 
+ Mzyors of Troye, St. Dennis, Eſtampes. 


Ke. ſoldiers 
3 Mans, 1 Dijon, Bretagne, &c. 
$ The nuns d. 


- from a nonjuring 
| 9 


mouſly, or almoſt unanimouſly, re. 


| eſtabliſhed religion are ſhut; all 


la Charite des Hoſpitalieres were flogged and besten by people i= 
for that purpoſe, in preſence of the national guard, becauſc they defred to hear 
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With regard to their inſtru&ion 
when all the bailiwicks er, 


queſted the ſame thing, had this 
criminal majority the right to de. 
termine another? And, once freed 
by itſelf from the obſervance of it; 
oath, who could check the courſe 
of its abuſes} and moderate the def. 
potiſm of its power ? | 
To miſlead the le, and fiſ. 
cinate their eyes by falſe illuſions, 
this aſſembly ſpeak of equality 
when' they make all France trem- 
ble : they ſpeak of juſtice, and they 
have not yet puniſhed a ſingle 
crime, nor a ſingle atrocity ; on the 
contrary, they applauded the mot 
deteſtable crimes, and admitted into 
their boſom criminals abhorred by 
all nations v. They ſpeak of public 
ſafety, yet the aſylum of the king 
is daily violated b committees of 
reſearch, which deſolate France; 
aſſaſſinations are every where com- 
mitted, and the magiſtrates of the 
people are themſelves maſſacred 
with impunity ; they ſpeak of 
toleration, yet all the temples of the 
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its miniſters, immured in priſow 
throughout whole provinces , ar 
condemned by the aſſembly to be 
entirely baniſhed from the king: 
dom; the Roman Catholics cat- 
not feſs their religion, but 2 
the riſk of their lives, and wretches 
have been excited to perſecute and 
puaiſh their worſhip, even in nul. 
neries $, conſecrated by religion it- 
ſelf to the uſe of the poor. The) 
ſpeak of liberty, yet the king Þ 
not free; every avenue from 
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kingdom is ſhut; more than 50,000 
municipalities, or adminiſtrative 
bodies, have a right to arreſt, and 
actually cauſe to be arreſted, in an 
arbitrary manner, peaceful and in- 
nocent citizens. There is not a 
member of the uſurping aſſembly, 
who cannot by an order from his 
hand, by a mere word, cauſe to 
be put in irons, as was the caſe at 
Beſor &, and other parts of France, 
ſtrangers flying from the melan- 
choly ſpectacle of a people in a ſtate 
of anarchy; and the aſſembly it- 
ſelf, accuſer, witneſs, party, judge, 
and executioner, crowds daily iuto 
priſon, as its caprice directs, every 
perſon who diſpleaſes or oppoſes it. 
No—the French nation is not 
ſtained with the crimes of which it 
is itſelf the victim. It knows that 
unbridled liberty is a general evil, 
and that liberty without happineſs 
15a benefit to no one, It was al- 
_ free; it is worthy of being, 
and ſtill will be, free; but it will 
always be ſubje& to the empire of 
laws which promoted its happineſs 
and 10 tor ſo many ages; and 
by reſtoring its lawful ſovereign, a 
ſovereign worthy of its love and 
confidence, their imperial and royal 
majeſties will do an equal ſervice 
to the ſovereign and to his ſubjects. 
As this is the ſole object of their 
wiſhes, the only motive which has 
nduced them to take up arms, the 
vill cauſe their armies to protect al 
the faithful ſubjects of his moſt 
chriſtian 1 who ſhall give an 
example of obedience; and all good 
frenchmen who, in the depart- 
ments, diſtricts, and municipalities, 
ſhall concur in re-eſtabliſhing the 
authority of the king, as well as 
public order, ſhall know no other 
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enemies than the enemies of their 
king and country, and thoſe factious 
men, who, with arms in their hands, 
wiſh ſtill to ſupport the cauſe of 
revolt. 

God forbid that their imperial 
and royal majeſties ſhould have any 
intention to employ their forces to 
introduce deſpotiſm into France, to 
ſerve the cauſe of private hatred or 
vengeance, which the honour of 
Frenchmen ought to ſacrifice to the 
public good, or to facilitate an odi- 
ous bankruptcy to the prejudice of 
the lawful creditors of the ſtate. 
There is no reaſon for apprehend- 
ing any evils of that nature. The 
candour and probity of his moſt 
chriſtian a will ſecure his ſub- 
Jes; but they have not a moment 
to loſe in chooling between popular 
tyranny, and laws which will gra- 
tify the general wiſhes; between 
obedience and revolt; between the 
oblivion of errors, and the puniſh- 
ment of unpardonable reſiſtance. 
They have it in their own power 
to regulate their deſtiny: the deſ- 


tiny of France is in their hands: 


they alone can decide whether it 
ſhall ſtill be a flouriſhing monarchy, 
or an immenſe deſert. 

In ſhort, their imperial and royal 
majeſties cannot better recall the 
French to their duty, to the laws of 
humanity, and to thoſe of honour, 
which were formerly ſo dear to 


them, and to their ancient love for 


their king, than by bringing to their 
remembrance the laſt words of the 
proteſt of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
made on the 2oth of June, 1791: 
« Frenchmen ! and you Pariſians 
above all, beware of giving credit 
to the ſuggeſtions and calumnies of 
your falle friends; return to your 


* All Europe muſt have learned, with horror, the inhuman treatment which miſs 
Naſh, an Engliſh lady, ex: erienced at Orchicy, in Flanders, from the troops of the line, 


Wugh ſhe had a paſſport from marſhal Luckner. 


1792, 


(1) king; 
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king; he will always be your father, 
your beſt friend. What pleaſure 
it will give him to forget all the 
perſonal injuries he has ſuffered, 
and to ſee himſelf in the midſt of 
you; when religion ſhall be re- 
ſpected, and government eſtabliſhed 
on a ſtable baſis; wien the pro- 
perty and perſons of individuals 
ſhall be no longer moleſted ; when 
the law ſhall not be infringed with 
impunity, and,. in ſhort, when li- 
berty ſhall be placed on a ſolid and 
laſting foundation.” 


III. Of the Revolution as it reſpecte 
foreign Princes, who have Poſſeſ- 


ions in France, 


Conſidered under the third point 
of view, the French revolution, ſo 
fatal to France, becomes ſtill more 
ſo by the violence and intolerable 
injuſtice offered to foreign princes, 
who have poſſeſſions within the ter- 
ritories of the kingdom, and by the 
rigorous means which muſt neceſ- 
farily be employed to do thera juſ- 
ticèe. 

Avignon belonged to the holy 
ſee. The ſovereignty of the pope 
over this domain was founded on 
an incontrovertible title of acquiſi- 
tion, and on poſſeſſion, which among 


all nations is equal to a title. The 


uſurping aſſembly united it to their 
territories by the ſanguinary right 
of utility and neceſſity; and com- 
pounding afterward with them— 
telves, and with juſtice, they offered 
an indemnity to the holy fee. But 
if the ſovereignty of the pope were 
legal, they had no right to deprive 
him of it; and if they had a right 
to deprive him of it, why did they 
ofter — an indemnification ? 

The prince biſhop of Baſle, a 
ſtate of the empire, poſſeſſes in his 
ſovereignty defiles, which tempted 
the ambition of the national aſſem- 
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bly. It cauſed them to be forcibly 
ſeized, and removed a detachment 
of troops, which the emperor had 
fent thither, on the requilition of 
the biſhop, for the ſafety of the 
country, agreeably to the Germanic 
conſtitution. The treaties of Weſt. 
* the Pyrenees, Breda, Ak. 
a-Chapelle, Nimeguen, Ryſwick, 
Utrecht, Baden, and Vienna, gave 
to France the provinces of the three 
biſhoprics, and of Alſace and 
Franche Compte, by expreſſly re. 
ſerving the rights and property of 
the princes and ſtates of the empire 
in theſe provinces, and by ſtipu- 
lating that no innovation could be 
made in them, either with regard to 
eccleſiaſtical or political matters, 

It is evident that theſe treaties 
cannot be infringed at the will of 
the —_— aſſembly, and that by 
calling for the execution of thoſe 
clauſes which ſerve their views, 
they have no right to reject thoſe 
that diſpleaſe them. It is perfeftly 
clear that they ought to renounce 
provinces which have been ceded 
to the crown of France, or punc- 
tually execute the condition of the 
ceſſion made to it. 

But their decrees reſpecting the 
diſmemberment of dioceſes, and 
of the right of metropolitans, the 
abolition of feudality, the ſupprel- 
ſion of ſeveral privileges, or the an- 
nihilation of 3 juriſdiction, 
without indemnification, and the 
ſale of the poſſeſſions of the clergy, 
are a direct infringement of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, as well as of 
ſubſequent treaties. Theſe decrees 
have violated political and eccle- 
ſiaſtical rights ſecured in perpetuity 
by the treaties of ceſſion. Thele 
ceſſions, conſequently, which are 
ſynallagmatic acts, which mult be 
executed in all their parts, or te- 
jected in toto, being infringed by the 
uſurping aſſembly, wauld beat - 
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iy ſent annulled, were not the pro- 
nt ceedings of the aſſembly radically 
ad null themſelves, and if it were not 
of neceſſary that their decrees ſhould 
he diſappear before the grand intereſt 
— which France has in being juſt, 
l. in not violating the ſacred rights 
= of the empire, and in not wound- 
1 ing the dignity of any of its mem- 
* But their imperial and royal ma- 
nd jeſties are fully perſuaded, that the 
. frlt uſe which his moſt chriſtian 
of Wil majeſty will make of this authority 
* when he has recovered it, will be 
2 to reſtore to the injured princes all 
be their rights and privileges, to in- 
" demnify them for what they may 
5 have ſuffered in reſpect to degra- 
_ dation, or being deprived of their 
0 f privileges, and to cement more and 
. more by this act of juſtice, the har- 
* mony which has for a long time 


„ ſubſiſted between the Germanic 
le body and his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 
The injury offered to the German 
princes, who have poſſeſſions in 


ed France, is not conſidered as a rea- 
* ſon for making war on his moſt 
5 chriſtian majeſty, but for placing 
% him upon the throne, in order to ob- 
1 tain juſtice. 

1 

r IV. On the Revolution, as it concerns 
n- all Nations. 

* But the moſt general point of 
” view under which their imperial 
p and royal majeſties ought to con- 
of ler the French revolution, is, as it 
| reſpets the intereſt of all nations, 
3 and the tranquillity of __ 

N In vain would the aſſembly, 
f rich uſurps the name of the 
2 french nation, have renounced 
2 conqueſt, if it wiſhed to ſubject to 
0 ts pretended liberty the ſtates of 
g their neighbours. Of all the me- 
g thods of making war on a peaceful, 


Iittuous, and happy people, the 


h 


moſt fatal, doubtleſs, would be to 
preach up rebellion, to miſlead their 
minds, to corrupt their morals, to 
form them to crimes by example 
and ſeduction, and to draw down 
upon them the wrath of heaven 
and puniſhment from their ſove- 
reigns, under the pretence of ren- 
dering them happy. 

The ambition of a conqueror has 
its bounds, and his views when 
known, ceaſe to be dangerous ; but 
a planned ſyſtem of anarchy, which 
tends to diflolve all political ſociety, 
abounds with inexpreſſible danger; 
and all ſovereigns, for the intereſt 
of their ſubjects, cannot uſe too 
much expedition to check its pro- 
preſs, and to ſtifle the evil in its 

irth. People would pay too dearly 
for the fatal error of believing that 
their intereſts can be ſeparated from 
thoſe of their ſovereigns. It is, 
therefore, neceſſary to deſtroy this 
error as ſoon as poſſible, and to 
chaſtiſe, as ſoon as they appear, 
thoſe factious men, who conſpire 
againſt the happineſs of all coun- 
tries. Had any doubts exiſted in 
this reſpect, they would have been 
already removed by the attack and 
invaſion of the Low Countries ; by 
the plan of the uſurping afſembly, 
divulged by the popular miniſter, 
of ſpreading every where the flames of 
revolt ; a barbarous maxim, which 
atteſts views of cowardly ambition, 
and which is an inſult to all na- 
tions, and a ſignal of alarm to all 
kings. Beſides, a numerous and 
powerful nation cannot diſappear 
from the political hemiſphere of 
Europe without the greateſt incon- 
venience, The balance of power 
among ſovereigns, the work of their 
wiſdom, purchaied by their trea- 
ſures and the blood of their ſub- 
jects, which regulates the ambition 
of one by the intereſt of all; which 
maintains harmony amid contend- 
(1 2) ing 
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ing paſſions and jarring intereſts; 
and which almoſt always termi- 
nates by well- conducted negotia- 
tion, ſuch diſputes as may have ex- 
cited bloody wars, requires, for the 
general intereſt of Europe, that ſo 
conſiderable a ſtate as France ſhould 
not be diſſolved or withdrawn from 
its political engagements; and yet 
this would be the caſe, ſhould the 
reſent revolution be eſtabliſhed. 
The decrees * which have deprived 
the king of the right of making 
ace and war, have at once diſ- 
olved all thoſe treaties which con- 
netted his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
with all the neighbouring princes. 
The revolution gives to the uſurp- 
ing aſſembly the right of renouncing 
ſuch trcaties as are contrary to its 
views, while it takes from kis ma- 
jeſty the means of ſupporting thoſe 
which might be beneficial to him. 
According to theſe principles, it has 
no more political ties than thoſe 
which it chooſes to approve, and it 
is conſequently not bound to any 
of its allies, though all are obliged 
to be faithful to it, Thus the king 
without power, and the nation with- 
out an army, or what amounts to 
the ſame thing, having no army 
properly r . and ſubject to 
authority, exhibit to their neigh- 
bours, and, above all, to their allies, 
nothing but the ſhadow of power. 
The tranquillity of Europe, how- 
ever, depends abſolutely on the ex- 
ecution of the treaties now ſubſiſt- 
ing between the different ſovereigns; 
and thoſe treaties themſelves de- 
pend on the ſtability of the conſti- 
tution of thoſe ſtates which contra- 
dict them. The diſplacing, and 
much more the annihilation of the 
counterpoiſe of the political ba- 
lance, would tend then to diſturb 
the peace of Europe, and to revive 
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ancient diſputes and pretenſions, 
now ſettled, the diſcuſſion of which, 
again renewed, would occaſion the 
loſs of much blood, and excite the 
tears and regrets of humanity, It 
belongs to the wiſdom of ſovereign 
to avert ſuch dreadful misfortunes; 
and it is with this view that their 
imperial and royal majeſties think 
themſelves obliged, for the general 
tranquillity and ſafety, and tor the 
individual happineſs of their re. 
ſpective ſubjects, as much as for the 
real intereſt of France itſelf, to 
have recourſe to arms, in order to 
prevent the annihilation of the 
French monarchy, and to deſtroy 
there every ſpark of inſurre tion, 
which might continually threaten 
and endanger the welfare of all ſo- 
vereigns, and of all nations. 


But yielding to what the honour 


of all crowns and the real intereſt 
of all people require, their majeſties 


declare to Europe, that, in the juſt 
war which they have undertaken, 


they entertain no views of perſonal 
aggrandizement, which they ex- 
preſsly renounce; and to France, 
that they mean not to interfere with 
its internal adminiſtration, but that 
they are firmly and fully reſolved, 

To re-eſtabliſh in it order and 
public ſecurity ; 

To cauſe the perſons and pro- 
perty of all thoſe who ſhall ſubmit 
to the king, their lawful ſovereign, 
to be protected ; 

To puniſh, in a ſtriking manner, 
all — to their arm; 

To give up the city of Paris to 
the moſt dreadful and terrible jul- 
tice, from which nothing can lave 
it, as well as all the other cv" 
which may render themſelves 15 
accomplices, if the leaſt inſult, ol 
the leaſt outrage, is offered to the 
king, the queen, or the royal faml!); 
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and if that city does not endeavour 
to expiate its errors, and to merit 
the interpoſition and good offices 
of their imperial and royal majeſties, 
to obtain pardon, by immediately 
reſtoring liberty, and paying every 
due honour and reſpect to their 
moſt chriſtian majeſties ; | 

In ſhort, to procure to the king 
perfect ſecurity in ſome frontier 
town of his kingdom, and the means 
of collecting there his family, and 
the princes bis brothers, until his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty can enter his 
capital with honour, and enjoy there 
the ſatis faction of ſeeing his ſub- 
jets repent; of conferring new fa- 
yours upon them; of granting them 
real liberty ; and, conſequently, of 
finding them ſubmiſſive to his ſu- 
preme authority. 


Declaration of the reigning Duke of 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh, Commander 
of the combined Armies of the Em- 
peror and the King of Pruſſia, to 
the Inhabitants of France, 


Their majeſtics the emperor and 
the king of Pruſſia, having entruſted 
me with the command of the com- 
bined armies, aſſembled on the 
trontiers of France, I think it my 
duty to inform the inhabitants of 
that kingdom of the motives which 
have influenced the conduct of the 
two ſovereigns, and of the prin- 
ciples by which they are guided. 
After arbitrarily ſuppreſſing the 
ngits, and invading the rofſellions, 
of the German princes in Alface 
ad Lorrain; after having diſturbed 
and overthrown in the interior part 
of the kingdom all order and law- 

| government; after having been 
guilty of the moſt daring attacks, 
and having had recourſe to the moſt 
violent meaſures, which are ſtill 
Gly renewed againſt the ſacred 
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perſon of the king, and againſt his 
auguſt family; thoſe who — 
on the reins of government have, at 
length, filled the meaſure of their 
guilt, by declaring an unjuſt war 
againſt his majeſty the emperor, and 
by invading his provinces of the 
Low Countries. Some of the poſ- 
ſeſſions belonging to the German 
empire have been equally expoſed. 
to the ſame oppreſſion, and many 


others have only avoided the dan- 


ger by yielding to the imperious 
threats of the domineering party and 
of their emiſſaries. 

His majeſty the king of Praffia, 

united with his imperial majeſty in 
the bands of the ſtricteſt defenſive 
alliance, and as a preponderant 
member himſelf of the Germanic 
body, could not refuſe marching to 
the aſſiſtance of his ally and of his 
co-eſtates. It is under this double 
relation, that he undertakes the de- 
fence of that monarch and of Ger- 
many. 
To theſe high intereſts is added 
another important object, and which 
both the ſovereigns have moſt cor- 
dially in view ; which is, to put an 
end to that anarchy which prevails 
in the interior parts of France, to 
put a ſtop to the attacks made on 
the throne and the altar, to reſtore 
the king to his legitimate power, 
to liberty, and to fafety, of which 
he is now deprived, and to place 
him in ſuch a ſituation, that he may 
exerciſe that legitimate authority to 
which he is entitled. | 

Convinced that the ſober park 
of the nation deteſt the exceſſes of 
a faction which hes enſlaved them, 
and that the majority of the inha- 
bitants wait with impatience the 
moment when ſuccours ſhall arrive, 
to declare themſelves openly againſt 
the odious enterprizes of their op- 

eſſors; his majeſty the emperor, 
and his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, 

(1 3) car- 
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earneſtly invite them to return 
without delay into the paths of rea- 
ſon and of juſtice, of order and 
peace. It is with this view that J, 
the underwritten, general comman- 
dant in chief of the two armies, do 
declare, 

1ſt, That, drawn into the preſent 
war by irrefiſtible circumſtances, 
the two allied courts have no other 
object in view than the welfare of 


France, without any pretence to ' 


enrich themſelves by making con- 
queſts. 

2d, That they do not mean to 
meddle with the internal govern- 
ment of France, but that they ſim- 
ply intend to deliver the king, the 
queen, and the royal family, from 
their captivity, and to enſure to his 


moſt chriſtian majeſty that ſafety 


which is neceſſary for his making, 
without danger and without obſta- 
cles, ſuch convocations as he ſhall 
judge 22 and for endeavouring 
to enſure the welfare of his ſubjects, 
according to his promiſes, and to 
the utmoſt of his power. 

3dly, That the combined armies 
ſhall protect the towns, burghs and 
villages, as well as the perſons and 
property of all thoſe who ſhall ſub- 
mit to the king ; and that they will 
concur in the immediate reſtoration 
of order and police throughout all 
France. | | 

4thly, That the national guards 
are called upon to preſerve, provi- 


ſionally, tranquillity in towns and 


In the country, to provide for the 

rſonal ſafety and property of all 
— until tlie arrival of the 
troops belonging to their imperial 
and royal majeſties, or until orders 
be given to the contrary, on pain 


of being perſonally reſponſible: 


that, on the contrary, ſuch national 
guards as ſhall fight againſt the 
troops of the two allied courts, and 
who ſhall be taken with arms in 


name 


eren. 
their hands, ſhall be treated as ene. 


mies, and puniſhed as rebels to theit 
king, and as diſturbers of the pub. 
lic peace. 

zthly, That the general officers, 
the ſubalterns, and ſolairrs ot the 
regular French troops, are equally 
called upon to return to ther for- 
mer allegiance, and to {ubmit im- 
mediately to the king, their legiti- 
mate ſovereign. 

6thly, That the members of de. 
partments, diſtricts, and munici- 
palities, ſhall be equally reſponſible, 
on pain ot loſing t.eir heads and 
eſtates, for all the conflagrations, 
for all the murders, and tor all 
the pillage which they ſhalt ſuffer 
to take place, and which they thall 
not have, in a public manner, at- 
tempted to prevent within their re. 
ſpeCtiv- territories ; that they ſhall 
alſo be obliged to continue their 
functions, until his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, when ſet at full liberty, 
ſhall make farther arrangements, or 
until further orders be given in his 


7thly, That the inhabitants of 
towns, bourgs, and villages, who 
ſhall dare to defend themſelves a. 
gainſt the troops of their imperial 
and royal majeſties, and to fire up- 
on them, either in open country, ot 
through half open doors or Will- 
dows of their houſes, ſhall. be pu- 
niſhed inſtantly, according to the 
rigorous rules of war, or their houſes 
ſhall be demoliſhW or burned. On 
the contrary, all the inhabitants of 
the ſaid towns, bourgs, and villages, 
Who ſhall readily ſubmit to their 
king, by opening their gates to the 
troops belonging to their majeſties, 
ſhall be = we 0 under their 
ſafeguard and protection; and their 
eſtates, their property, and their per: 
ſons, ſhall be — by the laws 
and each and all of them ſhall be i 
full ſafety. 

| — 8thly 
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dehly, The city of Paris and all 
+. inhabitants, without diſtinction, 
hall be called upon to ſubmit in- 
fantly and without delay to the 
ting, to ſet that prince at full liberty, 
ind to enſure to his and to all royal 
perſons that inviolability and re- 
ect which are due, by the laws of 
nature and of nations, to ſovereigns; 
their imperial and royal majeſties, 
naking perſonally reſponſible ſor 
{l events, on pain of loſing their 
heads, purſuant to military trials, 
without hopes of pardon, all the 
members of the national aſſembly, 
of the department, of the diſtrict, of 
the municipality, and of the na- 
tonal guards of Paris, juſtices of 
the peace, and others whom 1t may 
concern; and their imperial and 
royal majeſties farther declare, on 
their faith and word of emperor 
and king, that if the palace of the 
Thuilleries be forced or inſulted, if 
the leaſt violence be offered, the 
laſt outrage done to their majeſties, 
the king, queen, and the royal fa- 
mily, if they be not immediately 
paced in ſafety and ſet at liberty, 
they will inflict on thoſe who ſhall 
leſerve it, the moſt exemplary and 
ever-memorable avenging punith- 
ments, by giving up the city of Pa- 
ns to military execution, and ex- 
poling it to total deſtruction ; and 
tie rebels who ſhall be guilty of il- 
legal reſiſtance, ſhall ſutfer the pu- 
niliments which they ſhall have 
leſerved. Their imperial and roy- 
4 majeſties promiſe, on the con- 
ry, to all the inhabitants of the 
ity of Paris, to employ their good 
ofaces with his moſt chriſtian ma- 


ity, to obtain for them a pardon 


for their inſults and errors, and to 
opt the moſt vigorous meaſures 
for the ſecurity of their perſons 
ind property, provided they ſpeedi- 
and ſtrictly conform to the above 
munctions. 
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Finally, Their majeſties, not be- 
ing at liberty to acknowledge any 
other laws in France except thoſe 
which ſhall be derived from the 
king, when at full liberty, proteſt 
beforehand againſt the authenticity 
of all kinds of declarations which 
may be iſſued in the name of the 
king, ſo long as his ſacred perſon, 
and that of the queen, the prin- 
ces, and of the whole royal family, 
ſhall not be in full ſatety: and with 
this view, their imperial and royal 
majeſties iuvite and intreat his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty to name a town 
in his kingdom, neareſt to the fron- 
tiers, to which he would wiſh to 
remove, together with the queen, 
and the rival family, under a ſtrong 
and ſafe eſcort, which ſhall be ſent 
for that purpoſe: ſo that his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty may, in perfect 
ſafety, ſend tor ſuch miniſters and 
counſellors as he ſhall be pleaſed 
to name, order ſuch convocation 
as he ſhall think proper, and pro- 
vide for the reſtoration of order and 
the regular adminiſtration of his 
kingdom. | 

In fine, I declare and promiſe, in 
my own individual name, and in 
my above quality, to cauſe to be 
obſerved, every where, by the 
troops under my command, good 
and ſtrict diſcipline, poceng to 
treat with mildneſs and moderation, 
thoſe well diſpoſed ſubjects who 
ſhall ſubmit peaceably and quietly, 
and to * force againſt thoſe 
only who ſhall be guilty of reſiſt- 
auce or of waniteſt evil intentions. 

I therefore call upon and expect 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, 
in the moſt earneſt and forcible 
manner, not to make any oppo- 
ſition to the troops under my com- 
mand, but rather to ſuffer them 
every where to enter the kingdom 
freely, and to afford them all the 
aſſiſtance, and ſhew them all the 
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benevolence which circumſtances 


may require. 

Given at general quarters at Cob- 
lentz, July 25, 1792. 

CHarRLEs GuIiLLAuUME FERDI- 


NAND, Duc pz Brxuxnswick LU. 
NENBOURG. 


Expoſition of the Motives on which 
the Frenth National Aſſembly have 
proclaimed @ Convocation of a Na- 
tional Convention, and pronounced 
the ſuſpenſion of the Executive 
Power in the Hands of the King. 


The national aſſembly owe to 
the nation, to Europe, and to poſ- 
terity, an exact account of the mo- 
tives which have determined their 
late reſolutions. 

Placed between the duty of re- 
maining faithful to their oaths, and 
that of ſaving their country, they 
wiſhed to full both at the ſame 
time, and to do all that the public 
ſafety required, without uſurping 
powers with which the people had 
not entruſted them. 

At the opening of their ſeſſion, 
an aſſemblage of emigrants, formed 
on the frontiers, kept up a corre- 
ſpondence with all the enemies of 
liberty that were ſtill to be found 
in the departments, or among the 
troops of the line: and fanatical 
prieſts, infuſing alarm into ſuper- 
ſtitious minds, ſought to perſuade 
thoſe deluded citizens, that the 
conſtiution wounded the rights of 
conſcience, and that the law had 
confided the functions of religion 
to ſchiſmatical and ſacrilegious 
perſons. 

Finally, a league formed among 
powerful kings, inenaced the liber- 
ty of France. They fancied that 
they had a right to fix to what de- 
gree the intereſt of their deſpotiſm 
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rmitted us to be free; and they 
— themſelves, that they 
ſhould ſee the ſovereignty of the 
people, and the independence of 
the French empire, proſtrate belore 
the arms of their ſlaves. 

Thus every thing announced a vidia 
civil and religious war, of which Wl rs 1 
a foreign war would ſoon increaſe u bt 
the danger. guts 

The national aſſembly thought it WW k.d ! 
their duty to repreſs the emigrants, Med tc 
and the factious prieſts, by ſevere preps 
decrees; and the king employed WW but i 
againſt thoſe decrees the ſuſpenive WM nez0 
retuſal of ſanction, which the con. Wer t: 
ſtitution granted him. In the mean WWfne1 
time, thoſe emigrants and thoſe uu 
prieſts were bufily acting in the unt 
name of the king; it was to re. WW iu 
eſtabliſh him in what they called his ume 
lawful authority that the former ite 
had taken up arms, and the latter WWW ag! 
were preaching aſſaſſination and i ther 
treaſon, Theſe emigrants were ren 
the brothers of the king, lus rela- WW teat 


tions, his former body guards, And T 
while the correſpondence of thele N: 
ſacts, with the conduct of the kin, tar 
authorized, nay, enjoined diſtrut, Nec. 
this refuſal of the ſanction applied WW 
to decrees that could not be ful- u 
pended without being annihilated, trea 
ſhewed clearly how the veto, fui- WW um 
penſive according to the law, ren- ud 
dercd definitive by the manner of u 
employing it, gave to the king the WWW wt 
unlimited and arbitrary power of the 
rendering null all the meaſures n 
which the legiſlative body migit WW pre 


think neceſſary for maintaining l- 
berty. 

From that moment, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, 
the people ſliewed thoſe gloomy 
diſcontents that announced im. 
pending ſtorms, and ſuſpicions of 
the executive power were diſplayed 
with energy. 

The national aſſembly were 2 
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Ifcouraged. Princes who profeſſed 
wenſelves the allies of France, had 
ren to the emigrants not an aſy- 


of lorming themſeives into military 
bodies, of levying ſoldiers, of pro- 
vidiag warlike ſtores; and the king 
ws invited, by a ſolemn meſſage, 
t break, on this violation ol the 
ts of nations, a ſilence that 
ud been kept too long. He ſeem- 
el to yield to the national with ; 
preparacions for war were ordered; 
but it was ſoon perceived, that the 
rezotiations conducted by a weak 
or treacherous miniſtry were con- 
fned to obtaining vain promiſes, 
ruch remaining unexecuted, could 
not be regarded, but as a ſnare or 
niuſuit. The league of kings aſ- 
ſumed, in the mean time, a new 
tivity; and at the head of this 
league appeared the emperor, bro- 
ther-in-law to the king of the 
French, united to the nation by a 
treaty uſeful to himſelf alone. 

The national aſſembly thought 
It neceſſary, for the ſafety of 
trance, to oblige the emperor to 
care whether he would be her 
wy or her enemy, and to pro- 
rounce between two contradictory 
treaties, of which the one bound 
lim to give ſuccours to France, 
ad the other engaged him to at- 
ack her: treaties which he could 
not reconcile, without avowing 
tie intention of ſeparating the 
ung from the nation, and of re- 
preſenting a war againſt the French 
people, as ſuccours granted to his 
ily. The emperor's anſwer aug- 


ne Wy "ented the diſtruſt which this com- 
er, bination of circumſtances rendered 
ny 0 natural. In it he repeated the 
m 


adlucd charges againſt the aſſembly 
the repreſentatives of the French 
ple, againſt the popular ſocieties 
labliſhed in our cities, with which 


ae partizans of the French miniſ- 


um, but only the liberty of arming, , 
juſt ſigned a new league againſt 
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try had long wearied the counter- 
revolution preſſes. He made pro- 
teſtations of his deſire to continue 


the ally of the king, and he had 


France, in favour of the authority 
of the king of the French. 

Theſe leagues, theſe treaties, the 
intrigues of the emigrants, who ' 
had ſolicited them in the name of 
the king, had been concealed by 
the miniſters from the repreſenta. 
tives of the people. No public 
diſavowal of theſe intrigues, no 
effort to prevent or diſſolve this 
conſpiracy of monarchs, had ſhewn, 
either to the citizens of France 
or the nations of Europe, that the 
king had ſincerely united his own 
cauſe to that of the nation. 

This apparent connivance be. 
tween the cabinet of the Thuilleries 
and that of Vienna, ſtruck every 
mind; the national aſſembly thonght 
it their duty to examine with vigour 
the conduct of the miniſter for 
foreign affairs; and a decree of 
accuſation was the reſult of this 
examination. His colleagues diſ- 
appeared with him, and the king's 
council was formed of patriot mi- 
niſters, 

The ſucceſſor of Leopold fol- 
lowed the courſe of his father. He 
thought proper to require for the 

rinces, formerly poſſeſſing fiefs 
in Alſace, indemnifications incom- 
patible with the French conſtitu- 
tion, and derogatory to the inde- 
pI of the nation. He wanted 

rance to betray the confidence, 
and violate the rights of the peo- 
ple of Avignon. At length, he 
announced other cauſes of com- 
pans which could not, he ſaid, 

e diſcuſſed without having re- 
courſe to arms. i 

The king ſeemed to feel, that 
this provocation to war could not 
be borne patiently, without betray- 
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ing a ſhameful weakneſs ; he ſeem- 
ed to feel how pertidious was this 
language of an enemy who pre- 
tended to take an intereſt in his 
fate, and to deſire his alliance, for 
no purpoſe but to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord between him and his peo- 
ple, calculated to enervate our 
ſtrength, and to ſtop or diſcohcert 
our motions; he propoſed war by 
| the unanimous advice of his coun- 
Cil, and war was decreed, 

By protecting the aſſemblages of 
the emigrants, by permitting them 
to menace our frontiers, by ſnewing 

s in readineſs to ſecond them 
on the firſt ſucceſs, by preparing a 
retreat for them, by perſiſting in a 
threatening league, the king of 
Hungary obliged France to make 
preparations of defence, ruinous in 
their expence, exhauſted her fi- 
nances, encouraged the audacity 
of the conſpirators diſperſed through 
the departments, excited uneaſineſs 
among the citizens, and thus fo- 
mented in them, and perpetuated 
troubles. Never did hoſtilities more 
really juſtify war; and to declare 
was only to repel it. 

The national aſſembly were then 
able to judge to what degree, not- 
withſtanding promiſes ſo oſten re- 
peated, all the preparations of de- 
tence had been neglected. Never- 
theleſs, their uneaſineſs, their diſ- 
truſt, ſtill reſted on the former mi- 
niſters, on the ſecret councils of 
the king; but they ſoon ſaw the 
patriotic miniſters croſſed in their 
operations, attacked with rancour 
by the partizans of the royal au- 
thority, by thoſe who made a pa- 
rade of perſonal attachment to the 
king. 

Our armies were tormented with 

olitical diviſions; diſcord was 


own among the commanders of 
the troops, as weil as between the 
generals and the miniſtry. At- 


re 


tempts were made to transform in. 
to the inſtruments of a party, which 
concealed not its deſire of ſubſti. 
tuting its will for that of the re: re. 
ſcntatives of the nation, thoſe ve. 
ry armies that were deſtined to the 
external defence of the French ter. 
ritory, and to maintain the national 
independence. 

The machinations of the prieſt, 
becoming more active in the mo. 
ment of war, made a reſtraining 
law indiſpenſable one was paſſed, 

The formation of a camp be. 
tween Paris and the frontiers was a 
diſpoſition happily calculated for 
external defence, while, at the ſame 
time, it ſerved to give fecurity to 
the internal departments, and to 
prevent the troubles which their 
diſquiets might have produced: the 
formation of ſuch a camp was or- 
dered ; but theſe two decrees were 
rejected by the king, and the pa- 
triotic miniſters were diſmiſſed. 

The conſtitution had granted to 
the king a guard of 1800 men, and 
this guard audaciouſly maniteſted 
a contempt of civic duties, which 
inſpired the citizens with indignt- 
tion, or with terror : hatred of the 
conſtitution, and above all, of l. 
berty and equality, were the bell 
titles for being admitted into it. 

The aſſembly was forced to di- 
ſolve this guard, to prevent both 
the troubles which it could not fail 
ſoon to occaſion, and the plots of a 
counter-revolution, of which but 
too many indications were alrea! 
manifeſt. The decree was ſanction- 
ed; but a proclamation by the king 
beitowed praiſes on thoſe very men, 
whoſe diſmiſſion ſrom his ſervice 
he had juſt pronounced, to thoſe 
whom he had admitted to be men 
juſtly accuſed of being the enemic3 
of liberty. 

The new miniſters excited well. 


founded difiruſt ; and as this diftrutt 
could 
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4 not ſtop at them, it fell on 
| king him elf, . 

The application of the refuſal of 
Action to decrees, rendered ne- 


= fry by circumſtances, of which 
the : execution ought to have been 
Ni: ,mpt, and muſt ſtop with the 
nal crecs, was regarded, in the gene- 


| opinion, as an interpretation of 
6; WH: conſtitutional act, contrary to 
erty, and even to the ſpirit of 
e conſtitution, The agitation of 


in f 
I; le people of Paris became extreme; 
be 1immenſe crowd of citizens join- 


{to form a petition; in it, they 
[cited the recall of the patriotic 
iniſters, and the retraction of the 
ulal to ſanction the decrees in fa- 
dur of which the public opinion 
been loudly declared. They 
red leave to paſs in arms before 
he national alkmbiy, after their 
bputies had read their petition, 
us leave, which other armed bo- 
£5 had before obtained, was grant- 


10 them. They deſired to 2 
id under the forms eſtabliſhed by the 
d av; but at the moment when mu- 
þ ical officers were coming to in- 


am them, that their deputies, 
o had been refuſed at firſt, were 
gung to be admitted, the 2 was 


4 zened, and the crowd ruſhed into 

e palace. The zeal of the mayor 
. i Paris, the aſcendency which his 
h rtues and his patriotiſm give him 


er the minds of the citizens, the 
prelence of the repreſentatives of 
Ne people, of — * ſucceſſive 
tutations conſtantly ſurrounded 
de king, prevented all ſerious diſ- 
borders, and few aſſemblages ſo nu- 
mcrous ever gave occaſion to leſs 
Worder of any kind. 

The king had mounted the en- 
us of liberty; he had done juſtice 
0 the citizens, by declaring, that 
ie thought himſelf in ſafety in the 
maſt of them ; the day of the fe- 
"2U0n was approaching; citizens 
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from all the departments were to re- 
pair to Paris, there to ſu ear to 
maintain that liberty for which they 
were going to fight on the trontiers; 
and all might ſtill have been repair- 
ed. But the miniſters ſaw nothing 
in the events of the 2oth of June, 
but a favourable occaſion for ſow- 
ingivitica between the inhabitants 
of Paris, and thoſe of the depart. 
ments; between the people and the 
army; bet cen the ſeveral portions 
of the national guard; between the 
citigens who remained at their 
homes, and thoſe who were flying 
to the defence of the ſtate. The 
very next day the king changed his 
language; a proclamation, full of 
calumny, was profuſely diſtributed 
among the armies ; one of their ge- 
nerals came in the name of that 
which he commanded, to demand 
vengeance, and to point out his 
victims. A confidcrable number 
of directories of department, by un- 
conſtitutionable — ans diſclo- 
ſed the plan they had long before 
formed, of raiſing themſelves into 
a ſort of intermediate power between 
the people and their repreſentatives; 
between the national aſſembly and 
the king. Juſtices of the peace 
commenced, in the very palace of 
the Thuilleries, a dark procedure, 
in which it was hoped to involve 
thoſe of the patriots, whoſe vigi- 
lance and talents were the moſt 
dreaded. Already one of theſe juſ- 
tices had attempted to infringe the 
inviolability of the repreſentatives 
of the people, and every thing an- 
nounced a plan dexterouſly con- 
certed for finding in the judicial 
order, the means of giving an arbi- 
trary extenſion to the royal autho. 
rity. Letters were ſent from the 
miniſter for the home department, 
directing the employing of force 
againſt the federates, who might 
wiſh to take at Paris the oath to 

| fight 
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fight for liberty, and it required all 
the activity ofthe national aſſembly, 
all the patriotiſm of the army, all 
the e the enlightened citizens, 
to prevent the fatal effects of this 
lan of diſorganization, which might 
ve lighted up the flames of civil 
war. An emotion of patriotifm 
had extinguiſhed in fraternal union, 
the diviſions that had appeared but 
too often in the national aſſembly, 
and from this alſo the means of 
ſafety might have ſprung. The 
2 commenced by the 
ing's order, at the inſtance of the 
intendant of the civil liſt, might 
have been ſtopped. The virtuous 
Petion, puniſhed by an unjuſt ſuſ- 
picion, for having ſpared the blood 
of the people, might have been re- 
inſtated by the king; and it was 
22 that this long ſeries of 
ults and treaſons, might have 
fallen again entirely upon thoſe 
perfidious counſellors, to whom a 
confiding people had the long habit 
of attributing all the crimes of our 
kings. | 
The national aſſembly then ſaw, 
that the ſafety of the country re- 
quired extraordinary meaſures. 
They opened a diſcuſſion on the 
means of ſaving their country; they, 
inſtituted a commiſſion charged to 
conſider of, and prepare a = of 
theſe means. Jo 
The declaration that the country 
is in danger, called all the citizens 
to the common defence, all perfons 
in public truſt to their poſts ; and 
yet, in the midſt of complaints in- 
ceſſantly repeated of the inaction of 
government, of the neglect, or ill 
management of the preparations for 
war, of the uſeleſs or dangerous 
motions of the armies, the avowed 


object of which was to favour the 


political plans of one of the ge- 


nerals, miniſters unknown or ſuf. 
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pected, were ſeen to ſucceed on 
another rapidly, and to preſeut, un 
der new names, the ſame ina&i 
vity, and the ſame principles. 

A declaration of the geueral of 
the enemy, which doomed to deat! 
all freemen, and promiſed to coy 
ards and traitors his diſgraceful pro 
tection, could not but add to theſ 
ſuſpicions. In it the enemy ct 
France ſeemed to attend to nothing 
but the defence of the king of the 
French. Twenty-lix millions of 
men were nothing in his eſtimation 
in compariſon ot a privileged fa 
mily; their blood muſt wet the 
earth to avenge the {lighteſt inſult; 
and the king, inſtead of exprelling 
his indignation againſt a manifeſto 
intended to take trom him the con- 


fidence of the people, ſeemed t ud 
oppoſe to it, and that reluctantly, um 
cold and timid diſavowal. hold 

Who then can be aſtoniſhed that get 
ſuſpicions of the ſupreme head of dan 
the executive power ſhould inſpie WW wh 
citizens with the deſire of no longer ¶ not 
ſceing the forces intended for the nip 


common defence at the diſpoſition 
of a king, in whoſe name France Wl the 
was attacked, and the care of main- 
taining her internal tranquillity con- ] 
fided to him, whoſe. intereſts were 
the pretexts of all her troubles! ig 
To theſe motives, common to all Will the 
France, were joined others, peci- Wil fo] 
liar to the inhabitants of Paris. Wi of 
They ſaw the. families of the con- fol 
ſpirators at Coblentz forming the Bi o 
habitual ſociety of the king and his Wl po 
family. Writers, paid by the civil co 
liſt, endeavoured, by falſe calum- ex 
nies, to render the Parifians odious, Wl fi 
or ſuſpected in the eyes of the relt 

of France. Attempts were made Wl bi 
to. ſow diviſion between the poor Bll 6: 
itizens and the rich; the national WY d 
guards was agitated by perfidious v 
manceuvres, in order to form in !f 
_ 8 a party 


e 


of royaliſts. In ſine, the 
wemies of liberty ſeemed to be di- 
4d between Paris and Coblentz, 
their audacity increaſed with 
eit number. 
The conſtitution enjoined the 
king to give notice of approaching 
doſtilities to the national aſſembly; 
nd long ſolicitations were nectſ- 


ei e to obtain of the miniſtry the 
e information of the march of 
f pruſſian troops. The conſti- 


ion pronounced abdication a- 
inſt the king if he did not, by 
bme formal act, declare his oppo- 
ftion to enterprizes undertaken in 
bs name againſt the nation; and 


ng emigrant princes had opened 

felto jublic loans in the king's name, 

* u hired foreign troops in his name, 
to 


ud levied French regiments in his 
ume, had formed a military houſe- 
bold for him out of France; and 
theſe facts were known for more 
than fix months before the king, 
whoſe public declarations, whoſe re- 
monſtrances with foreign powers, 
night have prevented the ſucceſs 
of theſe meaſures, had diſcharged 
the duty impoſed upon him by the 
conſtitution, 

It was onſuch powerful motives, 
tat numerous petitions, ſent from 
a great number of the departments, 
the wiſh of ſeveral ſections of Paris, 
ollowed by the general expreſſion 
of the wiſh of all the commons, 
ſolicited the forfeiture of the king, 
or the ſuſpenſion of the royal 
power ; and the national aſſembly 
could no longer ſhrink from the 
— of this grand queſ- 

on. 

It was their duty not to decide 
but after a mature and well-con- 
ldered examination, after a ſolemn 
liſcuſſion, after having heard and 
vaghed all opinions. But the pa- 


dence of the people was exhauſted; 
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all at once, they _ united 
as one man in the fame will; they 
marched to the king's reſidence, 
and the kingcame to ſeek an aſylum 
in the aſſembly of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, whoſe ſeat he 
knew that the fraternal union of 
the inhabitants of Paris with the 
citizens of the departments, would 
always render an inviolable aſylum. 

National guards had been charged 
with defending the reſidence which 
the king had abandoned, but with 
them Swiſs ſoldiers were ſtationed. 
The 3 had long ſeen, with 
painful furpriſe, Swils battalions 
ſharing the guard of the king, al- 
though the conſtitution did not al- 
low him to have a foreign guard. 
It had long been eaſy to foreſee, 
that this direct violation of the law, 
which was conſtantly obtruded on 
every eye, would ſooner or later 
occaſion great misfortunes. The 
national affembly had neglected no- 
thing to prevent them. Reports, 
diſcuſſions, motions made by indi- 
vidual members, and referred to 
committees, had apprized the kin 
ſeveral months before of the necef- 
ſity of diſmiſſing from about his 
perſon, men, whom every where 
elſe the French always regarded as 
friends and brothers, but whom 
they could not ſee retained about a 
conſtitutional king, in direct con- 
tradiction to the conſtitution, with- 
out ſuſpecting that they had become 
the inſtruments of the enemies of 
their liberties. 

A decree had ordered their re- 
moval : their commander, ſupport- 
ed by the miniſtry, demanded chan- 

es in that decree: the national aſ- 
ſembly conſented to thoſe changes. 
A part of the ſoldiers was to remain 
near Paris, but without doing any 
duty that might renew diſquiets; 
and it was Contrary to the ſenſe = 
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the national aſſembly, contrary to 
law, that on the iopth of Auguſt 
they were employed on a ſervice, 


from which every motive of hu-- 


manity and of prudence ought to 
have kept them away; they re- 
ceived orders to fire on the armed 
Citizens, at the inſtant when the lat- 
ter were inviting them to peace— 
when unequivocal ſigns of frater- 
nity announced that peace was go- 
ing to be accepted---at the inſtant 
when a deputation of the national 
aſſembly was ſeen advancing in the 
midſt of arms, to ſpeak the words 
of peace and conciliation, and pre- 
vent carnage. Then nothing could 
ſtop the vengeance of the people, 
who had thus proof of a new act 
of treachery, at the very moment 
they were coming to complain of 
thoſe of which they had long been 
the victims. 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, 
the national aſſembly, afflicted, but 
calm, took the oath to maintain 
equality and liberty, or to die at 
their poſt; they took the oath to 
fave France, and they ſought for 
the means. | 

They ſaw but one, which was 
that of recurring to the ſupreme 
will of the people, and inviting 
them to exerciſe immediately their 
inalienable right of ſovereignty, 
which the conſtitution has recog- 
nized, and which it could not ſub- 
ject to any reſtriction. The public 
intereſt required that the people 
ſhould manifeſt their will by the 


ſenſe of a national convention, 


formed of repreſentatives inveſted 
by them with unlimited powers : 
it required no leſs than that the 
members of this convention ſhould 
be elected in each department in an 
uniform manner, and according to 
a regular mode. But the national 


aſſembly could not reſtrain the 
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wers of the ſovereign people 
om whom alone the member, i 
that aſſembly hold all the powe 
they poſſeſs. They were bound! 
confine themſelves to conjuring th 


people, in the name of their cou g. 
try, to follow the ſimple regulation * 
traced out for them. In theſe, ti pe 
forms inſtituted for elections wer © 
reſpected, becauſe the eſtabliſumen of 
of the new forms, even ſuppolinl r 
them to be better, would have hee M 

be 


a ſource of delay, perhaps of divi 
ſion. They korea in then 
none of the conditions of eligibility 
none of the limitations of the right 
of electing or being elected, eſta 
bliſhed by the former laws, becauſ 
theſe laws, which are ſo many re 
ſtrictions on the exerciſe of th 
right of 1 are not appli. 
cable to a national convention, in 
which this right ought to be ex- 


erciſed with complete indepen. i " 
dence. The diſtinction of ain 6 
Citizens appears not in theſe regu- * 
lations, becauſe it is alſo a reſtric- le 
tion of the law. The only condi- Ct 
tions required are thoſe which n2-W © 
ture has preſcribed, ſuch as the I 
neceſſity of being connected, by a G 
fixed reſidence, with the territory p 
for which the right of citizenſhip a 
is exerciſed, of having attained the 


age at which men are held by the 
laws of the nation, of which they 
make a part, to be in a condition 
to exerciſe their perſonal rights; 
finally, of having preſerved abſo- 
lute independence of will. 

But to aſſemble new repreſenta. 
tives of the people required time; 
and although the national aſſembly 
have made as ſhort as poſſible the 
periods of the operations which the 
convention made neceſſary; dl. 
though they accelerated the period 
at which they muſt ceaſe to bear 
the burden of the public wy : 

uc 
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ſuch a manner as to avoid the leaſt 
ſulpicion of ambitious views z the 
term of forty days would ſtill have 
expoſed the country to great miſ- 
fortunes, and the . to dan- 
-rous commotions, it to the king 
had been left the exerciſe of the 
powers conterred upon him by the 
conſtitution 3 and the ſuſpenſion 
of theſe powers appeared to the re- 
preſentatives of the oops the only 
means of ſaving France and li- 
berty. ; 
la pronouncing this neceſſary 
alen, the aſſembly have not 
exceeded their powers. The con- 
ſitution authorizes them to pro- 
nounce it in the caſe of the abſence 
of the king, when the term at 
which this abſence incurs a legal 
zbdication is not yet arrived; that 
is to ſay, in the caſe in which there 
6 not ground for a definitive reſo- 
lution, but in which a proviſional 
act of rigour is evidently neceſſary, 
in which it would be abſurd to 
aye the power in hands which 
could no longer make a free and 
beneficial uſe of it. In the preſent 
inſtance, then, theſe conditions are 
x evidently united as in the caſe 
provided for by the conſtitution ; 


and in conducting ourſelves by the 
the 3 which the conſtitution; 
the 25 pointed out, we have obeyed 
der t—tar from having infringed it 


contrary to our oaths. 5 
The conſtitution foreſaw, that all 
accumulation of powers was dan- 
gerous, and might change into ty- 
rants of the people thoſe who 
ought to be only their repreſenta- 


tives; but it judged alſo, that this 
he Gnger ſuppoſed a long exerciſe of 
he this extraordinary power, and the 
al. term of two months is that which 


It has fixed for all caſes in which 
t permits this union of powers, 
which in all other caſes it has ſo 
Tyorouſly proſcribed. 


* 
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The national aſſembly, far from 
extending this term, has reduced it 
to forty days only; and far from 
exceeding the period fixed by the 
law on the plea of necetlity, they 
have brought themſelves within 
the narroweſt limits. 

When the power of ſanctioni 
the laws is ſuſpended, the conſti- 
tution has pronounced, that the 
decrees of the legiſlative body ſhall 
have of themſelves the character 
and authority of laws; and fince 
he, to whom the conſtitution gave 
the choice of miniſters, could no 
longer exerciſe his functions, it was 
neceſſary that a new law ſhould put 
the choice into other hands. The 
aſſembly conferred the right on 
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themſelves, becauſe this right could - 


not but be given to electors who 
belonged to the whole nation, and 
becauſe they alone have that cha- 
racter at preſent. But they were 
careful to avoid giving ground for 
the ſuſpicion that, in conferrin 

this power on themſelves, they 
ſought to gratify ambitious or per- 
ſonal views; they decreed, that the 
election be made aloud, that each 
of them ſhould pronounce his 


choice in preſence of the national 


repreſentation, in preſence of the 
numerous citizens who attended 
their fittings. They took care that 
each of their own body ſhould have 
his colleagues for his judges, the 
public for a witneſs, and ſhould 
anſwer for his choice to the whole 
nation. 

Frenchmen, let us unite all our 
forces againſt the foreign tyranny 
which dares to threaten with its 
vengeance twenty- ſix millions of 
freemen. Within fix weeks a power, 
which every citizen acknowledges, 
will pronounce on our diviſions; 
woe to the man who liſtening, du- 
ring this ſhort interval, to perſonal 
ſentiments, ſhall not devote _ 
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felf wholly to the common defence; 
who ſhall not ſee, that at the mo- 
ment when the ſovereign will of 
the people is about to ſpeak, we 
have no enemies but the conſpi- 
rators of Pilnitz, and their gccom- 
' plices, | 
It is in the midſt of a foreign war, 
at the moment when numerous ar- 
mies are preparing for a formidable 
invaſion, that we call upon the ci- 
tizens to diſcuſs in a peaceable aſ- 
ſembly the rights of liberty. That 
which would have appeared raſh 
among wy other people, ſeemed 
to us not above the courage and the 
patriotiſm of the French; and un- 
doubtedly we ſhall not have the 
misfortune of finding ourſelves de- 
ceived in judging you worthy to 
forget every other ſentiment to the 
love of your country. | 
Citizens, it is for you to judge, 
if your repreſentatives have exer- 
Ci 


iſed for your good the powers you 


have confided to theni, 7 they have 
ated according to your wiſhes in 
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making uſe of their powers, whic 
neither they nor. you could foreſet 
to be neceſſary, We have i 
charged our duty in ſeizing wit 
courage on the only means of pre 
ſerving liberty that occurred to out 
conſideration. Ready to die for it 
at the poſt in which you have 
placed us, we ſhall carry with us 
on — 2 poſt, the conſol; 
tion at leaſt of having maintainec 
it faithfully. 

Whatever judgment our contem 
poraries or poſterity may paſs upo 
us, we ſhall not have to dread that 
of our own conſciences; to what 
ever danger we may be expoſed, 
the happineſs will remain to us of 
having ſpared the torrents of French 
blood which a weaker conduct 
would have cauſed to flow; we 
ſhall be ſpared remorſe at leaſt; Fe 
nor ſhall we have to reproach our- 


80 


E 


ſelves with having ſeen a means of . 
ſaving our country, and not having f. 
embraced it. 5 

(Signed) Gaper, preſident. : 
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1792. 


For 1,013 men as guards and garriſons, from De- 


UPPLIES 2 by Parliament for the 


N A V Y. 
Fes. 9. £ 1. 4. 
R 16,000 men, including 4425 marines — 832,000 o o 
EB. 13. 
o diſcharge the navy debt — — — — 131,000 © 6 
FE. 14. 
Ordina , Ro 2 — — — 672,482 o o 
£ 1,985,482 * 
— — — — 
ARM T. 
FEB. 16. 


nr. cember 25, 1791, to June 24, 1792, — — 285,064 12 9 
« of For 15,501 do. from June 25, to December 24, 1792 275,140 19 3 
ing Forces in the nnn a from Dec. 1791, to 

june 5 — — — — 170,193 9 6x 

e. from June 25, to Dee. 47 1792 | 1495294 13 $ 
Difference between Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhmeat, 

from Dec: 25, 1791, to June 24 — — — 4.250 12 8 

Do. from June 25, to Dec. 24, 1792 — — 2,903 8 7 

Forces in the Eaſt Indies — — — 8.345 16 2 

ecruiti g, contingencies, es ů ͤ—„ 22040 8 

Full pay to ſuper iumerary — — — — 15,064 11 06 

General and ſtaff-officers — — — 87 o 6 

Allowances to the aymaſter general, "as — — 52,338 5 2 

Reduced officers of1 and forces and marines — — 159,797 10 © 

Do. horſe-guards —— — — — — 202 10 0 

Officers late in the ſervice of the ſtates-· general 3,161 10 10 

Reduced officers of Britiſh American forces — $5,092 10 © 

Allowances to ditto — — = — — 4,907 10 0 

Chelſea penfioners sn: = — — 173,104 31 

idows penfions — — = — — 9,381 13 10 

Xotch roads and bridges — -— — — 4060 © © 

Garriton and ſtaff.othcers in 17991 — — — 1,78 38 

Fzs. 28. : 

Etraordinaries in 191: — — — — 340,306 8 6 

— 81 9,460 © 4 
1592, . (K) ORD» 
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— 


FkB. 16. ms 
Ordnance previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not n £ Si 4 
for — = pa r _ 77 11 2 
Do. not provided for in 1790 Wo. 00-1 4,230 if o 
Ordnance for 1792 — = a= = — 377,898 18 


ORDNANCE. 


— —— 
422,001 11 3 


77 — 
n 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


nn... 


e | Fzs. * 
To diſcharge exchequer bills a — — — £5,£00,000 0 0 
EB. 1 | 
Civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia * — — 5,376 5 6 
Do. New Brunſwick A — — — — 4,520 0 
Do. St. John's Iſland — — — — — 2,020 0 © 
Do. Cape Breton — — — — — 1,800 0 0 
Do. Newfoundland — — — — 1,306 7 6 
Do. Bahama Iſlands — — 4,180 0 0 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda Iſlands — — 580 © 0 
Do. of Dominica — — — 600 0 o 
Civil liſt eſtabliſhment of Upper Canada _ 6,568 7 o 
Do. New South Wales — — — — 4,726 0 0 
Fes. 20. 
To the fund for paying oF exchequer bills «= 10, oo © 0 
To the bank for the re — of national debt 400, o © © 
EB, 28. 

Convicts in Langſtone and Portſmouth harbours 6,401 4 8! 
Do. on the Thames — — — 17,023 17 2 
Sending proviſions, &c. to New South Wales — 22,179 12 6 
Secretary of commiſſioners for — the 8 

ping of ſaves — — _ 100 o 0 
Proſecution of Mr. Haſtings — — 6,347 11 6 
To Thomas Cotton, eſq. to pay bills of exchange \ 1,926 9 10} 
Compenſation to the owners of ſlave ſhips — 4,141 11 77 
African forts — — =_ — — 13,000 0 o 
Extraordinary expences of the mint — — 9,819 18 7 
Proſecution of offenders againſt the corn laws — 707 3 9 
Preſents to the inhabitants of the north weſt coaſt 

of America  — — — — — 10,329 15 4 

Manch. 19. 

Compenſation for loſſes ſuſtained on evacuating 

the Mnfquito Shore — — — — 12,262 19 9 
Addreſs mone — — — — — 26,043 3 3 
American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers — — 284,992 15 5} 
Allowances to American civil officers, ſufferers 28,000 0 0 


— ———— — ů — — 


£ 0,474,950 15 55 


os — THO 
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DEFICIENCY, 
4 FB. 14. 
{if © 
1 Deficiency of grants for 1992 — — — 436,990 18 oz 
Navy — — 1,085,482 0 © 
"I Army — — 1,819,460 © 4 
3 Ordnance = — 422,001 11 3 
9 Miſcellaneous ſervices 6,474,950 1 8 54 
Deficiency — 436,990 18 o 
0 Lt 1,138,885 5 2 
6 „ 
0 Wars and Maxs for raiſing the Supplies for 1792. 
7 FB. 13. 
6 Land- tax and malt-duty — — — 2,750,000 © 0 
0 | _ Fes. 20. 
: Surplus of conſolidated fund to Jan. 5, 1792 155,495 19 OE . 
4 Do. to April 5, 1999 — — — — 486,000 o o 
5 Do. to April 5, 1793 — — — — 2, zoo, 00 © o 
| FEB. 28. 
0 Exchequer bills — — — — — $5,500,000 o o 
; Marcn 29. 
7 Profit on 50,090 lottery tickets, at £6 5 each 312,500 0 © 
| | 11,503,995 19 Oz 
| 11,138,813 5 * 
: Exceſs of ways and means 365,182 13 115 
Public At d in the Second Se/- March g. 
HR a Land-tax a&. 


feng of the Seventeenth Parliament 
Malt-duty act. 


of Great Briatin. 
f Marine mutiny act. 
Feb. 15. Act for repealing the duties on 
An act to extend the proviſions female ſervants. 
of certain acts reſpecting the trials Act for ditto, on window- lights 
of controverted elections of mem- in houſes containing leſs than ſeven 


ders of parliament. windows, 
3 Act 


1 
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Act for repealing the duties on 
waggons, & c. granted by an act 23 
Geo. III. 


' 


Mark 10. : 


Mutiny act. 

Act for repealing the duties on 
malt, granted 31 Geo. III. 

Act for repealing a part of the 
duty on tallow candles. 


March 30 


Two acts for raiſing money by 


exchequer bills. 
Act regulating the commercial 


intercourſe with. America. 
April 5. 

Act to make proviſion for the 
eſtabliſhment of the duke and du- 
cheſs of York, and to ſettle an an- 
nuity on the ducheſs, in caſe of 
the death of his royal highneſs. 

Act granting 400,000. to be paid 
to the bank, for the reduction of 
the national debt. 

Act for the better execution of 
warrants againit offenders againſt 
the exciſe laws, | 

Act repealing certain regulations 
with reſpect to certificates on the 
exportation of tea into Ireland or 
America. 

Act for the more effectual pre- 
venting of frauds on the exciſe by 
common brewers. 

Act to compel auctioneers to de- 
clare whether ſales have been held 
under the notices required by law. 


. April 30. 
Act to raiſe a ſum of money by 
lottery. 


Act for the defra 


ying the charge 


of the pay and clothing of the mi. 


litia. 


Act to indemnify perſons who 
have omitted to 2 themſelves 


for officers, &c. 


Act to prevent frauds on the ex. 


ciſe in the ſoap manufactory. 
Act to enable the bank of Scot. 
land to increaſe their capital ſtock, 


May 


: Act granting a certain ſum of 
money out of the conſolidated 


fund. 


Act to explain and amend an ac 
31 Geo, II. for the encouragement 


of ſeamen in the royal navy. 


Act to explain and amend an aft 
26 Geo. III. for the preventing of 
frauds in the payment of ſeamens' 


wages. 


June 11. 


Act for the amendment of the 
law in proceedings upon informa- 


tion in the nature of quo warranto. 


June 15. 


Act for the more effectual admi- 
niſtration of the office of a juſtice of 
the peace in and near the metro- 


polis. 


Act granting relief to paſtors, mi- 
niſters. and lay perſons of the epil- 


copal communion in Scotland. 


Act for eſtabliſhing courts of 


judicature in Newfoundland. 


Act to remove doubts reſpecting 
the functions of juſtices in caſes of 


libel. 


Act for preventing the counter- 


feiting of certificates in the charac- 


ters of ſervants. 
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tne Account, of THEODORICK, Kine of the OsTx0GoTHs 
8 in Moria, | | 


* 


From Rosixsox's EccLeStASTICAL ResZancnes.] - | 


«THIS prince was the moſt 
T accompliſhed rhan of his 


lo uſe the words of the hiſtorian) 
that is, in the eighth 2 
„ he was delivered by his father 
beodemir as an hoſtage to the. 
emperor Leo, and as he was brought 
w at the court of Conſtantinople, 
te had united the elegance and the 
Adreſs of the Greeks with the firm 
manly virtues of the Goths. He 
way literature, w_ he was a lover 
learned and a great enedu · 
nger of = and es e 
continued in the unitarian religion 
« his anceſtors, , and adopted the 
lme principles of FN uni- 
may , and perfectly free, 
The Imperial and the Gothic writers 
lier on one article, The firſt ſay, 
leno ſent Theodorick to conquer 
br him: the laſt affirm, the empe- 
wur ceded to him bis claim on 
lay, and gave him a ſettlement 
py and this latter ſeems the truth, 
ir the emperour was greatly in ar- 
tus to the Goths; pes not 


pre Italy, as former emperours 
ul other places in Greece, in lieu 


pay to the Goths his allies, 


te his payments good, and he 


However it were, when Theodorick 


appeared, his reputation was ſo 
eat, that the troops and the peo- 


ye. When he was a little infant great, 


ple choſe to be under his govern- 
ment: his handſome exterior won 
the hearts of the Imperialiſts, and 
his perſonal virtues rendered him 
the idol of the Goths, Succeſs 
crowned his undertaking ; he found- 
ed the Oftrogothick Lingdom of 
Raly, fixed ur; royal 3 at 
venna, and rei in 
three and thirty — Hi fond 
nion extended over all Italy, the 
iſfand of Sicily, a part of Provence 
in Gaul, Rhetia now the country of 
the Griſons, Vindelicia now Pavaria, 
Noricum containing ſeveral coun. 
tries in Germany, as Auftria, Stiria, 
Carinthia, and part' of Tirol, and a 
confiderable part of Hungary then 
Pannonia, and Sclavonia or that 
part of Illyricum which lay between 
roatia, Boſnia and Servia and the 
Adriatick fea, and which was then 
called Dalmatia. 
Under the auſpices of this truly 
great w_ as undoubted monu- 
ments declare, Italy reſpired, the 
people recovered their ſpirits, com - 
merce thrived, artiſts were invigo- 
ratad, literature revived, Rome was 
N A 2 hap- 
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22 2 it had N for 2 
venna roſe into n an 
the magnificence of Ffeode ick 
yet ſeen in the remains of palaces 
and ſacred edifices. The catho- 
licks, to their eternal diſgrace, 
plotred tb fuby vert this ggvernment. 
time they TIRE and now 
the city is become one vaſt ſoli- 
tude, magni nominis umbra, havin 
neither trade nor manufactures, an 
of — ou handicraftſmen or 
artificers. e bulk of its inhabi- 
tants are idle nobles, who make the 
intereſt of the princes of Europe, 
that is, the, thing, of all others the 
moſt foreign to SY their moſt 
A indeed their onl . buſi- 
Theſe are the wor Ky a 
modern celebrated author. he 
ideas of Almighty, God muſt, 
riters have, who, pretend, he hated 
| 26k — it was a p aradiſe, 
becauſe unitatiaps made it ſo,. = 
4 aumires it now it is a def te ſw 
1 cat holic Es 0 ONE: it!. 
1 „ King Th C 1 a 
kis — and 1 oo = 
heay BAL BR is ict, th 


were 9 800 hes 


lived under 8 


> 


er Gothi There wr 2 ft 
ch being r 5 1 2 
as an Heretick during the om 
of dhe Glue . be 8 
an unitarien 3 wut 1. ex 
tuted the cat 2 $ they ga 117 
themſelves; They Aedded their own 


Eons who. mere afterward ſigni. 


ni 
d to him; and when a coiiteſt 
election happened, as in the 21 
ymmachus, and àn ap 

ade to him, he judged the ae 
By their own canons, ar, if they 
were defective, by Principles = 
natural juſtice. A er the death of 
pope Anaſtaſius, two 2 
Symmachus and Laurence arted h 


for the poritifical Chair. The ſe. 
3 
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lis 


5 pus Fited, be rechit 


nate and the clergy of Rome wer, 
_ ed, ang each elected and 
otdalhed its can To put an 
end to contention, for it was neceſſi. 
ry to nominate the new. elect to the 
king, they agreed to return both, 
and to fefer the caſe to him, which 
of the two had been lawfully elected, 
Both the biſhops went to Ravenna 
for this purpoſe, and the wiſe 2nd 
juſt Theodorick, who thought both 
erroneous enthuſiaſts, neither exa. 
mined their perſonal qualities; ner 
their notions of religion, but en- 
quired which had the majority of 
votes, and which, was elected fiſt, 
Symmachns Was on theſe grounds 
declared duly elected. About tour 
Y after, Feſtus and Probinus, 
So Rn, © and ſome of the cl 
995 accuſed Symmachus 6f ira 
bination, and ſetting up Em 
rence, pain, They divided. © Some 
n ated With TEN 0- 
com y led with 8 machus. 
e he affair broke out into 
pes 2 25 Aang 0s th walk 
568, on! iplaint was Tide 
> t6 1 1 0 ; ard A petition was 
im to appoint 
if 1 ſettle the affair at Rome, 
d fo, 9 ſem # fotnan catho- 
b pritats,” the biſhop of Altino, 
to * Ja dle th 55 / ference. " 
effecut fy” 


te 


the catholicks, h 
192 od them, and loaded * 
with ſents, ald eyen adorned 
their arches with nich utenſils, 
They fay he behaved to their pope 
at Rowe as handſomely as if he had 
been a Cat ick, ac fi catbolicui. 
"*ath been fail, there was but one 
Atin phitofbptiy'in the fxth centu- 
Y, the celebrated Bocrhius, a fena- 
of Rome and a privy y counſellor 
5 Theodorttk,' and him the king 
put to denth. It 'onfhr to be added, 
that this * nd man was guilty of 
high "treaſon, and that the ſenate 


condemned hint. He correſ ow 
wit 
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wer, with the © eaſtern. emperor Juſtin, 
| and and plotted to ſubvert the ick 
ut an government in favour of the reeks ; 
of; WH but this was no ſin, becauſe the phi- 
) the bpſopher was a catholick. Symma- 
chus bis father-in-law ſuffered for 
hich e fame crime. Some writers ſay, 
Ged. in their opinion, the king was of- 
enz fended with both, becauſe 

and ' vould not put Arians into their 
both churches ; but divine vengeance 


uniſhed him for his cruelty, for 


ena. 

— — the execution, as the king 
en- rs fitting at ſupper, the head of a 
7 of fiſh on table aſſumed the like- 


rt, ß of Symmachus, and with flam- - 


nds lp eyes yawned at him as if threat- 
ting to revenge his death. The 
king was ſo terrified, he retired 
to his bed, and ſoon after expired. 
faint Gregory declares he was told 
by a credible monk that a holy her- 
nit, on the day Theodorick died 
at Ravenna, ſaw Symmachus and 
yope John lead him barefooted with 
tis hands bound, and throw him 
into a burning mountain in Lipari 
one of the ifles of Sicily. Such 
vi tales need no refutation. 
The caſe was this. Two or three 
years before the death of Theodo- 


a. 2 
ea” Fe 


x . 
* 27 


0- nck, the emperor Juſtin, animated by 
0, the intolerant catholicks, publiſhed 
ar a edit againſt the unitarians, and 


the Arians in the empire were de- 
prived of their churches: At the 
lame time the king was informed of 
tie rorreſpondence juſt now men- 
toned, which was carrying on in 
order to effect the ſame purpoſe in 
Italy, and having full proof of the 
pil and ingratitude of his catho- 
ick ſubjects, he puniſhed the prin- 
pal conſpirators as their crimes de- 
krved. It was evidently their de- 
7 to ſubvert the free government 
ot the Goths, under pretence that it 
"x adminiſtered by Arians. Theo- 
wrick conducted his affairs with that 
(00! dignity, which always marks tlie 


— 
4 


rr 


the able ſtateſman. He ſent com- 
nüſſioners to the court of Conſtan- 
tinople to remonſtrate againſt the in- 
juſtice of the ution, to require 
liberty of conſcience to be allowed, 
and the churches to be reſtored to 
ſuch Arians as had been unjuſtly de- 
prived of them, at the ſame time 
threatening to ſuppreſs the catholicks 
under his government in caſe of re- 


fulal. The commiſſioners were four 


ſenators and fix biſhops, of whom 
dope John I. was one, and Eccle- 
— biſhap at Ravenna another. 
The emperor complied: but when 
the commiſſioners returned, the king 
ut the pope under confinement, 
cauſe he had been guilty of dupli- 
city. While he pretended to nego- 
ciate for liberty, he wrote a letter, 
yet extant, to the catholick biſhops 
of Italy, to inform them that both 
the emperour and he deſired them by 
all means to get poſſeſſion of the 
Arian churches, and in ſpite of 
the king to extirpate Arians root and 
branch. Gregory of Tours con- 
firms this fact, A few days after 
he died, the king recommended 
Felix, and the Romans elected him 
to the pontificate, Theodorick de- 
parted this life an the 13th of Au- 
guſt, in the year 526. His daugh- 
ter Amalafuinth erected a monu- 
ment to his memory half a mile from 
the city, and a porphyry vaſe, faid 
to contain his aſhes, is to this day 
ſhewn at Ravenna. It is faſtened to 
the wall of the caſtle, and under it is 
an honourable inſcription in marble, 
« Theodorick was a fine figure in 
his perſon, His manners, acquired 
in his childhood at the polite court 
of Conſtantinople, were elegant and 
eaſy, at once diſplaying the dignity 
of his rank and the goodneſs of his 
heart. He had not a tincture of 
literature ; it was not the faſhion of 
the times: but he had a great fund 
of natural ſenſe, an exquiſite taſte 
43 tor 
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for the arts, and was a patron of 
fciences and learned men. He was 
free from the vices of the princes 
of his age, and in all caſes he diſ- 
covered a ſound underſtanding and 
2 love of virtue, He was deeply 
verſed in the politicks of the times, 
and conducted all his affairs with 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
 Goths, ſo as to preſerve peace, the 
glory of an able ſtateſman. © He 
went into Italy with the knowledge 
and confent of the lawful empe- 
ror, and took upon him the go- 
vernment, not only with the appro- 
bation of the emperor, but with 
that of the ſenate of Rome. His 
valour was never doubted ; but after 
his throne was eſtabliſhed, he never 
took up arms except in caſe of ne- 
ceſlity, and always out of Italy.“ 
His munificence was ſplendid but 
wiſe, He erected many publick 
buildings, and, ſays an exquiſite 
judge, Nothing is more remote 
from gothiciſm, than all the monu- 
ments of this king of the Oſtro- 
goths.” His court was the ſeat of 
weſtern magnificence, and his chan- 
cellor Caſſiodorus, whoſe writings 
remain, is called by the French the 
Fontenelle of his age. He was a 
fincere lover of li . He pre- 
ſerved it were. all his own ſubjects 
by an adminiſtration of equal juſ- 
tice. He obtained it for foreigners 
in their ſtates by negociation ; 
he acquired it for ſlaves by me- 
thods juſt and generous, and at 
one time he redeemed fix thou- 
| fand captives from the Burgundi- 
ans. He wanted nothing of an em- 
ror but the title, and that was in 
is power, had he choſen to adopt 
it. This is the man, whom Provi- 
dence ſent to bleſs the weſtern world, 
as prophets had been anciently ſent 
to the , was to guide them into paths 
of peace. The catholicks, like the 
Jews, never knew the worth of ſuch 


happineſs, ritual worſhip and no 


2 meſſenger of good. ' Orthod: 
not liberty, hierarchy not foci 


virtue, were their objects: to ob 
tain theſe they conſpired againſt him 
during his life, and fince his depar 
ture hand his name down te 
poſterity, from book to book, un. 
der the odious —— of Arian, 
anabaptiſt, heretick, perſecutor, ene 
my of God, blaſphemer of Chriſt, 
oppreſſor of the ſaints, an Agrippa 
a Herod, a barbarian, and ſo on. 
„ Machiavel, who cared for no- 
thing but truth, gives Theodorick a 
different character. He ſays, 
„ 'Theodorick was eminent both in 
council and in camp, for he was 
victorious in the field, and moderate 
in his government. He ſo conci- 
liated the Oſtrogoths by his manage. 
ment, that he could commard them d 
in war, and employ them without 
danger to the ſtate in time of peace, 
He enlarged and adorned Ravenna, 
He reinſtated Rome, and reinveſted 
the citizens with all the titles of 
their ancient dignity, except the 
military, By his ſole authority he 
kept foreign adventurers from mak- 
ing irruptions into Italy, and by 
erecting forts from the Alps to the 
Adriatick he prevented all incur- 
fions, Had he not contaminated 
his admirable endowments by the 
cruelty of putting Boëthius and 
Symmachus to death, his memory 
would have merited the highelt 
praiſe, He preſerved other pro- 
vinces of the empire as well as Italy, 
from the ravages of foreigners.  - - 
He was the firſt who put a ſtop to 
theſe incurſions, and within tae 
thirty-eight years of his reign be 
elevated Italy, from a my of ruins, 
into ſuch a proſperous ſtate, that 
at his death hardly a veſtige 0! 
former devaſtations could be ſeen. 
Machiavel was a very free wle, 
and he, clearly enough, a 
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tat chriſtianity, in his opinion, 
n one principal cauſe of the ſub- 
wrion of the empire: but it is 
gorth while to mark his preciſe 
neaving, for it is that of all ſuch 
writers as he. The chriſtianity 
that be pp ber © of the 
of the candalous 
ary ſpeculrive diſputant, and 
the egregious folly of the faints, 
vho rebaptized all parts of Italy 
new names, and exchanged 
Lan and Pompeys for Peters, 
Matthews, and Johns, He fa 
Theodorick remedied all theſe il 
fays, tis not ſuch chriſtianity as that of 
* 2 rus _— he con- 
demns, for was juſtice, mercy, 
way 
ne nd good government, and he ap- 
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plauds it: but it is the factions of 
the prieſts of Greece, Rome, and 
Ravenna for primacy, which he 
expreſſly cenſures. This celebrated 
Florentine is only guilty of a miſ- 
nomer; for had he 
nominal chriſtianity had ruined the 
empire, and that real chriſtianity 
contributed to reſtore peace 
and ſocial felicity, who but a ca- 
tholick would have contradicted 
him? Such a man ought not to be 
accounted an . — to chriſ- 
tianity, for it is not the chriſtian re- 
ligion, but the abuſe of it, which he 
explodes; and were all that he con- 
demns removed, the religion of 
Jeſus would ſtand unhurt.“ 


"oY 


ANDREW Dudith Sbardellati 


the was the ſon of Jerome Du. 
he WY ith, a privy counſellor of Ladiſlaus 
+. ling of Hungary, and a noble Ve- 
by netian lady o family of Sbar- 


(ellati, He was born at a family 
caſtle near Buda in Hungary, in 
February 1533 (ſome ſay Bay.. 
ven), Hi father dying while he 
was oung, his uncle, who 
was archbiſhop of Strigonia, per- 
caving he had all the talents ne- 
ceſſary to make a great man, took 
care of his education. He was ſent 
to Breſlaw, then to Padua, and from 
thence to Paris, whence he return- 
ed home highly accompliſhed in 
literary and polite acquirements, 
and celebrated for his eloquence 
and virtue, He came into England 
dong with cardinal Pole, whoſe 
life, written in Italian by Beccatelli, 
de publiſhed a few years after in 
elegant Latin, with emendations and 
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[From the ſame Work.] 
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additions, and a well written pre- 
face. His youth and modeſty in- 
duced him to ſubmit it to Binardus 
before it went to preſs. Next he 
went into Italy, and publiſhed ſome 
claſſical criticiſms, which were great- 
ly eſteemed by the learned. Soon 
after he went to France, and the 
duke of Florence having given him 
recommendatory letters to Catha- 
rine of Medicis, he complimented 
her ſo politely in the Italian tongue, 
that ſhe could not help ſaying ſhe 
thought it impoſſible for a Hunga · 
rian to ſpeak Italian with ſo much 
elegance and eaſe. Every where ad- 
mired and applauded, he went to the 
emperor's court at Vienna, and in 
ſixty- one Ferdinand nominated him 
biſhop of Tinia in Croatia, and 
ſent him ambaſſador to Sigiſmund 
= of Poland. By the emperor 
and the clergy of Hungary he was 
appointed their delegate to the coun- 
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eil of Trent, where he made an 
oration in favour of the marriagi 
of the clergy, and another for = 
cup in the Lord's ſupper, to be ad- 
miniſtered to the laity. He ſpoke 
with ſo much eloquence, that the 
legates wrote to cardinal Borromei, 
that though the orator had taken 
up time devoted to other buſineſs, 
yet the council was fo charmed 
with him, that they did not per- 
ceive it, and had never heard any 
thing like it. The pope, afraid of 
his powers, got the emperor to re- 
call him, Ferdinand id ſo, but 
having heard Dudith's account of 
what paſſed in the council, he ap- 
5 — 1 of his conduct and reward- 
ed him with the biſhoprick of 
Chonat, and ſoon after with that 
of Quinque Eccleſiz, or five 
churches. Hence he returned into 
Poland, and continued ambaſſador 
from the emperor. During his 
reſidence here, offended with the 
immorality of courts, and the fop- 
peries and ſuperſtitions of the 
church, he condeſcended to read 
the writings of Blandrata and Da- 
vidis, two noted anti-trinitarian bap- 
tiſts, and from them he received his 
ideas of religion, and became a he- 
retick, though he never ſaw them. 
He reſigned all his preterments, 
married lady Sophia Strafh, and at- 
ter her death a ſecond lady of the 
family of Zborowſky, and ſettled 
at Cracow among the Calviniſts. 
The pope excommunicated him, 
but he treated his ansthema with 
contempt; for the emperor, for 
political reaſons, continued to pro- 
tect him. He was well acquainted 
with ſeveral branches of philoſophy 
' and the mathematicks, with the 
ſciences of phyſick, hiſtory, theo- 
logy, and the civil law. He co- 

ied Cicero three times over with 
bis own hand. He had ſomething 
majeſtick in his face, and in the 


air of his countenance, though he 0 
was ſingularly modeſt, and baſhful uli 
as a lady. His life was regular ang be: 
virtuous, his manners elegant and er 
ety, and his behevolence warm Tell 
and extenſive, This character is al. un 
moſt all taken from thoſe who con. WW wt 
ſidered him as a heretick. In what head 
terms would thoſe who knew him n 
beſt deſcribe him och 

The liberal ſentiments of Phi. fron 
lipowlki met the hearty approbation tal 
of Dudith, for he had laid it down fan! 
as a maxim that there was no tin con 
in a mere miſconception of the gut 
mind, and hence he interred, that tre! 
men might think differently with- hav 
out injury to their virtue; that con- plo 


ſcience ought to be left uncontrol. 
led, and that no puniſhment ſhould re 
be inflicted on pretended hercticks, fac 
It was this principle, ſays the con. of 
tinuator of Fleury, that led him T 
among the unitarians; for there, adds an 
he, he might ſay what he would 10 
on every ſubject. On this affair he L 
wrote to Wolff, a divine at Zurich, 
to Beza and others, ſoon after this 
interview with Philipowſki. In his 
letters he deſires the d wiſs divines in 
their future epiſtles to bim to omit 
the pompous prelatical titles. which 
he had laid aſide with popery, but 
which they were ſo unzcquainted 
with the world as to continue to 
give him in their addreſſes. He k- 
ments the condition of the reſormed 
in Poland, which, ſays he, reſem- 
bles the chaos of the poets, heat 
and cold, wet and dry, contencing 
for maſtery, and which he attributes 
in great meaſure to their inflamma- 
tory letters. He endeavours to con- 
vince his correſpondents that tnere 
is no ſuch thing in any of their 
churches as uniformity of faith, 
and that it is not in the power of 
man to produce it. He laughs at 
their creeds, and ſays, they deſetve 
to be called not contcihons _— 

ous. 


woes. He ſhews the folly of ap- 


hful ing to fathers and councils, and 
and be abſurdity as — as the injuſtice 
and o employi ital puniſhments, 
arm Tell me, L. $ to Wolff my 
al. earned Giend, now that the Calvi- 
on. its have burnt Servetus, and be- 
hat tadedGentilis, and murdered ma- 
him iy others, having baniſhed Bernard 

chin with his wife and children 
Phi. fom your city in the depth of a 
10g winter; now that the Luthe- 
wn nos have expelled Laſco, with the 
un 4 of foreigners that came 
the gut of England with him, in an ex- 
hat temely rigorous ſeaſon of the year: 
tie having done a great many ſuch ex- 
lhe ploits, all contrary to the genius of 
ol. chriſtianity, how, I aſk, how ſhall 
id ee meet the papiſts? with what 


face can we tax t with cruelty ? 
How dare we ſay, oUR WEAPONS 
ug NOT CARNAL? How can we 
uy longer urge, LET BOTH GROW 
TOGETHER TILL THE HARVEST ? 
Let us ceaſe to bbeit, that faith 
ennot be compelled, and that con- 
ſcience ought to be free. 

« Never was a finer pen than that 
of Duckch. With all the penetra- 
ton of a man, who thoroughly un- 
lerſtood the artifices of eccleſiaſtical 
politicians ; with all the powers of 
vit, argument, learning, and libe- 
nlity of ſentiment, he addreſſed, I 
wiſh we could add, and diſarmed, 
the godly proſecutors at Zurich 
and Geneva, „Lou contend, fays 
he to Beza, that ſcripture is a per- 
fect rule of faith practice: but 
you are all divided about the ſenſe 
of ew 91 and you have not ſet- 
tled who ſhall be judge. You ſay 
one thing, Stancarus another. You 
quote ſcripture, he quotes ſcripture. 
Lou reaſon, he reaſons. You re- 
quire me to believe you. I reſpect 
Jou: but why ſhould I truſt you 
father than Stancarus ? You ſay, he 
va heretick: but the papilts ſay, 
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ou are both hereticks, Shall I be- 
ieve them? they quote hiſtorians 
and fathers: ſo do you. To whom 
do you all addreſs 'yourſelves? 
Where is the judge? you ſay, the 
ſpirits of the prophets are ſubject 
to the prophets ; but you ſay I am 
no prophet, and I ſay you are not 
one. ho is to be judge? I love 
liberty as well as you. You have 
broken off your yoke, allow me to 
break mine. Having freed your- 
ſelves from the tyranny of popiſh 
prelates, why do you turn eccleſi- 
aſtical tyrants yourſelves, and treat 
others with barbarity and cruelty 
for only doing what you ſet them 
an example to do? You contend, 


that, your lay-hearers, the magiſ- 


trates, and not you, are to be blamed, 
for it is they who baniſh and burn 
for hereſy. I know you make this 
excuſe: but tell me, have not you 
inſtilled ſuch principles into theie 
ears? Have they done any thing 
more than put in practice the doc- 
trine that you taught them? Have 
you not told them how glorious it 
was to defend the faith? klare you 
not been the conſtant panegyriſts of 
ſuch princes as have —4 vega 
whole diſtricts for hereſy ? Do you 
not daily teach, that they who ap- 
peal from your confeſſions to ſerip- 
ture ought to be pyniſhed by the 
ſecular power? It is impoſſible for 
yon to deny this. Does not all the 
world know, that you are a ſet of 
demagognes, or (to ſpeak more 
mildly) a fort of tribunes, and that 
the magiſtrates do nothing but ex- 
hibit in publick what you teach in 
private? You try to juſtify the ba- 
niſhment of Ochin, and the exe- 
cution of others, and you ſeem to 
wiſh Poland would follow your 
example, God forbid ! When you 
talk of your Augſburg confeſſion 
and your Helverick creed, and your, 
unanimity, and your fundamental 


wu 
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truths, I keep thinking of the fixth 
commandment, "THOU SHALT NOT 
KILL. Farewell, moſt learned and 
reſpected Beza, Take what I have 
ſaid in good part, and continue 
your friendſhip for me.” This is 
only a ſketch of a letter; but theſe 
hints may ſerve to ſhew the * 
and the turn of the man. The 
Gene van and Swiſs divines did not 
reaſon thus; they called the perni - 
cious practices which Dudith con- 
demns, healing the wounds of the 
church, | 

„The gentle Dudith, in Febru- 
ary eighty-nine, about the fifty- 
ſeventh year of his age, had fallen 
afleep at Breſlaw, the capital of Si- 
leſia. He retired from life like 
ſoine deep and placid river wind- 
ing into a dark thicket, a little 
while fparkling like ſtars through 
the leaves, but ſoon out- running the 
eye, and gone into impenetrable 
gloom to be ſeen no more. The 
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day before he died, being full of 
mercy and good fruits, and in per. 
fect health, he ſent his ſervant 10 
fetch a poor old man, whom he had 
been uſed to relieve. The ſervant 
returned, and told him, he could 
not tind the old man to-day. You 
ſhould have found him to- day, re. 
plied he, for perhaps to-morrow | 
may not be in a condition to ſerve 
him. The next day he appeared 
quite well: but on receiving an 
invitation to ſup with a friend, he 
replied, no, I muſt ſup elſewhere. 1 
muſt die. He retired to his bed, 
and defired his family and friends 
to fit with him. They did fo, and 
he converſed with them freely on 
religious ſubjects; and after two 
hours ſpent thus, with the compo. 
ſure of a chriſtian philoſopher, he 
reclined his head, and cloſed the 
tranſitory but editying ſcene of a 
well-ſpent life.” 
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[From the Eax of Bucnax's EssArs on the Lives and WarTinGs of 
FLETCAER of SALTOUN, and the PotzT TromsoN.] 


« A NDREW Fletcher of Saltoun 

was the ſon of fir Robert 
Fletcher of Saltoun and Innerpeffer, 
by Catharine Bruce, daughter of fir 
Henry Bruce of Clackmannan, By 
his paternal deſcent he was of a fa- 
mily truly honourable, and by his 
maternal, of the royal race of Bruce; 
the patriarch of the family of Clack- 
mannan having been the third ſon 
of Robert de Bruce, lord of Annan- 
dale, grandfather of Robert de 
Bruce, king of the Scots. His father 
was the fifth in lineal deſcent from 
fir Bernard Fletcher of the county 
of York, He married Catharine 
Bruce in the your 1651; and his 


eldeſt ſon Andrew, the ſubject of 
"y enquiry, was born in the year 
1653. 

% When he had the misfortune to 
loſe his father, he was but in his 
early youth, and was deſtined by lis 
father, on his death-bed, to the care 
of Dr. Burnet, rector of the pariſl 
of Saltoun, afterwards biſhop of 
Saliſbury, well known by bis po- 
litical zeal and intereſting writings 
From Burnet he received, as might 
have been expected, a very pious 
and learned education, and wa 
ſtrongly imbued with erudition aud 
the principles of a free government. 
which were congenial to the * 

| 0 


of Fletcher, and eſpouſed by his 
nother, and by thoſe who had, with 
her, the ch of his nurture. 

« When he had completed his 
courſe of elementary ſtudies in Scot- 
knd, under the care of his excellent 

eptor, he was ſent to travel on 
the continent. 
« He was from his infancy of a 
ten fiery and uncontroulable tem- 
yer; but bis diſpoſitions were noble 
and generous. 
« He became firſt known as a 
public ſpeaker and a man of political 
energy, being commiſhoner in the 
Scotch parliament for the ſhire of 
Faſt Lothian, when the duke of 
York was lord commiſſioner, con- 
refting himſelf with the earl of Ar- 
l, in oppoſition to the duke of 
uderdale's adminiſtration, and the 
ubitrary defigns of the court, which 
obliged him to retire firſt into Eng- 
and to confult with Dr. Burnet, 
and afterwards, by his advice, into 
Holland. He was ſummoned to 
appear before the lords of the coun- 
eil at Edinburgh, which he not 
thinking it prudent for him to do, 
he was outlawed, and his eſtate con- 
fſcated. | 

« Intheyear 1683 he, with Ro 
Baillie of Jerviſwood, came into 
England in order to concert mea- 
ſures with the friends of freedom in 
that country; and they, I believe, 
were the only Scotchmen who were 
admitted into. the ſecrets of lord 
Ruſſel's council of fix. They were 
likewiſe the only perſons in whom 
the'earl of Argyll confided in Hol- 
land the common meaſures of the 
two countries, which were then con- 
eerted with much ſecrecy and dan- 
ger, for the recovery of the conſti- 
tution and liberties of the Britiſh 
kingdoms. 

Fletcher managed AN the 
negociation with ſo much addreſs 


and prudence, that adminiſtration, 
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though in no reſpect delicate as to 
the means of reaching the objects of 
their jealouſy or reſentment, could 
find no pretext for ſeizing him, nor 
could they fix upon him any of the 
articles of impeachment for which 
Mr. Baillie of Jerviſwood was con- 
demned and ſuffered capital puniſh- 
ment, Mr. Baillie was offered his 
3 on condition of impeachi 

is friend Fletcher ; but he perſiſt 
to the gallows in rejecting the pro- 
poſal with indignation. O noble, 
excellent, and „ — Scot ! 
may your deſcendants and your 
countrymen ever remember and imi- 
tate your example ! 

« On Fletcher's return to the con- 
tinent, finding no proſpe& of his 
ſafe return to Britain, he dedicated 
his leifure to foreign travel, and to 
the ſtudy of public law and politics ; 
during which period of his life I 
have fruitleſſy ſought for letters that 
might not only have traced him in 
his various ſituations, but furniſhed 
agreeable and uſeful materials for 
his biography. 

« In the beginning of the year 
168 5, Fletcher came to the Hague, 
to aſſiſt at the deliberations of the 
exiles from Britain, and particularl 
with thoſe of his own country, with 
a view to promote the cauſe of op- 
poſition to the arbitrary meaſures of 
James TI : but it does not appear 
that he poſſeſſed much of the con- 
fidence of the party. He was un- 
accommodating, and ran extrava- 
gantly on the project of ſetting up a 
commonwealth in Scotland, or at 
leaſt a monarchy ſo limited as hardly 
to bear any reſemblance to a king- 
dom, His ſoul was fired with 
recollection of the great — that 
had been raiſed by the Greek re- 
publics, and, like all men of great 


abilities, he wiſhed for that ſtate of 


things which might mark the ſupe- 
riority of his own talents, and gve 
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- fall exerciſe to his popular powers. 
Argyll's expedition conc at that 
time with Monmouth and the party 
was the moſt inviting to Fletcher; 
but being diſſatisfied with the plan 
of operations, and his countrymen, 
who enjoyed Monmouth's confi- 
dence, he went with the duke, who 
was the dupe of the ambitious and 


crafty prince of Oran ; 
« Burnet, in the Hide of hĩs 
Own Times, informs us that Flet- 
cher had told him, that — 
though a weak man, was ſen- 
— the — of his ad- 
venture, and ated till he was 
urged by the party, moſt of whem 
were certainly in concert with the 
— of Orange, and conſidered 
im as the only probable inſtrument 
ſor dethroning the king, and 1 
planting William in his views, if t 

attempt were delayed till the Engliſn 
nation . ſhould e deſperate 
en to overlook the doubts that 
Charles II. had confirmed by the 
declaration in council of the legi- 
timacy of the duke of Monmouth. 
So well was this plot laid, that few 
of the party in Holland joined in 
theſe e itions, but waited either 
in or outof the ſecret, till they ſhould 
ſee the effects of the exploſion that 
was to bury Monmouth under 
its ruins. But Fletcher of Saltoun 
had neither coolneſs nor ſufficient 
political ſubtlety to conduct himſelf 
with a view to his own private emo- 
lament. Fired by the hopes of a 
revolution that, from the inſignifi- 
cancy of Monmouth, and the cir- 
cumſtances of his birth, might pro- 
e a conſtitution of government 

in which his republican talents might 
habe fall ſcope, he at firſt fell in 
warmly with the ſcheme of Man- 
mouth's landing; but afterwards, 
ſuſpecting probably the intrigue of 


prince of "aa. he wiſhed it 
bo ve laid aſide. He told biſhop 
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Burnet (which ſupperts this con. 
jecture), that Monmouth was Puſhed 
on to it againſt his own ſenſe and 
reaſon, and was picqued upon the 
point of honour in — his 
on with his friends. Monmonth 
ded at Lime in Dorſetſhire. Soon 
after his landing, lord Grey was 
ſent with a ſmall party to diſperſe a 
few of the militia, and ran for it; 
but his men ſtood, and the militia 
retreated. Lord Grey brought back 
a falſe which was ſoon con. 
tradifted by the men, whom their 
leader had abandoned, coming back 
to quarters in good order. The un. 
fortunate duke of Monmouth was 
ſtruck with this (ſays Burnet), when 
be found that the perſon on whom 
he depended moſt, and for whom 
he ned the command of the ca- 
yalry, had already made himſelf in- 
tamous by his cowardice. He in- 
tended to join Fletcher with him in 
that command ; but Fletcher hav- 
ing been ſent out on another party, 
engaged in a ſcuffte, in which he had 
the misfortune to kill the mayor of 
Lynn, againſt the laws o? war, in the 
ſudden heat of paſhon, on account 
of contumelious language uſed to 
lim by the mayor, on 1 
horſe of his that had been impreſ 
by Fletcher's . This un- 
guarded, unſoldierly, and unjuſtiti- 
able act of violence, muſt have ren- 
dered his future ſervices on the ex- 
1 of little conſideration to 
onmouth; but it was not the 
cauſe of his leaving the little army. 
The account given by Fletcher 
himſelf of his general conduct at this 
time to the late earl marſhal of 
Scotland was, that he had been in- 
duced to join the duke of Mon- 
mouth, on the 24 of the 
duke's manifeſtoes in England and 
Scotland, particularly by the Jaws 
promiſed for the nent ſecurity 
of civil aud political liberty, and 8 
| „ 
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che proteſtant religion, and the call- 
ing of 4 general congreſs of dele- 
tes from the people at large, to 
— a free conſtitution of govern- 
nent, and not to pretend to the 
throne upon any claim, except the 
free choice of the repreſentatives of 
ce people. That, when Monmouth 
was proclaimed king at Taynton, 
te fo his deception, and refolved 
o proceed no farther in his engage- 
ments, which he conſidered from that 
moment as treafon againſt the juſt 
nights of the nation, and m—_ on 
the — of Montnouth. That, find- 
ny himſelf therefore no longer ca- 
pable of being uſeful, he left Taun- 
ton, and embarked on board a veſ- 
ſel for Spain. That ſoon after his 
knding he was committed to priſon; 
and, on the application of the Eng- 
in miniſter at Madrid, he was or- 
dered to be delivered up, and tranſ- 
mitted to London in a Spaniſn veſ. 
kl, which was named for that pur- 
That one morning as he was 


ing 8 through the bar 


of his dungeon, he was accoſted 
a r who made — 
to ſpeak to him. Fletcher, looking 
if — paſſage could be found for 
cape; :overed a door open, 
at which he was met by his deliverer, 
with whom he paſſed unmolefted 
— — guards of ſoldiers, who 
were faſt aſleep; and, without be- 
Ing permitted to return thanks to his 
guide, he ecuted his eſcape with 
the aid of a perſon who ſeemed to 
have ban fent for that purpoſe, con- 
ceming whom he never could ob- 
tan any information. That dif. 
pt heproceeded in ſafety through 
pain, where, when he found him- 
{elf out of all apparent danger, he 
lingered, and amuſed himſelf with 
the view of the country, and with 
ſtudy in the conventual libraries; 
and having privately obtained credit 
dy bills upon Amſterdam, he bought 


% 


many rare and curious books, forme 
of which are preſerved in the b 
at Saltoun, in the county of 
dington. That he had made ſeveral 
very narrow eſcapes of being de- 
tected and ſeized in the courſe of his 


egrinations throu n, par- 
Beularty in the roghonrhon of 2 
2 (the — of which _— 
all had for nf), where he in- 
tended to Me paſted the night; 
but in the ſkirts of 4 wood a few 
miles diſtant from thence, upon en- 
tering a road to the right, he was 
warned by a woman of very ref] 
table appearance, to take the leſt- 
hand road, as there would be dan- 
in the other direction. 
is arrival he found the citizens 
alarmed by the news of a r 
and murder on the road, 1 
which he had been cautioned. 
time after this efcape, Fletcher's ac 
tive genius led him to ſerve as a vo- 
lunteer in the Hungarian war, where 
he diſtinguiſhed timſelf by his g. 
lantry and military talents. But the 
lory which he might have acquired 
in arms, had he ferved long en 
to have obtuined a command, 
cheerfully ſacrificed to the ſafety of 
his country. "oc 
« Perſuaded that the Hberties of 
Britain, if not of all Europe, hung 
upon the iſſue of the defign then in 
contemplation at the Hague for 2 
revotution in England, and havi 
learned that it had — in 
a conſiderable 2 maturi 
he haſtened to Holland, and 5 — 
himſelf to the of his coun- 
who were attached to the 
interefts of the prince of Orange, 
moſt of whom were refugees from 
England or Scotland. Lord Stair, 
lord Melville, fir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, Lord Cardrofs, fir Ro- 
bert Steuart of Coltneſs, Dr. Burnet, 
Mr. James Stuart, afterwards lord 
advocate of Scotland, and Mr. 
Cun- 
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Cunnin , the editor of Horace, 
and au of a Latin Hiſtory of 


Great Britain, which has been lately 
tranſlated by Dr. W. Thomſon, 
continuator of principal Watſon's 
* Hiſtory of Spain, and author of 
— hiloſophical romances, &c. 
&c. an publiſhed by Dr. Holling- 


berry, one of the preſent king's cal 


chaplains, were the Scots with 
whom he was in the greateſt habits 
of intimacy. With theſe gentlemen 
Fletcher afociated; but his political 
principles were too high and re- 
fined, and his ſentiments were too 
Roman, or rather, as I may now 
ſay, too Gallic, and too much in 
the odour of philoſophical politics, 
to accept of the privi 7 granted by 
James the Second's of indem- 
nity to return to his country and 
eſtate, when under the dominion of 
diſguiſed deſpotiſm, ſanctified by a 
venal parliament: ſo that when 
Argyll, Sutherland, Melville, and 
others had recovered their inheri- 

ces in the year 1686, he choſe 
rather to remain in exile than to ac- 
cept of liberty as a royal favour! 
Yet Alexander Cunningham, the 
hiſtorian, though a whig and friend 
of Fletcher, mentions this conduct 
of Fletcher's as extravagant. - It 
was reſerved for this age of wonders 
to exhibit the true principles of po- 
litical ſentiment, unconnected with 
ſuperſtition and perſonal attach- 
ment to kings or to parties, 

« Fletcher made a manly noble 
appearance in that convention 
which met in Scotland, after the re- 
volution, for the ſettlement of the 
new government, 

«ſt was ſaid of Fletcher, that he 
wiſhed for a republic in which he 
himſelf ſhould rule by his popular 
talents ; but his temper was unac- 
commodating: nor is there any 
ground for ſuppoſing that his views 


in any tranſaction were ſelfiſh, He 
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was the contriver and mover of tha 
act of the Scotch 1 to ſtop 
any ſettlement of the crown until 
the conſtitution was formed, and 
the rights of the people ſecured; 
and his ſpeeches on occaſion 
will be found in this volume, full 
of good ſenſe, and of manly claſſ- 
eloquence. ;, , + 
The duke of Hamilton was ſu. 
pected of wiſhing to embarraſs the 
ſettlement of the crown, with a 
view to favour the eventual preten- 
ſions of his own family He went 
"ſecretly on board the ſhip of Van 
Aärſen Somelsdijke, the Dutch ad- 
miral in the road of Leith, and pto- 
paſa an union of Scotland aud 
olland as one commonwealth, It 
may be gueſſed who expected to be 
vice ſtadtholder in Scotland. No- 
thing could be more natural than 
the averſion the Scots felt to be 
ſunk and loſt in the great empire ot 
Britain; and it was as natural for 
Hamilton and Fletcher to foment 
this averſion with different inten- 
tions, and from different motives, 
Lockhart of Carnwath, the me- 
moir writer, flattered himſelf that 
Fletcher was a tory, if not a jaco- 
bite, in his heart, becauſe he aſſo- 
ciated with tories and jacobites: 
but he did not reflect that the tories 
and jacobites were then the country 
party, and that Fletcher would hear 
more from them of the dignity, in- 
dependence, and intereſt of his 
country, and leſs about a king that 
inſpires a republican with no ſen- 
timent but terror or diſlike. This, 
I believe, was the foundation for 
his being ſuſpected gf not being a 
true whig at bottom: for whigs and 
tories were in thoſe days quite dil- 
tinct, diſliking and avoiding each 
other, not mingled together as they 
now are, to ſhare among themſelves 
the plunder of their country, _ 
« From he moſt minute exam 
nation 
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tion of the records and memoirs 
of the times, it ſufficiently appears, 
bat while others, whether 0 or 
bes, were endeavouring to turn 
te revolution in Britain to the pro- 
noting of their own ſelfiſh pur- 


tained any emolument from the 
wurt; but that he was continually 
ttentive to the intereſt and honour 
of Scotland. 

When an attempt was made in 
the year 1692, to bring about a 
oft —Nixa = Tho Fade rul- 
lng princi le (though diſſatisfied 
vith king (vil am) was the good 
of his Country, He uſed all his 
fluence with the duke of Hamilton 
to forget the cauſes of his diſguſt, 
ind to co-operate with the friends 
of a free conſtitution. | 
In every propoſal for the hap- 
ineſs and glory of his country, 
etcher was intereſted as if it tended 
to his own perſonal emolument 
ud reputation, He was the firſt 
fend and patron of that extraor- 
dinary man Paterſon, the projector 
of the Darien 2 to whoſe 
merits my kinſman fir John Dal- 
maple has done the juſtice 
eſerve in the laſt volume of his 
intereſting Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tan,” YE 
« From this buſy period till the 
meeting of the union parliament, 
Fletcher was uniform and indefa- 
table in his parliamentary con- 
duct, continually attentive to the 
nghts of the people, and jealous, as 
every friend to his country ought to be, 
if thetr invaſion by the king and his 
ninifters ; for it is as much of the na- 
tare of kings and miniſters to invade 
ond deflroy the rights of the people, as 
it ts of foxes and weaſels to rifle a 


All of them therefore ought to be 
muzzled. 


Fletcher was accordingly a ſtre· 


zoſes, Fletcher neither aſked nor 


It was even re 


feultry yard, and deftroy the poultry. 
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nuous. but unſucceſsful advocate 
for a national militia, His diſ- 
courſe on that important ſubject 
written at this time, was not printed 
until the year 1698.“ 

« In the year 1703 we find Flet- 
cher great in the debates concern- 


ing the fixing the ſucceſſion to the 


crown of Scotland, in the event of 
queen Anne's dying without iſſue; 
which he ſtrenuouſly and ſucceſs- 
fully urged the parliament to deter- 
mine before they ſhould think of 
ranting any —_— to the crown. 
0 


ved, that the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the crown after queen 


Anne, ſhould not be the ſame per- 
ſon that was king or queen of Eng- 
land, wnle/s the ju rights of Scotland 
ſhould be declared in parliament 
at London, and fully ſettled:iride- 
pendent of Engliſh intereſts and 
councils ; and what is remarkable, 
that wiſe and excellent, but ſeem- 
ingly very ſtrong rule of the French 
conſtitution, that the king or queen 
ſhould ze: have the power of en- 
gaging the nation in war without 
the conſent of parliament, was de- 
termined upon by the parliament 
of Scotland; in the ſupport and 
preparation of which Ay and 
others for the ſecurity of Scottiſh 
freedom, Mr. Fletcher lad a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, and had great influ- 
ence by the power of his fervent 
and manly eloquence.” 

« F letch 
nervous and correct ſpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland, for he 
drew his ſtyle from the pure models 
of antiquity, and not from the groſ- 
ſer practical oratory of his contem- 

raries; ſo that his ſpeeches and 


is Haß se will bear a compariſon 
e 


with t 
of queen Anne, the Auguſtan a 

of Great Britain, far ſuperior to the 
meretricious, inflated, metaphorical 
ſtyle of aur modern orators; from 


which 


beſt ſpeeches of the reign 


er was by far the moft 
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which remark I muſt ſet down Mr. 
Charles Fax, member for Weſt 
minſter in the preſent parliament, 
as a wonderful exception. In many 
reſpects Fox reſembles Fletcher; 
nd may he cloſe his career fo as to 
deſerve an equal character? 
„The iraſcibility of Fletcher's 
temper, and his high ſenſe of ho- 


nour, made him impatient of the 


ſlighteſt tendency towards an af- 
front. Lord Star, when ſecreta 
of ſtate, having let fall fome expreſ- 
fions in parliament, that ſeemed to 
lance at Fletcher, he ſeized Stair 
by the robe, in his place, and gave 
him the reply valiant. - Lord Stair 


was called to order by the houſe, 


aud was obliged to alk his pardon 
publiehy/? + „ee 

Fletcher (ſays: the anonymous 
author of his character in I as 
Rawlinſon's library). was ſteady in 
his principles, of nice honour, 
learning, brave as * he 
wore; a ſure friend, but an irre- 
concileable enemy; and would not 
do a baſe thing to eſcape death. 

% He would not fubmit to be 


called either whig or tory, ſaying, - 


thoſe names were given and uſed to 
cloak the knaves of both parties. Bravo! 


« He had acquired the ma- 
tical knowledge of the Italian ſo 


ll wy a * * 


= pinch he could not utter a ſy 


by pictures, nor otherwiſe than by 


he able in Fletcher be for ever imitated 


perfectly as ta compoſe and | 
A erat, in that language; 44 — 
could not ſpeak it, as he four} der 


when having an interview with 
prince Eugene of Savoy, and be 
addreſſed in that language by th 
ce, fab 
be underſtood, In his perſon 
he was of low ſtature, thin, of x 
brown complexion, with pierci 
eyes; and a gentle frown: of keen 


ſenſibility appeared often upon hs WM the 

countenance. tim 
To the memory of this extra. ref 
ordinary man I have reared this of 
monument, The bodies of men bu 

are frail and periſhing: ſo are their 

portraits and monuments : but, up- cu 
m. 


d by the 1 of the Creator, 
the form of the ſoul is eternal. This 
cannot be repreſented by ftatues or 


4 conformity of manners. May 
whatever was great and truly valu- 


© > = TY? 


by my countrymen, and may the 
ſplendour of his virtues peer ho- 
nour upon his family, and glorify his 
kindred chroy ghout all generations! 


Ille ego qui quondam patriæ perculſus 
Civibus opprellis libertati ſuccurrere aufm, 


Nunc arva paterpa colo, fugioq; limim 
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'Mgmoixs of the Lis of Sir James Stevanr Dexnan, Baronet, 
i By the Right Hon. the EAAL of Buchax. 


{From the firſt Volume of the TrxANSACTIONS of the Soctery of tle 
| f ANTIQUARIEsS of SCOTLAND.] 


IR James Steuart Denham, ba- 

ronet, was the ſon of ſir James 
Steuart of Goodtrees, bart. ſolicitor 
2 for Scotland, by Anna, 
daughter of ſir Hugh Dalrymple, 


bart. lord preſident of the college of 


juſtice of Scotland, who was the 


ſeat, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 


— 


third fon of the illuſtrious and 
learned lord vifcount Stair. 

« He was born on the 10th of 
October, old file, 1713, and r- 
mained, during the years of his in. 
fancy, at, Goodtrees, his father“ 


burgh. 
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ch. His firſt public education 
vis received at the ſchool of North 
Berwick, in Eaſt Lothian, where the 
frſt dawning of his genius and a- 


lp bilities were obſerved to be rather 
the cf a firm and permanent, than of a 
(ble licht, ſhowy, and figurative nature. 
ſon is attention' to the elements of 


fa language was diverted by the want 
ing of perception, at that early period, 
mn of their connection and utility; and 


there were few, if any = at that 
time ſharp enough to foreſee the 
reſplendent and beautiful bloſſom 
of his faculties, in the contracted 
bud, | 
The conſideration of this cir- 
cumſtance, which is not uncom- 
mon in the experience of ſchools 


us oupht to incline the protectors an 
or conductors of them, to wait with 
* 2 and everance for the 
y ter fruits of the human under- 
L- ſanding; and the appearance of 
0 arly and promiſing bloſſoms ough 
Ic on the other hand, to be obſerv 

. vith moderate expectation, as often 
l ailing from premature exertion, 


und giving birth to no future great- 
neſs or ability. 

Sir James, having imbibed the 
elementary part of claſſical educa- 
tion at the ſchool of North Ber- 
wick, was removed to the univer- 
ity of Edinburgh, at the age of 
fourteen, his father being now dead, 
and his mother intruſted with the 
care of his education, 

« At this univerſity our author 
vent through a complete courſe of 
the ſciences and languages there 
taught, and ſtudied the Roman and 
Scottiſh law there alſo, with the 
occaſional affiſtance of profeſſor 
Hercules Lindſay, an eminent ci- 
lan in the univerſity of Glaſgow. 

his laborious inſtitution being 
tappily accompliſhed, he went to 

ar as an advocate before the 
college of juſtices, and publiſhed an 

1792, 


acute and ingenious theſis on that 
occaſion, having before ſubmitted 
himſelf, as is uſual, to a E ex», 
amination by the faculty of ad» 
vocates, , 
« A few months after this intro- 
duction to the practice of his pro · 
feſſion, ſir James ſet out upon his. 
travels. He made the tour of Hol- 
land, Germany, France, Spain, 224 
Italy; not to import the faſhions 
1 which are to be found in 
all countries, but to imitate the ex · 
ample of the wiſe Ulyſſes, to ſtudy 
the laws, manners, and deſirab 
im T mtr the N 12 and 
cities through which or 
in which be reſided. N Wy 
He returned from theſe well · 
enployed travels in the year 1740, 
and became the general object of 
eſteem and attention in his own 
country; not only on account of 
his excellent qualities, but by the 
elegance of his manners, and thg 
1 of his perſon, r 
« His return to the bar was anxi- 
ouſly expected by his friends and 
countrymen; and his abſence: from 
it was imputed to the influence o 
certain connections, of a politic 
nature, which he had formed abroad, 
and particularly at Rome, 
In the year 1743, fir James 
married the lady Francis Wemyf: 
eldeſt daughter of James earl of 
Wemyſs, a lady of great merit, who 
afterwards accompanied him, in all 
bis troubles, with a conſtancy and 
affection that endeared her not only 
to her huſband, but to the public. 
« A few months after this happy 


* 


marriage, a vacancy happened in 


the repreſentation in parliament, 


for the 2 of Edinburgh, when 


ſir James took an active part in op- 
ion to the intereſt of Robert 
Dundas, eſq. of Arniſton, one of 
the ſenators of the college of juſtice, 
who, happening to preſide at the 
B meet- 
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ing of the electors for the county of 
Edinburgh, omitted to call over fir 
James's name, on the roll of the 
electors, on account of an alledged 
inſufficiency of right to vote on 
that occaſion, | 
4 On this account, Mr. Dundas 
became the object of a legal proſecu- 
tion by fir James, as having diſobey- 
the injunctions and rules laid 
dow and inforced by an act of par- 
ment relating to the rolls of elec- 
tors of members of parliament for 
counties in Scotland. — When, in 
the courſe of litigation, this cauſe 
ame to be heard before the col- 
ge of juſtice, fir James pled his 
owncauſe with ſo much eloquence, 
and in ſo maſterly a manner, that 
Mr. Dundas (commonly called lord 
Arniſton) though a judge, came 
down from the bench and defended 
himfelf at the bar. An appearance 
very uncommon, and demonſtra- 
tive of th: high ſenſe he had of the 
abilities of his opponent. _ 
This extraordinary appearance 
of our author gave the = 
pes of his profeſſional abilities, 
nd*-infpired all his friends with 
freſh zeal for his continuance at 
the bar; but the ſentiments and en- 
. — NE did, 
in all probability, prevent fir James 
from — mk 
an introduction. | 
After this ſtruggle, he paſſed 
near two years at his ſeat, in the 
country, ſurrounded at all times by 
the moſt learned and accompliſhed 
of his countrymen, and a rm | 
himſelf continually the delight o 
all his gueſts and companions, by 
the charms and variety of his con- 
verſation, and the polite animation 
of his manners and addreſs. 
«Among thoſe were many of 
the illuſtrious perſons who after- 
wards engaged in the attempt to 
place prince Charles Edward on the 


- 


elf of ſo brilliant 


throne of his anceſtors, 
of his father. 

« 'The time is not yet come when = 
it, would be proper to give an a0. 
bunt of the ſhare fir James had in 
the political events relating to that 
unſucceſsful attempt, 

et is certain that fir James waz 
the perſon of the greateſt talents 
who was ſuſpected of giving coun- 
ſel and aid to the promoters of this 
intended revolution ; and, on that 
account, he was the more ſubject 
to the ill offices of thoſe who 
viewed him as a dangerous rival in 
political abilities, and were atraid 
of being ſupplanted by him in the 
career of profeſſional promotion, 
His name was tranſmitted to go- 
vernment, as privy and aiding to 
the rebellion; and thoſe who ſent 
up his name were not patriots, 

“The fame of ſuch perſons, if 
they had or have any, will hardly 
ſurvive even that of this ſimple and 
unaffected monument of fir James's 
reputation. 

« If ſpirit is ſuperior to brute 
matter, and moral misfortunes to. 
natural, the loſs of fir James steu- 
art's. talents to his country, muſt 
be reckoned among the heavieſt 
loſſes ſuſtained by that unhappy re- 
bellion, 

Thus fir James became a fu- 
gitive and an exile from that coun- 
which ought to have cheriſhed 
him, and pointed him out for ele- 
vation with the finger of public 
applauſe. 
© © But the mind of this illuſtrious 
man was not to be ſoured by di 
appointment; nor was he to imitate 
a Coriolanus or a duke de Ripperda, 
by becoming an enemy to his coun: 
try: he employed the years of his 
baniſhment for the good of that 
country, the inſtruction of man» 
kind, and the illuſtration of the re- 
public of letters, at that . 


in the name, 
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happily, the only commonwealth of 
which he was a member. 
He refided long in France, ad 


a icularly at Angouleſme, where, 
d in — th nothing elſe to — his 
that ative mind, he applied himſelf to 


ſtudy; a great of the fruits of 
was which bet b found 3 in his acute 
nts - elaborate works. It was by 
un- the language of the finan- 

— 3 which nobody can aſk 
hat eſtion'concerning them, ſo as 
ect , underſtood by thoſe who have 
ho knowledge ſufficient to anſwer it, 
lin that fir James was enabled to col- 
aid {et that amazing” magazine of facts 
the rating to the revenue, which laid 
the foundation for ſome of the moſt 
curious and intereſting chapters of 
his TIDES of Po tical Oeco- 
nomy. 
As ſoon as fir James conld aſk 
queſtions properly, he applied in fa- 
miliar converſation to the intendant A 
and his ſubſtitutes, in the province 
where he lived; whom he found of 
courſe exeeedingly-curious to learn 
the ſtate of Britiſh finances, under 
the branches of kind-tax, cuſtoms, 
exciſe, and other inland duties 
This ledehim vo compare the 
ſtate of th *two-nations. ' The an 
formation he Was enabled to 
vas an equivalent for the Infor 
mation he received, and both were 
mutually Kiſtrudted. „ sa 

The deparrment of the iritendants 
in France is confined to the taxes 
which compoſo the recettet generale tj 
namely the. Taille, the Capiratien, 
ind the Finetemes, But as all in- 
tendants have been maſtres deb res 
ates, and bred at Paris, they'could 
nat fail to Have ſome knowledge of 
= eneral farms, and otherbratiches 
{ finance, * -ex 1 0 


vher he came afterwards to reſide 
a Faris, he rot more ample infor- 


13 


>. 4 


” He. carvful — down at 
al times the anſwers he got; and 
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mation, both from gentlemen 2 
the finance, and from perſons of 
the parliament of Paris, who to the 
number of 25 had been for fifteen 
months exiled in the province where 
fir James had lived a long time. In 
a word, with long ſtudy and appli- 
cation, he was enabled to compoſe 
the 6th chapter of the 4th part 'of 
the fourth book, which gives ſo 
clear and fuccin& an account of 
the French finances as they ſtood 
at that time. 
With reſpect to ſir James's ela- 
borate and uſeful diſcuſſion of what 
relates to money, he had had occa- 
ſion, long before the publication of 
his Principles of Political Oeco- 
homy, to write and-publiſh* con- 
— the — — of money as 
applied or — e to the coin 
and money of the empire, which 
performance had met Frith. much 
robation. At was written in 
igh Dutch, and vbliſhed” at 
—— in the year i ve 
In the 'year 1757, fir Jae 
— ar Franc fort ſur le Mein, 
is Apologis d ſentiment de Monfieur 
be” Clivel r Newbthh,- fur V Ancienne 
Chrottologie+ devs - Orden, contenunt des 
reponſer & toutes les oH ectiont qui y ont 
be aites jor © prifent. x 
Tais uſo by e in the 
beginning of the year 1758, when 
the author propoſed to have cauſed 
it to be printed, düt was: prevented 
by other engagements. -*-Some time 
terwards, a corteſpomdence took 
place betwint M. I. N. Deſh. P. R. 
and fir James, o this ſubject, and 
a letter bf that "pentleman's was 
ubliſned in the French Mercure 
For December 175 5, Which letter 
was anſwered - by ſir James, and 
printed alſo, but net for ſome time 
after. | 
- This work of fir james bas great: 
merit: as for the great work, the- 
Political as 14 ie is needleſs; 
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to praiſe it, for the public will do 
ample juſtice to it, when it has 
thrown from its literary meal, the 
high ſeaſoned cookeries of the pla- 
iariſts; who have obtruded fir 
ames's facts, principles, and rea- 
ſoni 
know edging from whence they 
were derived. | 
« While fir James refided abroad, 
during the late war between France 
and — Britain, he had the miſ- 
fortune to have ſome letters ad- 
dreſſed to him, proceeding on the 
miſtake of his perſon and c er, 
whereby he became innocently the 
object of ſuſpicion, as was ps 
intelligence to the enemy, whi 
occaſioned the impriſonment of his 
perſon until the miſtake was diſ- 
covered ;---of all men the worth 
fir James was the moſt incapable 
of ſtooping to ſuch a meanneſs, and 
breach of the laws of hoſpitality, as 
to ang Hr y ſecrets of any nation 
from which he received protection, 
and where he had ſpent ſo many 
happy years of ſas and learned 
leiſure. Sir James, ſame time after 
the peace of Paris, was permitted. 


to come incognito to London, where 


a noli preſegui and n was ſoli- 
cited for him, through different 
channels, and particularly through 
that of the great Mr. Pitt, by the 
interpoſition of ſir James's nephew, 
the earl of Buchan, the writer of 
this memoir, then lord Cardroſs; 
but, through the malevolence of 
ſome unknown perſons, it be- 
came abortive at that time. In the 
year 1767, fir James was fully re- 
ſtored to his native country, and to 
his citizenſhip, with the gracious 
approbation of his humane and dif. 
cerning ſovereign. He then retired 
to his paternal inheritance, and con- 
tinued ſtill to exert his faculties for 
the benefit of his country. He re- 
paired the manſion of his anceſtors, 


on the world, without ac- 


he ſet himſelf to enquire mi 


improved his neglected acres, ſet fo into t 
ward the improvements of the pto- be 
vince in which he reſided, by pro, bum 
moting high- roads, bridges, agricul. Wl te c 
ture, and manufactures; publiſhi 1 fon 
at this time, for the uſe of the pub. de! 
lic, an anonymous plan for the con- dat 
ſtruction of an act of parliament to polit 
regulate the application of the ſta. Wi to th 
tute labour of the ts and te! 
others upon the public roads; the nt 
my part of which treatiſe has Wi bury 
n ſince adopted in the framing WW 1, : 

ritt 


of acts for the different counties in 
Scotland. 
« In the year 1771, be was em- 


ployed, on the generous offer of his 4 
r ſervices, by the Eaſt In- WW ©; 

ia Company of Great Britain, to or 
conſider the moſt likely methods of tor 


regulating the coin in their ſettle- 
ments; and in the year 1772, at 
their requeſt, he publiſhed the re · 
ſults of is labours on that ſubject; 
the title of which treatiſe 8 5 
« principles of money applied to 
« the — ſtate of — of 


„Bengal.“ 
4 ns ob time he alſo was 
engaged in a critique on the cele- 


brat — entitled S ene 
— la Nature, _ he wrote — 

or 3 but 
ne gen hitherto been pub- 
liſhed, 

In a letter to lord Buchan, he 
conveyed a plan for a general uni- 
formity of weights and meaſures, 4 
work of great ingenuity and learn- 
ing, which was intended to have 
been laid before the congreſs, pre- 
vious. to the - Ii x 5 — 
written at din in Swabla, 
and finally — and enlarged 
at Coltnefs, his ſeat in Clydeſdale in 
Scotland, in March 1578, and tranſ. 
mitted to his nephew the writer of 
this memoir. 

In the ſummerof the year w 
inta 
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for WW jt the ſtate of the diſtillery and 
pro- bewery, and the revenue ariſing 
pro, tom it, which was ſuggeſted by 
cul. Wi te complaint which had proceeded 
ting WW fom an act of parliament, enlarging 
ub. WH & lawful fize of veſſels for the di 
on- lation of malt ſpirits, and the im- 
t to Wl poiition of a tax in Scotland, e 
ſta. b that in England, on malt ſpirits: 
and Wl he reſult of this inquiry he 
the WW noaymouſly publiſhed in the Edin- 
has Evenin —— October 
in 11770; and t ti diſcuſſion, 
& bt = — he had uſed, he 
maſmitted to a friend in parlia- 
Me went. 
his This publication had the effect 
n- o prevent the counties in Scotland 
to em entering into crude reſolu- 
of ¶ boss on a ſubject of ſo much impor- 
le- tance, and fo likely to ſhagreen the 
at ninds of ignorant 


« There is no ſociety which re- 
ined addreſs and well-judged in- 
formation will not improve, nor any 
ſubjet of nature, in northern cli- 
mates, which induſtry and taſte will 
dat adorn. 

« In the year 1780, in the begin- 
ung of October, fir James — at- 
neked by an inflammation in his 
toe, in conſequence of the too near 
cutting of a nail, which, from the 
il habit of his body at that time, 
terminated, towards the beginning 
of November, in a mortification. 
The progreſs of this diſorder was 
reſted by the copious uſe of the 
Jeſuits dark; but on the 19th of 


— — 


121] 


that month, he was ſeized with a 

fever, which put an end to his uſe · 

ful and valuable life on the 26th, 

being Sunday, at two o'clock in the 
noon. | 

On Tueſday the 28th, his re- 
mgins were — to the burial 
place of his ty in the church 
of Cambuſnethan, where they were 
interred on Wedneſday the 29th ; 
his grace the duke of Hamilton and 
ſeveral of fir James's illuſtrious 
friends aſſiſting at this mournful 
ceremony, mixing their tears 
with thoſe of his afflited relations. 

« It is with uncommon ſatisfac- 
tion that we find it in our power to 
adorn the account of this celebrated 
author, by adding the juſt enco- 
mium of his domeſtic virtues, an 
accompaniment too often wantin 
at leaſt with truth, in the biograph 
of illuſtrious characters. As a huſ- 
band, father, maſter, companion, 
and friend, fir James's life was diſ- 
tinguiſhed; and to all theſe excel- 
lent qualities, that rare one of pub- 
lic ſpirit, and unwearied attention 
to intereſt of the ſtate, werg 
eminently conjoined. 

« Sir James had, by the lady 
Frances Steuart, a daughter, who 
died ſoon after her birth; and the 
preſent fir James Steuart Denham, 
baronet, who is lieutenant-colonel 
of the 13th regiment of dragoons, 
in the ſervice of his Britannic ma- 
zeſty.” | 


* 


« JOHN JORTIN, the fubjeR 
of theſe memoirs, was born in 
tae pariſh of St. Giles in the Fields, 
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Extracted from-De, Disney's Memorts of the Lire and Wirtuss of 
Joux Joxrix, D. D.] | 


in the county of Middleſex, Octo- 

ber 23, 1698. Wir 
« His father, Renatus Jortin, was 
B 3 4 na- 


[22] 


a native of Bre e in France, and 
had ſtudied at Saumur. His teſti- 
monia] from that academy is dated 
26862, and is now in the poſſeſſion of 
his deſcendants. 
England a young man, along with 
his father, uncle, two aunts, and 
two ſiſters, about the year 1685, 
when the proteſtants fled from 
France, on account of» the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz by 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Soon after 
his ſettlement in this country, he 
married Martha, daughter of the 
rev. Daniel Rogers, of Haverſham 
in Buckinghamſhire, who deſcend- 
ed from a family of the ſame name, 
that reſided at Lees near Chelmſ- 
ford in Eſſex, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and had produced ſome 
olergxmen, diſtinguiſhed by their 
abilities and learning. . 
„Mr. Renatus Jortin was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of 
the privy chamber to king William 
the Third, in the year 1691; and 
was afterwards ſucceſſively ſecre- 
tary to admiral Edward Ruſſell earl 
of Orford, fir George Rooke, and 
fir Cloudefley Shovel, and periſhed 
with the latter when his ſhip un- 
fortunately ſtruck upon the rocks, 
called the Biſhop and his Clerks,” 
off Scilly, October 22, 1707. 

. * Aſter this melancholy event, 
Mrs. Jortin removed-into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Charter-houſe, the 
better to accommodate the educa- 
tion of her ſon, who was now nine 
years of age, and ſent him to that 
ſeminary as a day-ſcholar, He 
learned French at home, and ſpoke 
it well. At the age of fiſteen he 
had completed his claſſical ſtudies 
at ſchool, after which he remained 
at home about a year, and perfected 
himſelf in writing and arithmetic, 
On the th of May 57 , he 
was admitted penſioner 9 8 
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He came into 
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college in Cambridge; and diſtin. 
guiſhed himfelf ſo much by his 
abilities and application, that whil{ 
he was an under graduate, he was 
engaged by the recommendation o 
his tutor, the learned Dr. Stran 
Thirlby, to tranſlate ſome of Eu. 
ſtathius's notes on Homer for Mr. 
Pope. 
Mr. Pope began his tranſlation 
of the Iliad with notes in 1712, his 
twenty-fifth year, and concluded it 
in 1718, his thirtieth year. This 
circumſtance aſcertains with ſuff. 
cient accuracy, that Mr. Jortin was 
not more than eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, when the good 
opinion of his tutor had recom- 
mended him to this literary ex- 
exciſe, 10 

Mr. Jortin was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts, in Janu- 
ary 4 and was elected fel- 

us 


low of Jeſus college, October 9, 
1721. He proceeded to take the 
degree of maſter of arts at the com- 


mencement of 1722. 

« On the 10th of October 1722, 
Mr. Jortin was appointed one of 
the moderators, at the diſputations 
in the ſophs* ſchool, and, at Mi- 
chaelmas 1n the ſucceeding year, he 
was elected one of the taxors. The 
learned Dr. Edmund Law, late bi. 
ſhop of Carliſle, who took his fir 
degree in arts 1723, told me, ſome 
few years before his death, that he 
kept an opponency under Mr. Jortin 
when moderator, and though he 
was every way eminently qualifed 
to diſcharge the duty of his office, 


was a man of few words. The bi- 
ſhop added, however, in the courſe 


of our converſation, that, in con- 
ſequence of that exerciſe, Mr. Jot- 
tin recommended him in the uni. 
verſity, and thereby laid the foun- 
dation of his future advancement. 


ln the courſe of the year 172 


3 1 1 n 1 — o _ _ 273 a 


Mr. Jortin publiſhed a few Latin 

, which were well received, 
entitled 7 Luſus in a _ 
uarto of twenty-four pages, wi 
i preface; a ſceond Aidion ap- 

in 1724, in a ſmall octavo: 
nd a third in 1748, in quarto, 
printed by Bowyer, with additional 
* but without the preface. 

is 


tion name is prefixed only to the 
„his firſt edition; the two laſt were 
ed it printed to be given to his friends. 

This In a more recent edition of his 
uth- Luſus Poetici, republiſhed in the 
was firſt volume of Tracts, &c. 1790, 
ine (p. 1-53.) the editor has intro- 


duced five additional poems which 
were found among the author's 
papers, and deemed not unworthy 


At the end of the ſame volume, 
(p. 460-470.) he has preſerved 
ſome tranſlations from the ori- 
ginals, | 

« Dr. Viceſimus Knox, who is 
certainly a writer of claſſic taſte, 
and one whom we ſhall have occa- 
fon to mention more than once in 
theſe memoirs, ſays 2 ſome cur- 
ſory remarks on the life and writings 
of Dr. Jortin), that his Latin po- 


ay is claſſically wy and has 
obſerved that the firſt efforts of 
genius have commonly been in E 
etry, Unreſtrained by the frigidity 
of — and the confinement 
of rules, the young mind gladly in- 
dulges the flights of imagination. 
Cicero, as well as many other an- 
clent philoſophers, orators, and hiſ- 
torians, is known to have facri- 
feed to the muſes in his earlier 
productions. Dr. Jortin, ſays he, 
adds to the number of thoſe who 
confirm the obſervation. In his 
Luſus Poetici, one of the firſt of his 
works, are united claſſical language, 
tender ſentiment, and harmonious 
verſe. Among the modern Latin 


a place amidſt their predeceſſors. 


poets, there are few who do not- 
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yield to Dr. Jortin. His ſapphics, 
on the ſtory of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, are eaſy, elegant, and poetical. 
The little ode, in which the calms 
life of the 12232 is compared 
to the gentle ſtream gliding through 
a ſilent grove, is highl ks to 
the mind, and is ectly elegant 
in the compoſition. The lyrics 
are indeed all excellent. The 
on the immortality of the ſoul is 
ingenious, 2 and an exact 
imitation of the ſtyle of Lucretius. 
In ſhort, the whole collection is 
ſuch as would ſcarcely have dil- 
graced a Roman in the age of an 
Auguſtus. | ' 
66 > was ordained deacon by 
Dr, White Kennet, biſhop of Pe- 
terborough, September 22d, 1723. 
and prieſt by Dr. Thomas Greene, 
biſhop of Ely, June 24, 1724. On 
the 20th of January 1726-7, he was 
preſented by the maſter and fellows 


of Jeſus college to the vicarage of 


Swaveſey near Cambridge, and in 
January 1727-8, agreeably to the 
ſtatues, he reſigned his fellow- 
ſhip. 

@ About the month of February 
1728, he married Anne, daughter of 
Mr. Chibnall of Newport Pagnell 
in Buckinghamſhire. On the firſt 
of February 1730-1 he reſigned his 
vicarage of Swaveſey, and not long 
after {itled in London, where he 
was engaged as reader and preacher 
at a chapel belonging to the pariſh 
of St. Giles in — Fields, then in 
New-ſtreet, near great Ruſſel- ſtreet, 
Bloomſbury, In this ſituation he 
continued till 1746. 

« On Mr. Jortin's removal to 
London he publiſhed “ Four ſer- 
mons on the truth of the chriſtian 
religion,” in a ſmall volume in 
duodecimo. Theſe ſermons are no 
longer to be conſulted in the form 
in which they firſt appeared ; they 
have been inſerted with advantage 

* in 
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in ſome of our author's ſubſequent 
publications. 

In the years 1731 and 1732, 
Mr. Jortin, in conjunction with 
ſome literary friends, publiſhed in 
a ſeries of twenty-four ſixpenny 
numbers, « Miſcellaneous Obſerva- 
tions upon authors ancient and 
modern ;” making together two 
volumes in octavo. They have 
been much eſteemed by the learned 
both at home and abroad; and 
though the ſcarcity of theſe vo- 
lumes has ariſen from a waſteful 


and taſteleſs deſtruction of ſeveral 


copies, as I was credibly informed 
by the late Mr. Lockyer Davis, 
they have of late years been much 
ſought after. | 

This ſtore of critical learning 
was tranſlated into Latin, and print- 
ed at Amſterdam, entitled, © Miſ- 
cellanex obſervationes in auctores 
veteres et recentiores; ab eruditis 
Britannis, anno 1731, edi coeptæ, 
cum notis et auctario variorum vi- 
rorum doctorum.“ 

Our author's ſkill and taſte for 
critical learning were again exhi- 
bited in ſome excellent Remarks 
on Spenſer's poems,” publiſhed in 
1734, in oftavo; to which were 
ſubjoined “ Remarks on Milton.“ 
And in a periodical work, entitled, 
The preſent ſtate of the repub- 
lic of Letters,” for Auguſt in the 
ſame year, he publiſhed * Remarks 
on Seneca.” | 

« Of Mr. Jortin's criticiſms 
upon thoſe rare Engliſh claſſics, 
Spenſer and Milton, it would be 
trifling to offer any praiſe, after the 
teſtimony borne to their excellence 
by the late biſhop Newton and Mr. 
Thomas Warton. 

« Mr. . was preſented b 
the earl of Winchelſea to the vi- 
carage of Eaſtwell in Kent, worth 
about one hundred and twenty 


pounds a year, ſome time in 1737; 
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but, the air of the place not agree. 
ing with his health, he ſoon re. 
ſigned it, and returned to London. 

e therefore continued to officiate 
at the chapel in New-ſtreet, until 
he was appointed (March 29, 


1746-7.) by his friend Dr. Zachary 


Pearce, then rector of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, afternoon preacher at 


- a Chapel of eaſe belonging to that 


pariſh in Oxenden-ſtreet, in the 
place of the rev. - Johnſon, 
then lately deceaſed; in which fi- 
tuation he continued till 1560, 

In the year 1746, Mr, [ortin 
publiſhed his « Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the trifth of the chriſtian 
religion,” which included the ſub. 
ſtance of the © Four diſcourſes” be. 
fore mentioned, and have ſince paſl. 
ed through ſeveral editions. Biſhop 
Watſon has repeatedly, and very 
deſervedly, claſſed Jortin among 
ſome great and eminent names who 
have honourably and ſucceſsfully 
labonred to eſtabliſh the truth, and 
illuſtrate the doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity ; and biſhop Law, while en 

aged in the ſame ſervice, very 
juſtly pronounces him “a very 
learned and ingenious writer.“ Dr. 
Knox does not heſitate to ſay that 
his « Diſcourſes on the chriſtian 
religion, one of the firſt fruits of 
his theological © purſuits, abound 
with that ſound ſenſe and ſolid ar. 
gument, which entitled their au- 
thor to a rank very near the cele- 
brated Grotius.” 

« Theſe Diſcourſes have received 
much advantage from the accefſion 
of additional matter, and their pre- 
ſent arrangement. They contain 
a valuable collection of facts, and 
very maſterly diſplay of arguments 
upon ſome very intereſting parts 
of the enquiry into the evidences 
and truths of chriſtianity ; con- 
cerning which, «if he has ad- 
. any wrong notions, * 


© 
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et. b reaſon to hope, as he expreſſes 
re · limſelf, that they proceed not 
on. fom a bad mind, but are only the 
ate ifues of unfortunate inquiry.” 
rtil « Mr. Warburton, then preacher 
20, a Lincoln's Inn, engaged Mr. Jor- 
ry tin, in the year 1747, to aſſiſt him 
n's occaſionally at the chapel there, 
at and he continued his aſſiſtant about 
lat three years. | 
he « Upon the tranſlation of Dr. 
In, Vatthew Hutton from the ſee of 
li. bangor to the archbiſhopric of 
York, Dr. Zachary Pearce was ap- 
in pointed to ſucceed him. Dr. Pearce 
n requeſted Mr. Jortin to preach the 
in rmon at his conſecration in the 
b- pariſh church of Kenſington, on 
e. February 21, 1747; which was af- 
. terwards publithed, with the uſual 
p wthoritative mandate prefixed, /- 
Y ſe ſupertorum, 
8 „On the recommendation of 


uchbiſhop Herring, and biſhop 
Sherlock, Mr. Jortin was appoint- 
ed by the earl of Burlington, on 
tie 26th of December 1749, 
preacher of the lecture founded by 
Mr. Boyle. An appointment, 
honourable from the nature of the 
foundation, and from the reſpect- 
able characters of ſeveral of the 
1" who had preceded him in 
tie duties of it, and, we may alſo 
add, from the patronage of the 
noble truſtee, and the recommen- 
dation of the two prelates, at whoſe 
inſtance he had received it. 

* The mutual friendſhip be- 
tween Mr, Warburton and Mr. 
Jortin continued after their con- 
nection at Lincoln's Inn chapel 
tad ceaſed; inſomuch, that the 
former announced, in the ſecond 
edition of his Julian, the ſpeedy 
publication of his “learned friend 
Mr. Jortin's curious diſſertations 
on eccleſiaſtical antiquity ; com- 
poſed, like his life, not in the ſpirit 
of controverſy, nor what is {till 
- an - » 


[25] 
worſe, of party, but of truth and 


candor,” 

« Mr, Warburton's favourable 
notification of the forwardneſs of 
the “ Remarks pn eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory,” was very ſoon followed 
by the publication of the firſt vo- 
lume, early in the year 1751; and 
however ſanguine may have been 


the expectations of the friends of 


Mr. Jortin, they were not diſap- 
pointed, 

The appendix to this firſt vo- 
lume of the “Remarks on eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory,” is the work of 
Mr. Warburton, and ſo much more 
miſchief does the ill-judging friend- 
ſhip of ſome men effect, than their 
reſentments can accompliſh, that 
Mr. Jortin has loſt more credit by 
the admiſſion of theſe few pages of 
Mr. Warburton's, than if this ima- 
N Coloſſus had replied to every 
ine of the remarks, or « whipped 
him at the cart's tail in a note to 
the Divine legation, the ordinary 
place of his literary executions: or 
pilloried him in the Dunciad, an- 
other engine, which as legal proprie- 
tor, he very ingeniouſly and judi- 
ciouſly applied to the ſame pur- 
poſe,” 

_ « Mr. Jortin tells us that biſhop 
Pearce and Mr. Warburton were 
willing to appear as his friends, 
and his coadjutors in this work, and 
prefixes a copy of Latin verſes, 
written more from the goodneſs of 


his heart, and in the ſpirit. of 


poetry, than in the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. 4 By ſome fatality,” ſays 
an ingenious eſſayiſt, 4 he was 
* not only to accept of a 
poſtſcript to the firſt volume of ec- 
cleſiaſtical remarks, exhibiting the 
viſions of a Welch prophet, with 
the commentaries of Warburton 
upon them, but to celebrate the 
new alliance with an— | 
lbit ct hoc noſlri per ſæcula foedus amoria.” 
. * 2 
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No particular notice was taken 
of this appendix, worth recording, 
except in the paſſage juſt cited, un- 
til the ear 1772, when the late 
learned Mr. Taylor publiſhed ſome 
very maſterly remarks upon it, in 
a tract, entitled, Confuſion worſe 
confounded; rout upon rout; or 
the biſhop of G 's commen- 
tary on Rice, or Ariſe Evans's Echo 
from heaven, exaniined and ex- 
poſed. By Indignatio,” That this 
examination and expoſure ſhould 
follow, at fo long a period from the 
time of the orignal publication, is 
accounted for by Mr. Taylor's not 
having ſeen the appendix to which 
it refers, before the preceding ſum- 
mer, and may be excuſed in the re- 
collection that the nullum tempus 
bill is not extended to the church. 
« Hitherto it ſhould ſeem that 
Mr. Jortin had partaken of ſome 
of the ingredients which are too fre- 
quently 33 to conſtitute a ſcho- 
lar's wages, according to Eraſmus, 
4 ſhort commons and little reputa- 
tion, mixed with much envy and 
detraction.“”' He had many friends 
who knew how to value his learn- 
ing, but none of them had hitherto 
ſucceſsfully ſought to reward it. 
Certain jealouſies were entertained 
of his liberal and catholic prin- 
ciples, though it was very generally 
acknowledged that his writings 
would be read and admired as lon 
as any pittances of good ſenſe, ſolid 
erudition, and exalted liberality of 
mind ſhould remain upon Engliſh 
ground. To take off, as much as 
might be, any reproach to his pa- 
tron, the Diſcourſes on the truth 
of the chriſtian religion“ were 
made. the oſtenſible motive for pre- 
ſenting him with the preferment 
defigned for him. The danger- 
ous preface was then in its in- 
fancy,” as a certain writer expreſſes 
himfelf, and the outcry againſt 


* 


| 
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it had not reached the ulterior 6 © 
banks of the Thames. It has, or 
however, been ſaid, that the patron tell! 
never heard the laſt of his injudi- hat, 
cious muniticence to a man, who a 
had affronted, (as certain druids tin 
are wont to ſay) the eſtabliſhment Ca 
that maintained him.“ fin 

« Be this, however, as it may, in un 
the month of May 1751, archbiſhop thi 
Herring gave Mr. Jortin, unſoli- of 
Cited, the rectory of St. Dunſtan in 4 
the Eaſt, London, worth two hun- ve 
dred pounds a year; „a favour at 
valuable in itſelf, but made doubly ps 
ſo by the giver, by the manner, by 1 
being conferred upon one, as him- w 
ſelf ſays, „Who had received few {; 


obligations of this kind, and by 
2 him amongſt thoſe whom 
he had great reaſon to love and to 
eſteem.“ 

Nothing could more enhance 
the obligation, than the public and 
handſome manner in which it was 
conferred, The account which is 
given of the interview between the 
archbiſhop and Mr. Jortin is, I be- 
lieve, authentic, and has in it ſome 
circumſtances which ſhew the li- 
beral and amiable character of the 
prelate, and characterize the ſimple 
manners of the clerk. Mr. Jortin 
dined at the feaſt of the ſons of the 
clergy, where archbiſhop Herring 
was preſent, and on being told that 
the archbiſhop was deſirous of re- 
e his 1 2 him, 

e P or going to the upper 
pas! | of the N — looking for 
bis hat, among a t number 
which lay together in a confuſed 
manner, but being told by his 
friends that his hat was by no 
means neceſſary, he proceeded to 
the prelate without it. The arch- 
biſhop complimented him on bi 
talents and learning, and cloſed the 
converſation, by giving him, in the 


preſence of the clergy, the as 


6 St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt. Mr. 


erior 
las, Jortin then returned to his ſeat, 
tron elling his friends, I have loſt my 
udi. hat, but I have got a — 

who « In Auguſt this year, Mr. Jor- 


uids in paid a - viſit to his friends at 
Cambridge, where he had not been 
fince the time of his quitting the 


„in univerſity ; but it is moſt probable 
10p that this journey, in the autumn 
oli. of 175, was principally intended 
Lin a viſit to the libraries in the uni- 
un- verſity; and the more ſo, as he was 
Ns at that time much occupied in pre- 
ly paring the ſecond volume ot the 
by Remarks“ for the preſs, and 
m. which was publiſhed the following 
EW ping. | 

by « Mr. ſortin had the continu- 


ation of his + Remarks on eccle- 
battical - biſtory” in ſo great for- 
wardneſs for the preſs that he pub- 
hed the ſecond volume in the 
ſpring 1752. And having been ſo 
htely patronized by archbiſhop 
Herring, he introduced it with a 
dedication to that worthy and be- 
zevolent-prelate in language not 
indeed of — — but 
ot ancient ſimplicity.“ 

The reſentment which he had 
incurred from the orthodox, by the 
catholic ſpirit which he had ſhewn 
in his former volume, though then 
fell in his mind, and ſtill working 
to his further prejudice, he did not 
viſh to dwell upon, but rather to 
look on the favourable fide of the 
contingent events of human life. 
In this view, I apprehend, he ob- 
ſerves, in his dedication, that * the 
diſcourteſies which we experience, 
ze things too common and too in- 
benificant to deſerve a place in our 
memory, or in our writings; it is 
beſt, ſays he, to bury them in eter- 
nal oblivion, and in their room to 
ſubſtitute the good offices of our 
friends, which ought to be remem- 
bered and recorded with pleaſure,” 
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« In excuſe for his omitting to 
make a laboured: diſplay of the 
good qualities of his benefactor, or, 
as is too often the caſe, to aſcribe 
to him the poſſeſſion of thoſe at- 
tainments which did not belong to 
him, he concludes by telling us, in 
true claſſic purity of ſentiment, 
that it was a cuſtom among the an- 
cients, „Not to facrifice to he- 
roes, till after ſun-ſet.” And that 
this was not _— a happy 
thought, founded in fact, and ap- 
plied in compliment, we may have 
the beſt proof by turning to what 
he ſays of the ſame great man, after 
his deceaſe, and when his dignities 
and patronage were in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſucceſſor who was of a 

quite contrary ſpirit. | 
« Mr. Jortin was fond of muſic, 
and learned it after he came to re- 
fide in London in 1730. . He was 
a.good player of thorough-baſs on 
the ficord. His maſter, was 
Mr. Petit, a Frenchman, who is ſaid 
to have been a good player of Co- 
relli's muſic on the violin, But 
the ſcholar appears to have con- 
ſidered and attended to it as a ſci- 
ence, as well as an amuſement and 
relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies. 
That Milton ſhould attune his lyre 
was natural, but that the rough and 
inflexible Luther ſhould be a com-. 
poſer and performer on muſic is 
extraordinary. Jortin was led to 
muſic by genius and tem We 

have before had occaſion to | 
of his genius and talents for poetry ; 
we may now form a very compe- 
tent opinion of his taſte and judg- 
ment in a fiſter art, from his 
« Letter concerning the muſic of 
the ancients.” This letter is ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Aviſon, the author 
of an „Eſſay on muſical expreſ- 
ſion,“ and is added, without his 
name, to the ſecond edition of that 
Eſſay, printed 1753; but is given 
to 


* 
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to its proper owner in the third 
edition publiſhed 1975. | 

« In order to diſcover our 
author's inducement to cultivate 
his turn for muſic, we need only 
to read his own elegant account of 
its innocent and inviting charms. 
The ſurpriſing powers of mu- 
ſic,” fays he, as related by ſeve- 
ral of the ancients, may juſtly paſs 
for exaggerations. When Horace 
tells us that a wolf fled from him, 
who met him in the woods, as he 
was chanting the praiſes of the fair 
Lalagé, we conclude either that it is 
a poetical fib, or that he ſang ſo ill 
as to frighten the ſavage. 

Fut ſurely muſic deſerves the 
ſober compliment paid to it by the 
ſame poet,, when he calls it, the 
aſſuager of cares,” 

— - Minucntur atrz 

Carmine curz. 

« Tt helps to relieve and ſooth 
the mind, and is a ſort of refuge 
from fome of the evils of life, from 
ſlights, and neglects, and cenſures, 
and inſults, and diſappointments ; 
from tne wrath of real enemies, and 
the coldneſs of pretended friends ; 
from your well-wiſhers, (as they 
may juſtly be called, in oppoſition 
to well-doers,) whoſe inclinations 
to ſerve you always decreaſe, in a 
moſt mathematical proportion, as 
their opportunities to do it. in- 
creaſe; from 
The proud man'scontumely, and theſpurns 
Which patient merit of th' unworthy takes; 


from grievances that are the th 
of Ne gh and places. wy 
« Many things we muſt _ 
to meet with, which it would be 
hard to bear, if a compenſation 
were not to be found in honeſt en- 
deavours to do well, in virtuous 
affections, and connections, and in 
harmleſs and reaſonable amuſe- 
ments, And why ſhould not a 
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man amuſe | himſelf ſometimes? 
Vive la bagatelle !” 

In 1754 was publiſhed the 
third volume of our author's « Re. 
marks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory,” 

« Archbiſhop Herring's friend- 
— for our author was ſhewn on 

ifferent occaſions, by rendering 
him ſubſtantial ſervices, by intend. 
27 in which he was not 
able to ſucceed, and by general at- 
tentions which marked his regard 
and eſteem for Mr. Jortin. 

« In the year 1755, the arch- 
biſhop conferred upon him the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity. «I 
thonght it too late in life,“ writes 
Jortin in a private manuſcript, * a 
I told him, to go and take- it at 
Cambridge, under a profeſſor, who, 
in point of academical ſtanding, 


might have taken his firſt degree 


under me, when I was modera- 
tor. I was willing to owe this fa- 
vour to him, which I would not 
have aſked or accepted from any 
other archbiſhop.” 

« But, beſides the imen- 
tary accommodation of Dr. Jortin, 
in ſparing him a diſagreeable er- 

to Cambridge, as he ſtates it 
above, he was alſo excuſed ſub- 
ſcribing the thirty-nine articles, 
agreeably to the privilege of dif- 
penſing with fuch ſubſcription, 
which is uniformly claim 
exerciſed by the- archbiſhops of 


Canterbury. It is not ſo generally 


known as it ought to be, that a de- 
ee in divinity is conferred at 
mbeth without the previous ſub- 
ſcription which is required by the 
univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A circumſtance this, which 
would make it more eligible to 

many, than the apprehenſion 
merely performing the academical 
exerciſe before a feſſor, who 
might have taken his firſt degree 
the party who keeps the - 

9 


tra\ 
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80 It ſhould not, however, be inſi- 
zuated that this exemption from 
he ſubſcription had any weight with 


| 
e- 


Dr. 23 he ſays nothing of it 
himſelf, and I am not- diſpoſed to 
travel into the regions of conjec- 
ture, but to relate a narrative of 
facts. His readily renouncing, for 
a time, the uſe of the Athanaſian 
aced, which we are told upon the 
authority of Whiſton; and other 
inſtances of his diſlike of the uſe 
of that creed, which have been 
nentioned by a friend now living; 

er with his repeated expreſ- 
fous of diſapprobation of ſubſcrip- 
tion, in its, preſent form at leaſt, 
which are to be found in the courſe 
of his writings, raiſe ſuſpicions, of 
this kind ; but they are only ſuſpi- 


ſcribed, more than once, on ad- 
miſion to his ſubſequent 
ments, they cannot be inſi 
with an 
he would no more have violated 
the clear con victions of his con- 
ſcience, for the ſake of a good liv- 
ing, than for the of an 
733 — 2 75. 
in the ſame year (1755) in 
vhich he was preferred 5 * * 
pee in divinity, he publi 
* Six diſſertations on — ſub. 
ts,” which % are _ re. 
markable, (ſays Dr. x) for 
alte, learning, originality, and in- 
gen | 


« We muſt now allow ourſelves 
alittle time to recapitulate ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to the-former 
friendſhip. between doctors War- 
burton and Jortin, and the inter- 
_ of the preceding diſſerta- 


Dr. Warburton's having ob- 
traded ſome extravagant chi- 
aerical notes of his own upon the 
Vidons of. Rice Evans, as an ap- 


upon 


cions. And as he afterwards {zb- 


confidence ; for I truſt 
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pendix to the firſt volume of Jor- 
hiſtory,” has ——e 
4 been noti 
as ally the ſevere but merited re. 
f he received from the author 
of « Confuſion worſe confounded.” 
When Dr. — — 
vailed to accept War- 
— he very unfortunate- 
ly joined him in a compliment paid 
to biſhop Pearce. | 
« Dr. Warburton had antici 
the expectations of the public in 
favor of Dr. Jortin before his · Re- 
marks” were given to the world, 
by telling them, that (they were 
compoſed, like his life, not in the 
_=_ of controverſy, nor, what" is 
ill worſe, of party, but of truth 
and candor.” | 
«©, The * of the « Divine 
—_ £gation of Moſes demonſtrated,” 
had, it ſeems, given a viſionary ac- 
count of Aneas's deſcent into hell, 
and his return from thence, ſaying 
that the ſcenery af what in 
the ſnades deſcribed by Virgil had 
a ce to the Eleuſinian myſ- 
tories. ub 
* 66 This i by Dr. 
Jortin in his ſixth diſſertation, who 
was ſo far from agreeing with Dr. 
Warburton's account, he gave 
an interpretation totally inconſi 
with it, but without any reflection 
upon his friend, as may be ſeen 
from the foregoing — This, 
however, being conſidered by Dr. 
Warburton, or ſome of his diſciples, 
as an inimical attack upon his 
— Dr. Jortin was — — in 
2 phlet, entitled, On the 
— 2 Friendſhip. A ſeverth 
diſſertation, addreſſed to the author 
of the ſixth.” 2 
« Some few months after the 
death of Dr. Jortin, a writer in the 
St. James's Chronicle, who figned 
timfelf acus, ſtated ſome things 
in the literary hiſtory of Dr. Jortin, 


% : 
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and among others, that (a want of 
(delicacy was objected to Jortin. All 
the world laughed at the conceit, 
and Jortin himſelf was ſurpriſed in- 
to à grin. How comes it, John, 
ſaid a friend of his, that you 
have the reputation of leſs delicacy 
than the broker ?—T'l1 tell you, ſays 


the doctor, Rambling one day into 


the environs of the zodiac, inſtead 
of making my bow and my ſpeech, 
I happened to turn my poſteriors 
upon Urſa Major... 
It is now well known that Dr. 
Hurd, the preſent biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, was the writer of the Diſſerta- 
tion on the Delicacy bf Friendſhip; 
but as Dr. Warburton ſpeaks of it 
with ſuch unbounded praiſe; in a 
letter to Dr. Lowth, he has ſo far 
made it his own, that his name de- 
ſerves to ſnhare in the reprobation 
with which the learned world re- 
ceived: this diſguſting morſel, and 
which even its author has, though 
without ſucceſs, endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs. n A ot 
EIn the courſe of a few years this 
ſame Diſſertation on the Delicacy of 
Friendſhip, by fame means or other, 
became e. It was only occa- 
fionally to be ſeen in. the corner 
of a catalogue, or & caught ſkulk- 
ing upon the ſhelf of a collector.“ 
We owe; however, to a ſubſequent 
editor, the reproduction of this, with 
other curioſities of the Warburto- 
nian ſchook; illuſtrated and illumi- 
nated with a dedication, two pre- 
faces, and ſundry notes, which will 
preſerve from oblivion theſe: rare 
productions of biſhops Warburton 
and Hurd. The title of this com- 
bined publication is, “ Tracts by 
Warburton, and a Warburtonian ; 
not admitted into: the collections of 
their works: «printed 1789. 
4 Dr. Jortin publiſhed the firſt 
volume of his Life of Eraſmus, 
in quarto, in the year 1758; and 


ould 


than that of Eraſmus, 
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by the publication of the ſecond va. 
lume in 1760, he completed a wor: 


which, from the ſubject of it, «ex. 


tended his--reputation beyond the 
limits of his native country, and 
eſtabliſhed his literary character in 
the remoteſt univerſities of Eu. 
rope.“ 10 ˖ N 
«© The life of no author is better 
calculated to intereſt our curioſity 
He lived at 
the firſt dawning of literature, and 


was himſelf one of the princi 


lights which diſpelled that gloom of 
ignorance and barbariſm, which 
had overſpread the world for ſo 
many ages. There is alſo ſome 
vari the events of his life, 
which was more diverſified than the 
lives of literary men commonly are; 
and there is the ſame variety in bis 
character, that is found in his for. 
tune: he was a genius as well as a 
profound ſcholar; and a man of 
wit and humour, as well as an able 
divine“ n im G1 4 | 

The celebrated Le Clerc, whilſt 
he was concerned in publiſhing an 
edition of the works of : Eraſmus at 
Leyden, in ten volumes folio) drew 
up his life in French, collected prin- 
22 from dis letters, and inſert- 

it in the Bibliotheque ¶ loiſe; and 
had the pleaſure to find that it was 
favourably received by the pubke.” 
And Dr. Jortin tells us further, in 
his preface, that . ĩt is ſo perform. 
ed, in the main, that he could nd 
hope to do it in a better manner, 
and was not inclined to do it in 
another manner. It is therefore 
taken, as a ground- work to build 
upon, and is tranſlated, not ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly and icloſely, but With 
much and with more - 
tention to things than to words, 
He found Le: Clerd's way of think- 
ing and judging, for the moſt par 
correſpondent witli his own; 2nd 
ſeldom had- — —— 

* en 


* 5 - 
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Agent from him. But at the ſame 


ork time, continual additions are made, 
6x. ddt only with relation to the hiſtory 
the of thole days, but to the life of 
and Eraſmius, eſpecially where Le Clerc 
in more remiſs, either wearied 
Eu- with the taſk, or called off from 
| theſe to other labours, At firſt it 
tter vi intended to diſtinguiſh his pro- 
ſity erty from the reſt; but it ſoon a 

| at that the thing was hardly 
nd rratticable, and quite needleſs,” 


The work before us being thus 
the joint produce of two ve 


ch karned and very ingenious men, it 
ſo s no wonder that it exhibits ſo. 
ne 4 ſtock of materials, or that 
fe, it is executed with uncommon dili- 


gence, kill, and accuracy.“ It has, 
however, been juſtly obſerved, that 
by diſpoſing his facts and obſerva- 
tons in the form of annals, Dr. 
Jortin has rendered the narration 
broken and tedious;” and his di- 
greſſions have alſo occaſioned a 
vant of perſpicuity in ſome parts of 
his performance. Theſe digreſſions, 
indeed, are ſo frequent, — of ſuch 
a nature, that his compilation may 
not mproperly be termed an epi- 
tome of, the lives of all the eminent 
men, in whatever branch of litera- 
ture, who adorned part of the fif- 
tenth and ſixteenth centuries ; and 
upon the whole, as the work now 
ds, it may rather be conſidered 
is an excellent collection of mate- 
nals for the life of Eraſmus, than 
the hiſtory of it.” 1 
Dr. Jortin eſſentially injured 
bis health, by his application to his 
Life of mus, as I was aſſured 
by a very reſpectable friend who 
w him well. . In his preface to 
tat work he addreſſed himſelf to 
tis friends, «4 recommending him- 
ſelf to their favor, whilſt he was 
vith them, and his name, when he 
Vas gone hence; and intreatin 
tem ing wiſh, that he might pak 
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the evening of a ſtudious and unam- 
bitious life in an humble but not a 
ſlothful obſcurity; and never for- 
feit tlie kind continuance of their 
accuſtomed approbation.” : 
“ But,” as is elſewhere obſerved, 
© whatever he or his friends might 
wiſh, he was to live hereafter neit 
ſo ſtudiouſly, nor fo obſcurely, as 
his imagination had figured out to 
him: more public ſcenes, than an 
he had yet been engaged in, Nill 
awaited him.” | 
« Dr. Hayter, biſhop of Lon- 
don, with whom, by the way, Dr. 
Jortin had always been upon inti- 
mate terms, and for whom .he had 
a. great eſteem, died ſan 
_ and Dr. — — 
was alſo his friend, and then biſhop 
of Carliſle, was promoted to the ſee 
of London. S0 early as the 1oth 
of March that year, Dr. Jortin was 
appointed - chaplain to biſhop Oſ- 
baldiſion, and about the latter end 
of the ſame month was collated by 
his lordſhip to the prebend of Har- 
leſton, in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul's. In the following Octo- 
ber, the 2 him the vicar- 
age of Kenſington, worth about 
30ol. a year; ſoon after which he 
uitted his houſe in Hatton Gar- 
en, and went to reſide there. 
« In 1763, Dr. Jortin aſſiſted 
Mr. Markland in correcting the 
oof ſheets of the Supplices mu- 
ieres” of Euripides, in quarto. He 
had before done the ſame for a little 
treatiſe by the ſame learned gentle- 
man, entitled, % De Grecorum quin- 
ta declinatione impariſyllabicà, et 
inde format Latinorum tertia, 
Quzſtio grammatica,” which had 
been firſt printed in 1761, and was 
now annexed to the © Supplices 
mulieres.” Of our author, it is ſaid 
in an advertiſement prefixed, * Ab- 
ſente auctore, vicem ejus ad prelum 
ſuſcepit vir doctiſſimus Joannes Jor- 
Anus 
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tinus S. T. P. cujus erudite cure 
multum debere hanc editionem pro- 
fitetur commentator. - ä 

„ Biſhop Ofbaldifton gave a 


ted proof, about a month be- 


fore his noo of his determined 

atronage of our author, by appoint- 
* him archdeacon of 2 in 
April 1764; and it has been gene- 
rally ſaid that the biſhop had offer - 
ed him the rectory of St. James's, 
Weſtminſter, upon the death of Dr. 
Samuel Nicolls in November 1763; 
but that he choſe to continue at 
Kenſington, that being a ſituation 


he much liked, and better adapted 


to his then advanced age. 


« Mr. Phillips publiſhed the 


« Hiſtory-of the life of Reginald 
Pole“ in 1764: which is, ſays Dr. 
Neve, a laboured, plauſible in- 
ſult both upon the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical liberties of this country;“ 
and which, Dr. Jortin ſays, was 
* . — to bh — to us 
the very ſcum and dregs of popery, 
and to vilify and . the re- 
formation and the reformers, in a 
bigoted, diſingenuous, and ſuperfi- 
-cial performance.” This deſign of 
writing, „with a view to excite in 
us a favourable opinion of himſelf 
and his required ſingular 
ualifications.“ Such it ſeems as 
Tr. Phillips did not. abound in. 
Dr. Neve and Dr. Gloceſter Ridley 
ſeverally undertook to vindicate the 
doctrine and character of the re- 
formers from the falſe repreſenta- 
tions and injurious reflections of 
Mr. Phillips; the former in ſome 
« Animadverſions“ upon, and the 
latter in a © Review” of, the hiſtory 
in queſtion, both publiſhed in 
1766. * 
"a Dr. Jortin communicated 
« Some remarks upon Mr. Phillips's 
Hiſtory,” to Dr. Neve, which were 
inted at the end of his work. 
« Dr. Jortin continued to live in 
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the then vicarage houſe at Ken. 
ſington, dividing his time between 
his paſtoral functions and his ſtudy, 
enjoying himſelf with his uſual fe. 
renity, till the 27th of Auguſt 1550 
when he was ſeized with a diſorder 
in his breaſt and lungs. He grew 
5 worſe, nothwitliſtand. 
ing all medical aſſiſtance; and with. 
out undergoing much pain, in the 
courſe of his illneſs, or his under. 
ſtanding being in the leaſt impaired, 
he died the 5th of September, in 
the 72d year of his age. The laſt 
words of this deſervedly eminent 
man were expreſſed in the anſwer 
he gave to a female attendant who 
offered him ſome nouriſhment, a 
very ſhort time before his departure, 
when he ſaid, with great c 
ſare, No! I have enough of 
every thing.” | 

He Ick the following direction 
in writing for his funeral: (Bury 
me in a private manner by day- 
light at Kenſington in the church, 
or rather in the new church-yard, 
and lay a flat ſtone over the grave. 
Let the inſcription be only this: 

Joawnes JorTtN 
MORTALIS ESSE DESIIT 
ANNO $SALUTIS [MDCCLXX] 
 ATATIS [LXxIII. 

He was accordingly buried about 
nine o'clock in the morning, in the 
new church-yard at Kenfington, 
and the above inſcription was put 
on his grave ſtone, 

« Dr. Jortin left a widow, [who 
died June 24, 1778, and was buried 
in the fame grave] and two chil- 
dren, Rogers Jortin, eſq. of the 
Exchequer office, Lincoln's Inn, 
and Martha, married to the rev 


Samuel Darby, formerly fellow of 


— 


Jeſus coll Cambridge, and now 
rector of Whatfield, near Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 


« We have various teſtimonies 


which will lead to form a tolerabl 


correct notion of the true character 
of our author, and theſe may well 
fare any laboured delineation from 
the preſent writer ; and more eſpe- 
cally as the general review of his 
— which —— be ＋ in 
the preſent pages, will qu ev 

— to pu of our author he 


i. 

18 integri 

ie > t ty, great 
1 — 2 — 7-4 ich 
d, make men amiable as well as uſe- 


ful, this learned and excellent per- 
ſon,” fays Dr. Heathcote, was of 
a very pleaſant and facetious turn, 
$ his writings abundantly ſhew. 
He had nevertheleſs great ſenſibi- 
lty, and could expreſs himſelf with 
warmth, and even ſome degree of 
indignation, when he thought the 
4 * 3 him ſo — do. 
Tor inſtance, he a t 

and fondneſs for 2 
which he ſo much cultivated; and 
though he knew and allowed it to 
have been diſgraced by the manners 
of certain proud, faſtidious, and in- 
ſolent critics, ſuch as Scaliger, 
dalmaſius, Scioppius, &c. yet he 
thought the reſtoration of letters, 
and the civilization of Europe, fo 
much indebted to it, that he could 
il bear to ſee it contemptuouſly 
treated: and to this may be im- 
puted the little fatirical ſtrokes 
which ſometimes occur in his 
works, againſt thoſe whodid ſo con- 
temptuouſly treat it. 

* For the motto of his Life of 
Eraſmus, he 'choſe ſome words of 
Eraſmus himſelf : . Illud certe præ- 
lgio, de meis lucubrationibus, 
qualeſcunque ſunt, candidius judi- 
caturam itatem : tametſi nec 
de meo ſeculo queri poſſum.” Yet 
u certain that he bad very flight 
notions of poſthumous fame or 
pry, and of any real good which 
could arife from it; as appears from 
— be had collected and written 

92. 


* 2 


„ 7 „ © - 5; 


* 
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about it in a note on Milton, at the 
end of his Remarks on Spencer. 
He could ſometimes complain, and 
doubtleſs with reaſon, of the 
low eſtimation into which learni 
was fallen; and thought it diſcoun- 
tenanced and diſcouraged, indirect - 
ly at leaſt, when ignorant and 
worthleſs perſons were advInced 
to high ſtatians and great prefer - 
ments, while men of merit and abi- 
lities were overlooked and neglect. 
ed. Nevertheleſs, he laid no un- 
due ſtreſs upon ſuch ſtations and 
ſuch preferments; but entertained 
juſt notions concerning what muſt 
ever conſtitute the chief good and 
. happineſs of man, and is himſelf 
believed to have made the moſt of 
them.” 
In addition to what has been 
already ſtated, reſpecting the cha- 
racter of Dr. Jortin, in the preſent 
chapter, and may be found inci- 
dentally mentioned in other parts of 
the preſent volume, I muſt be in- 
dulged with reciting, as I am per- 
ſuaded my reader will be gratified 
by the peruſal, the character of our 
author as drawn by the energetic 
of Dr. Parr, © Jortin,” ſays 
. whether I look back to his 
verſe, to his proſe, to his critical, or 
to his theological works, there are 
few authors to whom I am ſo much 
indebted for rational entertainment, 
or for ſolid inſtruction. Learned he 
was, without pedantry. He was 
ingenious without the affectation o 
ſingularity, He was a lover of 
truth, without hovering over t 
loomy abyſs of ſceptiſciſm, and 
Fiend to free enquiry, without 
roving into the dreary and pathleſs 
wilds of latitudinarianiſm. He 
had a heart, which never diſgraced 
.the powers of his underſtanding, 
With a lively imagination, an ele- 
gant taſte, and a judgment moſt 
maſculine and moſt correct, he 
0 united 
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united the artleſs and amiable neg 
. ligence of a ſchool boy. it 
without ill-nature, and ſenſe with- 
out effort, he could, at will, ſcat- 
ter upon every ſubject; and in 
every book, the writer preſents us 
with a near and diſtin& view of the 


Hor. Sat. 1. lib. 2. 


&« His ſtyle, though inartificial, 
is ſometimes elevated: though fa- 
miliar, it is never mean; and 
though employed u 
pics of theology, ethics, and criti- 
_ ciſr, it is not arrayed in any delu- 
© five refemblance, either of ſolem- 
nity, from fanatical cant; of pro- 


foundneſs, from ſcholaſtic jargon ; - 


of precifion, from the crabbed for- 
malities of cloudy philologiſts ; or 
of. refinement, from the techninal 
babble of frivolous connoiſſeurs. 
At the ſhadowy and fleeting re- 
utation — — I 
the ics of h Va- 
ay, 2 miſchievous — 
of controverſtal „Jortin never 
graſped. Truth, which ſome men 
are ambitious of ſeizing by ſurprize 
in the trackleſs and dark — he 
was content to overtake in the 
broad and beaten path: and in the 
purſuit of it, if he does not excite 
our aſtoniſhment by the rapidity of 
his ſtrides, he, at leaſt, ſecures our 
confidence by the firmneſs of his 
ſep. To the examination of po- 
fitions advanced by other men, he 
always brought a mind, which 
neither prepoſſeſſion had ſeduced, 
nor evolence polluted. He 
impoſed not his own conjectures 
as infallible and irrefiſtible truths, 
nor endeavoured to give an air of 
importance to trifles, by dogma- 
tical vehemence. He could ſup- 
Port his more ſerious opinions, 
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n various to- 


men of the brighteſt talents are too 


he explored, a ſolid 


without the verſatility of a ſophiſt, 
the fierceneſs of a diſputant, or the 
impertinence of a buffoon—more 
than this—he could relinguib of 
correct them with the and 
ſteady dignity of a writer, who, 
while he yielded ſomething to the 
arguments of his antagoniſts, was 
conſcious of retaining enough ty 
command their reſpect. He had 
too much diſcernment to confound 
difference of opinion with malignity 
or dullneſs, and too much candour 
to infult, where he could not per. 
ſuade. Though his ſenſibilities 
were neither coarſe nor ſluggiſh, le 
pet was exempt from thoſe fickle 

mours, thoſe rankling jealouſies, 
and that reſtleſs way wardnefs, which 


to indulge. He carried with 

im, into ſtation in which he 
was placed, and every ſubject which 
greatneſs of 
foul, which could ſpare an inferior, 
though in the offenſive form of au 
adverfary, and endure an equal with, 
or without, the ſacred name of 
friend. The importance of com- 
mendation, as well to him who be- 
ſtows, as to him who clains it, he 
eſtimated not only with juſtice, but 
with delicacy, and therefore, he 
neither wantonly laviſhed it, nor 
withheld it auſterely. But invec- 
tive he neither provoked nor feared; 
and, as to the ſeverities of contempt, 
he reſerved them for occaſions 
where alone they could be em- 
loyed with propriety, and where, 
imſelf, they always were em. 
ployed with effect—for the chaſtiſe 
ment of arrogant dunces, of cenlo- 
rious ſcioliſts, of intolerant bigos 
in every ſe, and unprincipled im. 
ſtors in every profeſſion. Dil 
tinguiſhed in various forms of lite 
rary compoſition, engaged in van. 
ous duties of his eccleſiaſtical pro- 
feſſion, and bleſſed with a = — 
Anour- 
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enourable life, he nobly exempli- 
{ed that rare and illuſtrious virtue 
of charity, which Leland, in his re- 

to letter-writer, thus elo- 
quently deſcribes : . Charity never 


zoxious principles or miſtaken ** 
nons to an opponent, which 
linſelf diſa vows; is not ſo earneſt 


had in refuting,” as to fancy 
und BN never aſſerted, and = = = cen- 
nity WY fire to opinions, whic - 
dour be | elivered. Chari 8. 
per. averſe to ſneering, the moſt 
ities picable ſpecies of ridicule, that 
„e noſt deſpicable ſubterfuge of an 
che impotent objector. Charity never 
lies, i ſuppoſes, that all ſenſe and know- 
ch ble are confined to a particular 
too Wl circle, to a diſtri, or to a country: 
vit Charity never condemns and embra- 
| ie c principles in the ſame breath; 
ich BN never rrofeſſes to confute, what it 
icknow to be juſt, never pre- 


ſumes to bear down an adv 
au vith confident aſſertions; Charity 
does not call difſent inſolence, or 


of de want of implicit ſubmiſſion, a 
m. vant of common reſpect.” 

de. « This, I cannot help exclaimin 
he in the words of a right reveren 
ut remarker— This is the ſolution of 


iphiloſopher indeed; clear, ſimple, 
manly, rational, and ſtriking con- 
ion in every word; unlike the 
refined and fantaſtic nonſenſe of a 
vriter of paradoxes.” * 
The eſteem, the affection, the 
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ents; never aſcribes ob- 


fitions tue 


reverence, which I feel for ſo pro- 
found a ſcholar, and ſo honeſt a 
man, as Dr. Jortin, make me wholly 
indifferent to the praiſe and cenſure 
of _— who vilify, without read- 
ing, his writings, or read them, 
without — Tens incentive to 
ſtudy, ſome proficiency in know- 
ledge, or ſome improvement in vir- 


„We will adduce the ge- 
neral teſtimony of the eſſayiſt, 
whom we have repeatedly quot- 
ed, and with that cloſe our pre- 
ſent inquiry. A review of the 
life of the late Dr. Jortin cannot 
but ſuggeſt the moſt pleaſing” re- 
fleftions. As a poet, a divine, a 
philoſopher, and a man, he ſerved 
the cauſe of religion, learning, and 
morality. There are, indeed, many 
writers whoſe reputation is more 
diffuſed among the e and illi- 
terate, but few will be found whoſe 
ſtand higher than Dr. Jor- 

tin's in the eſteem of the judicious,” 
And afterwards he adds,“ The 
tranſition from an author's writings 
to his life, is frequently diſadvanta. 
us to his character. Dr. Jortin, 
owever, when no longer conſider. 
ed as an author, but as a man, is far 
from being leſſened in our opinion. 
A fimplicity of manners, an inof- 
fenfive behaviour, an univerſal be- 
nevolence, candour, m , and 
good ſenſe, were his characteriſtics. 


— 


ME view which I ſhall take 
of our author will be of his 
utellectual, and of his religious 
ud moral qualities. 


GENERAL VIEW or ru CHARACTER or THz LATE 
P. DODDRIDGE, D.D. 


{From Dr. Kirris's Lirx of the AuTaon, prefixed to the ſeventh Edition 
| of the FamiLy Exrostrrox.] . 


« do not know that genius can 
be aſcribed to Dr. Doddridge, tak · 
ing that word in its higheſt Ggnifi- 
cation, as implying either a great 

C2 inventive 
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inventive faculty in ſcience, or that 
boldneſs of imagination which is 


productive of original imagery and 
combinations. In a lower and 
more popular ſenſe of the term, he 
might be ſaid to have been a man 
of genius; for he had a quick con- 
ception and a lively fancy. He 
had a comprehenſion of mind that 
enabled him to proceed with cele- 
rity and vigour in the acquiſition 
of knowledge; and that activity of 
his mental frame, which put it into 
his power to learn much in a little 
time, was happily accompanied 
with an — 1 reſolution and 
* Fe mh in the proſecution of 
is ſtudies. In conſequence of his 
uncommon application, he might 
even with moderate abilities have 
laid up a large ſtock of various 
learning; and therefore it is not 
furprifing that this ſhould be the 
caſe with him, when it is conſider- 
ed that he was endued with a 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a 
remarkable ſtrength of memory. 
So extenſive was Ris acquaintance 
with books, that there were few on 
the general ſubjects of literature 
which he had not peruſed with at- 
tention; and he could retain and 
eaſily recolle&t what in them was 
moſt worthy to be remembered. 
Of ancient knowledge he had a 
conſiderable ſtore. With regard ta 
the learned languages, if he could 
not be called a profound linguiſt, 
he was ſufficiently verſed in them 
to read the moſt valuable pieces of 
antiquity with taſte and pleaſure. 
This is apparent from his 
phraſe and notes on the New Teſ- 
tament, in which he has frequently 
illuſtrated the force and beauty of 
the originals with great judgment, 
and in the true fpirit of criticiſm. 
„ Dr. Doddridge was well ac- 
quainted with the Greek philoſo- 
phers and orators; among the laſt 


para- 
his principal excellency lay, was 


of whom he was particularly de. 
voted to Demoſthenes. To the 

oets of Greece he was far from 

eing a ſtranger; but he was not, 
I think, deeply converſant with its 
tragedians, I remember, while I 
reſided with him, his having read 
Pindar with much admiration, 
With the Latin claſſics he was 
largely acquainted. As became a 
divine and a theological tutor, he 
diligently ſtudied the ancient fa- 


thers, eſpecially of the three firſt nc 
centuries, He paid particular re- was 
gard to the apologiſts for chriſti- rea 
anity, and was a great maſter of Wil tte 
Origen and Euſebius. Beyond ben 
the fourth century his knowledge reac 
of this ſpecies of literature did not, be. 
I. believe, widely extend, though it wit 
did not wholly ſtop there. With {ch 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory he had a large for 
acquaintance, and civil hiſtory en- to | 
gaged no ſmall degree of his atten- Wir 
tion. To this he applied not only tal 
to enrich his memory with facts, ly 
but to make ſuch refletions upon 4 


them, as tended either to promote 
his inſight into human nature, to or 
exemplify the interpoſitions of Pro- * 
vidence, or to explain and illuſtrate of 
the facred writings. of 
Though Dr. Doddridge's diſ- of 
poſition rather led him to cultivate 
the more polite than the abſtruſer 
arts of ſcience, he was far from 
ing a ſtranger to mathematical 
and ohilofophical ſtudies. The 
ſyſtem of Algebra which he read to 
his pupils was of his own — 
tion. But the favourite object of 
his application, and that in which 


divinity, taking that word in its 
largeſt ſenſe. Whatever could 
tend to ſtrengthen the proofs of 
natural or revealed religion, to aſ- 
ſiſt our conceptions of the divine 
Nature; or enable us more perfect. 


ly to underſtand the doctrines and 
diſcover 
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de. iiſcoveries of ſcripture, he thought 
the WW teſerving of the moſt attentive re- 
Om Fo the evidences of the 
wt, Fin and Chriſtian revelation he 
itz paid uncommon attention, and 
e I WY bow complete a maſter he was of 
ead WY the ſubje& is apparent from his 
on. kdtures. Perhaps there were few 
vas nen who had more carefully 
2 died the different ſyſtems of theo- 
he bgy, or who could point out their 
fa. ſeveral defects with greater accu- 
rſt ricy and judgment. While he 
re- vas not one of thoſe who affect to 
ti. rat with contempt the labours of 
of the wiſe and the learned who have 
nd gone before them, but was 25 
ge rady to receive whatever light 
t, they could afford him, nevertheleſs, 


vithout a flavith regard to human 
ſchemes, he togk the ſacred oracles 
for his guide, and always referred 


tained, Upon the whole, I entire- 


though others might exceed him in 
their acquaintance with antiquity, 
or their {kill in the languages, he 
vas ſurpaſſed by few in the extent 
of his learning, and in the variety 


of which he was poſſeſſed. 
With theſe 15 
tion, it was a 


Dr. Doddridge 


eat advantage to 
he had an un- 


lis lectures, on the ſubjects treated 
o with ſurpriſing perſpicuity and 
freedom; and the ſame perſpicuity 
and freedom attended. him when 
de took the pen in hand. This 


mind. As his own ideas on the 
points he had ſtudied, were clear 
and diſtin, ſo his method of ar- 
ranging his thoughts was uncom- 


mani) juſt and natural, There 


w them for the proofs of the doc- 
trinal ſentiments which he main- 


ly agree with Mr. Orton,” that, 


ef uſeful and important knowledge 


res of informa- 


common facility of ſpeaking and 
writing, He uſed to deſcant, in 


vas owing to the orderly diſpoſi- 
tion in which things lay in his 


are, perhaps, few diſcourſes in our 
language which excel thoſe which 
were uſually delivered by our 
author, either in the accuracy of. 
the diviſions, or the adaptation of 
the ſentimeats to the ſubject diſ- 
cuſſed. According to the faſhion 
that now n may poſſibly 
be thought to have ſometimes laid 
down and recapitulated his ſcheme 
in too formal a manner. But if he 
rather exceeded in this reſpect, his 
error had the advantage of afliſting 
the memory, and contributing to- 
the inſtruction of his hearers and 
readers, 46:8 | | 
Though Dr. Doddridge's in- 
vincible perſeverance in ſtudy has 
already been mentioned, I am de- 
firous of enlarging a little farther 
upon it. Literary diligence is a 
matter which I have always earneſt - 
ly wiſhed to preſs on every young 
man of liberal education with 
whom I have had acquaintance, 
When accompanied with original 
genius, it is the parent of all- that 
is you and valuable in fcience; 
and where there is not much of 
original genius, provided there be 
a tolerable capacity, it is endued 
with the power of producing valu- 
able attainments, and of rendering 
eininent ſervices to the die 
world. Of this diligence Dr. Dod- 
drigge was a ſtriking example. 
The ſmalleſt portions of time were 
precious to him; and he Was eager 
to ſeize every moment, even while. 
he was waiting for dinner, com- 
pany, or his pupils aſſembling to- 
gether, that he might make ſome. 
advance in any work in which he 
was engaged. 80 ſolicitous was 
he for continual improvement, that 


one of his ſtudents generally read 


to him when he was ſhaving and 

drefling. This was a benefit to 

the pupils, as he took occaſion to 

inſtruct them, by remarking on 
| C 3 their 
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their manner of reading, and point- 
ing out the excellencies and de- 
fects, either in ſentiment or lan- 
1age, of the book before them. 
When he was upon a journey, ar 
on occaſional viſits to his friends, 
where he ſpent the night, he took 


his papers with him, and employed 
at leaf part of the morning fo Cars 
rying on ſome one or other of his 
{mportgnt deſigns. From the time 

hat he began to write his Family 
_ Expoſitor, ſomething was done 
every day in it towards preparing 
It for the preſs.” To all this it may 
be added, that his employments as 
an author and a tytor, never ob- 
ſtructed his moſt abundant labours 
as a miniſter and a paſtor. 

„ But what places Dr. Dod- 
dridge's diligence in a ſtill more 
end point of view, is the 
extent of his correſpondence. This 
alone would have been almoſt ſyf- 
ficient to have employed the whole 
time of an ordinary perſon. Be- 
ſides his correſpondence with the 
e had a number of letters to write, 
in anſwer to queſtions of moment 
which were propofed to him by his 
brethren, sad eſpecially by thoſe 


who had ſtudied under him. Theſe 


laft naturally applied to him for 


advice and direction, under the 


various difficulties which occurred 
to them in their reſpectivę ſitua- 
tions. Many were con gar 
tions that had recourſe to him for 
miniſters, or upon other accounts, 
His judgment, likewiſe, was fre- 
quently deſired by learned men, 
concerning critical queſtions, or 
2 which they were preparing 
for the preſs; and his own publi- 
cations gave occaſion for enquiries 
of this nature. Several foreign 
Dp and divines, who had 
card of his character, and peruſed 
his writings, ſought his epiſtolary 


arents and guardians of his pupils, 


acquaintance; and to correſpond 
with them in Latin or French, was 
an object that demanded particular 
attention. It is, indeed, Furprifng 
to find how many hundred letters 
were received and anſwered by him 
in the ſpace of a ſingle year. 

« A very honourable part of 
Dr. Doddridge's correſpondence 
was that which he maintained with 
ſome of the brighteſt ornaments, "bi 
both among the clergy and laity of pls, 
the eſtabliſhed church. This is 
apparent from the Collection of ! 
Letters lately publiſhed. We there 
ſee how — he was eſteemed, [va 
and how highly he was thought of, . 
by the religious and lit 
characters of the age. In the col. WI" 
lection referred to, the letters of br 
Warburton make a diſtinguiſhed gh 
figure, and ſhew that great man in 
a new and very amiable light, gl 
They diſplay not only his learning, = 
but the piety, benevolence, and 105 
goodneſs of his mind. The ow | 
rity, or rather the arrogance, wi 
which he treated bis literary anta- . 
E muſt undoubtedly have af- ? 

rded too juſt cauſe for leaving 

an unfavourable impreſſion of him 
in the 3 of the world. ** 
in private life he appears in a 
more agreeable wth, If view. The I 
only time I had ever the honour of 
being in his company, which was 8 
ap hour and a half in his own ſtudy, 
I found him remarkably conde- of 
ſcending in his manner, and admi- 
rably inſtruftive and entertaining 
in his converſation. 

DDr. Doddridge's correſpondence 
was, I think, in ſome W 
ried to an extent that might bave 
been f ; and it is now certain 
that his friend Mr, Neal was ſo far 
of the ſame opinion, as to give him 
a gentle rebuke upon the ſubject. 
There were people, whoſe good in- 
tentions were ſuperior to their vil 
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um, and who had very little va- 
ble to communicate, that were 

ud of writing letters to him, 

4 of NI anſwers; and 
ch was the eaſineſs of his diſpo- 
ſton, that he was more profuſe in 
k returns to their kind affections, 
or Wi convenience or even a 
v his health would admit. Some- 
times he lightened his burden, by 
its, making uſe of the ao of his pu- 
of e, to whom he diftated his let- 
ters, while he himſelf went on with 
of Wis Family Expoſitor, or any other 

york in which he was employed. 
| was not unfrequently eiche 
manuenſis on theſe occaſions, or 
rad to him while he anſwered his 
correſpondents. 

« I am next to take a ſurvey of 
Jr. Doddridge in his religious and 
moral character. And here the 
ry and leading feature of 
dul was that of devotion, This 
va the pervading principle of his 
actions, whether . or public. 
What Dr. Johnſon has obſerved 
vith regard to Dr. Watts, that as 
piety predominated in his mind, it 
yas diffuſed over his works; and 
that whatever he took in hand was, 
by his inceſſant. ſolicitude for ſouls, 
converted to theology, may with 
equal propriety be applied to Dr. 
Doddridge. The greateſt pains were 
taken by him to 
tual ſenſe of the Supreme Being; 
to maintain and increaſe the ardour 
of religion in his heart; and to fure 
aim himſelf, by devout exerciſes, 
for the important labours of his ſta» 
ton, Nor was it to his ſecret re- 
lrements that his piety was limited; 
it was manifeſted in every part of 
the day, and appeared in his uſual 
intercourſe with men. In the little 
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Vacancies of time which occur to 


the buſieſt of mankind, he was fre- 
quently lifting up his ſoul to God. 
When he led d on philoſophy, 


— 


r his 


p up an habi- 


hiſtory, anatomy, or other ſubjects 
not immediately theological, he 
would endeavour to graft ſome re- 
ligious inſtructions upon them, that 
he might raiſe the minds of his pu- 
px to devotion, as well as to know. - 
edge; and in his viſits to his 
people, the Chriſtian friend and 
miniſter were united, 

Pr. Doddridge entertained a 
high idea of the ethcacy of prayer. 
It is a point upon which I would. 
10 with great humility and de- 

ce; but I canaot avoid think - 
ing that, in this reſpect, he carried 
his ſentiments ſomewhat farther 
than reaſon and truth will warrant, 
Of the importance- of prayer, as a 
natural and juſt tribute to the 
Deity, as an admirable method of 
cheriſning the virtues of the reli. 
gious life, and as connected with 
the divine — and favour, 
no one, I truſt, can be more truly 
ſenſible than myſelf. My views 
of the matter have lately been ſo 
fully diſplayed, that they cannot 
be liable to any miſconſtruction. 
But ſtill I am obliged to obſerve, 
that Dr. Doddridge did not, in my 
apprehenſion, fulkciently limit his 
notions of the etticacy of prayer. 
He appeared to aſcribe to it ſuch 
an immediate influence upon the 
Supreme mind, and to expect from 
it fach interpoſitions, as are ſcarce- 


ly conſiſtent with the regular order 


of Providence, and the ſtated courſe 
of events in the world. If, how. 
ever, he erred upon this head, he 
has erred with many wiſe and good 


men who have gone before him, 
and 8 he 


s been ſucceed- 
ed. Perhaps Dr. Price and Dr. 
Ogden may be : dded to the num. 


ber. 'S - | | 
+ The of Dr. Doddridge 
was A with the warmeſt 


. 


; benevolence to his fellow creatures. 


© 0 ud more ſtrongly feel 
* * C4 that 
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that the love of God was to be 
united with love to man. Nor 
was this a principle that reſted in 
kind wiſhes and pathetic feelings 
for the happineſs of others, but 


was manifeited in the moſt active 
exertions for their welfare. No 


ſcheme of doing good was ever 


propoſed to him into which he did 


not enter with ardour. This was 


apparent from many circumſtances 


that might copiouſly be enlarged 
upon, did it com with 
ſent purpoſe. ä 
benefit of the County Hoſpital at 
Northampton has been ſpoken of 
before; and it may here 
that he not only contributed gene- 
rouſly to that hoſpital, but ſpent 
much time in ripening 'the deſign, 
He often reflected, with t ſa- 
tisfaction, on the pains he had 
taken to eſtabliſh this charity, and 
on the good effects which it had 
| . both in relieving many 
objects of diſtreſs, and in promot- 
ing a ſocial and catholic ſpirit 
among perſons of different parties 
and perſuaſions. It was at his 
own expence that he printed and 
diſtributed his Friendly Letter to 
the Private Soldiers of a Regiment 
of Foot.” During the rebellion of 
2745) he was' remarkably zealous 
in the cauſe of his king and his 
country, and contributed to the 
raiſing of a regiment under the 
command of the Earl of Halifax, 
by his own liberality, as well as by 
his influence over others. In the 
eaſe of a poor Iriſhman, whom he 
thought to be unjuſtly condemned 
for murder, he exerted himſelf in a 
_ extraordinary manner, though 
without ſucceſs. But the genero- 
fity of his mind was the moſt diſ- 
played when any ſchemes for pro- 
gating religion, and for ſpread- 
* the goſpel among thoſe who 
vert ſtrangers to it, were gropoſed. 


my pre- 
is Sermon 2. the 


added, 


verſation he greatly excelled; his 


This fault was 


one of his letters, © But 


In every thing of this kind he wa, 
always ready to take the lead, and 
was ardent in endeavouring to in- 
"_u his friends with the fame 
pirit. eek | 
„No one could be more ami. 
able than Dr. Doddridge was in his 
private virtues and manners, It 
would be needleſs to enlarge on the 
tenderneſs of. his affections as 2 
huſband, à father, and a relation: 
nor is it neceſſary to inſiſt upon his 
conduct to his pupils. If he oc- 
caſionally diſtinguiſhed any one 
of them by his particular favour, 
this did not hinder his behaving to 
all of them with the kindneſs of a 
parent; and his regard to them was 
never abated, excepting from their 
own fault. In the character of a 
friend he ſhone with diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre. Of friendſhip he enter- 
tained a ſublime idea, and his heart 
was admirably fitted for diſcharg- 
ing all the offices, and reliſhing all 
the delights, of this endearing con- 
nection. It was the happy lot of 
his life to be honoured with many 
valuable and faithful friends ; and 
how ſenſible he was of his felicity 
in this reſpe& was diſplayed in 
every return of gratitude, eſteem, 
and affection. His deportment in 
company was ſtrikingly polite, at- 
fable; and a ble; and in con- 


diſcourſe being at once inſtructive 
and entertaining, and not unfre- 
quently riſing to the ſplendid. 

The candour of Dr. Dod- 
dridge's mind, relative to his ſenti 
ments of other perſons merit, was 
carried to the higheſt pitch, and in- 
deed was ſometimes fo exceſſive a5 
to lead him to farm a far better 
opinion of ſeveral of his acquaint. 
ance than in fact they deſerved, 
gently and pleaſant- 
ly touched upon by Mr. Barker, in 
are YO! 
a 
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ware,” ſays he, © what a creature 
zou are ? 1 you beyond ex- 
s and admire your abilities, 
miture, ſpirits, & c. more than 
you imagine; and not a man in 
the world rejoices more in your 
ulefulneſs than I do; and yet I 
ohen make myſelf with your 
character and conduct. You are 
ſo entirely devoted to God, to 
truth, and holineſs, that it is very 
eaſy to impoſe upon you under the 
appearance of any of theſe. And 
you are ſo perfectly made up of ci- 
ility, candour, and good nature, 
that a pious enthuſiaſt, or a godly 
dunce, is welcome to your table, 
arms, and heart. You are fo good 
yourſelf, that you think every body 
ten times better than they are; ſee 
merit in the darkneſs of midnight ; 
cannot ſee faults without a noon- 
dy ſun; forgive injuries before 
they are confeſſed; and confer fa- 
vours as à reward for affronts.“ 
With ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, it 
is not ſurpriſing that Dr. Doddridge 
ſhould ue be unable to reſiſt 
the arts of deception: and yet this 
did not Ae from a general ig- 
norance of the world. He was 
well acquainted with men and wi 
manners, and could often enter into, 
and diſcriminate, with no ſmall de- 
gree of PD, Fac characters 
of mankind. But, at the ſame 


lis piety, and ſuch was the ſuavity 
of his temper, that he could not 
eaſily perſuade himſelf that any per- 
ſons were infincerg, who made a 
profeſſion of religion and goodneſs, 

here is a conſiderable difference 
between a ſpeculative and a practi- 
cal knowledte of the world. A man 
may poſſeſs much of the former, 
and yet, from a certain flexibility 
and tenderneſs of mind, have little 
of the latter. In particular in- 


Janers, be may have fagacity 


But, | _ wiſhed and prayed for a 
time, ſo ardent were the feelings of 


enough to ſuſpect deceit, while he 
refuſes to indulge-the ſuſpicion, leſt. 
it ſhould lead him to err in his 
judgment, and be a motive for, ob- 
ſtructing the exertions of his bene. 
volence. Such was the caſe with 
Dr. Doddridge, and ſuch, alſo, was 


the caſe with George Lord Lyt- 


telton. They would both of them 
rather have choſen to be miſtaken, 
than to have loſt an opportunity of 
contributing to the felief of real 
diſtreſs. «wa Bt) 1 Us 
In his ſentiments of thoſe who 
differed from him in religious opi- 
nions, Dr. Doddridge exerciſed 
great moderation, He never con- 
ned truth or goodneſs to one par- 
ticular ſet ; and he behaved with 
the utmoſt candour to the mem- 
bers of the church of England. Of 
the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country he always ſpoke with re- 
ſpect; and he never made any pe- 
tulant objections to its worſhip or 
diſcipline, or uttered againſt it an 
ſevere or unkind reflections, His 
correſpondence with various clergy- 
men of the higheſt rank and merit 
has. heretofore been noticed. It 
was deeply lamented by him, that 
a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhment 
was, in his apprehenſion, and that 
of many other good men, rendered 
ſo neceſſary; and he fincerely 
greatep 
union among Proteſtants. A like 
candid and Hendl ſpirit he endea- 
voured to W among his pu- 
pils; and he did it with ſucceſs; 
for few of them, I believe, can be 
mentioned, who. have not, in this 
reſpeR, followed the inſtructions, 
nd imitated the example of their 
tutor. With all Dr. Doddridge's 
moderation of temper, he did not 
in every cafe meet with a ſuitable 
return. Some time after he had 
ſet up his academy at Northamp, 


ton, a proſecution was commenced. 
againſt 
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againſt him in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, by the inſtigation of ſeveral 
itaries of the church. The 


ſep, however, was totally diſap- 


ed of by many other eminent 
members of the eſtabliſhment. 
Nevertheleſs, the perſons who had 
in the buſineſs ſeemed 
determined to carry it on with vi- 
gour; and as the laws then ſtood, 
muſt have ſucceeded in their 
| gn, had not an application been 
made to King George the Second, 
who received, from ſome 
men of rank and influence, ſuch a 
juſt repreſentation of the Doctor's 
loyal, peaceable, and moderate prin- 
ciples and character, as induced 
his Majeſty to give an expreſs. 
order for putting a ſtop to the pro- 
ſecution. | 
That candour of mind which 
Dr. Doddridge exerciſed towards 
the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, was cultivated by him with 
1 to his diſſenting brethren, 
f different denominations. He 
was folicitous to be upon friendly 
terms, as far as poſſible, with all of 
them; and by the generality of 
them he was held in high eſtimation. 
If this was not the caſe without 
exception, it will not appear ſur- 
priſing to thoſe who reflect upon 
the diverſities of ſentiment that are 
found among the Difſenters. There 
were a few among them who even 
went ſo far as to charge him with 
inſincerity. The accuſation they 
brought againſt him was, that he 
uſed ſome particular phraſes in his 
writings, in a ſenſe different from 
that in which he himſelf underſtood 


them, in order to pleaſe a g 
A friend having 3 Mainted him 


with this charge, he anſwered as 
follows: My conſcience doth not 
tell me that I am at all to blame on 
the head you mention. I write for 


the; pabie, On. 7. wound alle. do tn 


entle- 


ev ivate correſpondence 
the e of God, and 10 he 
views of his judgment. I would 
not purchaſe that phantom, popu. 
larity, which is often owing to the 
very worſt part of a man's charac. 
ter or performances, by any com. 
liances beneath the dignity of a 
hriſtian miniſter : an office, of 
which I think ſo highly, as to be 
deeply ſenſible how unworthy I am 
to it. On the other hand, I 
do indeed deſire to give as little of. 
fence as I honeſtly can ; and I have 
high authorities for it; and though 
J am, and always declare that I am, 
in my judgment, greatly againſt the 
impolition of human phraſes, yet, 
as ſome can hardly be avoided on 
the one hand or the other, I chooſe 
to adopt and uſe ſome that are am. 
biguous, in what I take to be a fair 
ſenſe, though not the only ſenſe 
they might bear; and by declaring 
it, to endeavour to fix a good idea 
to them, rather than abſolutely to 
declare againſt, or even totally to 
diſuſe them. Others, wider by 
far in their ſentiments than I, are 
indulged in this, and even applauded 
for it: I have the misfortune (I 
cannot uſe the word more properly) 
to be condemned.” Whilſt L have 
a full conviction of Dr. Doddridge's 
ſincerity in this matter, I cannot 
agree with him in opinion. Offen- 
five expreſſions may juſtly be 
avoided; but furely, nar ot 
ones ſhould never deſignedly be 
adopted. The language we uſe, 
in deliv our views of things, 
ought to be natural, clear, and ca- 

pable only of one ſignification. 
The charge I have mentioned 
againſt Dr. Doddridge with regard 
to his writings, has been extended 
to his preaching. By tome of his 
enemies it was aſſerted, that he was 
- trimmer in the pulpit. Fa _y 
am ſatisfied, was preciſely as fol- 
* 3 lous. 


jet 
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ns, When he preached in dif- wiſe d from the common 
frent places, he ſo far accommo- ſtandard of orthodoxy. This gen- 


kted himſelf to the diſpoſitions of tleman they wiſhed either to be 
he people- before whom he diſ- excluded from the ordinance of the 
courſed, as to avoid giving offence. Lord's Supper, or to have his at- 


Fs congregation conſiſted of per- tendance upon it ented. But 
ens who were of free ſentiments the Doctor gecl that he would 


u religion, his ſermon was entirely ſacrifice his place, and even his * 
of practical nature. On the - rather than fix any ſuch mark 
other hand, in preaching before a diſcouragement upon one, who, 
(alviniſtical ſociety, it was cuſ- whatever his doctrinal ſentiments 
with him to chooſe what were, ap to be a real Chriſt. 
mas called an evangelical ſub- ian. en our author happened 
jet, In neither caſe did he deli- to be in company with perſons of 
er any thing that was contrary to rank and fortune, he never ſuffered 
tis fincere opinion. His accuſers the leaſt tendency to profaneneſs 
dd not ſufficiently recolle& that he or licentiouſneſs to paſs unnoticed ; 
ws far more devoted to what were but manifeſted his diſſike to them, 
deemed the orthodox doctrines with the freedam of the divin 
than they were ready to oe >. pb accompanied with the politeneſs o 
ind he had an undoubted right to the gentleman, A cotreſpondent 
be believed, when he declared, as having charged him with unſound- 
he has done in the letter before neſs in one of his publications, his 


cited, On the whole, I know 


occaſion belied the real ſentiments 
of my heart.” The ons who 
were moſt hr: rh to find fault 
with Dr. Doddridge, with ref 

tothe point in qualtion, were thoſe 
vo are entitled the rational Diſſen- 
ters, They could not eaſily per- 
ſuade themſelves that a man of ſuch 
abilities, and general liberality of 
mind, could entertain very differ. 
ent opinions from their own; and 
they wiſhed to have him rank 
mare explicitly among them. It 
cannot be denied, that in one or 
two inſtances had ſome reaſon 
to complain of his timidity : but, 
u the ſame time, there were many 
occaſions on which he behaved 
vith a very becoming fortitude. 
Once, I remember, ſome narrow- 
minded people of his congregation 
fave him no ſmall trouble on ac- 
count of a 
mon with the church, who was a 


Froſelſed Arian, and who other. 


— 


ifuredly, that I have not on any /, What I have 


tleman, in commu- 


only anſwer was, 2ued ſcrigſi, ſcrip- 

. at any have 
o f erely Dr. Doddridge 

ow ſinc x 

deteſted the want of integrity 
character, was diſplayed in the fol- 
lowing fact. One of his pupils 
was in the habit of making a jeſt 
of what is called orthodoxy, and of 
ridiculing thoſe who adhered to it ; 
and this be continued to do, up to 
the time in which he began to 

ach. Then, to the no ſmall 
urpriſe of his intimate acquain- 
tance, it was rumoured, that in the 
congregations where he had offici. 
ated in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton, he had appeared, 
highly Calviniſtical, and indeed. 
much more ſo than almoſt any 
other of his fellow-ſtudents, For 
obvious reaſons he declined ever 
reaching at Northampton. At' 
length. e affair was brought be- 
fore the Doctor; and both parts 
of the charge having been proved 
by deciſive evidence, the young 
| man 
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man was diſmiſſed. Being a per- 
ſon of ſome fortune, he was not in- 
volved by his diſgrace in any pe- 
_— mculties. | | 

With that impartiality which is 
the duty of every biographer, I 
have mentioned, in the courſe of 


my narrative, the inſtances wherein 


it appeared to me that the charac- 
ter of Dr. aui was ſhaded 
with ſome degree of impetfection. 
The fame impartiality obliges me 
to add, that, at times, he had too 
oſtentatious a manner of ſpeaking 
concerning the multiplicity of his 
employments, engagements, and 
correſpondences; and that he was 
fonder of / applauſe, from every 
quarter, than was deſirable in one 
who was ſo juſtly entitled to it, 
where plate was an honour. I 
have often thought that in certain 
Yoints he had a reſeniblance of 

icero. He reſembled him in the 


love of fame, and in not net . 


what may. be called the ſternneſs 
of fortitude. He reſembled him 
Hkewiſe in more eſtimable quali- 
ties; in the copiouſneſs, diffuſion, 
and pathos of his eloquence; and 
3 the” ſenfbil es an 


tenderneſs 
ff his mind, eſpecially as diſplayed 
in the loſs of a daughter. XY 
* When all Dr. oddridge's im- 


perfections are 7 N together, 
have been 


they will be found | 
very trifling in compariſon with 
his excellencies. One or two more 
of his virtues I ſhall touch upon 


before I conclude. Few have ex- 


ceeded him in the exerciſe of hu- 


mility, both with relation to God 


and man. ith reſpect to God, 
it was apparent in the deepeſt ex- 
preſſions of concern for the defects 
of his improvements and his ſervi- 
ces; and with regard to man, it 


was manifeſted in his condeſcenſion 


fo the meaneſt perſons, in his be- 
baviour to his pupils, and in the 


2 


patience with which he ſubmitted 
to the words of reproof, He wy 
even highly thankful to his friend; 
for pointing out to him what they 
Judged to be, amiſs in his conduct. 
The language of humility that was 
uſed by him, though undoubtedly 
ſincere, was fometimes carried to 
an exceſs, Tn a letter to Dr. Wood 
of Norwich, he thus expreſſes him. 
n me, and pray for me, 
as you do, in the midſt of ſo many 
hurries, Oh, my. N poor at. 
tempts of ſervice ! They ſhame me 
continually, My prayers, my ſer- 
mons, my lectures, my books (in 
hand), my letters, all daily ſhame 
me.” Nothing can vindicate ſuch 
humiliating terms from the charge 
of affectation but the remembrance 
that the letter was written under a 
peculiar depreſſion of ſpirits, united 
with that ſtrong ſenſe which Dr. 
Doddridge always entertained of the 
ardour, zeal, and diligence, with 
which the duties of lite ought to be 
performed. | 

Among the Doctor's other ex- 
cellencies, f might inſiſt upon the 
reſignation, ſerenity, and cheerful. 
neſs, with which he ſubmitted to 
the diſtreſſes of the preſent ſtate, 
One of his afflictions, and it was an 
affliction that called for the exer- 
ciſe of his meekneſs and patience, 
was the unkind treatment which he 
ſometimes met with from thoſe 


who owed him a far different kind 


of behaviour. Few men leſs de- 
ſerved to be evil ſpoken of; but 
to paſs through the world without 
reproach is not the lot of the pureſt 
virtue. Some of his pupils were 
angry with him, and ſet themfelves 
to miſrepreſent his character, be. 
cauſe he would not recommend 
them to places they wiſhed for, but 
for which he er hg judged 
them to be unqualified. His kind 
behaviour to them in other rel 


Y% 


al not compenſate, in their eſti. 


mation, for the wound he had given 

to their ſelf-opinion. This is a 

7 dificulty which has been experi- 
ut, enced by others, who, from their 
Was ſtuations among the Diſſenters, are 
ah ſuppoſed to have any influence in 


recommending. to vacant congre- 
cations. Dr. Doddridge was even 
aſperſed in the caſe of a guardian- 
ſup, where he had acted with the 
utmoſt pony friendſhip, and be- 
*. nevolence. Whatever was the ill 
ne uſage to which he was expoſed, he 
7 ſuſtained it with mildneſs, and was 
always ready to manifeſt a forgiv- 
ing temper. Nothing could be 
farther from .his character than a 
reſentful diſpoſition. 
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Upon the whole, Dr. Doddridge 


was not only a great man, but one 


of the moſt excellent and uſeful 


Chriſtians, and Chriſtian miniſters, 
that ever exiſted, The impreſſion 
of his numerous and amiable vir- 
tues will not be effaced from m 

mind ſo long as it retains an ſenſs 
of feeling or reflection. So + will 
be the impreſſion from being loſt 
upon me, that I ſhall elways che- 
riſh it with the utmoſt ardour ; and 
I eſteem it as no ſmall felicity of 
my life, that I have been preſerved 
to give this teſtimony of duty, gra- 


titude, and affection, to the me- 


mory of my benefactor, my tutor, 
my friend, and my father.” 


” 


— * 


loſophical and mechanical 
earches have met with ſuch uni- 
rerſal attention, was born at Congle- 
ton in Cheſhire, April 10, 1713: 
lis father was John Whitehurſt, 
clock and watch-maker, in that 
town. 

«* Of the early part of his life 
little is known; he who dies at a 
very advanced age, leaving few 
behind him to communicate anec- 
dotes of his youth. On his quit- 
ting ſchool, where the education he 
received was certainly very defec- 
tive, he was bred up by his father 
to his own profeſſion, in which, as 
in other mechanical and ſcientific 
purſuits, he ſoon gave intimations 

ture eminence. : 

* It was very early in life, as 
de himſelf tells us, that from his 
nentty to the many ſtupendous 
phenomena in Derbyſhire, which 
4 


Fw Whitehurſt, whoſe phi- 


Mzworxs of the Lire and WartinGs of Joun WHITEHURST, r. x. s. 


[Prefixed by Dr. Hurrox to the Works of that Philoſopher. } 


were conſtantly preſented to his 
obſervation, his attention was ex- 
cited to inquire into the various 
cauſes of them. His father, who 
was a man of an inquiſitive turn, 
encouraged, him in every thing that 
tended to enlarge the ſphere of his 
knowledge, and occaſtonally ac- 
companied him in his fubterrane- 
ous reſearches. 

At about the age of twenty. 
one, his eagerneſs after new ideas 
carried him to Dublin, havin 
heard of an ingenious piece of 
mechaniſm in that city, conſiſt. 
ing of a clock with certain curious 
appendages, which he was extreme. 
ly deſirous of ſeeing, and no leſs 
o of converſing with the maker. 


On his arrival, however, he could 


neither procure a ſight of the for. 
mer, nor draw the leaſt hint from 


the latter —_— Thus dif- 


appointed, he thought of an expe- 


Wn 
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dient for the accompliſhing of his 
deſign : and accordingly took up 


his reſidence in the houſe of the 
mechanic, paying the more liberal- 
ly for his board, as he had hopes 


m thence of more readily ob- 
taining the indulgence wiſhed for. 
He was accommodated with a 
room directly over that in which 
the favourite piece was kept care- 
fully locked. Nor had ke long to 
wait for his gratification. For the 
artiſt, being one day employed in 
examining his machine, was ſud- 
denly called down ftairs; which 
the young inquirer happen ng to 
ov , ſoftly flipped into the 
room, inſpected the machine, and, 
preſently ſatisfying himſelf as to 
the ſecret, eſcaped undiſcovered to 
his own a ent. His end thus 
compaſſed, he ſhortly after bid the 
artiſt farewel, and returned to his 
father in England. | 

About two or three years after 
his return from Ireland, he left 
Congleton, and entered into buſi- 
neſs for himſelf at Derby, where he 
made the clock at the town-hall, in 
order to his being enrolled a bur- 
gels, which took place on Sept. 5, 
1737. The clock and chimes in 
the beautiful tower of All Saints 
church were alſo executed by him. 
But his great reputation as a clock 
and watch-maker has been long 
ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed, that the 
mention of ir is ſuperfluous. _ 

« On Jan. , 1745, he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
George Gretton, rector of Truſley, 
and Pati, in Derbyſhire; a 
woman ever mentioned with plea- 
ſure by thoſe who knew her beſt, 
as among the firſt of female cha- 
racters. Her talents and educa- 
tion were very reſpectable ; which 
enabled her to be uſeful in correct- 
ing ſome parts of his writings. He 
had only one child by her, and 
that died in the birth. | 


« Being inted of 
the Money-welghts, when the act 
paſſed in 1775, for the regulation 
of the gold coin = office con- 
ferred upon him, altogether unex. 
pectedly, through the recommen. 
dation of the duke of N ewcaſtle) 
he removed to London. While 
reſident in the country, always 
ſtrictly attentive to his own imme. 
diate and very extenſive buſineſs, 
he had been conſulted in almoſt all 
the undertakings in Derbyſhire, and 
in the nei — counties, 
where the aid of ſuperior ſpill in 
mechanics, pneumatics, and hy. 
draulics, was requiſite ; but, on his 
ſettling in town, his houſe became 
the reſort of the ingenious and 
ſcientific at large, of whatever na. 
_ or rank ; 8 to ſuch 2 

gree, as very often to impede 
him in the regular proſecution of 
his own ſpeculations. 

« In 1778, he publiſhed his 
% Inquiry into the Original State 
and Formation of the Earth; of 
which a ſecond edition appeared 
in 1786, conſiderably enlarged and 
improved; and a third in 1792. It 
was the labour of voy years; 
and the numerous inveſtigations 
neceſſary to the completing of it, 
were in themſelves of ſo untoward 
a ſort, as at times, though he was 
naturally of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
not a little to — * his health. 
When he firſt entered upon this 
ſpecies of reſearch, © it was not al- 
together with a view to inveſtigate 
the formation of the earth, but in 
— to obtain ſuch a competent 

owledge of ſubterraneous geo- 
graphy, as might become ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſes of human 
life, by leading mankind to the 
diſcovery of many valuable ſub- 
ſtances which lie concealed in the 
lower regions of the earth.“ Thus 
work has been now for a confider- 


able time in the hands of the pub- 
8 lic, 


2 r 


le, whoſe very favourable atten- 
tion it has engaged; and it will in 
i]! likelihood remain a laſting mo- 
wment of his genius and induſtry, 

He was elected and admitted 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
May 13, 1779. He was alſo a 
member of ſome other philoſophi- 
cal ſocieties, which admitted him 
of their reſpective bodies without 
his previous knowledge; but ſo 
remote was he from every thing 
that might ſavour of oſtentation, 
that this circumſtance was known 
only to a very few of his moſt con- 
fidential friends. He of courſe 
uſed no other addition than that of 
F. K. 8. an addition which he 
judged ſufficiently honourable, Be- 
fore he was admitted a member, 
three ſeveral of his had 
been inſerted in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, viz. Thermometrical 
Obſervations at Derby, vol. 57, 
1. 28; An Account of a Machine 
for raiſing Water, at Oulton in 


Cheſhire, vol. 68, n“. 24; and Ex- 
periments on Ignited Subſtances, 
vol. 66, no. 38. 

In the ſummer of 1783, he 
made a ſecond viſit to Ireland, 
with a view to examine the Giant's 
Cauſeway and other northern parts 
of that iſland, which he fonnd to 
dealmoſt entirely compoſed of vol- 
canic matter: an account and re- 
preſentations of which are inſerted 
in the latter editions of his Inquiry. 
During this excurſion, he erected 
an engine, for raifing water from 
a well to the ſummit of a hill, in a 
bleaching ground, at Tullidoi, in 
the county of Tyrone: it is worked 
by a current of water, and for its 
utility, perhaps, unequalled in any 
country, 

« In 1787, be publiſhed “ An 
Attempt toward obtaining invari- 
able Meaſures of Length, Capa- 
City, and Weight, from the Menſu- 
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ration of Time.” His plan is, to 
obtain a meaſure of the greateſt 
length that conveniency will per- 
mit, from two pendulums whols 
vibrations are in the ratio of 2 to t, 


and whoſe len coincide with 
the Engliſh ſtandard in whole 
numbers nearly, The numbers 


which he has choſen, ſhew 
ingenuity, On a ſuppoſition that 
the length of a ſeconds pendulum, 
in the latitude of London, is 39. 
2 inches, the length of one vibrat- 
ing 42 times in a minute, muſt be 
80 inches; and of another vibrat- 
ing 84 times in a minute, mult be 
20 inches; and their difference 60 
pee ones * is his ſtand- 
ard meaſure. e experime 

however, the erence of — 
length of the two pendulum rods 
was found to be 59.892 inches, in- 
ſtead of 60, SY to the error in 


the aſſumed length of the ſeconds 
pendulum, 39-2 inches being greater 
than the truth 


The 7 which the 
difference o the 4 Fe Was 
determined, is of curious conſtruc- 
tion, and is fully explained in the 
ingenious work itſelf. But we 
muſt here obſerve one very curious 
circumſtance relative to the pen- 
dulum. It conſiſts of a ſpherical 
leaden ball, two inches in diameter, 
weighing 25 ounces, 10 penny- 
weights, 11 grains e. ſuſpended 
by a flat, tempered, ſteel wire, 80 
inches of which weigh only three 
grains. The extreme fineneſs of 
this wire almoſt paſſes credibility, 
Iis length and breadth are not 
given; but, by calculation, 80 in- 
ches in length weighing three 
grains, and the ſpecific gravity of 
tempered ſteel being 7.704, its 
thickneſs, was it a ſquare rod, 
would be -only the 228th part of 
an inch, It nevertheleſs ſupports 
above two pounds of lead; which 

| is 
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is a ſurpriſing inſtance of the attrac- 
tion of cohefion, The conſtruc- 
tion of the whole of this apparatus 
coſt upward of twenty pounds. 
After his death it went into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dr, George Fordyce. 
The experiments ſeem to have 
been made with the utmoſt care 
and accuracy. In a word, while 
the mechanic admires the author's 
ingenuity in contriving the appa- 
3 the philoſopher ill a 48 
his jud 
lying it. He has fully accom- 
pliſhed his deſign, and ſhewn how 
an invariable ſtandard may, at all 
times, be found. He has alſo aſ- 
certained a fact, as accurately as 
human powers ſeem capable of aſ- 
certaining it, of great conſequence 
in natural philoſophy. The dif- 
ference of the length of the rods of 
two pendulums whoſe vibrations 
are known, is a da/um whence the 
true lengths of pendulums, the 
ſpaces through which heavy bodies 
in a given time, and many other 
particulars relative to the doctrine 
of 22 the figure of the 
earth, &c. &c. may be obtained. 
See the Appendix, by the editor, at 
the end of the treatiſe, The work 
concludes with ſeveral directions, 
ſhewing how the meaſure of length 
may be applied to determine the 
meaſures of capacity and weight; 
and with ſome tables of the compa- 
rative weights and meaſures of dif- 
ferent nations; the uſes of which, in 
1 and mercantile affairs, 
are ſelf- evident. | 
„Though Mr. Whitehurſt for 
ſeveral years felt himſelf gradually 
declining, ' yet his ever aGive 
mind remitted not of its accuſtom- 
ed exertions. Even in his laſt ill- 
neſs, before being confined entirely 
to his chamber, bo was proceedin 
at intervals to complete a Treatiſe 
on Chimnies, Ventilation, and the 


> 


ent in ſucceſsfully ap- 


advertently 


out, and in 
November 1787, he fad a regular 
fit. On the 5th of December fol - 


mach. This complaint preſently 


ſo, as it was accompanied with an 


. vw 


* 


conſtruction of Garden- ſtoves, an- 
nounced to the public in 1782; and 
containing, I. Some account of 
the properties of the air, and the 


laws of fluids. II. Their applica- Dr. 
tion and uſe in a variety of caſe whe 
relative to the conſtruction of cur 
chimnies, and the removal of ſuch ton 
defects as occaſion old chimnies to ary 
ſmoke. III. Modes of ventilating hou 
elegant rooms, without any viſible the 


appearance or deformity; calculat. 
ed far the preſervation of pictures, to 
N furniture, and fine cielings, 
from the pernicious effects of ſtag- of 
nant air, the ſmoke of candles, &c. at 
IV. Methods of ventilating count- 
ing-houſes and work-ſhops, where- 
in many people, candles, or lamps, 
are employed: likewiſe hoſpitals, 
jails, ſtables, &c. . V. A philoſo- 
phical inquiry into the conſtruction 
of — employed in the 
culture of exotic plants. VI. A 
deſcription of ſome other devices 
tending to promote the health and 
comfort of human life.— The ma- 
nuſcripts and drawings, ſince his 
death, have been in the hands of 
ſeveral of his friends, but not one 
of the articles is found ſufficiently 
pony for publication; and it is 
uppoſed, that in burning ſeveral 
papers _—_ his laſt illneſs, he in- 
eſtroyed part of the 
fair tranſcripts inſtead of the rough 
copies, | 
« He was at times ſubject to 
flight attacks of the 
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lowing, after incautiouſly expoſing 
himſelf to cold, he had a fudden 
attack of the ſame diſeaſe in his ſto- 


became ſerious, and more eſpecially 
obſtinate 2 of the bow- 


els. Apthous ulcerations afterward 
ſucceede xtending apparent 
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through the whole alimentary canal. 
His illneſs was long and painful. 
He was attended ughout by 
Dr. David Pitcairn, Dr. Auſtin, 
Dr. Willan, and Mr. Champney, 
whoſe endeavours, at length, pro- 
cured ſome allevation of the ſym 
toms. About the middle of Janu- 
ary, he was removed to a friend's 
houſe at Chelſea, for the benefit of 
the air : at which time it was pro- 
poſed, that he ſhould take a jour 

to Bath, if his ſtrength could be ſut- 
fciently reſtored to bear the fatigue 
of travelling. After a week's ſtay 
at Chelſea, not finding the advan- 


tage which was expected, and be- 


ing alarmed with ſome return of his 
complaints, he was anxious to be 
removed back to his own houſe. 
After his return thither his ſtrength 
began to fail more rapidly, by a 
ſtrong febrile paroxyſm which now 
commenced, and recurred con- 
ſtantly every night. He was by 
this time become extremely ema- 
ciated, He was ſenſible himſelf of 
approaching diſſolution: he met it 
with perfect reſignation ; and, on 
Monday, February 18, 1788, in the 
5th year of his age, terminated his 
borious and uſeful life. His 
death, which happened at his houſe 
in Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet (the very 
houſe in which another celebrated 
ſelf-taught philoſopher, 7m uns 
* had recently lived and 
died) was lamented not only by his 
numerous friends, but by ev 
lover of ſcience and virtue. He 
was buried the Monday followin 
in St. Andrew's burying-groun 
in Gray's-Inn-lane, where Mrs. 
Whitehurſt had been interred in 
November 1784. He left two 
younger brothers ; James, a clock 
and watch-maker at Congleton, 
and George, who lived at Repton 
in Derbyſhire. To his nephew 
and executor John, ſon of the 


1792. 


property, and a {mall eſtate at Con- 


above James, and who ſucceeded 
him in the buſineſs at Derby, he 
bequeathed the greateſt, part of his 


gleton, which had been in the fa- 
mily ever ſince the Conqueſt, 

« How reſpectable ſoever Mr. 
Whitehurſt may have been in me- 
chanics, and thoſe other parts of 
natural ſcience which he more im- 
mediately cultivated, he was of far 
higher account with his acquaint- 
ance and friends on the ſcore of 
his moral qualities. 

Jo ſay nothing of the upright- 
neſs and punctuality of his dealin 
in all tranſactions relative to buſi- 
neſs, few men have been known 
to poſſeſs more benevolent affec- 
tions than he, or, being poſſeſſed of 
ſuch, to direct them more judici- 
ouſly to their 1 ends. He 
was a philanthropiſt in the trueſt 
ſenſe of that word. Every thing 
tending to the good of his kind, he 
was on all occaſions, and particu- 
larly in caſes of diſtreſs, zealous to 
forward, conſidering nothing fo- 
reign to him as a man that relates 
to man, Though well known to 
many of the great, to whoſe good 
graces flattery has been found in 
general the xeadieſt path, it is to be 
recorded to his honour, that he 
never once ſtooped to that degrad- 
ing mode of obtaining favour, 
which he regarded as the loweſt 
vice of the loweſt mind. He had 
indeed a ſettled abhorrence, not of 
flattery only, but of every other 
deviation from truth, at whoſe 
ſhrine he may be ſaid to have been 
a conſtant worſlliipper. The truth 
of theſe things he was daily more 
or leſs employed in inveſtigating, . 
and truth of action he exemplified 
in the whole tenor of a long, labo- 
rious, and ſingularly uſeful life. 

« As to his perſon, te was ſome» 
what above the middle ſtature, ra- 

mol ther 
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ther thin than otherwiſe, and of a 
countenance expreſſive at once of 
penetration and mildneſs. His 
fine gray locks, unpolluted by art, 
gave a venerable air to his whole 
appearance. In dreſs he was plain, 
in diet temperate, in his general 
intercourſe with mankind, eaſy and 
obliging. In company he was 
cheerful or grave ls. according 
to the dictates of the occaſion ; 
with now and then a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of humour about him, delivered 
with ſuch gravity of manner and 
utterance, that thoſe who knew 
him but ſlightly were apt to under- 
ſtand him as — when he was 
merely playful. Where any deſire 
of —— on ſubjects in which 
he was converſant, was expreſſed, he 
omitted no opportunity of impart- 
ing it. But he never affected, after the 
manner of ſome, to know what he 
did not know; nor, ſuch was his 
modeſty, made he any the leaſt 
diſplay of what he did know. 
* Conſidering all uſeful learning to 
lie in a narrow compaſs, and having 
little reliſh for the ornamental, he 
was not greatly given to reading ; 
but from his youth up he obſerved 
much, and reflected much; his 
apprehenſion was quick, and his 
judgment clear and diſcriminating. 


Unbiaſſed from education by any 
— adopted ſyſtems, he had im. 
mediate recourſe to Nature herſelf; 
he attentively ſtudied her, and, by 
a 3 and aſſiduity indefatiga. 
ble, attained to a conſequence in 
ſcience not raſhly to be hoped for, 
without regular initiation, by minds 
of leſs native energy than his own, 
He had many friends, and from 
the great purity and ſimplicity of 
his manners, few or no enemies; 
unleſs it were allowable to call 
thoſe enemies, who, without detract. 
ing from his merit openly, might 
yet, from a jealouſy of his ſuperior 

nowledge, be diſpoſed to leſſen it 
in private. 

« In ſhort, while the virtues of 
this excellent man are worthy of 
being held up as a pattern of imi. 
tation to mankind in general; 
thoſe in particular, who pride 
themſelves in their learning and 
ſcience, may ſee confirmed in him, 
what among other obſervations they 
may have overlooked in an old 
author, that lowly meekneſs, joined 
to great endowments, ſhall com- 
paſs many fair reſpects, and, inſtead 
of averſion or ſcorn, be ever 
waited on with love and venera- 
tion,” 


_ 
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& A RABIA affords no elegant or 

ſplendid apartments for the 
dmiration of the traveller. The 
houſes are built of ſtone, and have 
aways terrace roofs. Thoſe oc- 
cupied by the lower people are 
ſmall huts, having a round roof, 
and covered with a ceftain herb. 
The huts 6f the Arabs on the banks 
of the Euphrates are formed of 
branches of the date-tree, and have 
around roof covered with ruſh mats. 
The tents of the Bedouins are like 
thoſe of the Kurdes and Turcomans. 
They have the aſpect of a tattered 
but. I have formerly remarked, 
that they are formed of coarſe ſtuffs 
prepared by the women. 

The palaces and houſes of Ara- 
bians of rank diſplay no exterior 
23 Ornaments are not 
to be expected in the apartments 
of men who are ſtrangers to all lux- 
ury, except what conſiſts in the 
number and the value of the horſes, 
ſervants, and arms which they keep. 
The poor ſpread their floors with 
ſtraw mats, and the rich with fine 
Grpets, No perſon even enters a 
doom, without having firſt put off 
lis ſhoes. A Frenchman boaſts 
o having maintained the honour 
o his nation, by wearing his ſhoes 


k the governor of Mecea's hall of 
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audience. It is juſt ſuch another 
boaſt, as if an Arabian envoy ſhould 
vaunt of trampling on the chairs of 
an European lord. 

« The men of evety family al- 
ways occupy the fore part of the 
houſe, and the women the back 
part, Ifthe apartments of the men 
are — thoſe of the women 
on the contrary, moſt ſtudiouſly ſet 
off with decorations. Of this I ſaw 
a ſpecimen in à haram, which was 
nearly finiſhed for a man of rank. 
One room in it was wholly covered 
over with mirrors; the roof, the 
walls, the doors, the pillars, preſen- 
ted all ſo many looking-glaſles; 
The floor was to be ſet with ſofas, 
and ſpread with cafpets. 

« Arabians, in circumſtances 
which admit not of their having 
ſeparate apartments for the females 
of the family, are careful, whenever 
they catry a ſtranger into the houſe, 
to entet᷑ before him, and cry, Tarict, 
retire. Upon this notice, given by 
the maſter of the 2 the women 
inſtantly diſa ,and even his v 
beſt friends a one of them, 
A man muſt, indeed, deny himſelf 
this ſight; for it is reckoned highly 
impolite to ſalute a woman, or even 
to look her ſtedfaſtly in the face. 
To avoid receiving ſtrangers in their 

D 2 houſes, 
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houſes, - ſhopkeepers and artiſans . with the weight of the body reſting 
expoſe their wares, and follow their upon the heels. As in this poi. 
refpeftive trades, in the open ſtreets. tion a perſon occupies leſs room 

The retired life of the women than in the other, this is the poſture 
diſpoſes them to behave reſpectfully in which they uſually place them. 
to the other ſex. I met a Bedouin ſelves at table. I often tried it, 
lady, who, purely out of reſpect, but found it extremely uneaſy, and 
left the road, and turned her back could never accuſtom myſelf to it, 
upon me; and I ſaw her do the In many parts of Arabia, there are theſ 
ſame to other men. I ſeveral times long low chairs, made of ſtraw mats; 


have ſeen women kiſs the hands but they fit croſs-legged on them, 7 
of a man of diſtinction, or kneel to as well as on the carpets. * 
kiſs his feet. „The life which the Arabians that 
The great often have in their lead in their houſes, is fo vacant they 
halls baſons with jets d eau, to cool and unvaried, that they cannot help * 
the air. I have mentioned that feeling it irkſome. Their natural ther 
which we ſaw in the Imam of Sana's vivacity prompts them to ſeek has 
hall of audience. The edges of the amuſements out of doors. They fit 
baſon were coated with marble, and frequent coffee-houſes and markets, lee 
the reſt of the floor was covered and are fond of aſſembling in pub- 6 
with rich carpets. lic meetings as often as poſlible, rail 
As the people of the Eaſt wiſh Yet they have not the ſame means tox 
to keep their floors * clean, they of diverſion as other nations. dri. 
ſpit very little, although they ſmoke What I have formerly ſaid concern- bat 
a great deal. Let to ſpit is not rec- ing the amuſements of the inhabit- x] 


oned a piece of impoliteneſs. -I .ants of the Eaſt, reſpects the Ara- en 
have ſeen ſome perſons of rank uſe bians only in . hey are oſten the 
a ſpitting-box, and others ſpit on obliged to take up with ſedentary ful 
the bottom of the wall, behind the and domeſtic —— which to na 
cuſhions on which they fat. Europeans appear very inſi pid. va 
« As the floors are ſpread with It is, no doubt, to divert the wi 
carpets, and cuſhions are laid round tædium of a ſedentary life, that the at 
the walls, one cannot fit down, people of the Eaſt make fo much th 


without inconvenience, on the uſe of tobacco. The Arabian, i 
ground: and the uſe of chairs is notwithſtanding the natural dryneſs N 
unknown in the Eaſt. The Ara- of their conſtitution, and the w 
bians practiſe ſeveral different warmth of their climate, ſmoke fyll ſt 
modes of ſitting. When they wiſh more than the inhabitants of the ol 
to be very much at their eaſe, northern provinces of Aſia. They n 


_ croſs their legs under the uſe the long Perſian pipe, which [ 
y. I found indeed, by ex- have already deſcribed. A cuſtom 
rience, that this mode of fitting peculiar to Arabia, is, that perſons 

1s the moſt commodious for ple of opulence and faſhion carry al- 
who wear long clothes, and wide ways about them a box filled with 
breeches, without any confining odoriferous wood. They put a t 
ligatures. It ſeems to afford better bit of this wood into any perſon's t 
reſt, after fatigue, than our poſture pipe, to whom they wiſh to expreſs ; 
of ſitting upon chairs. In preſence particular reſpe& ; and it commu- 
of ſuperiors, an Arab fits with his nicates to the tobacco a fragrant 
| 


| 1 ble taſte. 
two touching each other, and ſmell, and a very agreea : _ 


epium, like the Turks and the Per- 
fins. Inſtead of taking this pra 
fication, they conſtantly chew 
had. This is the buds of a cer- 
uin tree, which are brought in 
ſmall boxes from the hills of Yemen. 
Perſons who have good teeth chew. 
theſe buds juſt as they come from 
the tree: for the uſe of old men it 
b firſt brayed in a mortar. It 
ems to be from faſhion merely 
that theſe buds are chewed ; for 
they have a diſagreeable taſte ; nor 
could we accuſtom ourſelves to 
them. I found likewiſe that kaad 
has a parching effect upon the con- 
fitution, and is unfavourable to 
leep. 

« The lower people are fond of 
riſing their ſpirits to a ſtate of in- 
toxication. As they have no ſtrong 
drink, they, for this purpoſe, ſmoke 
Fate, which is the dried leaves 
of a ſort of hemp. This ſmoke 


them into a ſtate in which delight- 
ful viſions dance before the imagi- 
nation, One of our Arabian ſer- 
vants, after ſmoking ha/ch;/ch, met 
with four ſoldiers in the ſtreet, and 
attacked the whole party One of 
the ſoldiers gave him a found beat- 
ing, and brought him home to us. 


would not make himſelf eaſy, but 


match for any four men.“ 


Of the Feod of the Arabians, and their 
. Manner of eating. | 


As the people of the Eaſt ſquat 
themſelves upon the ground when 
they fit, ſo their manner of eatin 
at meals is conformable to this way- 
of fitting. They ſpread a large 
cloth in the middle of the room, 
put upon this cloth a ſmall table 
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« ] never ſaw the Arabians uſe 


exalts their courage, .and throws. 


Notwithſtanding his miſhap, he 


ſtill imagined, ſuch was the effect 
of his intoxication, that he was a 


only one foot high, and upon the 
table a large round plate of tinned 
copper. Upon this are ſet differ- 
ent copper diſhes, neatly tinned 
within and without. Inſtead of 
table napkins, Arabians of rank uſe 
a long linen cloth, - which thoſe 
at table put under their knees. 
Where this linen cloth is wantin 
every one uſes a ſmall handkerchief 
of his own. They uſe no knives 
nor forks. The Turks have ſome- 
times wooden or horn ſpoons ; but 
the Arabians uſe their fingers with 
great dexterity, and eat all diſhes 
with the hand. | * 
Were we to judge them by the 
ſtandard of our own manners, the 
people of the Eaſt behave very in- 
decently at an European table. I 
could not help being much ſtruck 
by the behaviour of the firſt Turk 
I ſaw eat, who was the comptroller 
of- the cuſtoms of the Dardanelles, 
in company with whom I happened 
to ſup at the French Conſul's table. 
That Turk. tore his meat in pieces 
with his fingers, and wiped thera 
with his napkin. My furpriſe at 
this mode of eating ceaſed when I 
became more familiar with the man- 
ners of thoſe people. They know- 
not ,the uſe of table napkins, and 
ſuppoſe them to be handkerchiefs, 
with which they are to wipe them- 
ſelves. They are much at a loſs 
when a piece of meat is to be cut; 
for they think it indecent to make 
uſe of the left hand in cutting it, as 
with it they perform their ablutions. 
They manage better when the meats 
are, after their own faſhion, cut 
into ſmall bits, before being ſet 
down on the table. We Europe- 
ans were at firſt ſhocked to ſee ſo 
many hands in the diſh together. 
But, as the Mahometans are obliged, 
by the laws of tneir religion, to pay 
the utmoſt attention to perſonal 
cleanlineſs, and are habituated —— 
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there is in reality little difference, 


in point of delicacy, between their 


mode of eating and ours. 
« The more eminent Schiechs in 


the deſert eat of nothing but pilau, 


or boiled rice. It is ſerved up in a 
very large wooden ue The 
company fit down and eat, one af- 
ter another, till the whole contents 
of the plate be exhauſted, or they are 
fatisfied. In the houſes of perſons 
of diſtinction in the towns, ſeveral 
of theſe plates are ſet, one upon 
pnother, a pyramidical form. 
When the maſters riſe, the ſervants 
fit down at the ſame table, and eat 
up what remains, | 

The meal was ſerved up in a 
different ſtyle at Merdin, where I 
dined with fifteen of the wwaiwode's 
officers, A ſervant ſtood in the 
middle of the company, to ſet down 
and remove the diſhes which were 
brought in by the other ſervants. 
Hardi was a plate ſet down upon 
the table, when ſixteen hands were 
thruſt into it, all at once, and ſoon 
emptied it of its contents, eſpecially 
when this was patiryy which the 
inhabitants of the Eaſt, whoſe drink 
is water, are onately fond of. 
They eat with amazing quickneſs 
in the Eaſt. At Merdin we em 


tied more than fourteen plates within 


Jeſs than twenty minutes. 


„The Muſfulmans in general, 


and particularly the Arabs, repeat 
Ss a ſhort ent before ſittin 
down to a meal, (In the name o 


the moſt merciful God.” When 


any one has done eating, he riſes, 
without waiting for the reſt, and 
ſays, „ God be praiſed.” They 
drink little while they eat; but, as 
they riſe from the table, after waſh- 
ing, they drink ſomę cold water, and 
a cup of coffee. | : 


„The Arablans, in the eaſtern 
than the Turks of coffee, 


| t of this country, are not leſs 
= 


which they alſo call kahwe. They 
e. it in the manner which we 

ve adopted from them. The 
only difference between their mode 
of preparing it and ours, is, that 
they, inſt T of grinding their cof. 
fee-beans, pound them in a mortzr, 
We carried a coffee-mill with us 
into Arabia, but ſoon found the 
taſte of the pounded coffee much 
ſuperior to that of the ground, and 
left off uſing our mill. The pound- 
ing ſeems better to expreſs the oily 
parts of the bean, which give the 
coffee its peculiar reliſh. The peo- 
ple of the Eaſt always drink their 
coffee without either milk or ſugar, 

“It is odd enough that, in Fe. 


men, the proper country of which 


the coffee plant is a native, there 
ſhould be ſo little coffee drunk. It 
is there called bun, and is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have heating effects upon the 
blood. The favourite drink of the 
Arabians of this province is prepar. 
ed from the huſks of coffee-beans, 
ſlightly roaſted, and pounded. It 
is called tate, or more common 
tiſcher. It taſtes like tea, and is 
thought refreſhing, People of diſ- 
tinction drink it out of porcelain 
cups, and the lower ſort, out of cups 
of coarſe earthen ware. | 

« Although the Muſſulmans are 
forbidden the uſe of all eng 
liquors, yet many of them are pal- 
ſtonately fond of theſe, and drink 
them privately, and at night, 1n 
their own houſes, Our phyſician 
ſaw, in the houſe of a rich mer- 
chant at Loheya, all the neceſſary 
inſtruments for diſtilling brandy, 
On the frontiers of Arabia, where 
there are Chriſtians, both wine and 
ſpirituous liquors are to be found; 
but in Arabia, none of theſe are 
to be obtained, except from the 
Jews of Sana, who have great plent), 
and that of excellent quality, 


They ſupply their e, 
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hey but having no caſks, they are obli- 
we gel to carry their wine and brandy 
le n copper veſſels, which renders 
de tie uſe of them dangerous to the 
hat health. The Engliſh, too, ſome- 


tmes bring arract from India to 


Mocha. 0 
At Loheya, we bought a ſort 


he of wine, prepared from an infuſion 
ch of dry grapes in water, in a pot 
d which is buried in the ground, to 
d. make the liquor ferment. We had 
ly alſo offered to us a thick, white 


lquor, called 42, which is pre- 
pared from meal mixed with water, 
and brought into a ſtate of fermen- 
tation, It is uſed at Baſra, and is 
ſtill more common in Armenia, 
where the inhabitants keep it in 
krge earthen pots, half buried in 
the ground, and draw it out for uſe 
by the inſertion of reeds. A proof 
of the permanency of national cuſ- 
toms is, that Xenophon found this 
lame liquor uſed in Armenia, and 
preſerved in this very manner. 
„The Arabians are, in general, 
a ſober, frugal nation, which is 
probably the cauſe of their leanneſs, 
and ſeemingly ſtinted growth. 
Their uſual articles of food are rice, 
pulſe, milk, butter, and eimat, or 
whipped cream. They are not 
without animal food; but they 
ſeldom eat of it; for it is thought 
very unwholeſome in theſe 
countries, Mutton is the moſt 
common ſpecies of animal food 
uſed here; and on it the Arabians 
of the Deſert chiefly live. As the 
caſtration of animals, though not 
forbidden by the Muſſulman law, 
b little practiſed here, wedder - mut- 
ton is never uſed by the Arabians. 
The common people in Arabia 
have little other food, but bad oread 
made of durra, a ſort of coarſe mil- 
let, by kneading it with camel's 
milk, oil, butter, or greaſe, 1 
could not eat ot this bread at firſt, 


noon was to 


ot 


and would have preferred to it the 
worſt bread I had ever eaten in 
Europe; but the people of the 
— being accuſtomed to it, 
prefer it to barley bread, which the 
think too light. N - 
© The modes of baking bread 
are different in ditferent places of 
Arabia. In the ſhip in which we 
failed from Jidda to Loheya, there 
was a ſailor, whoſe taſk every after- 
epare durra for 
next day's bread, He broke and 
bruiſed the grain between two ſtones, 
one of which was convex, the other 
concave, Of the meal thus pre-: 
pared, he formed dough, and then 
divided it into ſmall cakes. In the 
meantime, the oven was heated; 
but it was ſimply an earthen pot 
lazed; and a fire of charcoal was 
indled up within it. When the 
oven was ſufficiently heated, the 
cakes were laid againit the ſides of 
the pot, without removing the coal 
and in a few moments the brea 
was taken up halt-roaſted, and was 
eaten hot, 
$ The Arabians of the Deſert uſe 
a heated plate of iron, or a gridiron, 
in preparing their cakes, When 
they have no gridiron, they roll 
their dough into balls, and put it 
either among live coals, or into a 
fire of camels dung, where they 
cover it till it is penetrated by the 
heat. They then remove the aſhes, 
and eat the bread, while it is ſcarcely 
dry, and ſtill hot. In the towns, 


the Arabians have ovens like ours; 


their bread is of barley-meal, and 
of the form and thickneſs of our 
cakes; but they never give it 

— of the fire. - | 
« It is fingular that the Arabs, 
who are no ſtrangers to the inven- 
tion of mills, ſhould ſtill continue 
the old and troubleſome practice 
of bruiſing their grain with ſtones, 
without machinery. But 1 ſuſpect 
D's thay 
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that they find bread made of meal 
prepared in this way to taſte more 
agreeably than that which 1s made 
of meal that has been ground in a 
mill. The negroes, of certain 
countries in Africa, are ſaid to pre- 
fer the mode of bruiſing their maize 
upon a ſtone, even after they haye 
lived long among Europeans.” 


Of the Dreſs and Paſhions of the 
enen | 


When ſpeaking of the drefs of 
the inhabitants of the Eaſt in gene- 


ral, I communicated ſome idea of 


the dreſſes uſed the Arabians. 
1 deſcribed the dreſs of people 
of diſtinction in Yemen, when I 
had occaſion. to mention the dreſs 
of ceremony with which I was fa- 


voured by the Imam of Sana, But 


there is a great variety in the na- 
tional dreſſes of the Arabians, and 
various faſhions prevail among 
them, which I muſt not leave un- 
noticed. | 
Nothing can be more incon- 
yenient or expenſive than the head- 
dreſs worn by Arabians of faſhion. 
They wear fifteen caps, one over 
another, ſome of which are indeed 
of linen, but the reſt-of thick cloth 
or cotton, That which covers 
all the reſt is uſually richly embrot- 
dered with gold, and has always 
ſome ſentence of the Koran. em- 
broidered upon it. Over all theſe 
caps they wrap a large piece of 
muſlin, called a /a/ch, ornamented 


fringes. As it muſt be very dif- 
agreeable, in a hot country, to 
have the head always loaded in this 
manner, the Arabians, when in 
their own houſes, or with intimate 
friends, lay aſide this uſeleſs weight, 
was one qr two of the caps. But, 


ore perſons y hom they are obli- 


ged to treat with ceremony or re, 
pes they dare not appear without 
er turbans. 'Thofe who deſire 


to paſs for men of learning, diſcover 
their pretenſions by the bulk of 
their turbans. 

« Arabians of rank wear one 
piece of dreſs, which is not in uſe 
among the other inhabitants of the 
Eaſt. This is a piece of fine linen 
upon the ſhoulder, which ſeems to 
have been originally intended to 
ſhelter the wearer from the ſun and 
rain, but is now merely ornamen- 


The common claſs of Arabs 
wear only two caps, with the /aſch 
careleſſly bound on the head, 
Some have drawers and a ſhirt; but 
the greater number have only a 

iece of linen about their loins, a 
arge girdle with the jambea, and 
a piece of cloth upon the ſhoulders; 
in other reſpects they are naked, 
having neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, 
In the highlands, where the climate 
is colder, the. people wear ſhee 
ſkins, The ſcanty clothes which 
they wear through the day, are 
alſo. their covering by night; the 
cloth ſwaddled about the waiſt 
ſerves for a mattreſs; and the linen 
1 worn about the loins is 2 
theet to cover the Arab while he 
ſleeps. The highlanders, to ſecure 
themſelves from being infeſted by 
inſects, ſleep in ſacks. 

« Perſons in a middle rank of 
life wear, inſtead of ſhoes, ſandals, 
being merely fingle_ ſoles, or ſome- 


at the ends, which flow looſe upop= times thin pieces of wood, bound 
the ſhoulders, with filk or golden 


upon the foot with a ſtrap of dreſ- 
ſed leather. People of better for. 
tune uſe flippers, like thoſe worn 
through the reſt of the Eaſt ; and 
this is alſo the dreſs for the feet 
worn by the women. 

The ordinary dreſs of the 
Arabs is indeed fimple enough; 


but they have alſo a ſort of — 


eat, without fleeves, called abba, 
which is fim ſtill. I was ac- 
minted with a blind taylor at 
Baſra, who earned his hread by 
making ab bas ſo that they cannot 
he of a very nice ſhape, or made of 
many pieces. In Yemen they are 


iſe rorn only by travellers: but in 
he the province of Lachſa, the abba is 
en piece of dreſs commonly uſed by 
to both ſexes, 

to « In ſeveral places in Arabia, 
id the men wear no "drawers; but 


theſe with a l ſhirt are all the 
frefs uſed by the lower women. 
In the Tehama, women of this claſs 
yrap a linen cloth about their loins 
n the manner of drawers,” The 
romen of Hedsjas veil their faces, 
ike thoſe of Egypt, with a narrow 
piece of linen, which leaves both 
the eyes uncovered, In Yemen, 
they wear a larger veil, which co- 
rers the face ſo entirely, that the 
eyes can hardly be diſcerned. At 
Sana and Mokha, they cover the 
ace with a gauze veil, which is 
oftenembroidered with gold, They 
wear all rings on their fingers, arms, 
noſe, and ears. They ſtain their 
mils red, and their hands and feet 
of'a browniſh yellow colour, with 
the juice of the plant ellenne. The 
circle of the eyes, and even the 
eye · laſnes, they paint black, with 
a ag of lead ore called 
lollel. The men ſometimes imi- 
tate this mode of painting the eyes 
with Fochhel ; but perſons of ſenſe 
laugh at ſo-effeminate a practice, 

© This mode of ſtaining the ſkin 


0 © 
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by the women of the low country, 

conſequence of the natural 
ſallowneſs of their complexion. 
They fancy, that, when the whole 
body is brown, the peculiar dark- 
neſs of the countenance will eſcape 
obſervation, I conjecture this 


much concerning the women, from 
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of a brown colour, is poſhbly uſed 
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the practice of the men; they go- 
ing almoſt naked, rub the body all 
over with ellenne, and thus become 
entirely brown. ; 

„The women of Yemen alſo 
make black punctures in their face 
to improve their beauty. Their 
natural complexion is a deep yel- 
low; but among the hills, are per- 
ſons of fair complexions and fine 
faces, and there even among the 
peaſantry. In the towns, theſe 
women, who think themſelves 
handſome, lift up their veils to ſhew 
their beauty, whenever they think 
they can do it unobſerved. 

« Fathion ſhews its influence, 
in a particular manner, in the 
modes in which the nair-and beard 
are worn in Arabia, In the Imam 
of Sana's dominions, all men, of 
whatever ſtation, ſhave their heads. 

In other parts of Yemen, all men, 
even the Schiechs, preſerve their 
hair, wrap it in a handkerchief, and 
knot it up behind; caps and tur- 
bans are not in uſe there. Some 
of the highlanders keep their. hair, 
long and looſe, and bind the head. 
with ſmall cords, | ; 
„ Every body, without excep- 
tion, wears the beard of its natu- 
ral length; but the Arabs keep 
tKeir muſtachios very ſhort. In 
the highlands of Yemen, where few 
ſtrangers are ever ſeen, it is dif- 
graceful to appear without a beard. 
Our ſervant wore only his muſta- 
chios; and thoſe good highlanders 
fancied that we had ſhaven bim by 
way of puniſhment for ſome fault; 
„% The Turks, on the contrary, 
ſhave their beards, and keep only 
their muſtachios long. Among 
this nation, the beard is an enſign 
of honour and dignity ; and there- 
fore the ſlaves and domeſtic ſer- 
vants of great men are obliged to 
keep themſelves cloſe ſhaven, 


The Perſians wear long muſtachio 


and 
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and clip their beards in an aukward 


enough faſhion. The #urdes ſhave 


their beards, but preſerve their 
muſtachios, with a liſt of hair upon 
each cheek. " Wee 

« The Arabians have all black 
beards. Some old men, when their 
beards are whitened by time, dye 
them red; but this practice is ge- 
nerally diſapproved. The Perſians 
blacken their beards, although na- 
turally black, and continue to do 
ſo, till a very advanced age. Tur- 


. Kiſh gravity could not endure the 


nſe of this faſhion of ornament. 
Some young noblemen are indeed 
beginning to imitate this Perſian 
mode, in order to diſguiſe the white- 
neſs of their beards ; for this colour 
of their hair is more common in 
Turkey than in the ſouthern regions 
of Aſia. A white beard is thought 
by the Turks to be very unbecom- 
Ing for a man of rank. 

« When Turks, who have had 
themſelves ſhaven in their youth, 
determine upon ſuffering their 
beards to grow, they obſerve the 
ceremony of pronouncing a fatha, 
which is conſidered as a vow to 
preſerve their hair untouched by a 
razor through the reſt of life. The 
Mahometans perhaps — * as 
ſome travellers have repreſented, 


that angels occupy their beards. 


It is at leaſt certain, that a man 
who cuts his beard, after having 
once determined to preſerve it long, 
is ſeverely puniſhed for, the breach 
of his vow. At Baſra, he would 
be condemned to receive three 
hundred blows with a ſtick, but 
might indeed, for a round ſum, eſ- 
cape the puniſument. An inhabi- 
tant of that city, wao had, twelve 
years before I viſited it, ſhaven 

imſelf in a drunken fit, fled to In- 
dia, and durſt never return, for 


fear of the diſgrace, and the puniſh, | 


ment, which he had merited both 
by his ſhaving and his drunkennef,, 

The Jews, through all the 
Eaſt, preſerve their beards iron 
their youth. They wear the beard 
not in the ſame form as the Muf. 
ſulmans and Chriſtians, ſhaving 
none of it about the temples aud 
the ears. To diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves ſtill more from the reſt of 
mankind, they re'ain two tus of 
hair hanging overtheir ears. Theſe 
2 of Arabia reſemble tho 01 

oland; only they have a. more 
decent and leſs beggarly a. 
They dare not wear the ty Zan, 
but are obliged to content lam 
ſelves with a ſmall bonne, Nei. 
ther are they ſuffered io «els in 
any colour but blue; all their 
clothes are of blue cloth. They 
are alſo forbidden the e ot the 
rambea. 

« As there are many Saria 
ſettled in Arabia, I ſhall add a tew 
words reſpecting their drets. It 
conſiſts of a turban of a particular 
form, a piece of linen upon the 
ſhoulders, another piece of linen 
fixed by .a ſtring about their loins, 
and ſlippers. Some alſo wear over 
theſe pieces of dreſs a long white 
robe, which plaits upon the haun- 
ches, and fits cloſe upon the body 
and the arms. Theſe Indians uſed to 
dreſs entirely in -white; but they 
received ſome years ſince, an order 
from Sana, enjoining them to wear 
red clothes. To obtain a diſpen- 
ſation from this change of dres, 
they. paid a conſiderable ſum to the 
Imam, and the order was revoked, 
They were ſoon. after enjoined, by 
another edict, to wear a red, inſtead 
of a white turban ; but, not chooſe- 
ing to buy off in this inſtance, they 
obeyed, and now wear a red turban, 
with the reſt of their dreſs white. 
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«#DILIDULGERID, in the part 
x I have travelled through, is 
edited by a * known by the 

general name © Monſelemines. 
They differ in their religion and cuſ- 
„ons from the Moors their neigh- 
| tours, and from the Mongearts, 
'. WW inhabitants of the Deſert. This 
wriation however is hardly per- 
ceptible, The parts that confine. 
on Morocco fallow the cuſtoms of 


in tat empire, unleſs in one ſingular 

r particular. They that are in the vici- 

* nity of the Deſert, and do not turn 

ae their attention to trade, adhere more 
cloſely to the prejudices of their 

* nation, 

1 


« This Arabian tribe, no doubt, 
lerives its origin and name from the 
ſectaries of Moſeilama, a cotempo- 
my of the great prophet. They 
have the fame love of liberty as 
the ancient Arabs, and follow, in 
all reſpets, the cuſtoms of the 
people who lived in the remoter 
ages. Like the Mahometans, they 
tave the greateſt reſpe& for the 
prophet, but they are far from be- 
leving that he was infallible; that 
his 2 are all inſpired by 
Cod, that their will is 3 law, and 
that it is impaſſible to be a good 
Mahometan, without glving Faith 
to ſuch ideas. 

This nation, in the part waſli- 
ed by the Atlantic, occupies a 
ſpace of land of various qualities, 
om about twenty leagues from 
Croix de Barbarie to the diſtance 
of about thirty beyond Cape Non. 
he limits of their poſſeſhons are 
indicated by loft Ae, laced 


i diſant intervals towards the De- 
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to the Coaſt of Arzica, 
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by Meſſrs. Saucrier and 


ſert. This they have done as they 


have thought fit, the inhabitants of 
the Deſert never interfering, and 
even inhabiting, unmoleſted by any - 
body, the ſpots where the pillars 
ſtand. ; | 
Some people pretend that theſe 
columns were erected by the em- 
erors of Morqcco, to mark the 
ounds of their empire. However 
it may be, the country is inhabited 
by an aſſemblage of true Arabs, 
deſcended from the ancient Arabs, 


and of fugitive Moors from the 


empire of Morocco. 

The government is republican, 
They defend themſelves with great 
courage, chooſe new chiefs every 
year, and paſs for invincible in the 
eyes of the Moors, as well on ac- 
count of the difficulty of penetrat- 
ing into their country, ſurrounded 
as it is on every ſide by ſteep and 
arid mpuntains, as from their cou- 
rage, and the obſtinate reſiſtance 
they oppoſe to the efforts of their 
enemies, 

This nation, more civilized than 
thoſe that inhabitt he Deſert, is not 
for ever wandering from region to 
region; but is ſettled in towns that 
are all ſituated upon the declivity of 
hills, Their houſes are built of 
ſtone and earth, and are of a con- 
ſtruction ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Moors; they are low, and covered 
with terraſſes that are laid ſloping. 
to carry off the water. The heavy 
rains that prevail in this country 
for three months of the year, are 

eatly prejudicial to this kind of 
— inſomuch that they 
are obliged to change their abode 


every 
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every fifteen or twenty. years. The 
towns are inhabited by the artiſans, 


and opulent people, as well as by the 


Jews, who are occupied in a variety 
of work. The Monſelemines have 
moſques, where they aſſemble to 
pray on Fridays. Although that 

ay is conſecrated to religious du- 
ties, it does not prevent them from 
working: it is the day of their prin- 


cipal market, when the country 


people and Arabs of the Deſert re- 
pair thither to trade. There are 
public ſquares for the ſale of mer- 
chandiſe, the inhabitants alone hav- 
ing little ſhops to expoſe their 
wr to ſale. As to the others, 
they merely ſpread them out upon 
the ne: f any diſputes ariſe, 
the old men judge without appeal, 
and the ſuit is immediately termi- 
nated. . x 
More induſtrious and more Ja- 
borious than their neighbours, the 
Monſclemine nation cultivates the 
earth, The chief of each family 
having choſen the groung that ap- 
ch to him moſt proper, they 
ightly turn up the ſurface of the 
earth with a kind of crook, and 
then throw in the ſeed. They take 
care to ſurround the field with 
buſhes, to Indicate the ſpot that has 
been cultivated, and to keep off the 
cattle of the wandering Arabs, The 
crop is ripe three months after the 
ſowing of the ſeed, generally at the 
end ol March: they cut their corn 
at about ſix inches from the ear, 
and make it up into little bundles. 
Every body then goes to work from 
morning till night without inter- 
miſſion. The corn is brought be - 
fore the tent, threſhed, winnowed, 
and then laid by. As ſoon as the 
harveſt is over they ſet fire to the 
ſtraw that remains ſtanding, and. 
abandon tlie field for two or three 
ears. 


Their method of keeping their 
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corn is * ſimilar to that of the 
inhabitants of BarbaryS They make 
for the purpoſe a great hole in the 
earth, in the form of the fruſtum of a 


cone, and fill it with wood, to wiich. 


they ſet fire: this operation over, they 
clean the cavity, and, there depofit 
the half-winnowed corn : they then 
take ſtrong planks, lay them cloſe 
to one another, and cover the whole 
with earth. By theſe means. it is 
rendered impoſlible to cut off their 
ſupplies in time of war, the enemy 
marching, without knowing it, over 
heaps of corn. 

„The inhabitants of the plain 
make a ſtop in ſeed-time, and re. 
turn at the moment of the harveſt: 
every one knows the ſpot he has 
cultivated, and reaps the crop. 
When they have done ſo, they lay 
by the corn in the manner I have 
juſt mentioned, and go wandering 
about. in all directions with their 
cattle, only taking with them what 
is abfolutely neceſſary. When 
they find that their ſtock 1s nearly 
exhauſted, ſeveral individuals, well 
armed, ſet off with their camels, and 
$0 to the magazines of the horde to 
fetch a ſupply. Every one ſhares 
in proportion to the number of men 
he employed in labouring for the 
common advantage. 

“The laws of hoſpitality are ge. 
nerally obſerved among the wan- 
dering tribes; and here, as in the 
Deſert, the traveller pays nothing 
for his entertainment. It is not the 
ſame in the towns, where the mul- 
titude of ſtrangers that frequent the 
market, oblige them to exact pay - 
ment, otherwiſe the inhabitants 
would ever be poor, fince on the 
market days, and thoſe of aſſembly, 
they would have an infinite num- 
ber of aliens to ſupport. As to 
lodgings, the country Arabs always 


ſleep upon the terraſſes in the open 
air, the inhabitants permitting * 
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the WY bot their kinſmen, friends, or chiefs 
jake of hordes, to enter their houſes, 
the The negro flaves belonging to 
ofa them, carefully examine the num- 
ich ber of perfons that aſk tor victuals, 
hey gre it them at the door according 
ot o their number, adding a ſufficient 
hen quantity of water to quench their 


ofe WW thirſt. There is a 5 yard for 
the horſes; but unleſs their maſters 


fay all night, nothing is given 


of barley are diſtributed to each 
horſe at the cloſe of the day, and 
that is all they get for four and 
twenty hours. I have dwelt a little 
upon this article ; becauſe when I 
lived with Hali Laze, to whole 
houſe the country people uſed to 
come for food, I have ſeen all this 


ay put in practice ſeveral times. 

re « Thoſe who reſide in the towns 
0 tave in general no cattle, but pro- 
ir fels ſome trade, ſuch as weaver, 


ſhoemaker, goldſmith, potter, &c. 
The principal ones, however, do 
ndt apply to any of theſe occupa- 
tions. They have a great many 
cows, horſes, camels, ſheep, goats, 
and poultry of every kind: their 
negroes have a great deal of work to 
do, and are harſhly treated. Thoſe 
vho tend the cattle are undoubtedly 
the-moſt happy ; but thoſe who 
ae kept at home for domeſtic oc- 
cupations, have much to undergo. 
They muſt take care of the repairs 
of the building, ſupply the houſe 
with wood and water, and prepare 
tie corn. The negreſſes reduce it 
to meal, making uſe for that pur- 
poſe of ſtone mills, like thoſe that 
we uſed in France to grind pepper 
ad muſtard: they alſo dreſs the 
"ittuals, and are inceſſantly em- 
Pojed from morning to night. 

be negro ſhepherd, on the con- 
ary, knows no care but that of 
tis flock; always finds his repaſt 
Rady, js well Cloathed and well 
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them. When they do, three pounds 
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armed; and has a little retreat for 
himſelf and his family. 

„This country is well peopled, 
and would be more fo, but for the 
continual wars its inhabitants are 
obliged to ſupport againſt the Em- 
peror of Morocco. It is improperly 


ſaid that this nation is in rebellion © 


againſt him; for they never were his 
ſubjects. When a Mooriſh army 
takes the field, the inhabitants of 
Bilidulgerid, who have many of 
their countrymen ſettled in the 
Morocco dominions, are ſpeedi| 
appriſed; hold themſelves prepar 
and all the inhabitarits of the coun- 
try cantons being well mounted, 
tizey compole formidable bodies of 
cavalry, take poſſeſſion of the paſſes, 
and maiſacre without mercy any 
troops that may have the temerity 
to adventure within them. No 
wriſoners are made on either fide. 
The women and the ſlaves, eſcorted 
by a ſufficient number of warriors 
for their defence, quit their habita- 
tions, and retire to the interior parts 
of the country; ſometimes they even 
retire to the Deſert. The liderry 
theſe people enjoy, encourages them 
to ſupport the greateſt fatigue. 
They conſider it as the firſt of all 
bleflings, and fight to the laſt ex- 
tremity to preſerve their rights. 
The trade between Barbary and 
Zaara, of which they have the ex- 
cluſive poſieſſion, renders them opu - 
lent, and accordingly they — 
to hold out, and terminate the war 
to advantage. As this country is 
the retreat of the rich Moors, who 
with to withdraw from the Empe- 
ror's tyrannic ſway, they have al- 
ways many among them, who moy 
acquainted with the Mooriſh cul. 
toms, enable them by their coun- 
ſels to guard againft all ſurpriſe. 
There is no danger of their being 
betrayed by thele fugitives, who 
have been plundered and con- 
5 | demned 
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demned to death in their own 
country. So far from it, they al- 
ways fight with obſtinacy; and ra- 
ther chooſe to die with their arms 
in their hands, than to let them- 
ſelves be taken, and executed be- 
fore the eyes of the whole nation. 

„The Monfdlemibe, richer than 
any of the people that inhabit the 
provinces ſubje& to the dominion 
of Morocco, is always well clothed 
and well armed. He pays no tri- 
bute, enjoys the fruit of his labour 
and of his commerce; and havin 
nothing to contribute to the charges 
of the ſtate, every thingohe can ac- 

uire is his own. There is this dif- 
Terence between the fugitive Moors 
and the natives, that the latter are 
always armed, whether reſiding in 
the country, reſorting to the mar- 
kets, preſent at the aſſemblies of the 
nation, or paying viſits: the fugi- 
tive Moors, on the contrary, even 
be they princes, never bear arms 
but in the country, when they take 
the field. 

The women are no more ſlaves 
than thoſe of Zaara. Thoſe of the 
towns remain in a kind of ſeraglio, 
each man having as many as he can 
maintain. The moſt reſpected are 
they who bear male children. Al- 
though their apartment is diſtinct 
from that of the men, admittance 
to them is not forbidden. They 
are well clothed, and the huſband 
not being jealous, they may be ſeen, 
may walk about the town and viſit 
their friends. When they go out 
they have a veil, which covers 
them entirely, but which is uſeleſs, 
nay, eyen inconvenient, fince they 
take it off, whenever they meet any 
one to whom they wiſh to ſpeak. 
They are more humane than thoſe 
of Zaara, and are not like them for 
ever liable to blows. They think 
it is poſſible for their huſbands to 
love them, without giving them 
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ſuch ſolid proofs of their fondneſs, 
Their nails and face they paint with 
red and yellow, and ſtain the edges 
of their eye-lids with black. When 
they paint only one fide of their 
face, .they have no communication 
with the men; a cuſtom that iz 
common to all theſe nations, even 
to thoſe who inhabit the banks of 
the Niger. | 
6 The children are brought up 
with the greateſt care; but they 
have not, hke thoſe of Zaara, any 
proofs of courage to give to bs 
confidered as men. Age alone, 
their dexterity in the management 
of their horſes and arms, and their 
labour in harveſt time, fuffice, 
When they marry, a portion is 
given them, conſiſting of apparel, 
arms, aud cattle; and they after- 
wards become whatever their in- 
duſtry or opportunities may permit. 
Thoſe who have a knowledge of 
their religion turn prieſts, marry as 
well as the reſt, and practiſe all the 
exerciſes of their countrymen. 
They are, however, more reſpected, 
and in their old age become the 
Judges of the nation. If they meet 
with misfortunes they are ſupport- 
ed, whereas thoſe who are not of 
that holy profeſſion, find no re- 
ſource but in their induftry, in the 
plunder for which they adventure 
on the territory of their — — 
the Moors, or in the profit of the 
caravans. | 

The horſemen are more reſpect- 


ed than the reſt, having no employ- 


ment but the uſe of arms, and be- 
ing for ever in the practice of it, 
both in peace and war. In the 
field they behave courageoufly ; in 
time of peace they exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the management of their 
horſes, and in a variety of military 
evolutions. They alſo eſcort the 
cara vans, for which ſervice they re. 
ceive pay, being obliged to buy — 
r 
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hep their horſes themſelves, Tb 

xe eaſily known; for being almo 
lars on horſeback, and wearing 
10 boots, they have a callous lump 
on that part of the leg that comes 
n contact with the iron of the ſtir- 
wp. Theſe people are the moſt 
formidable robbers in the world : 
they ruſh with unequalled rapidity 
on thoſe they mean to plunder, and 
vithout giving them time to ſtand 
on their defence, carry off every 
thing that comes in their way. 
Their horſes, which they break in 
an admirable manner, and for the 
wants of which they are always 
able to provide, are the beſt in ex- 
tence, They are taken the greateſt 
care of, know their maſter, are obe- 
lient to his voice, and will not bear 
to be backed by any other man. 

« The chief, in time of war, is 
choſen  indiſcriminately from a- 
mong the natives, or the fugitive 
Moors, His authority laſts no 
longer than the campaign; but 
during that time it is abſolute, 
When it is expired, he gives an ac- 
count of his actions to the old men 
alembled, and is rewarded or pu- 
niſked, according to his ſucceſs or 
lis conduct. His ſucceſſor is then 
appointed, and he ſerves in the 
amy, undiſtinguiſhed from the 
common maſs of individuals. 

« Theſe people have a chief 
prieſt, whom they treat with a re- 
ſpect bordering on admiration. His 
name is Sidy Mohammet Mouſſa, 
and his ordinary reſidence at about 
fifteen leagues from Cape Non, 
near the town called Illeric. Al- 
though this man has no troops at 
his command, he is nevertheleſs 
the moſt powerful of all Africa 
bis authority is indeed without 
bounds, If he order war to be 
made upon the emperor of Moroc- 
bo, war is proclaimed : if he wiſh 
u to ceaſe, the war is at an end. 


Though he has no property of his 
own, every thing is at his diſpoſal. 
Every family makes him a yearly 
preſent, vying with one another in 
the richneſs ot the gift. He admi- 
niſters juſtice to every Js 4 ſub- 


mits all accuſations to his council, 


and a few days after, pronounces a 
definitive ſentence, He requires 
nothing from any body, and yet all 
are inclined to give. Widely dit- 
ferent in his principles and con- 
duct from the emperor of Moroc- 
co, he does not pretend to be in- 
"uu by the prophet; nor has he 
the audacity to make his people 
believe ſo; he liſtens on the con- 
trary to the advice of the wiſe and 
experienced, and gives judgment 
in conformity with their opinions, 
His dominion extends over all the 
nations of Bilidulgerid and Zaara. 
The very Moors reſpe& him; and 
the emperor himſelf, all-powerful 
as he is, has never dared to make 
an attack on this man's authority, 
nor to ſend his troops towards t 
place he inhabits. This ought to 
convince him that the authori 
which proceeds from the love of 
the people, is a thoufand times 
greater than that conferred by ter- 
ror, or a warlike force. 

The Jews, diſperſed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, live 
only in the towns, and never culti- 
vate the earth, although much re- 
mains unoccupied. They all turn 
their attention to trade, work in a 
variety of ways, and are obliged to 

urchaſe the neceſſaries of life. 
his nation, among the Monſe- 
lemines, is what the ſlave is in Bar- 
bary. They are made to work ac- 


cording to the pleaſure of the 


Arabs, nor are they even allowed 


the wretched liberty of complain- 


ing. A Jew never carries arms: 
if he had the misfortune to do ſo 
and ſhould defend himſelf againſt 
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an Arab, he would be puniſhed 
with death; the vengeance may 
even extend to his family. The 
free exerciſe of their religion is 
however left them, which, joined to 
the avarice that deſcends from one 
eneration to another of this wan- 
8 ation, makes them ſuffer 
all the \adignities that a man of 
the leaſt feeling would revolt at. 
Different from their neigh- 
bours, the Mongearts and the 
Moors, the Monſelemines never en- 
dea vour to make proſelytes. When 
they have a Chriſtian ſlave, they 
treat him with humanity, let him 
want for nothing, and put him to 
no painful taſk, Money, their 
darling idol, is the cauſe of this in- 
dulgence. They deteſt, the Chriſ- 
tians, but they love money; and 
fear that the ill treatment of their 
ſlaves might occaſion their ſickneſs 
or death, and thus rob them of the 
expected ranſom: it is to money 
that the Chriſtians, whoſe evil ſtar 
conducts them to that country, 
owe the little comfort they experi- 
ence there. oo 
Among the Mongearts, a Chriſ- 
tian who ſhould chaunt the prayer, 
or ſuffer circumciſion, would have 
his liberty and the rank of ci- 


tizen; the family to which he might 


have belonged, would give him 
cattle to enable him to live like 
them. A Chriſtian at Morocco, 
whoſe curioſity ſhould carry him 
within a moſque, would be put to 
death, or forced to aſſume the tur- 
ban. But among ,the Monſele- 
mines he would have nothing to 
fear; money there takes the lead of 
religion ; they would content them- 
ſelves with turning him out, with- 
out even giving him a blow; but 
they woul 4 him pay as much 

as his means might it. 
« Among the Moors, a Chriſtian 
who ſhould be caught with a wo- 
4 
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man of the nation, would be forced 
to tura Mahometan to avoid death: 
but among the Monſelemines the 
woman alone is puniſhed. Sbe i 
put into a ſack, and thrown into 
the ſea: the Chriſtian has nothing 
to apprehend ; money is his ſay; 
our. 

« If in a diſpute, a Chriſtian 
ſlave defend himſelf againſt hi 
maſter, the crime is puniſhed with 
death among the neighbouring na- 
tions; but among the Monſele- 
mines it remains unpuniſhed, or is 
at moſt repaid with a few ſtripes, 
The money expected for his ran- 
ſom protects him: that is the touch- 
ſtone that puts every thing to the 
proof. 

« If an Arab kill a Jew, or a 
man of his own nation, a ſmall 
fine to the Jew's family faves 
him; but he is obliged to pay a 
large ſum to that of the Arab, 
This inſatiable thirſt of gold is the 
more inconceivable, as the inhabi- 
tants of theſe countries hardly 
make any uſe of it. They hoard it 
up with care, and often deny 
themſelves the neceſſaries of lite, 
rather than ſpend the ſmalleſt piece 
of money: when a father of a fa- 
mily dies, although he has accumu- 
lated a great deal during his lite, 
none is ever found among his et- 
fects; he has buried it in the earth 
unknown to every body. He 
hopes, no doubt, to be the better 
for it after his death, and to be re- 
ſpected in the other world, ac- 
cording to the quantity of ſpecie he 
ſhall have had in his potleſfion. 
Miſers ſhould go to that country; 
they would there learn means of 
economy that would ſhew them, 
that in compariſon with the Arabs, 
they are perfect prodigals. 

« The Mongearts have not near 
ſo great a luſt for gold or filver: 
they employ thoſe metals wy 
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wake trinkets for their women, 
when they procure any by a ſhip- 
wreck or the ſale of their produc- 
tions; and will willingly exchange 
it for gunpowder or other articles 
uſeful to their exiſtence, or pleaſing 
to their fancy: | 
The country of the Monſele- 
mines is very fertile, producing all 
the neceſſaries of life, almoſt with- 
out cultivation. The plains are 
watered by an infinite number of 
ſtreams that 2 0 orcs 
date, and almond. trees 
_ TY, have alfo large 
quantities of oil, wax, and tobacco, 
which they ſell at the public mar- 
kets, the merchandize of the country 
being carried to Mogador. Very 
— grapes are cultivated in the 
gardens, are dried by the Arabs, 
Te converted into brandy by the 
ews 


habitants to live better than thoſe 
of Zaara : in the country, however 


N 
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6 This abundance enables the in- | 


their ity a ches that of 
the Deſert 2 2 Arabs of 
Zaara are often obliged for want 
of corh to content themſelves with 
milk, ſo the Monſelemines, that 
they may not make ſuch frequent 
viſits to their magazines, eat only 
in the evening. In the towns they 
live well, — * two meals a day, 
one at about ten o'clock, and the 
other at the ſetting of the ſun, which 
gives a great deal of occupation to 
the negreſſes; for they are almoſt 
inceffantly employed in grinding 
the corn, and dreſſing the victuals. 
The inhabitants of the ſmall towns 


alſo ſleep in a more comfortable 


manner; they ſpread mats on the 
floor of their apartments, make uſe 
of linen, and reſt quietly, without 
n to the night air. 

„Their ways of treating wounds 
and diſeaſes are preciſely the ſame 
as thoſe of the inhabitants of the 
Deſert.” 
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zome ACCOUNT of the BUGGESSES, Inhabitants of the Iſland 


[From Fonzzer's Voyage from Calcurra to the Max ouI Azcar- 


1 


PELAGO, &C.] | 


«THE i, cv general are 
1 2 high-Ipirited people; the 
will not bear ill uſage. They are alſo 
great merchants : their prows, called 
paduakan go as far weſt as At- 
cheen, Salengore, and Queda, being 
a! numerous, where in 1763 they 


took many Chulia ſhips, I never 


learnt truly how the affair was, 
but the gentle Indoſtaner of Porto 
Novo, where the Chulias of Queda 
E fit out, reſiſted but faintly 
the bold Buggeſs. They deſerve 
the character given of Malays in 
general, by monſieur Poivre, in his 


travels of a Philoſopher, © fond 
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of adventures, emigration, and 


capable of undertaking the moſt 
dangerous enterprizes. The word 
Buggeſs has become amongſt Eu- 
ropeans conſonant to a ſoldier in 
8 of India, as ſepoy is in the 
weſt. | 

The Dutch, in their quarrels 
with the Buggeſſes have always 
played off one power againſt an- 


other, and have long loft all con- 


tidence with the natives in general. 
They keep what they potſeſs on 


Celebes chiefly, on account of its 


ing the weſt frontier to the Spice 
Iſlands, and ſeem afraid of extend- 
E ing 
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ing their commerce ſo much as 
they might, for fear of innovation 
of ſentiment _— the natives ; 


or, rather, wiſh to diſcourage their 
commercial exertions, which for- 


merly were very conſiderable. 
There are many other entrances to 
the Spice Iflands, beſides Salayer 
Strait (the Bu 
Dutch generally have cruiſers, and 
the Buggeſſes often find their way 
there in ſpite of their vigilance. 
« have ſeen, 25 years ago, 15 
| yore at a time, at Bencoolen, 
loaded with a mixt cargo of ſpices, 


| wax, caſſia, ſandle wood, dollars, 
and the cloths of Celebes called 
emb ar ' 


6, Dutch have alſo the ad- 


' dreſs to make the 
them on Celebes, not only main- 
taĩn themſelves, but produce a clear 
profit, from trade and tribute, in 
| bn, Wax, rice, ſago, ſlaves, &c. 
The 


ments with the cloths of Indoſtan, 
at 334 advance on the prime coſt ; 
, whatever theſe cloths ſell for more 
is the profit of their ſervants; they 
alſo Kl 


cloth, fine Bengal coſſaes and hum- 
mums, and much iron, ſteel, and 
cutlery, as has been ſaid. | 
The inhabitants of Celebes are 
very induſtrious, weaving a deal of 
cotton cloth, generally cambays, 
which they export to all Malay 


countries; it is red chequered and 


mixed with blue; they alſo make 
beautiful ſilk belts, in which they 
fix their creſſes. m_— 
 - #.Qn the coaſt of Coromandel 
they make a cloth in imitation of 
_ cambays, not ſo well wove, but of 
; _ colours, called the'charw (a 
colour). The Buggeſſes alſo 
often import cotton from the iſland 
Bally, both raw and ſpun into yarn, 
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eroons) where the 


often wore like a ſaſh gathered up 


places held by 


preme government of Bata- 
via ſupplies the different ſettle- 
they have been obliged, 
lay a heavy duty on that article, as 


. tations from Indoſtan, and of cam- 
a great deal of Bengal 
0 gy ona blue and white 


tain tree 


Bombay. In Europe we build re- 


At Bally they do not underſtand 
cking cotton, as at Bombay, but 
uff it into baſkets. 

The Buggeſs cambay, though 
only one garment, which ſhrowds 
from head to heel when the wearer 
ſleeps, is often ſold from ſix to ten 
Spaniſh dollars a piece: ſome are | 
fine as cambric, very ſtrong wove, 
but dull coloured: being chequer. 
ed, it much refembles tartan, and 


on one fhoulder over a tight waiſt. 
coat, and breeches that reach within 
a ſpan of the knee, Altogether a 
Buggeſs refembles much a Scotch 
bioNlander, when the ends of the 
plaid art ſewed together; his arms 
are, ſword, lance, dagger (durk) and 
target, ſometimes a muſquet aud 
bayonet, or blunderbuſs, inſtead of 
the lance ; but then he is attended 
by a lad, who, himſelf armed, car- 
ries ſeveral lances, > 

« Their exportation to Ben- 
coolen, of cambays, is fuch that 


lately, to 


it interfered with our own impor- 


bays and lungys from Bengal. The 
Buggeſſes alſo manufacture, from 
the inner bark of a fmall tree, a 
kind of paper, in which they wrap 
their fine cambays ; they often dye 
this paper of various colours, and 
export much of it eyen to Manilla, 
and various other places: it re- 
ſembles the Otaheité clothing. 
They build their padua lan 
(which in general we call prows 2! 
Bencoolen) very tight, by dowling 
the planks together, as coopers do 
the parts that form the head of a 
caſk, and putting the bark of a cer- 
1 between, which ſwells, 
and then fit timbers to the planks, 
as at Bombay, but do not rabvet 
(as it is called) the planks, as at 
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rerſely ; we ſet up the timbers 1 
1nd fit the planks to them after- 
yards; the eſt never exceeds 
fry tons; they are bigoted to old 
nodels and fixtures in fitting their 
reſſels. 

« The paduakans have their bow 
bwered or cut down in a v 
wwkward manner; a bulk head is 
niled a good way abaft the ſtem, to 
keep off the ſea, and the fore part 
; ſo low as to be often under water; 


of wind, not being decked. 

* % They make fire-arms, but an- 
not make gun locks; they 4lſo caſt 
{mall braſs guns, which tzey call 
ratakha, and are curious in filla- 
gee work, both in gold and ſilver: 
the larger rantakka is about 6 feet 
long, and carries a half pound ball, 
like marſhal Saxe's amuſette. They 


roper, where they are ex in 
— them. s 25 

At a place called Kyly or 
Kyela, — of Macaſſar, and in 
the Mandar diviſion, there is ſaid to 
be a ſpacious harbour; there are 
alſo faid to be ſome hills free from 
wood, and covered with graſs, near 
the harbour, and many ſheep are 
bred there: this is unuſual in a Ma- 
lay country, where trees in general 
lave pofſeſſion of the ſoil, and ſheep 
xe therefore univerſally ſcarce, 
Goats much more plenty, 

There are two or three har- 
bours on the eaſt coaſt of Celebes, 
and two on the north coaſt, Koan- 

and Amoran, as I am told; 

but I never was in any place but 

Macaſſar Road, Bontyn, and Bulo- 

ny where there are no har- 
urs | 


„The Malays write their lan- 
guage in the Arabic character from 
night to left, The Buggeſſes write 
their language in a character pecu- 
lar to themſelves, ſomething Like 
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they are unfit to encounter a gale . 


was admiral of his ſov 


many rantakkas from Borneo 


own language, which 


(67] 


the Rejang and Batta on Sumatra, 
as we do from left to right, of 
which Mr. Marſden has given a 
ſpecimen, Navarette, who viſited 
Macaſlar in 1650, ſays they had a 
— of European books. I take 
m to de a very ancient people 
but whoſe hiſtory is loſt; — Eat 
the many Buggeſſes I have con- 
verſed witn, ſeemed all to be of 
that opmion, and told me many 
ſtories of a former great king, called 
Rajah Lout, (king of the ſea) who 
uſurped the throne of Goa, He 
ign's fea 
forces, and ſucceeded in dethron- 
ing his maſter about 200 years 
ago. The Buggeſſes on the ſea 
coaſt univerſally ſpeak the Malay 
tongue, and they have many Malay 
phraſes in their la even 
whole ſentences. | 
They are fond of ſea charts; I 
have given many to certain No- 
quedas (commanders of Prows) for 
which they were oe teful, and 
often wrote names 0 places in their 
read to them 
on the charts; and they were al. 
ways very inquiſitive about Eu- 
rope, and Neegree Telinga (Indoſ- 
tan). Their prows have not yet 
croſſed the Bay of Bengal, what - 
ever they may do hereafter, whilſt, 
doubtleſs, Arabian ſhips from the 
gulfs found their way to Celebes, 
as well as to Camfoo (the city of 
Arabian traders), which was, per - 
haps, Canton, long before 2 
ſage round the Cape was diſco. 


vered; and in thoſe days, before 
Dutch oppreſſion, the Buggeſſes 


certainly traded largely to moſt of 
the eaſtern iſlands in their own ma- 
nufactures, and held many of them 
in ſubjeftion. The Dutch made 
peace with Bu in 1667, 
on condition they ſhould expel all 
the Portugueſe. | 

4 The laws of the inhabitants o 
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Celebes are adminiſtered accord- 
ing to old cuſtoms handed down 
from their anceſtors, and retained 
in the memory of their old men 
(Oran Tuo), and many are com- 
mitted to writing in Goa, Warjou, 
Bony, and Mandar, and conſidered 
as the law of the land; in dubious 
caſes they refer to the Koran, if 
applicable. 

« Their religion is Mahometan, 
with this laudable cuſtom, if a man 
marries his equal, he takes but one 
wife; if below him, he may take 
four. I have been told by ſeveral 
Buggeſſes, that ſail in their 
. pa uakans to the northern parts of 

New-Holland, poſſibly Carpentaria 
Bay, to gather ſwallow (biche de 
mer), which they ſell tu the annual 

hina junk at Macaſlar ; they ſay 


o, gold is to be got there. I. 


make no doubt but that our ſettle - 
ments in New-Holland will ſoon 
be viſited by Buggeſſes, when the 
Engliſh extend from port Jackſon 
further north into a warm climate. 

« When I was at Paſſir, in the 
= 1772, on my way to Balam- 

ngan with John Herbert, eſq. we 
found it a place of great trade, with 
two fathoms water on the muddy 
bar of a river which led up to the 
town forty-five miles; the tide 
running a good way up above the 
town, which confifted of about 
3» wooden houſes on the north 

of the river, moſtly inhabited 
by Buggeſſes, all of them mer- 
* The fultan, a Malay 
prince, had his houſe and wooden 
fort on the ſouth fide, a very little 
way from the river. 

« Whilſt the Hon. Company's 
ſhip Britannia lay about 15 miles 
off the river's mouth, in fix fathoms 

. mudddy ground, Mr. Herbert, and 
moſt of the gentlemen who came 
with him from Bencoolen, civil 
and military, about twelve or four- 


china plates, 
. benches on each fide were placed 
for a great number of expected 


Some Account of the Bvocnurs,” 


teen in number, went up to town 
They were received by Buggeſſe 
and a few king's guards, who b 
firing of muſquetoons, &c. ({mal 
arms) as is their cuſtom, though i 
an irregular way, did our chief 
what honour y could. We 
were then lodged by the king's or 
der, in a decent houſe, on the op- 
_ ſide of the river to where 
ved in his wooden fort. Nex 
day Mr. Herbert and ſeveral gentle. 
men waited on the ſultan. On the 
th day after our arrival we were 
all to dine with the ſultan by invi. 
tation, The head-man of the Bug. 
geſſes, whoſe name was Teroway, 
and ſeveral of his nation, was allo 
invited, We accordingly repaired 
to the palace on the day appointed 
about noon, in hopes of meeting 
the Buggeſſes, but not one ap- 
A long table was ſpread 
in the European manner, with 
nives and forks, and 


gueſts. After waiting a conſider- 
able time, and no Buggeſs, nor 
even meſlage from them, appear- 
ing, the ſultan fat down at the head 

the table with ſeveral of his 
courtiers and relations on his left 
hand, whilſt Mr. Herbert and the 
Englifh gentlemen fat on his right 
hand. The ſultan ſpoke; but little; 
a. very good dinner was provided, 
and amongſt many difhes of fiſt 


and fowl, there was ſome excellent 


mutton, that, as I was told, came 
from Kyly, on the oppoſite coaſt 
of Cel At dinner, we Chril- 
tians drank wine which Mr. Her- 


bert had provided: the ſultan and 


Malays ſherbet, -and. ſome 
of them a very little wine. At fix 
o'clock, after drinking tes and cof. 
fee, we took leave, each forming 


his own conjecture. 


« Next day we heard there 2 
a 
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i miſunderſtanding between the 
ſultan and the Buggeſſes about the 
collection of port duties, the latter 
piſting on what for many years 
they had enjoyed, and for which 
they had always defended the free- 
dom of the port from Dutch influ- 
ence. At this time we had landed 
many bales of long cloth white and 
blue, iron and lead, from the Bri- 
annia, which Mr. Edward Coles, 
the appointed reſident, was diſ- 
poling of, Mr. Herbert, however, 
took the alarm, and went on board 
the Britannia, at the ſame time ſent 
me to reconnoitre the little Parter- 
noſters, a group of 13 ſmall iſlands 
already mentioned. 

« was about four days gone, 
and on my return found that three 
days after Mr. Herbert went on 
board the Britannia, Teroway, a 
Buggeſs orancayo, and his men had 
lurrounded the ſultan's fort, and 
forced him to leave Paſſir, and 
retire to another river about 100 
miles ſouth of it. He was allowed 
to take ' with him all his property 
without the leaſt reſtraint, I was 
next day ſent on ſhore by Mr. 
Herbert to bring off the Com- 
pany's goods. I found the greateſt 
tranquillity in the place, as if no- 
thing had happened, notwithſtand- 
ing the recent revolution. 

« Teroway behaved with the 
geateſt civility to Mr. Coles and 
myſelf, and lamented our intended 
departure, Mr, Coles, after ſend- 
ng off the Company's goods, em- 
barked on the Britannia, by Mr. 
Herbert's poſitive order, though 
much againſt his own opinion and 
wiſhes, as at this very time a num- 


der of Bu ggels prows entered the 


we had purchaſed a g 


river loaded with rich cargoes, and 
ol deal of 

opium of captain Clements, from 
Bengal, of which theſe prows were 
in great want. Paſlir, as a factory, 
would certainly have been very ad- 
vantageous to the Company, its 
ſituation being very centrical; and, 
as I was only a ſpectator in this bu - 
ſineſs, I muſt own, in my opinion, 
Mr. Coles was right, an Me. Her- 
bert was rather impatient and ir. 
reſolute. The revolution being 
quietly brought about without 
bloodſhed, and there being not the 
leaſt danger of another, was the 
moment for us to fix, under- the 
prote ion of the Buggeſſes, and 
without any charge of guard and 
garriſon, quietly trade as in China 
(paying only a moderate duty of 
ve per cent. but no port duty 
or meaſurement whatever, as in 


China), in a plentiful country of 


great reſort. 

From Paſſir, the Britannia went 
to Sooloo, where opium is not in 
great demand, Celebes being its 
great mart, From Sooloo, the Bri- 
tannia went to Balambangan, the 
capture of which place by the Soo. 
loos, under a ſturdy baron called 
Dattoo Teting, is related in my 
voyage to New Guinea, in Fe- 


_— 1775. 

« have thought proper to men- 
tion the above incident at Paſſir, as 
it ſhews — of the charac- 
ter of the Buggeſſes. They are by 
far men of the moſt honour of any 
of the Malay caſt I ever met with, 
are really a diſtin people, and 
have fomething free and dignified 
in their manner ſuperior to other 
Malays. | 
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CHARACTER of the MODERN TURKS. | 
[From the Second Volume of Warkixs's Tzavers through Swz- 


* 


SERLAND, ITALY, SICILY, &c.] 


« FT\HERE is no people in Eu- 

rope whoſe manners are ſo 
barbarous as thoſe of the Turks, 
This is the effect of their religion, 
which, to preſerve itſelf by the ig- 
norance of its diſciples, teaches 
them that to relinquiſh the cuſtoms 
of their anceſtors is apoſtacy, and 
to adopt thoſe of the Chriſtians, 
fin. The refinement of the Greeks 
whom they | conquered and en- 
ſlaved was deſpiſed; ſo that they 
are ſtill as rude and illiterate as in 


the time of Othman. Their bet. 


ter qualities do not proceed from 
reaſon and a ſenſe of moral recti- 
tude ; for although they think 
Juſtice 2nd charity neceſſary virtues, 
they confine the exerciſe of them 
to themſelves, believing (as their 
hiſtories will inform you) that no 
treaties with infidels are binding. 
Their charity indeed to brute ani- 
mals, or I ſhould rather ſay the 
abuſe of it, is productive of the 

eateſt nuiſance in Conſtantinople, 
which' ſwarms with dogs. Theſe 
animals are not the property of in- 
dividuals, but nouriſhed by all, 
and their litters are neyer deſtroyed. 
I remember to have ſeen a man at 
Baſil in Swiſſerland, whoſe only 
occupation was to feed the cats of 
the town, a conſiderable income 
being left by a charitable old lady 
for that purpoſe. Laſt week, as 1 
ſtood on a wharf of Tophannah, a 
Turk came up to an Italian ſailor 
who had a canary bird in a cage for 


ſale, and having conſidered it at- 


tentively, enquired the price. The 
Italian ſaw that he intended an act 
of charity, and in conſequence all- 
Italiaua, made a moſt exorbitant 


demand. The Muſſulman was in. 
dignant, and left it; but he had 
not proceeded far ere he ſtopped 
and reflected, turned ſuddenly 
about, gave the failor the money 
and the bird its liberty. I was not 
altogether 3 of the utter 
barbariſm of this people until I 
found they had no muſic among 
them. That ſweet ſcience, which 
bears ſuch irreſiſtible dominion 
over the paſſions of moſt men, is 
to them unknown, They abhor 
Italian harmony, and have no other 
inſtruments than a pipe and great 
drum, the ſounds of which are 
moſt diſcordant and noiſy. Paint- 
ing and ſtatuary are forbidden b 
their law, and you will ſuppole 
how little poetry, or indeed any 
other literary compoſition is culti- 
vated, among a nation in which 
learning is thought of ſo little con- 
ſequence, that the Capoudan Paſha 
can neither read nor write. When 
I firſt beheld the Turks ſitting at 
their doors inattentive to every 
thing but their coffee and pipe, I 
conſidered them an indolent people; 
but ſoon found that in employ- 
ment no men could be more ac- 


tive. They are a nation of good 


horſemen, but not ſo good as the 
Arabians, who teach them the ert 
of riding. In their mock combats 
between two on horſeback, called 
jeridi the greateſt addreſs is dil 
played in wheeling on full gallop, 
retreatin „ | purſuing, and darting 
their ſticks at each other. I really 
think that in a ſkirmiſh of cavalry, 
they would vanquiſh any troops 1 
the world. Their religion, which 
commands them to abſtain _ 
. 9 . GS-4 ' V. , 
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ane, and to waſh themſelves be- 
fore prayers, has made them tem- 
te and clean. The predeſtina- 
ran faith it inculcates, inſpires 
hem with contempt of _—_ in- 
much that the true Muſſu 
it all times ready to ruſh into 
battle, or to carry in his arms one 
nfe&ted with the plague, believing 
that an hour is appointed, before 
which his exiſtence cannot termi- 
ute. Every Turk has an idea 
that fate may make him vizier, 
ud indeed when you recolle& that 
there are no hereditary honours but 


in the ſultan line, and that mini- 


ſters are often taken from the loweſt 
caſſes, the probal®.ity of the event 
makes the ſuppoſition not unrea- 
ſonable. They have little or no 
ſociety but thew women. Every 
man may have as many wives and 
miſtreſſes as he can maintain; I 
was much ſurpriſed at the appear- 
ance of their females, who ſeem 
ſtuffed in bags of green cloth. To 
conceal their faces, they wear two 
white handkerchiefs, one tied round 
tteir heads from the chin to the 
eyes, and another to cover the fore- 
head, & c. When they paſs a Frank, 
they often pinch, and call him 
jaer, Of this I was previouſly 
advertiſed, and cautioned not to 
look at them. The other day, 
however, having followed a —— 
creature in the plague to the doors 
of the hoſpital, I walked into one 
of the burying grounds (of which 
there are ſo many, that the en- 
virons of the city are covered with 
tomb ſtones). As I ſtood there 
enjoying the incomparable pro- 
ſpect, Gro *Furkiſh —— me 
up to look at me, and having gazed 


man is 


ſome time, took off and examined 
my hat. One of them was youn 

and by her eyes ſeemed beautiful, 
They talked to me, but I made 
ſigns that their language was unin- 
telligible, and fearful of my ſitu- 
ation from the jealouſy of the 
Turks, bowed and haſtily retired. 
You will readily believe that the 
minds of a nation, ſo unenlighten- 
ed, ſo bigoted, and fo prejudiced 
as the Turks, are loaded with thoſe 
bad qualities that debaſe human 
nature, particularly pride, contempt 
of foreigners, oppreſſion, and ava- 
rice; the laſt ot theſe ſurprized me 
more than any other, becauſe I 
found the peo 
ſeſſed of Greek ſlaves to do all their 
menial work; but ſo it is, that 
every one of them, from the higheſt 
to the loweft, may be corrupted by 
money. I lament theſe evils the 
more, becauſe they are the effects 
of rehigion and ignorance, Were 
it poſſible to annihilate their faith, 
and introduce a ſpirit of enquiry 
and the love of learning among 


them, they would become as great 
and powerful in theſe enlightened ' 
times, as they were in the fifteenth 


century, They would new-model 
their government, mix in the poli- 
tics of Europe, ſend ambaſſadors to 
foreign courts, and give diſcipline 
to their fleets and armies, inſtead of 
being as they are the flaves of a deſ- 
pot and his miniſters, ignorant of 
all tranſactions but their own, 
watched and betrayed by ſtrangers, 
and vanquiſhed by their enemies, 
to whom they in vain oppoſe num- 
bers without order, and valour with» 
out prudence, 
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MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the COCHINCHINESE. 


[From the Azzs Rocnon's Vere 
by A N 


Manners and Cuſtams, 


6 HE Cochinchineſe, com- 

fb pared with the Indians, are 
brave, active, and induſtrious. 
They are fond of truth, and cloſely 
adhere to it when they know it. 
They are, however, and ig- 
norant; but extremely polite to 
each other, and to e They 

ve a great eſteem for the Chineſe, 
on account of their learning; and 
they call their empire Moedaiminh, 
or the kingdom of light but ſince 
the miſſionaries have reſided a- 
mongſt them, they ſeem to have a 


eater reſpe& for the Europeans, 
The king, above all, is very fond 


of them ; and encourages them to 
frequent his ports for the ſake of 
carrying on commerce with them, 
The Cochinchineſe are much ad- 
dicted to women; and polygamy is 
allowed amongſt them. A man 
generally has as many wives as he 
can maintain ; and the law gives 
him great authority over them, as 
well as over his children, Women 
convicted of infidelity to their huſ. 
bands are condemned to be expoſed 
to the fury of elephants, The 
women, who are not remarkable 
for their modeſty, go quite naked 
ito the middle; and they publicly 
bathe, without any ceremony, in 
the view of every body. In their 
perſons, the Cochinchineſe have a 


great reſemblance to the Chineſe, 


except that they are more tawny : 
their women are beautiful and 
very fair. Their dreſs is the ſame 
as that which was uſed in China 
before the irruption of the Tartars, 
The Mandarins of letters in Co- 


ge to Mapacascar, and the Eur 
DIES, ] | | 


chinchina have ado the Ja 
neſe dreſs. They ar aw — 
hair, on which they {et great value, 
and particularly the women, ſome 
of whom have it ſo long that it 
reaches to the ground, | 


Religion. 


& The religion of this country 
is the ſame as that of China, The 
poopie frequent pagodas erected iq 

onour of  Fo-hi and Tehoua, and 
their mandarins of letters go to the 
— of Confucius, who is their 
maſter, as well as that of the Chi. 
neſe. At preſent the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is tolerated, and makes great 
progreſs. Some princes and man. 
darins of the firſt rank are Chriſti. 
ans. We may reckon that there are 
about ſixty thouſand people in the 
whole kingdom who have embraced 
the Chriſtian religion. | 


Literature. 


& All the learning of the Cochin- 
chineſe conſiſts in their being able 
to read Chineſe books, and in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the mora- 
lity which they contain. It is 
this knowledge which qualifies them 
for becoming mandarins. 


Woods and Foreſts. 


Cochinchina is only a chain of 
mountains, the valleys and plains 
between which are well cultivated. 
The eminences are abandoned to 
tygers, elephants, and other ani- 
mals of various kinds. The moun- 


ins, though uncultivated, are co- 
Wan though uncultivated, verod 
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ered with woods and foreſts, the 
nber of which is of great utility. 
The Cochinchineſs procure from 
them roſe-wood, ebony, iron-wood, 
pan, the cinnamon=tree, calem- 
houc, ſandal- wood, and in general 
il thoſe kinds of wood which are 
ned in India for conſtructing 
houſes, barks, and furniture; or 
dom which gum, balm, and per- 
fumes are extracted. I have even 
teard it aſſerted by ſome of the 
natives, that the clove-tree is to be 
found jn theſe mountains. 


Gold Mines. 


«The Cochinchineſe procure al- 
ſo from their mountains various 
other productions, ſuch as honey, 
wax, rattans, and gamboge. They 
ind there likewiſe, ivory, and 
eren gold, in pretty large quantities. 
Mines of this metal are very abun- 
ant. The moſt celebrated are 
thoſe of the province of Cham, 
ſituated in a place called Phunraz, 
vherethe French miſhonaries have a 
church, and where there are a great 
number of Chriſtians. This place 
v about eight leagues diſtant from 
Faiſo, There are other famous 
mines in the province of Nanlang. 
Every body, even foreigners, are 
allowed to work theſe mines; and 
they would be very productive, 
ud the inhabitants of the country 
five themſelves the trouble to dig 
them; but there are few people 


vho chooſe to apply to this labour, 


and thoſe who do ſo are very ig- 
norant of the art of mining. They 
never dig deeper than the height 
of a man, In the place where I 
lay them at work, maſſes of pure 
gold, perfectly free from the mix- 
ure of extraneous bodies, and 
Weighing two ounces, are ſome- 
umes found. This gold, collected 
u duſt or ſmall fragments, is after- 
7 


wards formed into cakes, and car. 
ried to.market, where it is ſold like 
other merchandiſe. . The uſual 
price of it, according to the Chi. 
neſe value, is an hundred and thi 

guans; but it bag been ſold ſome. 
times for an huadred and ſeventeen. 


at many ines of iron, which 


A 
in this country is ſold ata dear rate, 
are found alſo in the- mountains, 


Other Produdtions of the Country, 


« Land in Cochinchina, when 
cultivated, is extremely fertile, and 
the people reap. every year two 
craps of rice, which is ſold almoſt 
for nothing. This country abounds 
with all the fruits of India, ſuch 
as ananas, mangoes, citrons, o- 
ranges, and with many others pe- 
culiar to itſelf, It produces alſo 
plenty of pepper, together with 
arec and * _— in deveral 

vinces, forms inci 
Hiches of the inhabitants; — — 
quantities of it are every year ſold 
to the Chineſe, who come hither 
to procure it. They have alſo a- 
bundance of cotton; but they are 
not acquainted with the art of 
making it into fine. cloth. They 
cultivate mulberry trees, upon 
which they feed filk-worms, and ma- 
nufacture a kind of coarſe filk-ſtuffe, 
They do not, houever, ſucceed 
but in ſome kinds of ſatin. Raw 
filk is here ſold at a very dear rate: 
a Cochinchineſe foot coſts ſome- 
times two hundred ] The 
Cochinchineſeſugar is undoubtedl 
the fineſt in India, and this article 
alone brings immenſe ſums from 
the Chineſe merchants, who carry 
cargoes of it from Faiſo to Canton 
— Japan, where they gain at leaſt 
four hundred per cent. by it. The 
beſt is ſold for four quan: the Co- 
chinchineſe foot. It is aimoſt all 
made in the province of Cham, near 

Faiſo 
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#aiſo. The Cochinchineſe cut their 
canes before the end ot three years, 
and have a crop annrally in the au- 
tumn. None of thoſe Kinds of grain 
which we have in Eyrope grow in 
Cochinchina, exc naize, or 
Turkey eorn. It bones neither 
wheat, barley, noi rye, and even 
few peaſe or beans. It is indeed 
very ill ſupplied with thoſe vegeta- 
ble productions which form the 
riches of our ki ? w 
this, perhaps, b owing to t 

ple being bad gardeners. * 


Anieuliure. 3 


*The Cochinchineſe emp! 
buffaloes only in cultivating their 
lands, Theſe animals are ſtronger 
than oxen, and ſupport themſelves 
better among the mud of the rice- 
fields. They have, however, a 
reat many oxen; but they are 
mall, lean, and almoſt of no uſe. 
They have no ſheep, and their 
butchers' ſhops are very ill ſupplied 
with provifions. To make up for 
this deficiency, they are rich in 
poultry : fob ducks,” and pige- 
ons are ſold cheap, and 
be procured- for little or -nothing. 
Theſe people never Eat fiſh, thou 
they have them excellent, and in 
great plenty: their rivers, as well 
as the ſea, abound with them. 


Commerce. 


« With regard to the commerce 
of this country, it may be obſerved, 
that the Cochinchineſe are neither 
rich, nor well acquainted with the 
nature of trade. . As to foreign 
trade, they never carried on any, 
except wich the Chineſe and the 
people of Japan; but the latter, 
about twenty-five years ago, gave 
up all intercourſe with them, by 
order of their ſovereign, who for- 
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n gardens; and 


tea, porcelain, embroidered filk 


game may 


| 8 copper and ſword. 


bade his ſubjects to go out of the 
kingdom. The like prohibition 
was made in Cochinchina; and, 
on that account, the Cochinchineſe 
are obliged to be contented with 
ſuch merchandize as the Chineſe 
bring to them. The inhabitants of 
Cochinchina, however, are far in- 
ferior to the Chineſe in acuteneſ;; 
and the latter, therefore, find very 
little difficulty in over-reachin 
them. The articles brought them 
from China are generally tutanag; 
yellow, red, and white copper; 


ſtuffs, drugs, and medicines of eve- 
ry kind; ſuch as rhubarb, birth. 
wort, ginſeng, celandine, ſpiceries, 
and a great many roots, of which 
the Chineſe fell large quantities, 
The Chineſe thither alſo a. 
bundance of paper, which is uſed 
for burying the dead; gilt and co- 
loured paper for their pagodas and 
facrifices; and a little nankeen, 
together with paintings of all kinds, 
vermilion, azure, orpiment, and 
canvas, and cotton cloth. Somme, 
a kind of Chineſs veſſels, go from 
Honang, loaded with all forts of 
earthen-ware and kitchen utenſils, 
for which they find a ready and pro- 
fitable fale. Thoſe fommes which 
come from the eaſtern coat of 
China, or from Emory, or Ning. fe, 
briug ſometimes with them the 
merchandiſe of Japan, which they 
diſpoſe of to great advantage, and 


ades. 
« The femmes which come from 


the coaſts of Camboja and Stan 
bring worked copper, drugs, car- 
damom, peltries, &c. 

„The articles of merchandiſe 
which the Chineſe import from 
Cochinchina, are gold, ivory, es. 
le- wood, ſugar- candy, arec, wood 
or cabinet work, and for dying, 


pepper, muſk, a certain 1 
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the +6, birds + neſts, and dru 
_ Lhe Cochinchineſe Bara. a 
nd, dom their mountains, ſuch as the 
cl: WW dans of the rhinoceros, gamboge, 
it" Wi The Chineſe /ommes take in re- 
cle um gold, ſugar, and horſes : theſe 
or mals are fold at a cheap rate 
rl u Cochinchina. The manner in 
Aiden the Chineſe carry on trade 
XY, n Cochinchina is as follows: As 
n bon as they arrive in fight of the 
en i ixrbour, they find Cochinchineſe 
5 lots, who conduct them in. Theſe 
md, pilots, who are of the rank of man- 
I 
= brins, have orders to be always in 
th radineſs to afford this aſſiſtance to 
ug frangers. , When they have come 
» to anchor, the captain, with ſome 


of his officers, goes on ſhore, and 

irs to court with a general liſt 
of his goods, and ſuch preſents as 
ure defened for the king. It may 
de proper here to obſerve, that 
buſineſs and contracts of every 
lind begin and terminate with pre- 


id ſents; and it is of great importance 
: to I ſuch as may be agreeable 
. to the ſovereign ; becauſe, if he is 
of ſatisfied, he exempts the veſſel from 


paying the duties of anchorage, 
yhich are conſiderable, and which 
re higher or lower according to the 
nature of the merchandiſe with 
which it is loaded; The Chineſe 
pay ten per cent. agreeable to an 
ancient Alt which determines the 
price of all commodities imported. 
On his return from court, the cap- 
uin unloads his veſſel, and tranſ- 
ports his goods to a factory, which 
5 viſited by the mandarins who 


preſide over the cuſtoms, in order 
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to ſee whether they can meet with 
any thing curious, or that might be 
agreeable to the king, or the prin- 
cipal maudarins of the kingdom. 
eſe mandarins of the cuſtoms 
reſent a liſt of what they wiſh to 
uy; and if they find among the 
cargo any of the articles in their 
lik, they ſeparate them from the 
reſt, and ſettle the price with the 
captain, who muſt be contented 
with a bill payable in two or three 
months, be ore this viſit, the cap- 
tain can diſpoſe of nothing : he 
mult alſo be very exact, and make 
no omiſlion in the liſt which he 
eſents to the king on his arrival; 
or if the mandarins of the cuſ- 
toms ſhould find any thing not 
mentioned in the liſt, the conſe- 
quences might be very diſagreea - 
ble. He muſt, likewiſe, give ſome 
preſents to the miniſter, and to the 
principal commiſſioner of the cuſ- 
toms, who, in Cochinchina, is al- 
ways a powerful mandarin, and 
ſtyled Onlaibatao. With regard to 
the ſale of their merchandiſe, the 
Chineſe apply to ſome of the man- 
darins, — readily become mer- 
chants when any thing is to be 
gained, and who purchaſe the 
eareſt and moſt valuable articles. 
For objects of Jeſs importance, 
there are truſty women, well ac- 
quainted with commerce, who 
each take charge of a few lots, on 
receiving a ſmall ſum for their 
trouble. An European captain 
who might go to this country, 
would eaſily find rich chriſtian mer- 
chants to aſſiſt him.“ 
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MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MUSCOGULGES, Mews 
| | of the CREEK ConFEeDeRAcY. 


[From BazTzam's Txaveis through Nox rx and SouTn CaroLing, 
GEORGIA, &c.] | 


a HE youth of both ſexes are 
1 fond of decorating them- 
ſeves with external ornaments. The 
men ſhave their head, leaving only a 
narrow creſt or comb, beginnin 
at the crown of the head, where it 
is about two inches broad, and 
about the ſame heiglit, and ſtands 
irized upright but this creſt tend- 
ing backwards, gradually widens, 
covering the hinder part of the head 


and back of the neck: the lank 
hair behind is ornamented with 
pendant filver quills, and then 


inted or articulated ſilver plates; 
and uſuallythe middle faſcicle of hair, 


. of a ſmall reed, curiouſly ſculp- 
tured and painted; the hair con- 
rinuing through it terminates in a 
tail or taſſel. 

Their ears are lacerated, ſepa- 


rating the border or cartilag inous 


limb, which at firſt is bound round 


very cloſe and tight with leather 


ſtrings or thongs, and anointed with 
freſh bear's oil, until healed : a piece 
of lead being faſtened to it, by its 
weight extends this cartilage an in- 
credible» length, which afterwards 
being craped, or bound round in 
braſs or ſilver wire, extends ſemi- 
circularly like a bow or creſcent; 
and it is then very elaſtic, even ſo 
as to ſpring and bound about with 
the leaſt motion or flexure of the 
body: this is decorated with ſoft 
white plumes of heron feathers, 

A very curious diadem or band, 
about four inches broad, and in- 
geniouſly wrought or woven, and 
curiouſly decorated with ſtones, 


by far the longeſt, is wrapped 
in a large quill of filver, or the joint 


beads, wampum, porcupine quills, 
Sc. encircles their temples; the 
front peak of it being embelliſhed 
with a high waving plume of crane 
or heron feathers. 

The clothing of their body is 
very ſimple and frugal. Some. 
times a ruffled ſhirt of fine linen, 
next the ſkin, and a flap which co- 
vers their lower parts; this garment 
ſomewhat reſembles the ancient 
Roman breeches, or the kilt of the 
Highlanders ; it uſually conſiſts of 
a piece of blue cloth, about eighteen 
inches wide; this they paſs between 
their thighs, and both ends bein 


taken up and drawn through a belt 


round their waſte, the ends fall 
down, one before, and the other 
behind, not quite to the knee ; this 
flap. is uſually plaited and indented 
at the ends, and ornamented with 
beads, tinſel lace, &c. 

“The leg is furniſhed with cloth 
boots ; they reach from the ancle 
to the calf, and are ornamented 
with lace, beads, filver bells, &c. 

The ſtillepica or moccaſin de- 
fends and adorns the feet; it ſeems 
to be an imitation of the ancient 
buſkin or ſandal, very ingeniouſly 
made of deer ſkins, dreſſed very 
ſoft, and curiouſly ornamented ac- 
cording to fancy. 

« Beſide this attire, they have 2 
large mantle of the fineſt cloth they 
are able to pyrchaſe, always either 
of a ſcarlet or blue colour; this 
mantle is fancifully decorated with 
rich lace or fringe round the border, 
and often with little round filver 
or braſs bells. Some have a ſhort 


cloak, juſt large enough to 7 
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de ſhoulders and breaſt ; this is 
noſt ingeniouſly conſtructed, of 
feathers woven or placed :n a na- 
tural imbricated manner, uſually of 
the ſcarlet feathers of the flamingo, 
or others of the gayeſt colour. 


ts,, which being ſuſpended 
ty » nbband round = neck, lie 
upon the breaſt ; and the arms are 
ornamented with ſilver bands, or 
bracelets, and ſilver and gold chains, 
xc. a collar inveſts the neck. 

The head, neck, and breaſt, are 
painted with vermilion, and ſome 
of the warriors have the ſkin of the 
breaſt, or muſcular parts of the 
body, very curiouſly inſcribed, or 
adorned, with hieroglyphic ſcrolls, 
towers, figures of animals, ſtars, 
creſcents, and the ſun in the centre 
of the breaſt. This painting of the 
feſh, I underſtand, is performed in 
their youth, by priching the ſkin 
with a needle, until the blood ſtarts, 
and rubbing in a blueiſh tinct, 
which is as permanent as their life, 

« The fairthangs looſe about their 
waiſt, like a frock, or ſplit down 
defore, reſembling a gown, and is 
ſometimes wrapped cloſe, and the 
_ encircled by a curious belt or 


The dreſs of the females i, ſome- 
what different from that of the men: 
their flap or petticoat is made after 
1 different manner, is larger and 
longer, reaching almoſt to the mid- 
de of the leg, and is put on differ- 
ently; they have no ſhirt or ſhift, 
but a little ſhort waiſtcoat, uſually 
made of callico, printed linen, or 
ine cloth, decorated with lace, 
beads, c. They never wear boots 
or ſtockings, but their buſkins reach 
to the middle of the leg. They 
never cut their hair, but plait it in 
wreathes, which are turned up, and 
faſtened on the crown, with a ſilver 


broach, forming a wreathed top- 
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a particular 
« They havelarge filvercreſcents, gran 
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knot, decorated with an incredible 
quantity of filk ribbands, of various 


colours, which ſtream down on 
every fide, almoſt to the ground. 
They never paint, except thoſe of 

claſs when diſpoſed to 
t certain favours to the other ſex. 
« But theſe decorations are only 


to be confidered as indulgencies on 
particular occaſions, the pri- 


vilege of youth; as at weddings 
feſtivals, dances, &c. or when 
men aſſemble to act the war. farce, 


on the evening immediately pre- 


ceding their march on a hoſtile ex- 
pedition: for uſually they are al- 
moſt naked, contenting themſelves 
with the flap and ſometimes a ſhirt, 
boots, and moccaſins. The man- 
tle is ſeldom worn by the men, ex- 
cops at night, in the winter ſeaſon, 
when extremely cold; and by the 
women at dances, when — — 

the purpoſe of a veil; and the ſe- 
males always wear the jacket flap 
and buſkin, even children as ſoon 
or before they can walk; whereas 
the male youth go perfectly naked 
until they are twelve or fifteen 


years of age. ä 
« The junior prieſts or ſtudents 
conſtantly wear the mantle or robe, 
which is white; and they have a 
great owl ſkin caſed ſtutfed 
very ingeniouſly, ſo well executes}, 
as almoſt to repreſent the Barg 
bird, having large ſparkling pals 
beads, or buttons, fixed in the head 
for eyes: this enſign, of wiſdom 
and divination they wear fometimes 
as a creſt on the top of the head, 
at other times the image ſits on the 
arm, or is borne, on the hand. 
Theſe bachelors are always diſtin- 
1 from the other people, 
y their taciturnity, 22 and ſo- 
lemn countenance, dignified ſtep, 
and ſinging to themſelves ſongs or 
hymns, in a low ſweet voice, as 
they ſtroll about the towns. 
« Thcſe 


1781 
- « Theſe people, like other n- 
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* their ſhrill ſweet voices, anſwering 5 
tions, are fond of muſic and dancing: an elevated ſhout of the men 1 Wil: 
their muſic is both vocal and in- ſtated times of termination of the fu 
ſtrumental; but of the latter they ſtanzas; and the girls perform an er 

_  haye ſcarcely any thing worth the interlude or chorus ſeparately. bo 
name; the tambour, rattle-gourd, - To accompany their dance; Cr 
and a kind of flute, made of a joint they have ſongs, of different claſſes, a; no 
of reed, or the tibia of the dear's leg: martial, bacchanalian, and amorous; Wn 
on this inſtrument they perform which laſt, I muſt confeſs, are ex. mc 
badly, and at beſt it is rather a hi- travagantly libidinous ; and they WW 

_ deous | melancholy diſcord than have moral ſongs, which ſeem to bf 
harmony. It is ouly young fellows the moſt eſteemed and practiſed, Mac 
who amuſe themſelves on this howl- and anſwer the purpoſe of religious tn 
ing inſtrument; but the tambour lectures. & 
- and rattle, accompanied with their Some of their moſt favourite WW hi 
ſweet low voices, produce a pathe- ſongs and dances they have fron WWI'M 
tic harmony, keeping exact time their enemies, the Chactaws; for WW the 
together; and the countenance of it ſeems theſe people are very emi- WW tr 
the muſician, at proper times, ſeems nent for poetry and muſic; ever WW! 
to expreſs the folemmelevated ſtate town amongſt them ſtrives to excel Wi fr 
"of the mind: at that time there each otner in compoſing new ſongs Wil th 
ſeems not only a harmony between for dances, and by a cuſtom amon ha 
him and His inſtrument, but it in- them, they muſt have at leaſt one ni 
ſtantly touches the feelings of the new ſong, for exhibition, at every w! 
"attentive audience, as the influence annual buſk. 7 
of an active and powerful ſpirit; „The young muſtee, who came Wi th 
there is then an united univerſal with me to the Mucclaſſes from ex 

' ſenſation of delight and peaceful Mobile, having Chactaw blood in Wi ab 
union of ſouls throughout the aſ- his veins from his mother, was a 
A 6. 7 ſenſible young fellow, and by his k 

« Their muſic, vocal and inſtru- father had been inſtructed in read- 2 
| mental, united, keeps exact time ing, writing, and arithmetic, and an 
with the performers or dancers. could ſpeak Engliſh very well. or 
They have an endleſs variety of He took it into his head to travel pr 


ſteps, but the moſt common, and 


into the Chaftaw country: his 


views were magnanimous, and bis en 
defigns in the higheſt degree com- We 
mendable, nothing leſs than to in- Tl 


that which I term the moſt civil, 
| and indeed the moſt admired and 
| nw — — among themſelves, is a 


and the girls clap hands, and raiſe 


Gtion and manners, being * 


„ 


| low ſhuffling alternate ſtep; both form himſelf of every ſpecies of arts rt 

| feet move forward one after the and ſciences that might be of uſe dif 

| other, firſt the right foot foremoſt, and advantage when introduced in- of 
and next the left, moving one after to his own country, but more pir- an 
'o the other, in oppoſite circles, i. e. ticularly muſic and poetry, V ith da 
, firſt a circle of young men, and theſe views he An left the na- co 

| within a circle of young women, tion, went to Mobile, and there en. tic 
4 moving together oppoſite ways, the tered into the ſervice of the trading ſp 
| men with the courſe of the ſun, and company to the ChaQtaws, 48 4 an 
the females contrary to it; the men white man; his eaſy, commu Vc 

ſtrike their arm with the open hand, cative, active, and familiar diſpo- WI 


mY wl 

that people, procured him ac- 
2 , 0 82 0 favoured his 
ftilty and artifice: at length, how- 
wer, the Chactaws hearing of his 
kneave and r with the 
bebe dy the father's ſide, pro- 
wunced him a Creek, and conſe- 
quent] an enemy and a ſpy a- 
0 them, and ſecretly refolved 
to di 
bfophe 


cions 


coſely purſued, he kept ahead of 


k fanyuinary purſuers, arrived at 
5 Pikes bimſelf under | 


Nobile, and t 
the protection of the Engliſh, en- 
the ſervice of * — 
Mucclaſſe, who was then ſettigg o 
for the nation, and notwithſtdrlin | 
the ſpeed with whieh we travelled, 
narrowly efedped the ardour and 
rigilance of his purſuing enemies, 
who ſurpriſed a company of emi- 
grants, in the deſerts of Schambe, 
the very night after we met them, 
expecting to intercept him there- 
about, es "= 


„The young traveller havin 
earned all their moſt celebrated new 


ſongs and poetry, at a t dance 
ul feſtival in the Nucclaſſe, a day 
or two after our arrival, the youth 
preſſed lim to give out ſome of his 
new ſongs; he complied with their 


entreaties, and the ſongs ard dance 


vent round with harmony and eclat. 
There was a young Chactaw flave 
pirl in the circle, who ſoon after 
diſcovered very affecting ſenſations 


of affliction and diſtreſs of mind, 


and before the concluſion of the 
dance, many of her companions 
complimented her with ſympathe- 
tic bghs and tears, from their own 
ſparkling eyes. As ſoon as I had 
at opportunity, I inquired of the 
Young Orpheus, the cauſe of that 


long being ſo, diſtreiling to the 
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h him. The young phi- 
oy ot notice of their ſuſpi- 
hoſtile intentions, in 
time to make his eſcape; though * 


a lively affe 
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young ſlave. He replied, that when 


e was lately taken captive, her 
father ahd brothers were flain in the 
conteſt; and ſhe underſtanding the 


ſenſe of the ſong, called to remem - 
brance the tragi 


cal fare of her fa. 
mily, and could not forbear weep- 


| ing at the recital. 


Dr . , d 
| All men ny{gprely die, 
ho' no one-knows how ſoon. 
Yet when the time ſhall come. 
The event may be joytul. 


"6 Theſe doleful moral ſongs or 
2 have à quick and ſenſible ef- 
on their r diſcover 
ion and ſenſibilitx: 

their countenance now dejected, 
again, by an eaſy. tranſition, be- 
comes 2 elevated, as if in ſo- 


lemn addreſs or ſupplication, ae - 


companied with a tremulous, ſweet, 
lamentable volce: 'a ſtranger is for 
a moment loſt. to himſelf as it were, 
or his mind, aſſociated with the 
1 immediztely affected, is in 

nger of revealing his own diſtreſs 


- unawares, 


« They have a variety of games 
for Src and paſtim 25 —.— 
ticular to the men, ſome to the fe- 
male ſex, and others wherein both 
ſexes are engaged. 6 

be ball-play is eſteemed the 
moſt noble and manly exerciſe. 
This game is exhibited in an ex- 
tenſive level plain, uſually conti- 


© guous to the town: the inhabitants 


of one town play againſt another 
in conſequence of a challenge, 


when the youth of both fexes are 


often engaged, and ſometimes ftake 
their whole ſubſtance. Here the 

perform amazing feats of — 
and agility. The game principally 
conſiſts in taking and carrying off 
the ball from the oppolite party, 
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nar being hurled i into. the. air, mid- 
| pers two high \. Pillars, . 
which are the goals, party 
who bears off the ball 4 p 

lar wins the game; = perſon 
has a racquet or hurl, which © is an 
implement of a very curious con- 
ſtruction, ſome what reſembling a 
ladle or little h net, with a han- 


dle near three feet in length, the hoop 


and handle of wood, and the net- 
ting of thongs of raw hide, or ten- 
dons of an animal. 

« The foot- ball is Itkewife a fa- - 


vourite, manly diverſion-with them. 


Feaſting and dancin 
at evenin ends all 
Tb e beſides, fealts or feſ- 
' tivals alm6Rt for every month in 
5 ear, which 1 chiefly dedi- 
to hunting 17 riculture. 

oy” The bulk, 5 feaſt firſt fruits, 
| 1 their princ | feſtival; this ſeems _ 
to $3 the uh, and begin the new 


in the ſquare hi 
Feit games, 


« n commences in Auguſt, when 
or new crops. of corn are arrived 
o perfect maturity : and every 
20 celebrates the bulk ſeparately, 
when their own harveſt is ready. 
«If they haye an religious rite 
or wen this feſtival is its moſt 
ſolemn celebration. 
5 « When a town celebrates : of 
uſk, having previouſl vi 
"themſelves Lack new . new 
5 pans, and other houſehold uten- 
ls and furniture, they collect all 
their worn-out cloaths, and other de- 
a 1 9 thi ſweep and cleanſe 
their e and the whole 
| * of their filth, which with al 
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with the new and pure flame. 
harveſt field, and bring from thence 


the remaining grain and other 9 
proviſions, ey caſt together in 
one common © 200d) 49d conſume 
with fire. ving taken m 
Nr and faſted for three 4: 
all the fire in the town is extir 
gui uiſhed. During this faſt they 
in from the gratification of eve 
appetite and paſſion whatever, 
general amneſty is proclaimed, 
malefactors may- return to the 
town, and they are abſolved fro 
their crimes, which are now fo 
78 and they reſtored to favou 
Qn the fourth morning, 


rubbing dry wood 

—— * — new fire in th 

* lic ſquare, from whence ever 
abitation in the town is ſuppliet 


Then the women go forth tothe 


new corn and fruits, which being 
Prepared in the beſt manner, in va 
rious diſhes, and drink withal, i 
brought with ſolemnity to the 
ſquare, where the people are al 
ſembled, apparelled in their n 
clothes and orations. The wo- 
men and children ſolace thernſelves 
in their ſeparate families, and in the 
eyening repair to the public ſquare, 
where they dance, ſing, and re. 
joice during the —. night, ob 
ſerving a proper and exemplar 
decorum: — continues three days, 
and the four following days they 
receive; viſits, and rejoice with ther 
friends from neigbouring towns 
who have Parte and prepared 
themſelves. | 
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PARTICULARS concerning the HOTTENTOTS in the Neighbour- 
| hood of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


[From the Third Volume of Dx Pacts's Travers round the World, in 
| | the Years 1767, 8, 9, &c.] 


« TE following particulars 


concerning this race of men, 
re equally applicable to the free 
ind enſlaved Hottentots; and are 
facts which I believe, having ei- 
ther ſeen them with my own eyes, 
vr obtained them from the report 
of reputable creoles who reſide in 
the interior parts of the country. 

The Hottentot is of a middle ſta- 
ture, well on rr 1g) active, and 
poſſeſſes great agility in running; 
the upper part of his face is broad, 
with high cheek bones, but the 
lower part is flender and draws to a 
point at the chin; he has the noſe 
ind lips of the negroe : a large pro- 
minent eye with a conſiderable de- 
pree of vivacity ; his hair is leſs 
nr go than the hair of the negroe, 

approaches nearer to that of 
the natives of Madagaſcar ; he is 
at much pains to anoint it with 
preaſe, and as he wears a bonnet 
which covers the whole forehead, 
t gradually loſes its frizzled tex- 
ture and becomes entirely ſtraight. 
tis far from being thick—it rather 
las the appearance of having been 
pulled out by ſmall tufts. His com- 
＋ is naturally brown, but, 

m its being conſtantly expoſed 
to the ſun, and anojnted with the 
fat of his cattle, gradually deepens 
into a duſky black. 

* Thele facts give countenance 
to e I made on this 
ſubj& in the Deſerts of Arabia: 

mean that heat of climate, co- 
— with the influence of a 
dry parched foil, may account for 
the complexion of the negroe, as 
vell as the criſped and woolly na- 
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ture of his hair. The Hottentots, 
whom it would be very improper 
to call negroes, are, however, ſur- 
rounded by them on all fides, and 
I have no doubt, are of the ſame 
extraction. The high antiquity 
of their firſt emigration, and their 
long refidence on a more humid 
ſoil, and under a milder and more 
temperate climate than their own, 
have produced, in my opinion, the 
circumſtances which diſtinguiſh 
their preſent appearance from that 
of their negroe anceſtry, The 
Hottentot wraps himſelf in a large 
ſkin, and depolits his privates ur a 
ſmall bag adorned with a piece of 
ſtrong leather of an oval form, 
This caſe or codpiece is likewiſe 
embelliſhed with ſmall braſs nails, 
and a border of little rings df the 
fame metal, which, owing to the 
motion of his body, produce a 
tinkling ſound like that of the 
ſheep-bell. They have the art of 
extracting the metal from their 
mountains, as well as of manu 
facturing it for different uſes. The 
breaſt and neck are 2 
mock Is, garnets, or {mall pie- 
„ S Their chaplets and 
necklaces are of the ſame materials, 
and you frequently meet them with 
the inteſtines of their cattle gied 
round their ancles. Strings of gar- 
nets, hanging down on the hinder 
part of the neck, are attacked to 
the hair on the crown of the head, 

« The heads of families receive 
much honour and confideration 
from the community, while the 
youth are not even allowed acceſs 
to the national _ Previouſly 

to 
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to their being admitted to this pri- 
vilege, they muſt. be declared men, 


and have entered into a ſtate of 


wediock —honours which are con- 
ferred at the ſame time, and by 


the ſame ceremony. When ayoung 


man has attained the age and other 
qualities which fit him for accom- 
panying his countrymen to the 
war, to the chace of wild animals, 
and, in ſhort, for diſcharging the 
duties of a huſband and parent, he 
makes choice of a wife, and con- 
vokes an aſſembly of his tribe, The 
bride and bridegroom are conducted 
thither by their reſpectiye relations, 
and receive an harangue on the re- 
ciprocal duties of the married ſtate; 
after which a Hottentot, appointed 
to the office, binds a piece of in- 
reſtine about the arms of the bride- 
groom, and urines acroſs his ſhoul- 
ders, when the candidate for public 
honours being declared inveſted 
with all the rignts and prerogatives 
of a married man, may henceforth 
aſſiſt in council, as well as in the 
purſuits of the fields. The women 
are chaſte in their morals, and live 
in a ſtate of great ſubordination 


to their huſbands. A man may 


have a plurality of wives, but mar- 
riage is never permitted between 
brothers and ſiſters. I was aſſured, 
by perſons of whoſe information 
and veracity I could not doubt, 
that the apron of the female Hot- 
tentot is a mere fiction of travellers. 
From every thing I could learn re- 
ſpefting the manners of the Hotten- 
tots, from the cuſtom of urining on 
the moulders in the nuptial ceremo- 
ny, from their anxiety to adorn the 
mo of ſex in the male, as well as 
rom the very abject condition of 
the woman, we ſeem warranted to 
infer that they have a peculiar ve- 
neration lor age, ſex, and all the 


qualities of manhood—qualities of 


— 


eſſential moment in the defence and 
tuity of the ſpecies. 

The Hottentots, denominated 
Caffres, deſpiſing agriculture and 
tillage, give their whole time to 
their herds and flocks. Their oxen 
ſerve for riding as well as for beaſt 
of burthen. They live not in tents 
like the Arabs, but in huts made of 


| bullruſhes, or the ſkins of animals; 


and as the country abounds in pa. 
ſturage, they are leſs addicted to a [Fro 
wandering and deſultory manner of 

life than either the Arabs or the . 
Tartars. Though prone to indo. | 
lence, they are ſwift of foot, dex. Wil : - 
terous and active in their perſons, Wl + 
In the chace of the lion and tiger, & 
as well as in their wars with the nf 
Dutch and Dutch Hottentots, (the Wl f 
laſt of whom they deſpiſe,) they * 
give eminent proofs of courage and 


intrepidity. Their arms conſiſt of * 
the bow and arrow, the dagger, a * 


ſpecies of javelin, and a ſhort 
maſſy club pointed at each extremi- ra 
ty with braſs, which they have tha " 


art of throwing at the enemy with * 
particular addreſs. I have ſeen a f 
ſimilar weapon among the Egyp- 

tians, and the inhabitants of Nl 4 
ſtine, and it is by no means impro- * 
bable that the uſe of the club may 4 
have gradually migrated hither 

from 5 * 


gypt or Abyflinia, They 
take . pleaſure in dancing, he 
and the faund of muſical inſtru- " 


ments; and ſome of them, in their pa 
leiſure hours, touch a ſpecies of 1 
guitar. Their firſt appearance ib ba 
not prepoſſeſſing, but after a little * 
acquaintance, one diſcovers a coun- of 
tenance, that from its variety, and ny 
the vivacity of the eyes, ſecms to 0 
indicate ſomething lively and intel- be 
ligent. I have — them play 4 ” 


ru of combination with an ad- 
eſs which would import any thing 
rather thau that groſs ſtupidity * 

£06 Y 
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ly attributed to the character of able with ignorance or, itjuſtice, 


the Hottentot. If they, nearly in impute to them a turn 
the ſimpleſt ſtate of human life, find 


muſement in what gives exerciſe 
to the powers of the underſtandin 


mind 
1 ſtupid and inſenfible. 

hough I do not think their natu- 
ral temper fad or melancholy, it 


ve cannot, without being charge- ſeems to be of a ſerious caſt. 


— — 
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OCCURRENCE in the RHATIAN ALPS; with the GENERAL 
CHARACTER of the FYROLESE. 


[From Txavers through the Ryuztian Aus, in the Year 1786, from 
Italy to Germany, through Tyrol, by ALsANrs Bzaunont,] 


I Propoſerelating an occurrence 

] which happened to me dur- 
ing the preſent excurſion, It will, 
[ho „not be deemed an impro- 
per digreſſion, as it will ſhew the 
natural ſimplicity and character 
of the inhabitants. 

have already acquainted my 
readers, that at my firſt ſetting out 
in the morning, the appearance of 
the atmoſphere gave me feaſon to 
zppre that there would be a 
form in the courſe of the day: 
iny fears were realiſed, and indeed 
earlier than I . N is 

By nine o'clock, I had walked 
upwards of twelve miles; and, not 
2 the carriage, I gave my- 
lf up entirely to the pleaſure of 
aimiring the innumerable beauties 
which furrounded me, both in re- 
ſpect to botany and lithology. At 
every ſtep I took, ſome curious 
plant or other attracted my notice; 
among which were diſcernible the 
elegant gentiana purpurea, the gen- 
ana punctata, the epilobium alpi- 
aum, and the campanula carpatica 
of Linnæus; as alſo the humble 
tulſlago alpina flore-evanido of 
Chuſio, &c. The rocks were 
2 ſhelving over on all 
ades, 

The different ſpecies of ſtrata 
of which theſe rocks were com- 
poſed, and their extraordinary ap- 


prarance, took up all my attention: 


ſome of them were à mixture of 

uartz and mica, of the 164th ſpe- 
cies of Wallerius, which he terms 
ſaxum mixtum anaticum; and here 
and there I found their ſtrata, or 
beds, nearly perperdicular; others 
were compoſed of heaps or pieces 
of granite, piled upon one another, 
intermixed with marbles of various 
colours, and banks of hornſtone, 
of the 143d ſpecies of Wallerius, 
named corneus fifflis : it is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at, if I 
was inſenſible .of the danger that 
threatened me, ſurrounded as I was 
by ſuch a variety of natural curio- 
ities, and in a valley, which, all 
the way from the ſmall village of 
Antlas, was fo remarkably con- 
trated by the ſhelving rocks on 
each fide, that I could only ſee a 
ſmall portion of the ſky. I was, 
however, ſuddenly rouſed from my 
contemplations, 4 a whirlwind 
which carried clouds of duſt along 
the valley, and covered me in an 
inſtant; the ſky darkened, and 
large drops of rain fell with ſuch 
impetuoſify, that I took it for hail ; 
whilſt the thunder, rumbling at a 
diſtance, and re-echoed by He ſur- 
rounding rocks, appeared to threat - 
en immediate deſtruction. That 
moment was certainly the moſt aw- 
ful I ever experienced: finding my - 
ſelf alone, and a perfect ſtranger 
i a country, where I could but 

| F 3 indit- 
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indifferently ſpeak or underſtand 
their language, which is in general 
German, yet I ſtill ſucceeded with 
' haſty ſteps, not knowing whither 
T was going, or where to find an 
aſylum. The tempeſt increaſing, 
and the horrors accumulating, I 
gave myſelf up for loſt ; when, for- 
tunately, I perceived one of the 


hermitages I have already deſcribed, 


which was neatly. cut in the rock, 
reſembling a cave, ſufficiently large 
to afford protection to the affrighted 
8 Thoſe who have croſſed 
the Alps will eafily conceive that 
my fears were not Maginary, as 
they muſt have encountered ſimilar 
danger, and know the fatal conſe- 
quence. | "26-74 
« Having precipitately entered 
the hermitage or cave, ſuppoſin 
myſelf quite alone, I was ſtartle 
at hearing a ſigh, which feemed to 
iſſue from the extremity of it; and, 
turning haſtily, I ſaw a young wo- 


man at her devotions, ſeemingly 


1 image which repre- 
ſented the Virgin Mary, and in the 
act of crowning it with a wreath 
of flowers, while a taper burned on 
each fide of it. Whether owing 
to the unexpected ſurprize of ſee- 
ing me, or becauſe the image was 
beyond her reach, I could not de- 
termine; but ſhe was obliged to 
give up the attempt. I ventured 
to approach and offer her my aſſiſt- 
ance, at the ſame time, fearing that 
J might alarm her, I explained, in 
the beſt manner I could, the cauſe 
of my taking refuge in a place 
which appeared to be allotted en- 
tirely to acts of devotion. As ſoon as 
ſhe had ſufhciently got the better 
of her aſtoniſhment, ſhe related an 
aſtecting tale in terms full of can- 
daur and fimplicity. She told m 
that her name was Anna; that ns 
. lived in the village of Sander, near 
the valley of Zarg in; tliat ſhe came 


leries, where he was at work, a 


had 


a thouſand pieces, and added great- 


be prevented from accompliſhing 


carriage, which proved to be the 
one I expected. 


every year to accompliſh a vow 9 
had made for her father's recovers 
who was a miner, and had bes 
taken from under one of the gal 


parently dead. She added, tha 
ſhe was fifteen when the acciden 
happened, which was three year 
ſince, and that ſhe had never mi 
ed coming at the ſtated period. 
was ſo inchanted with this goa 
girl's ſimple narrative, that I agzi 
entreated her to let me place the 
wreath of flowers on the Virgin 
head; but ſhe modeſtly declined 
faying, that ſhe expected her bro 
ther, who was gone to Zimerlehen 
a village not far diſtant ; that he 
„ her faithfully to re 
turn before the tapers were expired 
then, caſting 4 wiſhful look a 
them, and heaving a ſigh, ſhe ſaid 
that ſhe feared the ſtorm had de 
tained him, but that ſhe hoped nc 
harm would happen to him. 
« The thunder ſtill continued 
rumbling over our heads in a molt 
terrific manner: the flaſhes of 
lightifing were more frequent, ap- 
pearing inceſſantly. as it croſſing 
the defile, and nearly entering our 
pcs of refuge; whilſt the rain 
alling in torrents from the rocks, 
carried with it immenſe pieces 0 
ſtone, which, from the velocity 
with which they fell, ſhivered into 


ly to the horror of the ſceue. 
Anna, perceiving that the lights 
were nearly out, and that ſhe ſhouid 


her vow, requeſted me, at laſt, to 
aſüſt her in placing the flower, 
which I had juſt accomplith'6, 
when we heard the approach ol 1 


I had, howeve!, 
the ſatisfaftion of gaining ſome in- 
telligence, from the poſt-boy, of 
her brother, who had paſſed hin b 


0 


be road: I was, therefore, releaſed 
Vers WW om the painful neceſſity of leav- 
vec eg that poor and amiable girl by 
gal erelf in ſo ſolitary a ſituation, 
15 vhich the ſtorm rendered ſtill more 
cha 


ütreſſing. | | 

« Happy people! whoſe morals 
re as pure as their ideas are inno- 
eat, Their hands will never be 
llied with the blood of their fel- 
by creatures; for their offerings 
tb the Divinity are of the pureſt 
lind, conceiving that religion was 
neant to diffuſe happineſs and com- 
fort among mankind, ignorant of 
the abuſes which cruel policy has 
mtroduced ! 

„The Tyroleſe in general, as 
rell as moſt of the inhabitants of 
de Alps, are not opulent, yet there 
we ſcarcely any poor among them. 
| tave travelled through ſeveral of 
tier vallies, which extend upwards 
of ten miles, and have not met 
4 leaſt appearance of wretch- 


nol Fach individual cultivates his 
ern land; and when that is not 
ph ſuficient for the maintenance of 
ine 


lis family, he has recourſe to that 
uduſtry and activity which is na- 
tural to them all; and endeavours 
bo procure work in the mines, or 
literent manufactories: if not ſuc- 


ceſsful, they quit Tyrol in the quality 
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of hawkers, and convey into other 
countries the produce of their own. 

Such are the little pleaſurable 
barters of life, when life is govern- 
ed by ſimplicity alone, and the 
eſtimation in which objects are 
held is only proportioned to their 
real utility. 

They are tall, ſtrong, and ro- 
buſt, as mountaineers are in gene- 
ral; remarkably chearful, with 
great mildneſs and honeſty of cha- 
racter; but keen, with an uncom- 
mon ſhare of natural underſtanding. 
They are Roman Catholics, and 
exceſſively devout, placing not on- 
ly in the roads, but on their habi- 
tations, a number of images, ac- 
cording to the forms of their reli- 
gion; yet the generality of them 
are not bigots, for they appear to 
eſteem, indiſcriminately, all ſtran- 

ers who viſit them, without attend- 
ing to their different opinions on 
religion: like moſt mountaineers, 
they are particularly attached to 
their prince and to their country. 

„In ſhort, whether we conſider 
the inhabitants of this part of the 
world, or the country itſelf, a tra- 
veller will not find it eafy perhaps 
to viſit any ſpot where more cire 
cumſtances concur to gratify a love 
of natural hiſtory, to enlarge the 
mind, or to intereſt the feelings.” 
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* CLASSICAL axp POLITE CRITICISM, 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS on the ST1LE of DEMOSTHENES, 


[From the Sixth Volume of Lord MonzopDo, on the Ox161N and 
2 PrRoGREsSs of LaNGUAGE.] 


NI Come now to ſpeak of the ſtile 


of Demoſthenes, which, if it be 
anſwerable to his matter, muſt make 
his orations the fineſt of all rheto- 
Frical compoſitions. Stile confi 
*of ſingle words, and the compoſi- 
tion of theſes words: and it is either 
a 2 and ſimple ſtile, ſuch as is 
uſed in common diſcourſe; or it is 
a ſtile of art, ſuch as is not com- 
monly uſed. The words are varied 
from common uſe by what are 
called tropes, and the compoſition 
by what are called fSgures ; of both 
which I have elſewhere ſpoken at 
ſome length. GO: 
« As to the words of Demoſt- 
henes there is nothing remarkable 
or what we would call ornamente 
or fire: for they are either the 
common words of the language, or 
or words of buſineſs appropriated 
to the government in Athens, or to 
judicial proceedings, which = be 
called verba forenſia; nor is there 
much of metaphorical language in 
him, or great uſe of epithets, with 
which we ſo much adorn our proſe 
as well as our poetry. But his ſtile, 
as fer as reſpects the words, is per- 
ſectly ſimple; and it is the compo- 
fition only which diſtinguiſhes it 
from common language, and, I may 
fay, from the ſtile of every other 
author: for @s to the beauty and 
variety of compoſition, he exceeds 
ail that ever wrote in proſe, 


« And in the firſt place, he is per- 


haps the only author that has ex. 
ce:led in te two kinds of com. 
poſitions I have mentioned, diame. 
trically oppoſite to one another; 
firſt the ſimple, plain, and unorna- 


mented ; ahd, ſecondly, the arti- 


ficial, elaborate, and ſuch as is as 
different from common idiom, as 
the art of compoſition can make 
proſe. Of the firſt kind are ſome 
of his orations in private cauſes, 
ſuch as that againſt Conon, and 
another againſt Olympiodorus, the 
ſtile of both which is ſo different 
from that of his public orations, 
that I ſhould not believe that they 
were his, if it were not univerſally 
ſo reputed. The Halicarnaſſian has 
ſpoken at ſome length of the ora- 
tion againſt Conon, and has told 
us that it was written ip imitation 
of Lyfias's manner. If ſo, I think 
we muſt allow that he has outdone 
his maſter; for there is nothing of 
Lyſias that is ſo perfectly ſimple. 
In this kind of compoſition every 
appearance of art is avoided, and 
yet I am not ſure but that the ſtile 
of it coſt Demoſthenes as much 

ains as that of any of his oratons 
in public cauſes. For, though it 
ſeem very eaſy, and ſuch as any 
one might imitate, yet, upon trial 
one will he ſoon convinced that 
it is of the kind which Horace 
mentions ; 
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; ut ſibi quivis 
Spcret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtaque 


laboret, 18 
Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque 
poLet. 


— 


A. P. v. 140. 


The other, againſt Olympiodorus, is 
in the ſame ſtile: * 8 was 
ſpoken by the party, though writ. 
8 by Demoſthenes, it is admira- 
bly ſuited to the character of the 
ſpeaker, who being no orator, but 
a vulgar illiterate man, in the very 
beginaing declares himſelf unable 
to ſpeak; and more than once, in 
the courſe of his pleading, puts the 
judges upon their guard againſt the 
cia arguments of orators, which 
his adverſary had uſed. It would 
therefore have been very unna- 
tural if he had ſpoken in the ſame 
artificial manner, and would have 
entirely taken away that! air of 
truth and ingenuity which runs 
through the whole oration, and 
muſt have had a great effect upon 
the judges, 

« The difference of the ſtile of 
theſe orations from that of his pub- 
lie orations, ſhews that he under- 
ſtood perfectly 


Deſeriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores 


and could ſuit his ſtile to his ſub- 
jet; than which nothing ſhews 
more judgment and taſte in a 
writer, | | 
And here we may obſerve in paſ- 
ling, that theſe orations are a proof, 
among many others which might 
de — that the artificial ar- 
rangement of words which we ob- 
lerve in the Greek orators and 
other elegant writers, was not the 
common language of the people of 
Athens, of whic tus orations 
above mentioned were undoubt- 
edly'an exact imitation, Neither 
was it their ordinary ſtile of buſineſs, 
er of their public acts, as is evident 


ſecondly, has a 


from ſeveral decrees of the ſenate 
and people, which we have in the 
orations of Demoſthenes, and par- 
ticularly in the oration about the 
crown, Only there is one decree 
of the people, drawn up by De- 
moſthenes himſelf, mentioned in 
that oration, which I think is an 
exception to this rule; for, in the 
firſt place, it is very much longer 
than any other decree mentioned 
in that or any other oration; and, 
eat deal of- the 
rhetorical compoſition, and alſo of 


rhetorical argument: and it is more 


ſevere againſt Philip, than any of 
the orations we call Phi.ippics, ia 
which he often finds more fault 
with the Athenians than with 
P hili . a ; 

« But we are to conſider that this 
decree was written upon a great oc- 
caſion, the taking, by Philip, of 
Elataea, a town of Bœotia, upon 
the confines of Attica, Upon this 
occaſion it was proper to excite the 
people of Athens togoin with their 
enemies the Thebans, in a confe- 
deracy that was neceſſary for the 
preſervation of both ſtates, and of 
the liberties of Greece. And I have 
no doubt that this degree contained 
the ſubſtance of Demoſthenes's 
ſpeech upon the occaſion, in con- 

equence of which the decree was 
made. 

« His other kind of tile is, as I 
have ſaid, in reſpe& of the compo- 
fition, very artificial. It 1s the ſtile 
of his Olynthiacs, his oration about 
the crown, and, in general, all his 
public orations, to which he thought 
a ſtile, much more elevated and 
more raiſed above common ſpeech 
than that which he uſed in common 
cauſes, was ſuitable. 

« But it was not by metaphorical, . 
poetical, and dythyrambic words, 
as they called them, that he raiſed 
his ſtile in thoſe orations, (for, as I 

| F 4 have 
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have obſerved, his words in all his 
arations are cither terms of buſineſs 
or af common uſe), but it was by 
figufes of compoſition, 
« Theſe figures of compoſition 
are of three kinds: for they are 
either figures of the ſyntax, of the 
ſenſe, or of the ſound. In theſe 
three ways language is wonderfully 
varied, and ſtiles formed exceed- 
ingly different from one another. 
Of the two firſt I have ſpoken 
pretty fully in another volume of 
this work; and I ſhall only add 
here, that with reſpect to figures of 
ſyntax, there are very few of them 
to be found in Demoſthenes, unlefs 
we call by that name certain elip- 
tical expreſſions, which produce a 
brevity very remarkable in the At- 
tic writers, by which they both 
expreis their meaning in fewer 
words, and arrange theſe words in 
a manner ditferent from what is 
ractiſed by other Greek writers. 
F to theſe expreſſions you give the 
name of — Demoſthenes cer- 
tainly abounds with them. And 
it is in the uſe of them, that a great 
Fart of the Jerry; of his ſtile con- 
fiſts; for by them, his matter is 
more condepſed, and makes a 
ater impreſſion upon the mind 
of the —— or aw than it 
could otherwiſe do. And as to 
the figures of the ſenſe, Demoſt- 
henes has none of thoſe poetical 
figures which Cicero uſes, ſuch as 
exclamation and proſopopeeia, His 
figures of that kind conſiſt chiefly 
— what Cicero calls the conforma- 
tio ſententiarum; by which he ar- 
ranges his arguments in all the dif- 
terent ways by which he thinks 
they will have the greateſt weight 
and force. There is one very com- 
mon figure of this kind, which De 
moſthenes uſes very often, and I 
think to very good purpoſe, I mcan 
interrogation 5 and which is com- 


think _ va 
very much, 
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monly in - ſhort ſentenc 
whereby he — varies his — 
oſition very agreeably, but in- 
orces his arguments. As to the 
figures of ſound, having faid very 
little of them in any other part of 
this work, I think it is prop er to 
explain them here at fome length, 
more efpecially as I do not tind 
that done in any ancient gramma- 
rian or rhetorician; and yet J 
the compoſition 
and conſtitute a preat 
part of the florid and ornamented 
ſtile in Greek; and which, as 1 
ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, Iſocrates 
has uſed very immoderately, but 
Demoſthenes properly and mo- 
cerately. 

“ Theſe figures are all produced 
by certain ſimilarities which atfect 
the ear, in the ſound of the compo. 
ſition. Under this definition will 
be comprehended all the different 
figures of this kind mentioned by 
the Halicarnaſſian. 

« To diſtinguiſh exactly from 
one another all theſe figures, which 
the Halicarnaſhan mentions, would 
be a work of ſome trouble, and, I 
think, not worth the pains; and 
therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that 
the figure which he calls antithelis, 
is commonly reckoned to belong 
to the ſenſe, as it relates to the 
meaning of the words which are 
ſet in oppoſition to one another: 
but it is alio a figure of the ſound, 
as it gives the ſame form and ſtruc. 
ture to the periods and their ſeveral 
members, and ſo produces a ſimi- 
larity of ſaund. 

« But, beſides theſe figures of 
ſound, the whole compoktion of 
Demoſthenes, particularly in bis 
public offitions, muſt have given 
the greateſt pleaſure to the ears 
his hearers. I have ſpoken already 
of the beauty of his melody, and of 
his rhythm. This indeed is a beau 
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o which we may form an idea, but 
of which our car has no perception. 
dot the artificial arrangement of 
M words is what I think muſt 
jlesſe the ear of every ſcholar and 
nan of taſte ; and it is by this chief. 
u that I think his ſtile is diſtin- 
guilned from that of every other 
Greek orator, h 7 

« To be convinced of this, we 
need only compare his ſtile in theſe 
public orations with the ſtile of 
Lyſias, or even with his own in the 
tions above mentioned againſt 
Conon and Olympiodorus, where 
the words are in ſo ſimple an order, 
tat they might almoſt be tranſlated 
into Engliſh 1n the order in which 
they ſtand ; or with the ſtile of 
ether orators of the ſame age, and 
particularly with the ſtile ot an ora- 
tion, intituled, weps *AXomov, which 
is publiſhed among the orations of 
Demoſthenes : but we know cer- 
uinly that it does not belong to 
tim, and by no mark more ſurely 
than the inartificial ſtructure of the 
words; and it very probably is the 
work, as Libanius conjectures, of 
Hegelippus, who took the ſame fide 
in politics that Demoſthenes did, 
and particularly in that matter of 
Haloneſus. , 

« This artificial ſtructure of 
words, eſpecially if it be diverſified, 
i it often is, by parentheſis, or by 
genitives abſolute, which detach 
that member, where they are uſed, 
from the reſt of the ſentence, as 
much as a parentheſis does, makes 
the ſtile appear very obſcure to a 
man who is not a good Greek 
ſcholar, or has not made a parti- 
cular ſtudy of Demoſthenes. I 
tnerefore did not wonder when I 
heard the late Dr. Johnſon ſay, 
that it was impoſſible that the ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes could have 
deen underſtood by the people of 
Athens, if they had been ſpoken as 
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we havethem written. But if they 
ſhould appear obſcure to a better 
Greek ſcholar than Dr. Johnſon, it 
will not from thence follow, that 
they would not be intelligible to ſo 
acute a people as the Athenians, 
who cer:ainly underſtood their own 
language better than any man now 
living, and who beſides were ac. 
cuſtomed to that artificial arrange- 
ment, and ſhort way of expreſſing 
things, more than any other people 
in Greece, theſe two qualities of 
ſtile, in a greater or leſs de be- 
ing remarkable in all the Attic 
writings. For my own part, I have 
ſtudied] Demoſthenes's ſtile ſo much, 
and have become ſo fond of it, 
that to me it is ſo far from __ | 
obſcure, that what appears a dil- 

orderly arrangement oi words, con- 
veys the ſenſe to me more forcibly, 
and I think I underſtand it better, 
than if it was written in plain Eng- 

liſh, eſpecially if it be well read to 
me: fie all the compoſitions -of 
Demoſthenes clearly bear the mark 
of having been written to be ſpo- 
ken, There is therefore to me not 
the leaſt obſcurity in his orations, 
except what -ariſes from our igno- 
rance of particular cuſtoms, laws, 
and forms of proceeding in judi- 
cial matters. But theſe muſt have 
been all perfectly known to the peo- 
ple of Athens, who were ſo much 
accuſtomed to hear ſpeeches upon 
all ſubjects, deliberative and judi- 
cial; and were themſelves judges 
in all cauſes, public and private. 
And indeed it is impoſſible that 
they could have praiſed and ad- 
mired him ſo 'much, if they had 
not perfectly underſtood him. At 
the ſame time mw muſt have per- 
ceived that he did not ſpeak to 
them a common language, but a 
language ſo artificially compoſed, 
that, at the ſame time that it Pleaſed 


their cars, it conveyed the ſenſe 
more 


* 
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more forcibly to them, than it could 
otherwiſe have been conveyed ; as 
I think I have ſhewn in the diſſer- 
tation upon the compoſition of the 
antients, which I have annexed to 
the ſecond volume of this work. 
And here it may be obſerved, 
that the ordinary way, jn this arti- 
ficial compoſition, is to begin the 
period with a noun in the genitive, 
or any other oblique caſe, and then 
to go on for ſeveral lines, and at 
the end of the period to give us the 
verb or the noun by which the 
noun in the beginning is governed : 
and by this means the ſenſe is ſuſ- 
pended, and the reader or hearer is 
obliged to carry on his attention 
to the end of the period, when the 
whole ſenſe comes upon him at 
once, and conſequently muſt make 
a greater impreſſion than if it were 
frittered down into ſmall detached 
ſentences. Of this kind of com- 
poſition the public orations of De- 
moſthenes are full of examples. 
« The next peculiarity of his 
ſtile that I obſerve is connected 
with the former. It is the frequent 
uſe of hyperbatons and parentheſes, 
by which the period js drawn out 
to a great length, and the reader ob + 
lized to carry on the ſenſe a long 


way, and to connect words at a 


t Ciſtance from one another. 

n this reſpect I know no author 
that that can be compared with 
him, except Thucydides, whom it 
appears Demoſthenes imitated very 
much in the ſtile and compoſition, 
as well as in the matter and me- 
thod of his harangues. But Thu- 
cydides carried this far-fetched and 
implicated conſtruction fo far as to 
make his ſtile obſcure ; while De- 
moſthenes has uſed it more tem- 
perately, ſo much only as to raiſe 
his ſtile much above common 
ſpeech, and to give to his periods 
tliat weight of matter cloſely com- 
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cted together, which makes wha 
is called the J*wwory;, or, as it ma 
be not improperly tranſlated, the 
denſity of his compoſition, 

The third peculiarity I obſerve 
is alſo near a-kin to the laſt men. 
tioned. It is a roundneſs and con. 
ſtriftion, if I may uſe the expreſ. 
ſion, in the form and ſtructure of 
his periods, which have nothing 
redundant or deficient, and are e. 
qually remote from the looſe flow 
of the hiſtorical period, and the 
pompous and panegyrical periods 
of Iſocrates, and other orators of 
the epideiftic kind. The way in 
which he commonly gives this 
roundneſs to his period, is, as ! 
have obſerved, by beginning them 
with a word, one or more, of which 
we cannot diſcover the connection 
with the other words of the period 
till we come to the end. this 
way we are neceſſarily obliged to 
connect the beginning with the end 
of the period, without which the 
period is not: intelligible; and the 
great ſkill in pronouncing ſuch pe. 
riods, is to mark, by the voice, the 
connection between the beginning 
and the end of the period, which, 
according to Ariſtotle's definition 
of a period, are eſſential to it. But, 
without being marked by the voice, 


it may be a period as it is written, 


though not as it is read or ſpoken. 
It is this compoſition in periods, 
pronounced as they were by him, 
which made his ſtile ſo fit for buſi- 
neſs and action, and gave to it the 
70 Na crygio- and EVAY WYOV, which, 
the Halicarnaſſian obſerves, is 4 
peculiar characteriſtic of his ſtile. 
And it is ſo much fitted for ſpeak- 
ing, that the words themſelves, a 
they are compoſed, ſhew how they 
are to be pronounced. 

„The next thing I am to ob- 
ſerve in the ſtile of Demoſthenes, 


is concerning the figures of en 
: whic 
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ghich he has uſed. All theſe fi- 

as I have obſerved, conſiſt of 
2 certain ſimilarity of ſound, Of 
this ſimilarity there is one very 
common among the moderns ; and 
that is, the ſimilarity of like end- 
ings in their rh _ poetry, Of 
this I ſhall ſpeak at ſome length in 
the next volume, the ſubject of 
which is to be poetry. But at pre- 
ſent it may be proper to obſerve, 
that there may be rhymes in proſe 
2s well as in verſe; when periods, 
or members of periods, are conclud- 
ed by words terminated by the 
fame ſyllables, one or more. Of 
words ſo terminated there are very 
many, both in Greek and Latin: 
for all the nouns of the ſame de- 
clenſion muſt neceſſarily have the 
ſame termination in the ſeveral 
caſes : and verbs of the ſame con- 
jugation in their ſeveral tenſes, per- 
ſons, and numbers, muſt alſo have 
the ſame termination of perhaps 
two or three ſyllables; and like- 
wiſe the icles of verbs of the 
ſame conjugation, in their ſeveral 
numbers and caſes, 

That theſe like endings, were 
accounted an ornament of proſe as 
well as of verſe, is evident from the 
practice of Iſocrates and others, 
who have ſtudied the florid and 
pleaſurable ſtile. The Halicarnaſ- 


lian, in his treatiſe upon the ſubject . 


of Iſocrates's ſtile, cap. 20, has 
given us ſundry examples from Iſo- 
crates of this ornament of ſtile : 
and particularly, he has mentioned 
one period, where he has uſed three 
words rhyming to one another, viz. 
IT t4p04j4anVy TOTO any, £47 WAEVTOIANT ; 
and he has given to this ornament 
the name of Taiowoas ; and then he 
obſerves, that there are in this pe- 
nod three members of the fame 
length; and this figure he calls 
Papo %: for not only does the 


rar perceive a ſimilarity of ſound, 
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when the periods, or members of 
riods, terminate with the ſame 
yllables; but alſo, when the pe- 
riods, or the members of the pe- 
riods, are of the ſame length, and 
of the ſame form and ſtructure. 
As Iſocrates has made more uſg of 
thoſe figures of ſound, of both the 
kinds I have mentioned, than any 
other author I know, Iwill give more 
examples from him, of this kind of 
rhyming compoſition; and I will 
take them from his Panegyric, an 
oration upon which, it is faid, he 
beſtowed ten years, and ſome ſay 
fifteen ; and where, conſequently, 
every thing he thought ornamental 
in ſhle, muſt have * moſt dili- 
pay ſtudied. The firſt example 
give is from p. 132, (Baſil edition, 
anno 1594) where you have a ſtrin 
of eight ſentences, all of which, — 
their ſeveral members, are nearly 
of the ſame length, and of the ſame 
form and compoſition, and moſt of 
them rhyming to one another. An- 
other example is in p. 170, where 
you have a firidg indeed of no more 
than three ſhort ſentences, but all 
of the ſame form and ſtructure, and 
all in rhyme. And in p. 188, you 
have likewiſe three ſhort ſentences 
of the fame, or nearly the ſame 
_ and each of them terminated 
with the double rhyme of wes, in 
the words TTEETNYVMEINCY abcot evncy 
and WXWEATOENNG» And here it is 
to be obſerved, that it is not the 
juxta poſition of words of like end- 
ing that makes this rhyming, which 
is accounted an ornament by ſuch 


wiiters as Iſocrates; but it is the 
pom thoſe rhyming words in the 
ame place of a fentence, or a mem- 
ber ofa ſentence, and where the ſenſe 
requires that an emphaſis ſhould 
be laid upon them, which makes 
the above mentioned ornament that 
they call Tag we where there is 
a concourſe of ſuch words together, 

wn 
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it makes the figure which the Ha- alſo very much in antitheſis, which, 
licarnaſſian, in the paſſage above as I have already obſerved, though 
quoted, calls ragwypars; but it it be a figure relative chiefly to the 
appears to me not to be practiſed ſenſe, yet has a great effect like. 
by any good writer in Greek, not wiſe upon the ſound, if the anti. 
even by Iſocrates. And indeed it thetical words are contraſted with 
ta be nothing but an inſig- one another in the ſame parts of the 
nificant jingle, which could not period or members of the period. 
the ears any more than the There is another ſimilarity in 
underſtanding of ſuch men as the the compoſition of Iſocrates, and 
Athenians, which, I think, may be reckoned 
As tothe other figure, called a ſpecies of the mapoprow;; and 
the Halicarnaſſian rageuuwo;, which that is the too frequent termination 
makes the ſentences, or their mem- of his ſentences with a verb. This 
bers, nearly of equal length, and is a fault which I have elſew here 
gives the ſame ſtructure aud form obſerved in the Latin compoſition; 
of compoſition to the words, there and that it applies alſo to the com- 
is no doubt a certain concinnity poſition of Ifocrates, any perſon 
and prettineſs in it, which may will be convinced, who will take 
leaſe, if not too often repeated; the trouble to compare accurately 
Co which I think is uſed much too his ſtile with that of Demoſthenes, 
frequently by Iſocrates, as appears who has much more variety in this 
from the examples I have given. and in every other reſpect, than 
And if the reader wants more ex- Iſocrates. It may, however, be ob- 
amples of the fame kind, he may ſerved, as an apology for Iſocrates 
have many more of them in Dio- and the Latin writers, that, by ter- 
nyfius's diſſertation upon Iſocrates, minating the ſentence with the go- 
- 14; where he ſhews a moſt verning verb, the beginning and 
wonderful fimilarity of ſtile, ſtudied the end are often connected toge- 
by Ifocrates, both in the ſound, ther, by which the ſenſe of the 
and in the antitheſis of words to whole is brought altogether to the 
one another, But he obſerves, that mind of the reader or hearer. But 
of theſe pretty little ornaments he though it often ſerve this purpoſe, 
abated much in the laſt orations he it ought not to be conſtantly uſed; 
wrote, when he was become old otherwiſe it gives a tedious unitor- 
and his judgment more mature. mity to the compoſition, which to 
Rut in his earlier ſpeeches, — me is offenfive. And yet this is 
ticularly one wg Ty tpn, where the caſe of almoſt al! the compo- 
he has compared the manners of ſition in Latin, both oratorial and 
the Athenians of his time with hiſtorical. Of the practice of it in 
thoſe of their anceſtors, an oration, their hiſtorical ſtile, I have ſpoken 
upon which he valued himſelf very in the paſſage above quoted from 
much, he has ſhewn that he abounds vol. 4th of this work. And as to 
' in thoſe puerile ornaments of the the oratorial, we have but to read 
Tee17w04 And mag porno agg par- one oration of Cicero, to be con- 
ticutarly the laſt, beginning his pe- vinced that he ufes it much too fre- 
riods, or the mepibers of them, quently ; and from a paſſage in the 
with the fame words; ſuch Eve end of his Orator, he very plainly 
geen 7 Htg de, — Tovro Au, and tells us, that the com ofition is de- 
rere And that he abounds fective, it the period is not con. 


clude 


24 


on 
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duded in this way. The paſſage is 
ſo remarkable, 2 I will give Fin 
(icero's words. | 

« Quariturn, autem fit apte di- 
« cere, experiri licet, fi aut compo- 
« iti oratoris bene ſtructam collo- 
« cationem diſſol vas permutatione 
« yetborum, corrumpatur enim to- 
ta res, ut et haec noſtra in Cor- 
« geliana, et deinceps omnia: ne- 
que me divitiae movent, quibus 
« omnes Africanos et Laelios multi 
« yenalitii mercatoreſque ſupera- 
« runt,' immuta paulum, ut fit, 
multi ſuperarunt mercatores ve- 
v nalitiique ;* perierit tota res, et 
„quae ſequuntur: neque veſtis, 
ut eaelatum aurum et 4 
« quo noſtros veteres Marcellos 
« Maximofque multi eunuchi e 
« Syria Ægyptoque vicerunt.“ Ver- 
« ba permuta fic, ut ſit, © vicerunt 
« eunuchi e Syria yptoque.? 


* Adde tertium : © neque vero or- 
* namenta iſta villarum, quibus L. 


« Paulum et L. Mummium, qui 


* rebus his urbem Italiamque om- 


nem referſerunt, ab aliquo video 
4 perfacile Deliaco aut Syro potu- 
© iſe ſuperari. Fac ita, potuiſſe 
ſuperari ab aliquo Syro aut De- 
Haco.“ Videſne, ut ordine ver- 
bhorum paulum commutato, if 

« yerbis ſtante ſententia, ad nihi- 
«lum omnia recidant cum ſint ex 
« aptis.difſoluta ?” 

In this reſpect, too, as well as 
in every other, that variety which 
characterizes the ſtile of Demoſt- 
henes, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other, is preſerved: for though 
he very often terminates his 1 
with a verb, as in many caſes it is 
ao doubt proper, he likewiſe often 
concludes them with a noun, as in 
that little ſhort period which Lon- 
ginus celebrates ſo much, Tovro To 
Wilhous Toy rort TY NHD, TEM TAYTE 
, Tape\bu emomoty cenie e Dog. 


P. 171. Morelli. And the laſt ſen- 


tence of his famous oration De 
Corona, is concluded with the ad- 
jective ac] and often he con- 
cludes with a participle, and ſome- 
times with a pronoun or an adverb. 
But by 2 22 lace to 
word ſignificant of ſom prin- 
cipal in the period, and rencing to 
combine and to give an unity to 
the ſeveral parts of it. 

There are two paſſages, one 
from Iſocrates, and another from 
e genre upon the ſame 
ubjeR, and therefore v ] 
compared together. The ſabjed 
too, is very important, and v 
— It 7 2 4 
of the character and manners of the 
Athenians in former times, with 
their character at the time when 
Iſocrates and Demoſthenes lived. 
The paſſage of Iſocrates upon this 
ſubject, you have in the r7th chap- 
ter of this treatiſe, aad in the three 
following chapters you have a moſt 
accurate criticiſm upon it, where 
the author pt only ſhews that the 
compoſition of Iſocrates is flat and 
languid, and not ſufficiently con- 
denſed and rounded ; but he ſhews 
how it might be made better, which 
is the mott inſtructive of all criti- 


ciſms, and indeed it is teaching the 


reader, as I am perſuaded he taught 
his ſcholars. And he ooclotes 
with ſaying, that it is full of that 
puerile figure above mentioned 
called Tau, which, he fays, 
ſerves to divert the attention of the 
reader from the ſubje& : and all his 
periods, he adds, are antitheſes to 
one another, beginning, as I have 
ſaid, with the words Ex wv Yue 
—then * nu; d, and with a Tours 
te, and a TouTo &. 
. + The paſſage from Demoſthenes, 
too, upon this ſubject, is likewiſe 
given at length, and both for mat- 
ter and ſtile ir is wonderfully ſu- 
perior. And indeed I thiak I never 
8 read 
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read a finer compoſition upon any 
ſubject. There are very few pe- 
riods that are figured in the ſame 
way: and lie enlivens his ſtile great- 
ly, both in this and his other com- 
poſitions, by uſing ſome ſſffort ſen- 
tences without any period at all: 
theſe are commonly interrogations, 
by which he excites very much the 
hearer or reader. At the ſame time 
he has not avoided altogether thoſe 
fizures of found which Iſocrates 
appears to have ſtudied chiefly 5 for 
he has uſed them ſometimes, but 
never where it 1s improper, or 
where they do not ſerve to inforce 
his arguments: as where he ſums 
up what he had ſaid of the noble 

tions of their anceſtors, both in 
peace and war, he has theſe words ; 
Ex 3 Tov EM⁰⏑ν, ig roc, Ta Teog 
Tovg Otove* Tw 0” 'ty avr21; 10w; Borxumn, 
pfryahny BxOTWe EXEXTIVTO ,. 
Here we have two members of the 
period concluded, each, with an 
adverb of the ſame termination: 
in the third member there is alſo 
an adverb of the ſame termination, 
but the member 1s concluded with 
the verb Jax: And the whole 
period is concluded, not with a 
verb, as Ifocrates's periods always 
are, but with the noun «Iz.uonar, 
As to the matter of this compoſition, 
it does not belong to my preſent 
ſubject to ſpeak of it: but I think 
that, in the matter, it exceeds Iſo. 
crates ſtill more than in the ſtile. 
And I do not wonder at what the 


Halicarnaſſian ſays, that, he could 


not read the orations of Demoſt- 
henes, without feeling moſt ſenſibly 
all the ſeveral paſſions which he 
wants to inſpire, ſuch as fear, con- 
tempt, hatred, anger, envy, pity, 
and the reſt. And that he was agi- 
tared by a kind of enthuſiaſm, like 
thoſe who were initiated into the 
myſteries of the great goddeſs. And 
it we, he adds, ſo far removed 


from thoſe .times, and having ng 
concern or intereſt in them, are ſo 
much moved by his ſpeeches, how 
muſt the, Athenians and other 
Greeks, living at that time, and fo 
much intereſted in the affairs which 
are the ſubject of thoſe orations, 
have been affected by them, when 
ſpoken by him who is allowed b 
every body to have excelled fo and 
in action, the firſt your of an 
orator, It was his excellence in 
that art, which made ſchines 
obſerve to thoſe who ſo much ad. 
mired his oration De Corona, when 
it was read to them, that they would 
have admired it very much more 
if they had heard him pronounce it, 
« He next compares two orati. 
ons of Plato and of Demoſthenes, 
both on the ſame ſubject, namely, 
the praiſe of the Athenians: The 
oration of Plato is a , emirafig, 
that is, a ſpeech in praiſe of thoſe 
who had fallen in battle, fighting 
for their country. It is contain 
in that dialogue of Plato called 
Menexenus, See chapter 25th and 
following of the Halicarnaflian, 
where we have a very ſevere criti- 
ciſm of the ſtile of Plato, ſhewing 
that he is full of theſe pretty little 
ornaments firſt uſed by Georgias, 
asthe tells us, of antithe/is and pari- 


al, for the ſake of which he has 


made his ſtile much too diffuſe, 
and enervated the ſenſe of it: and 
he gives an example in this period: 
Egywy vag © Tgeaxhurur, Noys kal 
enverrs (1pm 10h KOToy To ga 
YIvET24 r , TWY axovoarrua ; Where 
he obſerves, that in this ſhort pe- 
riod there are three words that are 
xapra tO other three, that is, of the 
ſame form and ſtructure, each to 
each. Then he ſays that the words 
in the end, viz. wzga v axovoer7ue, 
add nothing to the ſenſe, but ſerve 
only to give a termination to the 


od which pleaſed the ear of 
period which pleaſed th 115 
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Yato. In another paſſage of this 


pznegyric, he obſerves theſe words, 
——  _ 
Mapern TOY 000AE cs 5 where we have 
three words with a triple rhyme to 
one another. Such rhymes, as I 
hve obſerved, are not uncommon 
in Greek ; but in good compoſition 
the words ſhould be ſeparated from 
one another, and ſhould not be put in, 
iy remarkable place, ſuchas the be- 
raning or end of a period, or mem- 
ter of a period, ſo that they may ap- 

to anſwer to one another. And 
hehasgiven us anotherflower of Plato 
in theſe words: Q rx @ xas mpwror, 
194 dera ro, u M irres, 8 
1%; να,rlr., mucaol exur; where 
12 ſirange gingle of words, 
But, in order to do all juſtice to 
Plato, he has given us the conclu- 
fon of this ſpeech at full length, 
which, he ſays, is very juſtly ad- 
mired : and indeed, for the matter 
t is much better than the reſt of 
this oration; for there is a great 
deal of excellent morality in it, 
and much ſaid in praiſe of a virtu- 
ous and a noble death, ſuch as that 
of thoſe men. But Diony ſius ſays 
that it is more political than rheto- 
ncaly I would add, more philoſo- 
phical: and his ſtile ſavours more 
of the Socratic dialogue than of 
public ſpeaking. And, upon the 
whole, I am of opinion, that it is 
only in philoſophy and dialogue- 
witing dat Plato excels; and 1 
thnk Dionyſius very properly ap- 
plies to him what Jupiter in Homer 
lays to Venus: 


Ov c, Texvor a, 019974) Tνναεντε, 

g - 
va ov y iuigetrra Efe g 

Y2u009, 

As the | profeſſed purpoſe of 
this work is to thew the exceliency 
of Demoſthenes's ſtile, by com- 
Ping him with other famous ora- 


tors, (for, ſays he, every thing is 
beſt known b 
other things of the ſame kind), lie 
gives us a long paſſage from De- 
moſthenes's oration ewes oveP2rev, 
upon a very fine ſubject, and not 
unlike the ſubject treated of by 
Plato in his Aoyos e,, I mean 
the praiſe of the Athenians. It is 
a moſt wonderful compotition, and 
I cannot praiſe it higher, than by 
ſaying that I think 1t the fineſt to 
be found in Demoſthenes. It is, 
both for the matter and ſtile, very 
much ſuperior to the paſſage from 
Plato, which he ſets againſt it, and 
which, he ſays, is the beſt thing 
in that funeral oration. There 1s 
none, of thoſe puerile ornaments in 
it which I have obſerved in Plato, 
but a great variety in the. ſtructure 
of the periods, which are now.and 
then intermixed with ſhort interro- 
gations; and ſometimes a fingle 


word makes a ſentence by itielt. 


And, in the whole of the corapo- 
ſition, there is a tone of public 
ſpeaking and of contention (for 
he was pleading againſt Æſchines) 
which diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
kinds of tile, even from the ſtile 
of a panegyrical oration ; I ſay the 
tone of public ſpeaking, wiuch is 
telt by every body when the orator 
ſpeaks his orations: but I think it 
is to be perceived even in the 
written compoſition of Demoſt- 
henes. 

« But to return from Plato to 
Iſocrates. This author has taken 
another way, beſides thoſe I bave 
mentioned, to ſmooth and poliſh 


his ſtile ; and that is, by avoiding 


moſt anxioully the gaping of vow- 
els upon one another. And, in 
general, I think Plutarch gives a 
very good account of the eloquence 
of Ifocrates in the end of what he 
has written De Gl ria Atlenienſium, 
where he ſays that le ſpent his time 
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in contriving Arribectie, aapow? 1, 
and what he calls wuorrwra, that 
is, words of like flection, joinin 
and ſoldering words together, — 
ſmoothing his periods as it were 
with a chiſſel and a plane. 

« From what I have ſaid, it is 
evident that Iſocrates ſtudied ve 
much the ſimilatity of ſound in his 
compoſition. And I am perſuaded 
he was a man of ſuch a genius, 
that he ſpent a great part of the 
many years which he employed in 


writing his famous oration, the pa- 


ric, in ſtudying ornaments of 
that kind. And I think it was na- 
tural enough that a little minded 
man, ſuch as Iſocrates appears to 
have been, ſhould employ himſelf 
in ſtudying thoſe puerile ornaments, 
more than the matter, or the real 
beauties of compoſition: for that 
he was ſuch a man, we muſt be. 
lieve, if the ſtory be true which 
Plutarch tells of him in the paſſage 
above quoted, that being aſked, 
when he was very old, how he 
lived? As well, ſays he, as a man 
can do, that is above ninety years 
of age, and thinks death the great- 
eſt of all evils. | | 
- « But Demoſthenes had a genius 
above thoſe puerile ornaments, 
which can only pleaſe boys or vul- 

men. There is therefore very 
ittle of the fimilarity of ſound, of 
either of the two kinds I have men- 
tioned, to be found in Demoſt- 
henes. But in place of thoſe ging- 
ling ornaments, and that uniformity 
of compoſitions ſo frequent in Iſo- 
crates, he ſtudied what was of much 
greater value, the muſic of his 
language, and laboured to grace his 
compoſition with a noble melody 
and dignified rhythm, (to uſe an 
expreſſion of the Halicarnaſſian), 
giving it alſo that variety which, 
as the ſame author obſerves, muſt 


be. ſtudied in the melody and 


rhythm, as well as in every other 
part of the compoſition, 

« The Falicarnaſſian, in his 
treatiſe De Admiranda vi dicendi in 
Demoſfthene, has told us, what J 
think muſt certainly be true, of a 
muſical language, ſuch as the 
Greek, that with reſpe& to the 
ſound of the compoſition, nothing 
has ſuch a power to affect the ears 
as the rhythm : for in all muſic, 
whether it be the diaftematic muſic, 
that is, what we commonly cal 
muſic, or the muſic of language, 
the rhythm is moſt wed and 
is what affects very much, not only 
the ears, but the mind; for accord- 
ing to the antient ſaying, Rhythm 
is all in muſic.” 

I have ſaid a great deal of both 
the melody and the rhythm of the 
Greek language,/in the fourth chap. 
ter of the ſecond book of this vo. 
lume, where I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, that though we have no 
practice of them in our language, 
nor indeed hardly an idea how they 
ſhould be applied to language and 
make it ſo beautiful, yet we ought 
not for that to deny that they exiſt. 
ed in the Greek language, and 
made a great part of the beauty of 
compoſition in Greek. And I will 
only add here, that the admirers of 
modern times, or rather of them- 
ſelves, ought to conſider, that the 
antients were men much ſuperior to 
us in all the arts, and particularly in 
the great art of language, the great- 
eſt, in my opinion, as well as the 
moſt uſeful of all the human arts. 
If it were not ſo, we ſhould be 
much to blame in paſſing ſo many 
of the moſt docile years of our lite 
in the ſtudy of their language and 
arts: and a claſſical education, for 
promoting of which ſo many foun- 
dations have been made by our an. 
ceſtors of ſchools and colleges and 


univerſities, would be a great ab- 
{urdity 
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. Now, if this ſuperiority 

ther e admitted, we ought not to be 
„ fupriſed that the antient languages 
. not only ſuperior to any modern 


* n the tical Fm which is 
f v much more perfect in them than 
ade modern languages, that we 
* could not have an idea of its 
e region, if their grammatical 
— art had not come down to 1 8 
their writings, but alſo 

_ * ng, which could not be 
a wſmitted to us as their — 
has been, and of which, fore, 

ye never can have the practice, 
though we may learn a little of the 
ſcience of it, by what ſome of 
their authors have told us; as much, 
it leaſt, as may ſatisfy us of the 
poſſibility of its exiſtence. For my 
own part, the more I ſtudy antient 
books, and the more I live in the 
untient world, where I live as much 
or rather more than in the modern, 
the more I am convinced of the 
denefit of a claſſical education, 
without which, I think, no man 
can excel in any art or ſcience of 
Ä nor can act à great or 

in life. 

Every work of art, though in 
erery other reſpect perfect, yet if 
it want variety, can 3 
Now Demoſt has his 
compoſition ſo various, that by va- 
nety itſelf he has diſtinguiſhed it 
more from the compoſition of other 
authors than by any other mark; 
for in moſt authors there is ſome 
vord, or e, or particular turn 
of e n, which marks their 
ſtile, in the ſame manner as any 
my diſtinguiſhes a.face. 
But is.nothing of this kind in 
Demoſthenes ; for are no ſuch 
words or phraſes in him. There is 


icero, with which he concludes 
ſo many of his periods; and the 
keneral colour and complexion of 
1792. 


his ſtile is as various as poſſible; 
for ſometimes he compoſes in 
iods of many members, 
ometimes in ſhort peri 
— of his periods are alſo of 
ifferent lengths, and variouſl 
Joined together; and though it — 
true, what Cicero ſays of him, 
that he has hardly ſaid any thing 
without ſome particular turn or 
figure of one kind or another, yet 
theſe are ſo varied, that he has na 
figure recurring ſo often as to dif. 
tinguiſh his ſtile from that of any 
other author; and you will hardly 
find in him two periods together of 
the ſame form and ſtructure. And 
there is a conſiderabie part of his 
compoſition that is not in periods; 
for though there can be no 
rhetorical compoſition without pe- 
riods, more or fewer, yet it would 
be a fault if the whole compoſition 
was in periods; for it would be too 
uniform, wanting that variety, 
without which no work of art, as 
I have often had occaſion to ob- 
Aerve, can be beautiful. And this 
is a fault which I obſerve in Iſo- 
crates, in whoſe orations you 
have hardly any compoſition with- 
out a period. Such a ſtile I call 
declamatory ; for there may be de- 
clamation in the ſound of the com- 
poſition, as well as in the words 
and the figure. Now Demoſthenes 
has avoided that, by throwing in, 
among his periods, ſhort ſentences, 
commonly in the form of an inter- 
rogation, by which he excites the 
attention of his hearers, and brings 
home to them the argument more 
forcibly. The ſhort ſentence r- 
Aov N Jn, he uſes very frequent - 
Iy 3 and he ſometimes makes the 
ngle word undaus; ſtand for a ſen- 
tence. At other times he throws 


the fingle word, disjoined fro n all 


the reſt, into the middle of a ſen- 
tence, as in the word 3gas, in the 
G oration 


$; the 
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oration De Corona. And, in the 
fame oration, he throws into the 
middle of a period theſe two words, 
rob, AN? unconnected with 
the reſt. In this way he not only 
varies his compoſition agreeably, 
but he takes from it altogether the 
air of declamation, inforcing his 


arguments as if he were in private 


converſation with his hearers ; 
which makes his orations much 
more perſuaſive than any declama- 
tion can be. | | 

“ The reader ought not to be 
ſurpriſed that I haye dwelt ſo long 


upon the ſound of the language in 


Demoſthenes's orations ; which he 
has varied not only by melody and 


rhythm moſt agreeably, as the Ha- 
licarnaſſian think, nor by compo- 


ſition only in periods, but by that 


variety of arrangement of his 


words, which ſo perfect a language 


as the Greek admitted, but which 


in him is more remarkable than in 
any other Greek author; and 
which, I am 
very much pleaſed the' ears of his 
hearers. Now, to pleaſe the rars 
of thoſe he ſpeaks to, is a great 
part of the art of an orator: for, 


as I have obſerved elſewhere, 


through the ear the mind is -not 
a little affected, even of the beſt 
judges : and as to the people, they 
may be ſaid to be led by the ears: 
and accordingly the ſtatue of the 
Gallic — A who, it ſeems, 
was their God of eloquence, was 
repreſented, as Lucian deſcribes 
him, drawing the multitude after 


him. by a chain, which reached 


from his mouth to their ears, How 
much the order and arrangement of 
words was ſtudied among the Ro- 
mans, I have proved from a paſ- 


ſage of Cicero quoted above: nor 


can we fuppoſe that it was leſs 
ſtudied by Demoſthenes, though 1 
think I have ſhewn, in what I have 


the third quality of an orator, if 


uaded, muſt have 


written upon the compoſition 
the antients, that he did not us, 
it for the pleaſure of the ear merely 
but likewiſe fot the ſenſe, which is 
more forcibly conveyed by one 
arrangement of the words than by 
another. 5h 

«© The pleaſure which an oration 
gives to the ear, muſt depend upon 
the pronunciation of it: and there. 
fore I conſider Demoſthenes, not 
as a writer only of orations, but as 
a ſpeaker of them. It was in this 
that he excelled more, I believe, 
than in any other quality of an 
orator, .Such was the opinion of 
his enemy Æſchines, who certainly 
was a very good ſpeaker himſelf; 
and yet he acknowledged the ſupe. 
riority of Demoſthenes in that 
branch of the art. Nor would 
Demoſthenes have faid that action. 
of which pronunciation is the chief 
part, was the firſt, the ſecond, and 


he had not himſelf excelled in it. 
He learned by his own experience, 
as well as by the advice of his friend 
the. player, that the beſt compoti. 
tion, if not well pronounced, could 
not have the effect it ought to have 
upon the hearers; and I have no 
doubt but that, in his ſubterraneous 
retreat, his chief application was 
to form his voice and geſture. There 
muſt have been a beauty in the pro- 
nunciation of ſuch compoſitious 
as his, with all the various changes 
of voice, of countenance, and of 
geſture, that the ſubject. required, 
and, joined to all theſe, the melody 
and rythm of the Greek language, 
(with the agreeable variety too, 
which we are told he gave them), 
ſuch as we can hardly form an idea 
of, but which we are fare, from 
the effects it, produced, muſt have 
pleaſed and moved his audience 
exceedingly. The written orations 


of his, that have come down to u, 
. | we 


of WH: may conſider as only the car- 
idy dates of his orations, without that 
ly, Wi and animation which his action 
| is Wu have given them. And it is 
ne ea the authors who ſpoke, that 


[dgnify with the name of orators : 
ir the ſpeaking orator may be 
umpared to Daedalus, who, it is 
fud, gave life and motion to his 
atues; whereas, thoſe who only 
mite ſpeeches, are like our ſtatu- 
ries, who make ſtatues without 
le or animation. : 

Whether Cicero excelled or 
vt in this principal quality of an 
mtor, we do not know with any 
ertainty; but I ſhould rather 
tink that he did not: for none of 


bs being eminent in action, not 
nen he himſelf, who is never de- 
kcient in his own praiſe ; nor does 
Uintilian, who praiſes him ſo 
nuch, ſpeak of his eminence in 
lat way z and Cicero himſelf tells 
ls, that it was quite neglected by 


ce, de orators of his time. When 
nds was the caſe, I do not think 
fi. lat it is probable that it was much 


tended to by Cicero. 


here is no compariſon betwixt him 
ud Demoſthenes: nor do I think 
lat he deſerves at all the character 
wich Quintilian gives of De- 
noſthenes ; 4 Tanta vis in eo, tam 
tenſa omnia et quibuſdam nervis 


e lenta ſunt, tam nihil otioſum is 
of Wicendi modus, ut nec quid redun- 
„ invenias.” Now, this denſity 
( conſtriction, if I may uſe the 


apreflion, in. the form and ſtruc- 
ure of the periods of Demoſthenes, 
rhich ha ve nothing in them redun- 
ant or diffluent, and are equally 
mate from the looſe flow of the 
lſtorical ſtile, and the pompous 
ud panegyrical periods of Iſo- 
aas, is wanting in Cicero. He 
„ copious, indeed, but he is too 


the cotemporary writers ſpeak of 


« As to compoſition, I think 
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much ſo. He has a great deal of 
the opimum and adipatum genus di- 


cendi : for he has much fleſh, but it 


is looſe, not firm, nor of a good 
colour. And though he ſtudied 
Demoſthenes much, and even tran- 
ſlated ſome orations of his; yet he 
appears to me to have form 


crates, and to have 7 him 
particularly in the figures of ſound, 
and even to have exceeded him, 
as I think I have ſhewn. And in- 


deed there is a rhyming, or rather a 


gingling of ſounds, not ſet at ſome 
iſtarice from one another, as in 
Ifocrates, but joined together, ſuch 
as I am perſuaded would not have 
been endured at Athens, not even 


by the boys there, though it is likely 


that in Rome he was admired for 
them, and clapped in the manner 


that we applaud our players. And 


there ,is in his oration for Milo, 


(one of the moſt laboured, I believe, 


lie ever wrote) a ſtring of antitheſes 
and pariſoſes, upon the ſubject of 


ſelf-defence, ſuch as is not to be 


found in Iſocrates. 
_ «Itisevident, however, that Quin- 
tilian prefers him to Demoſthenes, * 
2ndto every other orator of Greece. 


But it appears to me, that it had be- 


come a piece or national vanity 
among the Romans, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, to prefer their own ' 
writers to the Greek. This began 
as early as the days of Cicero, who 


has not ſcrupled to ſay, that his 


own countrymen had made greater 
diſcoveries than the Greeks; and 
what they had taken from tlie 
Greeks, they had improved. But, 
at the time when Quintilian wrote, 
the ſtudy and imitation of the Greek 
writers appear to have been, in a 
t meaſure, laid aſide among 


them; and thelr own authors were 
ſet up as ſtandards of perfection in 


every kind of writing; Cicero in 
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oratory, Virgil in poetry, and Livy 
in hiſt „ 0 
ſo far 


gut matters had not 
in the days of Cicero; nor do 1 
believe that there was then in Rome 
a man of any taſte or genius who 
preferred Cicero to Demoſthenes : 
nor was Cicero's ſtile approved of 
by the critics of that age. His 
friend Brutus, and likewiſe Calvus, 


| uſed the freedom to find fault with 


his compoſition, even to himſelf; 
and both the Aſiniuſes did the fame. 
Cornelius Nepos, likewiſe, who is 
himfelf a correct and chaſte writer, 
differed ſo much from him in judg- 
ment of ſtile, as Cicero himſelf t 

us, that he diſapproved very much 
even of what Cicero thought beſt 
in his own writings. Theſe critics 
thought that his ſtile had not the 
true Attic colour, and was not 


faited to pleaſe a to whoſe 
tafte Wer himſelf — this teſti- 


mony, that, * eorum femper fuit 
| fincerumque judicium, ni- 
Hil ut poſſent nifi incorruptum au- 
dire et elegans.” They thought 


| his ſtile had the Aſiatic tumor, and 


was florid but not pure, nor what 
they call /xcere. In ſhort, it was of 
that taſte which, as Cicero himſelf 
tells us, K in Caria, Phry- 

ia, and Myſia, but which the Rho- 


tans, though ſeparated from theſe 


people only by a narrow fea, diſ- 


approved of, and which the Greeks, 
— the Athenians, utterly 
Hut I have ſaid enough, and per- 
haps more than enough, in another 
= of this -volume, to ſhew that 
icero, as an orator, cannot be 
ompared with Demoſthenes, who, 
agree with the Halicarnaſſian, 


was the greateſt of all the antient 


orators, and therefore the greateſt 
orator that ever has been, and the 
2 that ever will be: for, as 

have obſerved elſe where, we have 


faſhionable ſtile of this age; but 


naſſian has written u 


ſhews you what is ill written, in 


not materials in the modern lar 
£Bges, of which it would be pof 

ble to compoſe ſuch orations 
thoſe of Demoſthenes, any mc 
than it would be poflible of ſuc 
rough ſtones as we have in t 
country, to build. _ fuch 


thoſe of Athens were, built of P 

thelic marble. As, therefore, he 4 
the perfection of the rhetorical t 
it was that I ſhould explad cb 


as well as I was able, all the virtue 
of an orator which he poſſeſſes, 
have for him an enthuſiaſtical ad 


miration, fuch as the Halicarnaffai din 
ſeerns to have had ; for I have mad, 
died him more than any other GreeWſ® | 
or Latin author; and he has bee Hen 


my companion in my journies fe 


many years. I have alfo tranſſate cui 
a great deal from him, and in ſnoſ Ne 
have formed my ſtile upon bia Ve. 


and have made it as like to his as 
didactic ſtile, ſuch as mine, ſhoul 
be to a rhetorical. This, I Kno 
makes my ſtile very unlike ti 


fatter myſelf that it is not unlik 
the ſtile of Milton, mou Engli 
writer, in Y © inion, in rl 
and veodh, and who, I have 
A his _ particu 
in his ſpeeches, by the imitation « 
— * 

« T will conclude this chapt 
with recommending to the reader, 
he deſires 12 to underſtandt 
beauty of Demoſthenes's comp 
ſition, to ſtudy what the Halica 
the antie 
orators, and particularly his treat 
De admir vi dicendi in De 
thene, which, both for the matte 
and ſtile, I think, is the beſt of 
critical works. He is, of all ! 
writers upon criticifm, 
teacher I ever read; for he not on| 


ves you the reaſons why it 15 . 


he likewiſe ſhews you * 
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be better written, than which M cd 11 the twa 
king can. be more inſtruQtive. his made him perfectly 
| know no author of any reputa- maſter of tht ſtile of theſe two, 
ton, of whoſe works the many- which he * without any 
{ripts are more incorret; and in mixture of the epideictic, and of 
i N thoſe figures with which the epide- 

as I iRtic abaunds, ſuch as the grief 

parmemaſia, antitheſis, and like end- 

ings, by which ear may be 

bly entertained ; but the ſtile 

will want entirely the nerves and 

the force which we have both in 

the matter and tile of the delibe- 

rative and judicial orations of De- 

moſthenes. And this makes the 

pt, ſtile of Demoſthenes more the ſtile 

of buſineſs than that of any other 

orator I know; for buſineſs muſt 

be _—_ in the _ v Cn 

onjetures at not in m ile of decla- 
It will be for a ſcholar, ay mation. hen fach is the ſtile, 

le, and I think not an illi- we are more apt to admire the ora- 

uſ tor, and to be pleaſed and enter- 
tained than convinced by his argu» 
ments; agd in narrative, that ſtile 
is fo tar from being convincing, 
that it rather diſpoſes us to believe 
| that the ſtory told by the orator, is 
toquence, the deliberative, the à work of fancy and imagination.“ 
judicial, and the epideictic, he ap- 
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(From the ſecond Volume of the BaAxtsrzs, or, STRICTURES on 
the EpucaTiON proper for the Baz.] 


HE various applications to his ſtatement—that what he fates 
the courts of law and equi- be facts, well ſeconded by proofs 
„ which ariſe from the practice, that he avoids amplification, and 
jad do not involve any point or requeſts nothing more from the 
prnciple of law, but refpect only court, than what the cuſtomary 
the lodierna con ſuetudo fort, ſhall be practice authorifes, 
conſidered as of too trivial a nature In this particular part of the 
lo excite the eloquence of the profeſſion, the praQtiſers are at · 
pleader, and be thrown out of the tempting to reverſe the old, and to 
tie queſtion. In all applications eſtabliſh a new mode of doing bu · 
af tus kind, theſe hints will ſuffice ſineſs. It was formerly held, that 
ut be preſeryes a glegr order in the attorney —_ court _ 
| "If 3 ow 
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know the practice of his court— 
that this knowledge was directly in 
the line of his duty to his employ- 
er—that on the ſcore of his ſkilful- 
neſs in prodtice, he was entitled to 
certain fees, which, if ſuch know- 
ledge was not neceſſary, might as 
well be earned by his bag-bearer as 
himſelf; but now the the practiſer 


- is free to confeſs, he knows _— 


of the matter, and brings his cli- 
ent's buſineſs to that counſel who 
is beſt verſed in the duty. of the 
attorney. A barriſter muſt, there- 
fore, now deſcend to an intimate 
knowledge of the practice appro- 
riate to his client: this is new; 
and it 1s not the natural order of 
the court. | | | 


„The chancellor, the maſter of 


the rolls, the judges on their dif- 
. ferent benches, do not clog their 
memories with the practice of the 


they refer for information in theſe 
matters to their reſpective officers, 
and ſometimes, to a practiſer of 
| known merit and integrity, who 
may be preſent, —* De minimis non 
curat lex; is an old adage, and 
may be applied to the judges, with 
equal propriety as to the law itſelf ; 
and thoſe who adminiſter the law, 
as well as thoſe whoſe office it 
is to explain the principles of it, 
are not expected to be verſed in the 
chicanery of the practice; as ſuch 
aſtuteneſs ſometimes leads to con- 


duct not ſtrictly honeſt; ſo it is al- 


ways beneath the dignity of the bar; 


and this devolution of the duties of 


office ariſes, together with other 
improprieties, from the encourage- 
ment given to attorney barriſters, 
or bar attornies. 5 

However this may be, it is 


by no means recommended to the 


barriſter to be ignorant vf the prac- 
tice, as it is certainly the part of a 
good workman to know nat only 


himſelf in words ; at the ſame time, 
perſpicuous method gave ſuch a 


application of them, remained fixed 


This nobleman has produced to 


'the 'moſt ancient . and reſpectabe 


the uſe of all his tools, but alſo to f 


be ſkilled in the knack of keeping e 
them in order, and of uſing each (en 
of them to the greateſt poſlible ad. Wi to 
vantage; beſides it will give him a en 
dected preference with the prac- eſt 
tiſers. a wh 


« There never was an eminent WY is 


— from whoſe pleadings it wa 
fo difficult to take a good note, as an 
the late Charles Yorke ; he poſſe. Wl ca 
ed an unbounded fluency of words ne 
which generally led him into un- 
neceſſary amplification, and his at- ui 
guments did not always poſſeſs is 
method: lucidus ordo was rarely l. 
the merit of his eloquence; tt 
the attention was jaded by a ver. m 
boſity, which might have ſuited a: tt 


draftſman's office, for there it would en 
have been reduced into method; WF re 
but being applied to the ear on, 


- confuſed the memory, inſtead 0 tr 
attornies in their different courts ; ” 


inſtructing the mind. But how 
different was the clear, the wel 
adapted language of the preſent 
lord Loughborough—a deſire to 
amplify, never led him to involve 


clue to the attention of thoſe who 
heard him, that the 2 on 
which he reaſoned, as well as his 


*A me co Þ ea 


in the — or clearly recorded 
in the .note books of his auditors, 


— & = 


our obſervation, a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what an union of ability 
with induſtry may effect in the pro- 
feſſion; they have placed a man, 
born and educated in North In. 
tain, at the head of Engliſh elo- 
quence; and have raiſed an adv0- 
cate; unſucceſsful at the Scotch 
bar, to the rank of an Engliſh n0- 
bleman, and made him chief 0 


common 


law court in the King 
dom, 8 


A che 
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4A clear arrangement of the 

of a ſpecial argument, is eſ- 
ential to its being clearly under- 
food; and that the principles at- 
tempted to be enforced, may be 
eſtabliſhed in the minds of thoſe 


s neceſſary they ſhould be under- 
food, unleſs they will not bear ex- 
mination; therefore, when the 


ninent 
it waz 


te, as - a 
oſſeſſ. WH caſe is well founded, method is 
yords, neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs, 

un- 4 But it ſhould be alſo in the 


mind af the ſpeaker, that his duty 


IIS ar- 

oſſeſz is not only to explain what the 
rarely law is; but alſo to enforce that in- 
nce; tation of it, which bears 
ver. WJ moſt favourably towards the inte- 
ted 2 reſts of his client—this is more 
-ould 8 emphatically his duty, while it 


remains with the court to take care, 
that his ingenuity does not wrelt 
trom them a determination not 
warranted by law. | | 
The arrangement, therefore, of 
the argument, poſſibly, ſhould not 
always tend to eſtabliſh this lucid 
order in the, minds of his hearers, 
although it ſhould flow from this 
perſpicuous view of the whole ar- 
gument in his own mind—ſuch a 
view as will enable the ſpeaker, in 
his reply, to defend on the ſpot, 
each weakneſs in his ment 
which may be ſubject to be attack- 
ed; and to defend it alſo, with all 


irſt principles of law are 
ſometimes - the major propoſitions 
on which his argument reſts, the 
coacluſion being a judgment of the 
court, favourable to the client; 
when this is the caſe, a ſingle ſyl- 
logiſm would do the buſineſs ; but 
it would alſo do, according to the 
0- Prone phraſe, the buſineſs of the 
miſter. Here, therefore, ampli- 
ca fication is not redundancy, and a 
3 tow of words may be as 6 
nat to his arguments, but to 


whoſe office it is to determine, it 


the 7 practiſed ſophiſtry. 
* 
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reputation with his clients; who 
are too apt to conceive, that what 
is ſoon, ſaid cannot be well ſaid; 
and therefore will not allow that a 
barriſter's reputation is well ſupport - 
ed, or a caſe is properly argued, 
by a ſhort, although ſucceſsful ar- 
gument, 

« Sometimes a judgment of the 
court, favourable to the client, 
muſt be attempted by a multipli- 
city of caſes, collected from the 
various law reporters=ſometimes 
deviations from general principl 
with a view to more ubſteatial 
Juſtice, than the ſtri application 
of the principles themſelves alone 
would warrant, will be the object 
of the pleader's attention; ſome- 
times the black-lettered maxims of 
the law, ' ſubſequent acts of par- 
lament, which may have altered 
or explained them, alſo numerous 
22 from the reports, are 

ogether neceſſary to the argu- 
ment ; «nay, the field is ſometimes 
ſtill more extended, the natural 
rights of man, the law 'of natiohs, 


the dogmas of the ancient” legiſſa. 
tors, the apothegms of their Dhilo- 


ſophers and moraliſts, muſt be had 


recourſe to; but ever, the wider 


the field, and the greater the quan- 
tity of matter to be digeſted, the 
ſtronger is the neceſſity of method 
and arrangement. * 
Method is alſo neceſſary in an 
addreſs to juries; an exordium and 
roration has a more ſtriking ef- 
fect on their minds, than with 
more inſtructed judges. The paſ- 
ſions, the prejudices of mankind, 
are more likely to. be excited by the 
opening or concluſion of a ſpeech 
in a country exciſe, than within 
the walls of Weſtminſter Hall; yet 
there, in ſpecial arguments, ſuch 
an obſeryation of the rules of elo- 
quence among the ancients, has its 
peculiar grace and effect, in gain- 
Gas "G4 Ving 
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ing the attention of, and leaving 
an impreſſion on, the minds of the 


. ; and, with reſpect to theſe 
ore orn 


amented of an ora- 
tion, Cicero details the beſt pre 
cepts in the moſt elegant language. 
On the ſubje&t of an exordium, 
he ſays, © er ut edibus ac 
templis veſtibula et additus, fic caufis 
| 1 proportione rerum praponere.” 
d to caution the ſpeaker againſt 
offending by a pompous or pathetic 
appeal to the unalienable rights of 
n, or to the facred or reciprocal 
ties, or affections of domeſtic 
life, when the cauſe hinges on a 
trifling diſpute of property; he 
adds ** Jtaque in parvis et infre- 
ventibus cauſes, ab ipſs re eft exordiri 
pe commodius.” 
« Theſe excellent hints are 
noted, becauſe they are worthy 
attention of the firſt orators at 
our bar; and deſerve the conſide- 
ration of thoſe who would wiſh to 
ſhun imperfections, which even the 
moſt ſucceſsful among us have not 
always avoided. 
„ And, as the ſame maſter of 
eloquence informs us, that in our 
opening we ſhould try to make the 
judges attentive, and favourable to 
us; or in the langu 
days, get poſſeſſion of them; ſo he 
alſo tells us, that it ſhould be at- 
tempted by ſomewhat that is con- 
nected with the cauſe, and not 
like the prelude of a muſician, 
„ tanguam citharedi proemium, af<- 
Actum aliquod ; ſeq coherens cum omni 
corpore, menibrum eſſe videatur.” 
% Quintilian © muſt alſo be at- 
tended to on this ſubjeR : he inſi 
nuates the neceſſity of order and 
method throughout, and applies 
his obſervations both to the 'open- 
ing and to the conclufion of a 
ſpeech; and ſeems to lay molt ſtreſs 
on the conclufion—for he ſays, 


* concitare quogue invidiam, adium, 


> of theſe fro 


tram, Iiberius in peroratione contingit,” 
And as it was the univerſal opinion 
and practice of the ancient orators, 
to impreſs, by the peroration, the 
ſt ſtrength and weight of their 
client's cauſe ; fo alſo it is the prac. 
tice of the moſt eloquent among 
the moderns ; but there are ſome 
who do not, while they are purſu- 
ing this rule, bear in mind the 
difficulty there is in exciting 

ir auditors affections by the pa. 
thetic ; who are not aware of the 
ludicrous effect arifing from an 
abortive attempt to ſtir up the more 
tender ſympathies of the mind, and 
ſtrike water from the fountain of 
tears : ſuch ders to the finer 
traits of eloquence, ſhould recolle& 
the advice of * rhetorician 
of antiquity, lud præcipuè ms. 
nendum, nequis nifi ſummis ingenit vi- 
ribus, ad movendas lacrymas aggredi 
audeat=Nthil habet ifta res medium, 
ed, aut lacrymas meretur, aut riſum,” 
« As the principal object of the 
exordium is' to render the auditors 
1 nts mer any at- 
tempt to e that attention 15 
unreaſonable,and conſequently, any 
interruption of the ſpeaker is want 
of manners, and ſuch interruption 
m an opponent is particularly 
illiberal; yet tod often do we ſee 
and hear the gentlemen of the pro- 
feſfion, rudely ſtopping each other 
in the midſt of their harangues ; and 
and in the preſence of crowded 
courts, and to the great mirth of 
the vulgar, who enjoy ſuch Judi 
crous inſtances of boyiſh manners, 


enveloped in all the dignity of 
gown and wig. ** 
« An int ion of this nature, 


coatinued for ſome time, by thoſe 
monoſyllables expreſſive of con- 
tempt, piſh ! and pooh! rouſed at 
laſt the indignation of a learned 
orator, in a crowded nifi prius 
court at a late aſſize, and * 


- 


* F | 
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Nth « particular emphaſis: 
« Brother, you may piſh and 
oh your heart out, I do not mind 
t a farthing; if his lordſhip had 
ſhed and poohed, there might 
ve been ſomething in it ! To be 
ſure the reproof has no attic ſalt in 
v yet it ſſed one merit; the 
occafion demanded a f; but 
phat was the effect on the minds of 
1 crowded audience ? a general ſen- 
timent of derifion, amounting near- 


H repea excited b gentle- 
nen of the bar, againſt each other, 
vill tend to extinguiſh the ſmall de- 

of ref] which remains in 
the minds of the million, for the 
profeſſion of the law, and its nu- 
nerous ad herents. 


vi- Make uſe, therefore, of wit, 
edi vote, ſatire, and repartee, with 

gent caution; t are all two- 
. Aged tools; and like them, cut 
he wo ways; they wound him who 
rs Wh handles them injudiciouſly, as well 


s the individual on whom their 
temper is tried; they 

enmities and diſſolve friendſhips ; 
but never will gain friends, or in- 
creaſe eſteem; it is cowardly to 
make uſe of them, on thoſe who 
cannot reply; and dangerous on 


bose who can: they are alſo much 
er out of place in our courts of juſtice; 
d duſineſs of the greateſt importance 
do the ſuitors is there to be determin- 
Hon; the life, the reputation, the 


property of the individual, is at 
lake; and judgment is obtained at 
in immenſe nce: ruin to both 
partt2s is not unfrequently the con- 
quence, even where the object in 
Uipute does not appear to be con- 
ſderable: is wit, joke, ſatire, or 
Tpartee, a ſalve for ſuch ſores? are 

not rather an aggravation of 
the wound? The ſuitors, when their 
King are treated with ſuch erat. 


to contempt; a _— which, great 


may create 


OnszxvarioNs relative to the Exo of the Bax [105] 


perating cauſtics, may well exclaim, 
with Xfop's when pelted by 
boys, What is play to you, i 


to us. . 

« But ſtill, there is ſuch a 
ſant quickneſs in the reliſh of genu. 
ine attick ſalt, that a ſpeech 
certainly be rendered palatable by 
a light ſprinkling, which would o- 
therwiſe pall upon the ſenſe; let 
therefore the uſe and application of 
it be guided by the following, a- 
mong other excellent rules of our 
maſter: «O7nino probabiliora 
Junt, que laceſſiti dicimus quam que 


| privores, nam er ingenii celeritas major 


off, quar apparet in Te/pondendo, et 
manitatis eft re : videmur enim 
ieturi fuiſſe niſ eſſemns laceſſiti.” It 
ſs plain, 2 if all were to follow 
ſtrictly this maxim, there would be 
an end of ſatiric wit in our courts of 
juſtice; becauſe none would begin 
the attack; and wit ſeems to be in 


ſome eſteem with Cicero; for, 


ſpeaking of it under the defignation 
of facetiouſneſs, he adds, © E pland 


oratoris movere riſum: and gives the 
following, among other reaſons, for 
his opinion; Maximdque quod tri 
— ac — mitigat, et re- 

at, odieſa res / © 
mentis dilui —7 133 
diſſolvit. | 

« Any one who will run over 
thoſe — — which Cicero has 

en, with re to the applica- 

. of wit 2 to t 2 
quence of the bar, will find ev 
idea on the ſubject which can aſſi 
the judgment, not only of youth, 
but alſo of experience, elucidated 
by the moſt elegant language; and 
in ſo full a manner, that it may be 
aſſerted with truth—the beſt prac- 
tice of the moderns need only keep 
in view, thoſe epts of this an- 
cient maſter of his profeſſion, which 
tend to confine the application of 
wit, or to purify its uſe,” 
| 4 
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The STUDY of POLITE 8 defended againſt the 
- OnJECTION that it is usELEs8, and even PERNICIOus to 


SOCIETY, 


[From M. de Rosensrein's OxAriox delivered before the Sw Ria 
Acapkux, tranſlated by N. G. Acanps.] 


„ou the four following 


ſources are derived thoſe argu- 
ments, the grounds of which I ven- 
ture to deny: the examples recorded 
in hiſtory; a compariſon between 
thoſe periods in which politelearning 
has flouriſhed, and in which it was 
unknown ; the very nature of ele- 


gant learning; and the diſpoſitions 


and conduct of thoſe who are de vo- 


ted to its purſuits. 


Examples deduced from hiſ- 
tory I mention firſt, well perſuaded 
that they have long and powerfully 
ſupported the cauſe of error. There 
is not any thing, of which mankind 
have been more ignorant, than of 
the ſcience of ſocial life. The im- 


perfections incident to every form 


of government I do not arraign. 
How indeed could perfection be at- 
tained, without mature conſider- 
ation; and who can expect mature 
conſideration in works, produced 
by the fortuitous courſe of events, 
by the tyranny of circumſtances? 
Among the ancient ſtates, Sparta 


alone could boaſt a legiſlation con- 


nected in all its parts: yet, by mi- 
litating againſt the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſities of human nature, the 
Spartan laws excited a perpetual 
conflict, that ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of that country. The govern- 
ments at preſent ſubſiſting may be 


aptly compared to Gothic edifices 


improved by the hand of taſte. 


« It may be obſerved, that a 
_ prudent extent of territory, a com- 


prehenſive experience, and an in- 


duſtrious purſuit of happineſs, have 


Wan" more to the public and 


\ 


long been conſidered as affording 


Carthage, and Rome, are objects of 


ceaſed to conquer; inſtead of a 


ivate advantageof mankind, than 
— moſt — laws of Rong 
ent legiſlators. There ſtill, how- 
ever, ſubſiſt ſo many fundamental 
defects and errors, ſo much oppo- 
ſition between different parts ofthe 
ſame ſyſtem, that no modern form 
of government can be conſidered 
as a juſt model for imitation. Ve- 
nice will perhaps be pointed out as 
an exception ; a republic of which 
the conſtitution has ſurvived its 
greatneſs, and a material change in 
the ſentiments of the people. But 
what a conſtitution ! Equally un- 
ſhaken, Oriental deſpotiſm E a 
higher claim to antiquity. | 

« Nevertheleſs, —_ has 


examples for the conſtruction ot 
forms of government. Athens, 


enquiry in France, England, and 
Sweden. Elevating their voice, 
philoſophers have at length ventur- 
ed to aſk, if France Athens, 
England Carthage, or Sweden 
Rome? Is it not, however, often 
2 that after having loſt her 

mplicity, frugality, and poverty, 
— — no — $ Ns Aden 
by encouraging public ſpectacles, 


rns 2 EST 


Miltiades, an Ariſtides, a The- 
miſtocles, ſhe had a Menander, 
a Plato, a Demoſthenes? Charm- 
ed with the 1 2 7 . 
the of Virgil, and Horace, 
the pee 0 5 — 
their country's freedom. Alarm. 
ing examples theſe! alarming, in, 
deed, for governments like ys 

| | . | " _ 
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put other cauſes ſufficiently ac- 
count for the deſtruction of li . 

« By the frantic rageof conqu 
erery ſmall community muſt fall a 
nctim to its own weakneſs, every 
atenfive monarchy à prey to its 
own grandeur. The love of peace 
will not ſhield the former from the 
attacks of an ambitious neighbour; 
mnavoidable necethty- compels 
them to combat, to- conquer, or to 

iſh. A political truth this, 
which will throw ſome light on 
the ruins of ancient governments. 

« The 22 
by Lycurgus to be protected by 
ralour, from equality and poverty 
to deri ve peace and contentment, to 
poſſeſs er ruling only 
over themſelves; theſe people loſt 
their ſtrength, when, inſtead of pre- 
ſerving a ſyſtem of ſelf-defence, 
they committed hoſtilities upon 
others ; engaged -in war with a ſu- 
perior force, they ſoon ceaſed to be 
independent; their happineſs was 
alike deſtroyed by the conſequences 
of victory or of adverſe fortune. 
Athens found it impoſſible to ſup- 
port, undiminiſhed, that vigour of 
mind, that heroic valour, ,which 
on the field of Marathon, and on 
the ſhore of Salamis, enabled a 
handful of men to vanquiſh ar- 
mies numerous beyond the experi- 
ence or the belief of modern times. 

That the decline and fall of the 


Roman empire was the inevitable 
conſequence of its extravagant am- 


dition, who can queſtion? But 
why have not thoſe acute reaſoners, 
who pretend to trace events to their 
cauſes, ſhewn, whence proceeded 
the deſtruction of thoſe ſtates, on 


Whoſe ruin Rome raiſed her Coloſ- 


lean greatneſs? Was it luxury and 
elegant learning which deſtroyed 
the Sabines, the citizens of Veji, 
the Volſcians, and the Latins : 


or did not their own weakneſs aban- 


[107] 


don their deſtiny to the chance of 
war? Imperious Rome herſelf had, 


more than once, nearly ſeen falſified 
her real, or pretended dreams of 


With theſe events literature had 
not any, or at moſt a very ſlight 
connection. To elegant occupa- 
tions Sparta paid little attention; 
nay, if deſtitute of poets and ora- 
tors, Athens would have fallen like 
Sybaris, Capua, and unlettered 
Carthage. Had Rome erected her 
vaſt monarchy, without ſubjecting 
Greece; in all probability Rome 
would have been little acquainted 
with polite learning; but, moſt 
certainly, her power, like that of 
Perſia and Macedon, muſt have 
declined, 

« Butſhould the influence of ele- 
— learning be allowed to have 

injurious to ancient ſtates; at 
preſent, however, it cannot be con- 
ſidered in that light. 
hiſtory and conſtitution of mod- 
ern governments will ſufficiently 
evince. 

« The polite ſubjects of Lewis 
XIV. were warriors not leſs cou- 
rageous than the ruder Germans 
and Spaniards, whom they oppoſed. 
This monarch, the patron of polite 
learning, like Auguſtus, riveted, 
it is true, the fetters of ſlavery on 
the nation: yet, at the ſame period, 
amidſt the flouriſhing growth of 
ſcience and elegant learging, the 
Engliſh fixed on a firm baſis, their 
admirable conſtitution, 

« How little the deſtiny of an- 
cient governments ought, at pre- 
ſent, to excite our m, every 
reflecting mind will eafily perceive. 
Extent of territory and -power are 
more equally diſtributed; envy 
and fear, the centinels of the ſtrong, 
prove the guardians of the weak : 
reſtrained by finance, war is leſs 
calculated for conqueſt, than — 

de- 


This, the 


— 
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defence; knowledge is applied to 
the advantage of ſociety. With- 
out oppoſing the moderate claims 
of the human paſſions, their exceis 
only is conſigned to puniſhment ; 
the demands of liberty ſeek -an 
equality in natural, rather than in 
acquired, privileges ; rather private 


ſecurity, than political pre-emi. 
j An uniformity of conduct 
will then ſecure ern govern- 


ments againſt all thoſe calamities, 
which flow not from foreign and 
external cauſes. But, per I 
have /examined, too. minutely, an 
argument which the more intelli- 
gent adverſaries of literature will 

not very ſtrenuouſly defend. 

« To inforce our reaſoning, we 
4 need not, they will alledge, have 
« recourſe to hiſtory, nor exhibit 
4 "inſtances of extreme danger, to 
« ſhew the neceſſity of condemaing 
« the effects of elegant learning. 
It is enough, if mankind be 
6“ more effeminate, more criminal, 
than in former times. If, from 
„% our own degeneracy, we have 
6 reaſon to expect a progeny ſtill 
« more corrupt than ourſelves ; 
js our improvement in knowledge 
t to de conſidered as advantageous? 


« By giving new play to the af - 
« feftions, have not the purſuits 
« of t learning, materially 


„contributed to produce the 
$ evils of which we now com- 
6 plain?”. ; | 

„ Prevented, as I am, by 


| 2 
want of leiſure, not by a dread of 
the weight of my opponent's argu- 
ments, from ying at large to 
objections, on the minds of man 
very deeply imp by the delud- 
ing colours of eloquence; yet a 
conciſe view of the progreſs af ſo- 
Ciety will evince, that no compa- 
riſon has been made between the 
advantages and evils; that, if a 
change of manners be a calamity, 


view: but how 


from nations, either lon 


STopy of Portrz LrtzzATURE defended. 
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« Amidſt the variety of human 
men ws there is none which 
can boaſt advantages, unconnected 
with diſadvantages. Theſe, on the 
contrary, will ſeldom be found 
unalleviated, if we ſet aſide the un. 
natural ſituations of deſpotiſm on 
the one hand, and of ſlavery and 
_—_ on the other. The ſtate 


vages, their ual pro 
in civilization, If RS 
It will not be nece to refute 


thoſe, who delight in declaiming 
on the felicity of barbariſm, if it 
be conſidered with what difficulty 
ſavages provide for their ſuſtenance, 
what ceaſcleſs hoſtility they excr. 
ciſe againſt each other, and 
languor clouds, and frequently 
ſhortens their monotonous lives, 

« Taught to de no longer 
for ſubſiſtence on the deſtruction of 
animals, or on the ſpontaneous 
productions of the earth, but obli- 
ged to cultjvate the ground, man- 
Find fixed on a determinate ſpot, 
though not without danger of — 
expelled by invaders more powerfu 
than themſelves. Such a ſituation 
the dawn of ſoci nts to our 
oomy is yet the 
— Turning our eyes from 
| deſtroyed in their — 

nce 
buried in their ruins, or ſtill groan- 
ing under oppreſſion, let us, ex- 
cluding circumſtances merely ca- 


ſual, and — to 7 
ome of thoſe 


me 
ed through all 
m barbariſm ta 


After the means of ſubſiſtence 
are provided, the next deſire of 


cauſes, contemplate 
people who have 
the ſeveral ſtages 


reſinement. 


man, is for perſonal liherty. Dif 
daining the bonds, which ou 
mankind from employing wr 
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vers its ſtated courſe. Ami 


pitch of 


Srupy of PoLtte LEA TUR defended. 


of their 
does not deſiſi 


p perty 
once ſecured, produces inequality 
of circumſtances ; inequality affor- 
ding a ſcope to man's natural 
pentity to eaſe, engenders luxury, 
2 ſubject productive of much con- 
tention among philoſophers and po- 
liticians, 

« This natural of ſociety, 
s frequently retarded or accelerated, 
by accidental cauſes. Theſe cauſes 
exhibit a people, ſtruggling under 
internal or foreign reſtraint, regain- 
ing loſt freedom, again finking un- 
der a ſuperior force, until at length 
human nature becomes impatient 
of bondage, and every thing reco- 
theſe 
different fituations, national man - 
ners, depending on the different 
degrees of civilization, will un- 
— material changes. At firſt, 
and barbarous, then ſimple 
2 afterwards enlight- 
ened, laſtly drriving at the higheſt 
eſs, mankind become 
prudent in their conduct, delicate 
in their converſation, and refined 
2 —— 
60 rom — . 
there will, however, be deviations, 
rd os le exerting all their force to 
elend or enlarge their territory, 
* actions wonderful, laudable, 
ently honoured with the 
name of heroiſm, But this enthu- 
fiaſm ſoon ſubſides. At other times 
happy or untoward circumſtances 
have an extraordinary effect. To 
ſuch a degree of corruption the 


morals of men may arrive, the hu- 


man mind may become fo debaſed 
and effeminate, ſo willing to ſub- 
mit to the firſt yoke which ſhall 
de impoſed, as to allow deſpotiſm 
to annihilate every idea of public 


[109] 


« Hence it appears, that the 
changes, which take place in ſoci- 
ety, are of two kinds: either pro- 
ceeding from accidental cauſes, or 
inevitably derived from the very 
nature of civil communities. 

« If the former be productive of 
greater —— — advan- 

y arra hd 
© rec eat, The hare, 
no wiſe man will cenſure, nor at- 
tempt to place barriers againſt the 
uniform and irreſiſtible courſe of 
nature, Thoſe countries which 
poſſeſs the largeſt ſhare.of freedom 
and ſecurity, the ſage will conſider 
as the moſt happy ; as the leaſt im- 
that ſyſtem of laws, which 
impoſes the eſt conſtraint up- 
on the human 3 Without 
dwelling on defects and inconveni- 

ences which flow from the v 
ſource of virtue, he is . 
that, in all ages mankind, bearing 
a ſtrong reſemblance to each other, 
are ever actuated by the ſame mo- 
tives: ambition, envy, and ſelf- 
intereſt, The predominance of 
certain virtues or vices, occaſions 
a diverſity of manners. The moſt 
eſtimable virtues, however, reſult 
from that ſtate of ſociety, in which 
mankind have obtained the valuable 
right of ſeeking happineſs without 
injuring each other, and have ſecur- 
this important right by eſtabliſh- 

ed laws. 

Theſe obſervations are ſuffi. 

cient to diſprove the anſwer to the 


cenſure, which has been thrown on 


modern times and modern manners. 
« If we have clearer ideas of the 
rights of human nature, of the ori- 
n and aim of ſociety ; if already 
influencing the. conduct of ſove- 
reigns, and the laws of nations, 
theſe ideas procure a more —_ 
enjoyment of advantages natural or 
acquired: ſurely we have no reaſon 
to look back with an eye of envy 
on 
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on former times. If more humane 
and reaſonable, more benevolent 
and ſocial, our manners flow from 
the natural progreſs of civil ſociety ; 
then is every complaint againſt 
them as unfounded as it is inſigni- 
ficant. We are evidently, there- 
fore, advanced to that Ro of 


Civilization, at which it was expe- 


dient that we ſhould arrive; nor 
could its attendant inconveniences 
be removed, without introducing 
ſtill greater evils. How little the 
ancient ſtates are calculated to be- 
come examples to the modern, 
has already been demonſtrated. 

« Having thus endeavoured to 
anſwer objections, by which this 
ſubje& has been obſcured, I may 
now be permitted to inveſtigate 
the nature of polite literature, and 
its peculiar influence upon ſociety, 
This, perhaps, ought to have been 
my rl object. But prejudice, op- 
poſed by truth, reſembles a citadel, 
aſſaulted by a ſuperior force: when 
its outworks, the principal ſtren 
are once broken down, its entire 
deſtruction is eaſily accompliſhed. 

« The firſt idea, ſuggeſted by 
the Belles Lettres, demonſtrates 
them to be rather the conſequence 
than the cauſe of the manners of 


mankind. By civil ſociety, the 


mind muſt be prepared to receive 
their = Inachus, Ce- 
crops, and Danaus, preceded Am- 
phion, Linus, and 
alſo, it is-ſaid, ſpoke only to the 
ear. Before Homer could addreſs. 
the fancy, what further progreſs 
muſt not ſociety have made! Ele- 
gant learning depends on the degree 
of civilization, no leſs for its gra- 
dual advancement, than for its firſt 
riſe, Though ſince the revival of 
letters, the valuable remains of the 
ancients engage theattention of mo- 
dern nations, their taſte is formed 


eſlentially by internal cauſes The 


heus, who 


character of the people, for whom 
an author writes, muſt be ſtudied by 
him, if he wiſhes to ſieze the heart, 
The prevailing ſentiments of a na. 
tion have a conſiderable influence 
upon individuals, Hence the con. 


nexions obſerved between the 1 


nius of a people and their ta 

That every material change in the 
civilization, manners, and ſenti. 
ments of mankind, has had a pro. 
portionate influence on their taſte 
and literature, I ſhall endeavour to 
evince. Uncommon flights of ge- 
nius muſt, however, be excepted, 


which, ſoaring beyond the bounds 


of the preſent age, contribute to 
form the taſte of poſterity. 

« Thepolitical cauſes which prin- 
cipally influence the manners of a 
nation, create and perfect the Bel. 
les Lettres; theſe,” in their turn, 
are not deſtitute of effects, for in 
the moral world, effects re- act u 2 
their cauſes. Before the queſtion 
be examined whether the influence 
of elegant learning be uſeful or in- 
Jurious, the nature of this influence 
ought to be aſcertained. - 

Of ſome few, the entire atten- 
tion is devoted to polite learning: 
In others, by employing thoſe va- 
cant hours which can be ſpared 


from buſineſs or trivial purſuits, 


polite literature becomes a rich 
ſource of innocent pleaſure, opens 
a large field for imagination, quick- 
ens ſenſibility, extends the Know- 
ledge of human nature, refines the 
ſentiments, deſtroys groſſer attach- 
ments, and gives birth to a more 
delicate choice of amuſements, to 
more exquiſite recreations, to 4 


more enlightened intercourſe. Iu- 


acceſſible to all but men of ſcience, 


many truths have, by the help of 


elegant learning, been generally 
diffuſed; and from the ſuperiorily 
of the objects of its enquiry, the hu. 
man underſtanding has encreaſe! 
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v penetration. And can it be ima- 
An that ſuch effects would be 
pjurious ? No, it is anſwered, not 
r a ſuperficial ſurvey, 
they will a on a more accu- 
u nipedien, The pleaſures of 
magination are often indulged to 
n immoderate degree? by refine- 
neat, converſation becomes leſs 
incere: the Belles Lettres, admini- 
{ring amuſements which lead to 
ices, and often exerciſed on cri- 
ninal ſubjects, prove the cauſes of 
efeminacy, the corruptors of 
manners. g | 

« There is nothing, however 
acellent and laudable it may be, 
that isnot ſubject to inconvenience, 
ind liable to abuſe, Without en- 
tering upon a new defence of our 
reſent political and moral ſituation, 
[ſhall content myſelf with referring 
vv hat has already been ſaid reſpect- 
ing the neceſſity of that ſituation, 


Lettres cannot flouriſh except 
mongſt a people who have arrived 
a certain degree of eaſe and opu- 
lence, the ſureſt mode of aſcertain- 
lng whether they are uſeful or per- 


tations placed on the ſame degree 
in the ſcale of civilization, one of 
vhich cultivates the polite arts, and 
the other neglects them entirely, 
folite literature and the ſciences 
wutually aſſiſt each other, It is 
lip cult to arrive at the latter, with- 
out paſſing through the former: 
would be madneſs to think of at- 
raining the ſciences, while the ſtu- 
of the Belles Lettres was pro- 
ſcribed, It is phyſically ys ble, 
bat the human mind ſhould e 

late in the vaſt field of intellectual 
fxertion, while ſo abſurd à barrier 
5 oppoſed to our progreſs. The 
oaly difference between 1cienceand 


tte polite arts is this, that the firſt 
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When we reflect, that the Belles 


acious, will be to compare two 


Xpa- 
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acts more upon the underſtanding, 
and the latter have a greater influ- 
ence on manners and the conduct 
of life. e 

Let us then imagine to our- 
ſelves, as I. have already ot erved 
two nations enjoying an equal por- 
tion of ſecurity and welfare; in 
each of theſe nations will exiſt the 
ſame degree of ſenſuality and lux- 
ury, and thence in each nation 


will ariſe the ſame defects and the 


ſame vices. 

« But if one of theſe nations 
was deſtitute of elegant learning, 
unſuſceptible of any refined plea- 
ſure, and ſolely addicted to ſenſual 
enjoyments, it would ſoon become 
the victim of indolence, cowardice, 
and effeminacy. Such has been the 
fate of thoſe nations, which, with- 
out knowledge, have obtained pow- 
er. Of this the Perſians, Macedo- 
nians, and Turks, are ſufficient 
examples. A ſimilar deſtiny will 
be experienced bythoſe people who, 
without attending to the cultivation 
of their minds, enjoy merely the 
conveniences of life. The Euro- 
pean colonies are proofs of this aſ- 
ſertion. 822 

« On the contrary, in another 
nation, equally powerful and proſ- 
perous, the culture of elegant learn- 
ing will produce congenial ſenti- 
ments of patriotiſm. Independ- 
ently of the diffufion of uſeful 
knowledge, polite literature excites 
and cheriſhes moral feelings, which 
by reſtraining ſenfual pleafures 
within proper limits, excite- and 
encourage men of talents, by the 
hopes of immortal fame. This is a 
motive, which, on the firſt repoſe 
of Rome from the yoke of deſpo- 
tiſm, animated the genius of Ta- 
citus and Pliny ; and which, pre- 
ſerving fora time the ancient gran- 
deur of the empire, rendered lefs 


| 
| 
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— itate the fall of the Roman 
world. This 
tain additional force, by conſider- 
ing European nations, which, with 
forms of government nearly fimilar, 
eſs different degrees of know. 
5 It remains, that I ſhould men- 
tion thoſe faults which have been 
objected to the votaries of taſte ; 
faults ſcarcely deſerving notice, 
when urged as ſerious reproaches. 
« 'The charms of poetry, it is 
alledged have been proſtitùted in 
fulſome flattery upon the moſt un- 
— — But we cer- 
ought not to — poetry 
with its e. Was the ſovereign, 
who admired and rewarded flattery, 
ever deſtitute of ſycophants? To 
the princes who have deſpiſed or 
neglected literature, flatterers have 
—— bo — * — —.— 
w to de- 
ſtroy the works af "Virgil Lewis 
the XIV. has pe been too 
highly praiſed : is, really 


t, was inſti 


to noble actions. the ſame 
age, Butler and Dryden were al- 
lowed to 


iſh in poverty, by 


ed 


no cloſe connection: on the con- 
trary, the firſt and moſt natural ef- 


fect of the Belles Lettres, is to ele- 


on will alike be 
digent, the ambitious, the ſcholar, 
the courtier, and the warrior. In 
ſuch a ſituation, men of letters de- 
ſerve our utmoſt pity, as the moan- 


Srupy of PotrTs Lirznatore defended. 


ent will ob. 


ſhould follow the impulſe and di- 


raged. The leifure which they 


ments of their $ ate 
their diſhonour. Happy the aut 
whocan ſafely utter truth, and whe 
is ſufficiently ſpirited toexerciſe that 
valuable privilege. 

The moſt enraptured votari 


of learning, who are bleſſed with 
a fruitful and ardent imagination Wl d. 
are unqualified, it is affirmed, fo ll 
thoſe duties of life which require 
reflection: their behaviour is gene 
lea and theirreſtleſs mind 
is the ſport of unruly paſſions, | 
; But of this — liable to M 
o many exceptions, what is the in. 
ference? * ( 
It proves only, that mankind 


rection of nature. If they feel 1 
ſtrong incitement to elegant learn- 


ing, why ſhould they reſiſt is d 
pleaſing influence ? In obeying the 'o 
dictates of nature, are moſt ce: 
likely to be uſeful to themſelves tu 
and to ſociety ; and the fire of g · cal 
nius, inſtead of being injurious, Wl of, 
will animate them to the purſuit of v 
knowledge and virtue. ts 


« Far, therefore, from being 
condemned, the culture of elegant 
learning to be highly encou-Wll & 


have devoted to the Belles Lettres, 


will not be by thoſe who anc 
them merely as an amuſe-W co: 
ment; they will hence learn to ar-W bil 
range their thoughts, to give dig. 0: 
nity to the ons. Capable o mo 
procuring for themſelves a ſublime Wy a 
and heart-felt ſatisfaction, they will Wl © 
deſpiſe the noiſy ures which ind 
_ captivate the croud. Thoſe who 8 fo 
feel themſelves impelled to devote ve, 
their principal attention to pole «ll: 
learning, will not. fail of an ade · WW me 
quate reward. det 
« If the Belles — afford o 
— e 
neceſſary aid to ſcience; po * 


lim the manners, mitigate or dim 
niſh the pernicious e my 


, 
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rity; if they communicate plea- may they contemn the railings of 
2 frugal and profitable ; if they ignorance- and prejudice, and ex- 
tighten the loom of ſolitude, and pect the eſteem of every liberal 
comfort the heart in the hour of mind. From an enlightened ga- 
fition ; if, by inſtilling the love vernment they have a right to pro- 
of virtue, they elevate the mind tection: from poſterity. they ma 
v patriotic ſentiments : then muſt promiſe themſelves that fame whi 
their votaries not be accounted uſe. they deſerve,” ; 
leſs members of ſociety. Then 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS on EPIC POETRY, in general. 


[From Tixpar's JuveniLs Excursions in LiteERATURE and 
CRITICISM. ] 


TT L N? human invention appears was originally derived from Dithy- 
irn more perfect or admirable rambie ſong. It would be ſtrange 
in than the conſtruction of an Epic preſumption to differ from Ariſto- 
the Poem. This is moſt ſtrikingly evi- tle ; but may we not venture to 
not dent, if we conſider ſuch a pro- ſuſpeR, that whatever the drama 


dion, independently of all poeti- may, in other ref] es, owe to the 
cal ornament, merely as a portion antient Dithyrambic, it borrowed 
of hiſtory; the main ſubject of its form and ſtructure, entirely, 
which is preſented to our view in from the poems of Homer; which 
ts full amplitude, while the events, were anterior to, and, in fact, ſeem 
anterior and ſubſequent, but ſo the parents of all other poetry. 
connected as to render them more The drama is, indeed, the epic in 
or leſs intereſting, are announced miniature, though, in a manner 
in the ſummary mode of epiſodical realized by action. Ariſtotle con - 
dgreſſion. though, for many tends, alſo, for its ſuperior excel- 
and obvious reaſons, ſuch a plan lence to the epic. But in what, 
could never be adopted in general except in actual repreſentation, 


1. ſtory, it has proved, in numer- does this ſuperior excellence con- 
ig: eus inſtances, the moſt perfect ſiſt? „It might adopt its metre,” 
ei mode of treating the events of he tells us: but it were, perhaps, 
me Wi uy remarkable period that the art better it did not. It admits mu- 
vill BY ot man could deviſe. So excellent, fic, and decoration.” After diſ- 
ich WF indeed, is it, that in an epic poem tinguiſhing properly, as he does in 


founded on real but remote events, the beginning of this chapter, be- 
ve, always, with ſome reluctance, tween real and popular excellence, 
allow to the requiſite poetical orna- it is rather wonderful he ſhould 
ments the ungrateful prerogative of mention theſe as turning the ſcale 
detracting from truth. in favour of the drama: for, al- 

Ihe drama ſeems indebted to though they may ſerve to heighten 
the epic for its entire ſtructure. illuGon, and, thus, give a popular 
Ariſtotle, indeed, tells us tragedy . ſuperiority, they are, certainly, no 

1792. | | H more 
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more than adſcititious and acciden- 
tal advantages *. * 

& An epic n, according to 
the French critics, (who have ever 
been improving upon the ſubtle- 
ties and nice diſtinctions of Arif. 
totle, and are often pedantic when 
he is not ſo,) is no more than an 
allegory contrived to illuſtrate ſome 
moral truth. The poet,” ſays 
Boſſu, . muſt begin with fixing on 
fome maxim or inſtruction, which 
he intends to inculcate on man- 
kind, He next forms a fable, 
like one of /Efop's, wholly with 
a view to the moral; and hav- 
ing thus ſettled and arranged his 
plan, he then looks into tradition- 
ary hiſtory for names, and inci- 
dents, to give his fable ſome air of 
ee tf „Never,“ as Dr. 

lair obſerves, (and I beheve the 
reader will agree with him), “ never 
did a more frigid, pedantic notion 
enter into the mind of a critic.” 
But let us ſee. The moral of 
Homer is the fatal effects of difſen- 
tion in chiefs; Milton's, of diſo- 
bedience to the Divine command : 
of Virgil, it is not eaſy to ſay 
what, unleſs it be the neceſlity of 

everance and fortitude. But 

the chief deſign of Virgil was, pro- 
feſſedly, to “ celebrate the original 
of the Roman empire: here, then, 
the moral is only ſecondary. That 
Homer's intention. = writing a 
em, was principally tq aggran- 
Ae his ry, 4 1 iment 
his countrymen on 1 of 
their immediate ance lors, there can 
be little doubt. Of Milton, we 
are told by the auther of his life, 
the firſt deſign of writing an epic 
poem was owing to a converſation 
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about Taſſo, and his famous poem 
of the Delivery of Jeruſalem. In 
ſome Latin verſes to Manſo, we 
find he had pitched on king Arthur 
for his hero. In an eclogue, made 
ſoon after his return into England, 
Ahe propoſed the ſame deſign, and 
the ſame ſubje&t; and declared his 
ambition of writing ſomething in 
his native language, which. might 
render his name illuſtrious ip theſe 
iſlands, though it might be obſcure 
and inglorious to the reſt of the 
world.” Here, then, we ſee emula- 
tion giving the firſt hint; ambition, 
and the love of fame ripening it 
into action: and, from the change 
of ſubject, we may reaſonably 
conclude the moral of his intended 
poem was the leaſt part of his con- 
cern. But there needs not a la. 
boured deduction of circumſtances, 
Tt muſt be evident to every one, 
that the moral, which the French 
writers repreſent as the poet's chief 
buſineſs, is, uſually, only an acci- 
dental and ſometimes unintentional 
reſult of his performance, His 
great defire is to pleaſe · and enter- 
tain : and his higheſt concern is to 
find a tale, tradition, or fragment 
of hiſtory that will admit of the 
requiſite embelliſhments of poetry, 
and come within the preſcribed 
limirs of the art. 

« Of the unity of fable, likewiſe, 
much more has been ſaid by mo- 
dern critics, than any precepts 
rightly deduced from their founder 
Ariftotle will juſtify : nor is he, it 
may be reaſonably conjectured, al 
ways infallible in his judgments, 
He fays, „a fable ſhould be an 
imitation of an action that is on? 
and entire. The teſt he propoſes 


& * Ariſtotle, I know, enumerates muſic and decorati n among the ſix parts of tragech. 
But it may, reaſonably enough, be queried, whether tragedy may not exiſt, as ſuch, 
2 of actual repreſentation. If it may, the two laſt mentioned pacts mul 
be unciiential.” 


of 
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of this unity is, that the of 
the ble Could be fo —— 
that if any one of them be either 
tranſpoſed, or taken away, the 
whole will be deitroyed, or (a ve- 
y ſingular alternative!) be“ chang- 
ed.” Now the queſtion is, whe- 
ther this might not be ſaid of any 
fable extant, compoſed of parts 
however heterogeneous and dif. 
cordant ? We need only call theſe 
unſociable members epiſodes or 


digreflions, and ſay, in figning 


their mittimus, whatever may be 


either retained or omitted, without 
making any ſenſible difference, is 
not property a part.” Enough will 
flill, probably, ſtick together, to 
conſtitute what, by theſe criteria, 
we may call a fable. Try even the 
Iliad, much more the Oye, b 
theſe maxims, and their fable will 
melt away like a maſs of ſnow in 
the ſunſhine. But theſe analytical 
niceties, as applied to this 
meaſuring the productions of ge- 
nius by the 7 „and halt-yard, is, 
always, to be ſuſpected. A time 
will come, I am uaded, when 
the poor muſe will find a more li- 
wil po tleman-uſher than Ariſto- 
tle. is will, however, it is 
hoped, ſerve as a model and foun- 
dation for future codes of criticiſm. 
As matters now are, I much doubt 
whether a man ever was, or ever 
could be made, a better peet, or 
even a better critic by ſtudying 
Ariſtotle. 

But let us deſcend to experi- 
ment; the death of Hector is, 
lurely, a no leſs important event 
than the anger of Achilles, It is, 
moreover, an entire action in itſelf; 
and might, by the relation of prior 
incidents, and of thoſe that led im- 
mediately to it, compoſe a fable of 


ſuſicient length and importance 


for the epic writer. This might 
@ for tragedy, would an Ariſtote- 
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lian ſay, but is compoſed of too 
few parts for an epic poem.“ 
« Are there,” would a modern 
petit-maitre in poetry exclaim, 
« any exact boundaries preſcribed 
to which the epic muſt be extend- 
ed? Is it always judged neceſſary, 
the world ſhould be luiled to ſlum- 
ber by twenty odd books of tedious 
fublimity ? 


« A cette abondance cruelle 
Fe veux toujours, en verite, 
Et de la Fare, et de Chapelle, 
Preferer la fterilite.” 


Though I cannot agree with theſe 
over-refined and indolent gentle- 
men, in this preference of the de- 
licate ſhrub of modern poetry, to 
the ſturdy, branching oak of an- 
tique growth, yet it — not ſeem 
neceſſary that critica 0 
drawn 2 the — —— | 
tiquity, however excellent, ſhould 
be extended to all future exertions 
of the muſe. 

« A fable, as entire, is required 
alſo by Ariſtotle to have adiſtin&ly 
apparent beginning, middle, and 
end. A — which does 
not, neceſſarily, ſuppoſe any thing 
before it ; but which requires ſome- 
thing to follow it. An end, which 
ſuppoſes ſomething to precede it, 
but which nothing is required to 
follow. A middle, which both 
ſuppoſes ſomething to precede, and 
requires ſomething to follow.” 
Theſe may be cally found, no 
doubt, in all the epic writers of 
antiquity. But may they not be, 
alſo, eaſily imagined in all poetic, 
or even proſe narrations that pro- 
ceed in a regular ſeries of events ? 
In truth, this diſtint apportion- 
ment of the parts of an epic poem 
ſeems one of the over-niceties, or 
rather pedantics of criticiſm, that 
have deſceniled to us from its re- 
vered founder, Fond of minute 

HA 2 divt- 
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_ diviſion, and exact method, he 
wiſhed to introduce a logical preci- 
ſion even into the efforts of imagi- 
nation; and having diſcovered, or 
fancied this excellence in Homer, 
at once judged it eſſential to the 
epic. But it is ſufficient to ſay, in 
refutation of it, that no ſuch divi- 
ſion exiſts, or can exiſt, in the or- 
der of nature. The proportion he 
aſcribes to the events that conſti- 
tute the middle of an epic 

are ſuch as belong to events in ge- 
neral; and of theſe muſt both the 
— and end of a poem be 
compoſed. 

Unity of place has been much 
inſiſted on, as eſſential to the dra- 
ma, by modern critics, though we 
can diſcover little or nothing ſaid 
on the ſubject in the poetics, from 
whence they pretend to derive all 
their maxims. But they deduced 
this, in all probability, from thoſe 
ſpecimens of the ancient drama 
which ſtill exiſt ; and, in which, 
indeed, it is always preſerved. This 
unity has never, that I know of, 
been judged eſſential to the epic. 
It ſeems, however, no inconſider- 
able advantage, with reſpect both to 
clearneſs of deſign, and to the inte- 
xeſt of the reader. Were it not for 
the dread of imputed ſingularity 
and paradox, I ſhould venture 
even, to pronounce, that whereas 
it is, in the drama, an imaginary 
beauty, it is in the epic, a real and 
important excellence. It may high- 
ly gratify the critic, in his cloſet, 
to ſee a dramatic author conform 
to his rigid maxims; but it is not 
very eaſy to imagine why an audi-, 
ence cannot as readily ſuppoſe a 
change of place, between the acts 
of a performance, as give into «ll 
the other deluſions requiſite to ac- 
compliſh the ends of 2 poet. But, 
in the epic, this unity ſerves a very 


uſeful purpoſe, By incidental 
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ſketches, it gradually brings us ae. 
quainted with the whole ſcenery 
around ; and that in a manner high- 
ly gratifying and intereſting, In 
the former, the idea of place is 
impreſſed on our minds, and, as it 
were, identified to us, by ſcenery, 
and other decorations. As oft a; 
theſe change, it is not difficult for 
a lively imagination to travel with 
them. In the latter ſpecies of 
poetry, the author has nothing to 
truſt to in this reſpect, but mere 
verbal deſcription, which requires 
time, and repeated ſtrokes, to be 
infixed properly on the reader's 
mind, t ws one conſider the 
magnificent and extended landſca 
Homer in his Iliad paints to the 
fancy. By the ſcene's being fixed 
to one ſpot, he has opportunity, by 
occaſional touches of deſcription, 
to bring the reader ſo familiar with 
it, as, in a manner, to have a chart 
of it always before his eyes; to 
which he can mentally refer in the 
narration of any remarkable action 
or event. Then let him decide, 
whether or not he receives more 
ſatisfaction from this determinate 
and ſettled ſcenery, than from the 
continually ſhifting ſtations of the 
Eneid or the Odyſſey, 

It is, in all probability, greatly 
owing to this circumſtance, that the 
epiſode of the deſtruction of Troy 
in Virgil, intereſts us rather more 
than even the main event, the 
founding a colony ; in the perform- 
ance of which the hero fo often 
changes the ſcene. But Virgil is 
the great maſter of the epiſode. 
They are, in him, introduced with 
an addreſs, and managed with an 
intereſt, which no other poet has 

et rivalled. The Iliad of Homer 
as very little epiſode; what b 
iven us, there, conſiſts chieliy 
in the over-flowing garrulity of 
ſome of the — 2 * 
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ac. kas ſhewn great judgment in copy- 
ery ing Virgil, in this reſpect, in pre- 


gh. ference to his more congenial pre- 

In Wi teceſſor. His epiſodes are very 
> is happily imitated from the former, 
$ it z5 to their form; though, frequent- 
er), ly, the manner is a cloſe imitation 


| as of the latter, He has, like Virgil, 
for Wi extended his plan by including a 
ith WR narration of prior, and an anticipa- 


of con of ſubſequent, events. 


to « On the former of theſe epi- 
ere ſodes, Addiſon has a very fingu- 
« Beſides,” he ob- 
be Wl ferves, „the many other beauties 
er; in ſuch an epiſode, [that of 


Ires lar remark. 


the WW the fall of the angels, ] its runnin 
ape Wi purallel with the great action o 


the the poem hinders it from breaking 
ced WY the unity ſo much as another 


by epiſode would have done, that had 
on, not ſo great an affinity with the 
1th principal ſubject. In ſhort, this is 
art the ſame kind of beauty which the 
to critics admire: in the Spaniſh Friar, 
the or the Double Diſcovery, where 
on the two different plots ook like 
de, counter parts and copies of each 
re other.” | 

te « By the word parallel, we are, 
he I preſume, to underſtand events, 
he Bi that happened at the ſame period of 
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time, in different places; and are, 
moreover, — of the ſame 
nature, as are the two plots in Dry- 
den. With refpe& to this latter 
roperty, the remark is juſt. The 
fall of the angels and the fall of 
man originated in the ſame crime; 
and have ſome reſemblance, in 
other reſpects. With regard to 
time, (the chief thing implied by 
the word parallel, and which, alone, 
can make the compariſon with the 
Spaniſh Friar good), the remark 
entirely fails. The two plots in 
Milton are not parallel lines ; but 
the one a prolongation of 'the 
other, in its beginning, as the epi- 
ſode of Michael's viſion on the 
mount, is a continuation of it, 
from the end. The fall of the an- 
gels happened prior to the openin 
of the poem: and thus can, with 
no more propriety, be ſaid to be 
parallel to its ſubject, or compared 
to the plots of Dryden's play, 
(where they are really 5 


than the epiſode of the deſtruction 


of Troy in Virgil, or the ſhort oc- 
caſional glances into prior events, 
in which we are gratified by the 
author of the Iliad.” 


— 


— T 


*T\NOUGH has been ſaid to 
| ſhew the difficulty of aſſign- 
ing cauſes : let us then take another 
courſe, and amuſe ourſelves with 
ſearching after effects. This is the 
general intention of pictureſque 
travel, We mean not to bring it 
nto competition with any of the 
more uſeful ends of travelling : but 
many travel without any end at 
il, amuſing themſelves without 
being able to give a reaſon 3 

are amuſed, we offer an end, 
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[From G1Lein's TxxEE Ess avs on PicTURESQUe BEAUTY, &c.] 


which ma ſſibly engage ſome 

vacant dels; and Sas, the af. 

ford a rational amuſement to ſuch 

as travel for more important pur- 
ſes. | 

In treating of pictureſque travel, 
we may conſider firſt its object; 
and ſecondly its ſources of amuſe- 
ment. 

Its object is beauty of every 
kind, which either art, or nature 
can produce; but it is chiefly that 
ſpecies of pictureſque beauty, which 
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iſe in the preceding eſſay. This 
yu object we purſue through the 
cenery af nature; and examine it 
by the rules of painting. We ſeek 


it among all the ingredients of 


landſcape trees - rocks — broken- 
grounds - woods rivers — lakes 
plains — vallies — mountains — and 
diſtances. Theſe objects in them- 
ſelves produce infinite _— No 
two rocks or trees are exactly the 


. fame, They are varied, a ſecond 


time, by combination; and almoſt 
as much, a third time, by different 
lights, and ſhades, and other aerial 
effects. Sometimes we find among 
them the exhibition of a whole; 
but oftener we find only beautiful 
parts. 

« That we may examine pictu- 
reſque objects with more eaſe, it 
may be uſeful to claſs them into the 


ſublime, and the beautiful; though 


in fact, this diſtinction is rather in- 
accurate. Sublimity alone cannot 
make an object pictureſque. How- 
ever grand the mountain or the 
rock may be, it has no claim to this 
epithet, unleſs its form, its colour, 
or its accompaniments have ſome 
degree of beauty. Nothing can 
be more ſublime than the ocean: 
but wholly unaccompanied, it has 
little of the pictureſque. When 
we talk therefore of a ſublime ob. 
jet, we always underſtand, that it 


is alſo beautiful; and we call it 


ſublime, or beautiful, only as the 
ideas of ſublimity or of ſimple 
beauty prevail. 

« The curious, and fantaſtic 
forms of nature are by no means 
the favourite objects of the lovers 
of landſcape. There may be beau- 
ty in a curious object; and ſo far 
it may be pictureſque; but we 
cannot admire it merely for the ſake 
of its curioſitv. The he, natur 


is the naturaliſt's province, not the 
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we have endeavoured to character- 


painter's. The ſpiry pinnacles of 
the mountain, and the caſtle. like 
arrangement of the rock, give no 
peculiar pleaſure to the pictureſque 
eye. It is fond of the ſimplicity 
of nature; and ſees moſt beauty in 
her moſt uſual forms. The Giant's 
cauſeway in Ireland may ſtrike it ag 
a novelty ; but the lake of Killar. 
ney attracts its attention. It would 
range with ſupreme delight among 
the ſweet vales of Switzerland; but 
would view only with a tranſient 
glance, the Glaciers of Savoy, 

cenes of this kind, as unuſual, 
may pleaſe once; but the great 
works of nature, in her ſimpleſt 
and pureſt ſtyle, open inexhauſted 
ſprings of amuſement. 

« Butit is not only the form and 
the compoſition of the objects of 
landſcape, which the pictureſque 
eye examines; it connects them 
with the atmoſphere, and ſeeks for 
all thoſe various effects, which are 
produced from that vaſt and won- 
derful ſtorehouſe of nature. Nor 
is there in travelling a greater plea- 
ſure, than when a ſcene of gran- 
deur burſts unexpectedly upon the 
eye, accompanied with ſome acci- 
dental circumſtance of the atmo- 
ſphere, which harmonizes with it, 
and gives it double value. 

* Hebes the inaminate face of 
nature, its living forms fall under 
the pictureſque eye, in the courſe 
of travel; and are often objects of 
great attention, The anatomical 

udy of figures is nat attended to: 
we regard them merely as the orna- 
ment of ſcenes. In the human fi- 
gure we contemplate neither exact- 
neſs of form, nor expreſſion, any 
farther than it is ſhewn in action: 
we merely conſider general ſhapes, 
dreſies, groups, and occupations ; 
which we often find caſually in 
greater variety, and beauty, than 
auy ſelection can procure. a 
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of « In the ſame manner animals 
like xe the objects of our attention, 
no whether we find them in the park, 
que the foreſt, or the field. Here too 
city we conſider little more than their 
in general forms, actions, and com- 
at's binations. Nor is the pictureſque 
as eye ſo faſtidious as to deſpiſe even 
ar. lefs conſiderable objects. A flight 
uld of birds has often a pleaſing effect. 
ng In ſhort, every form of life and 
ut being has its uſe as a pictureſque 
nt object, till it become too ſmall for 
dy, attention. 

al, gut the pictureſque eye is not 
eat merely reſtricted to nature, It 
eſt ranges through the limits of art. 
ed The picture, the ſtatue, and the 


garden, are all the objects of its at- 


nd tention, In the embelliſhed plea- 
of ſure-ground particularly, though 
ue all is neat, and elegant—far too 
m neat and elegant for the uſe of the 


ncil; yet, if it be well laid out, 


re t exhibits the lines and principles 
1 of landſcape ; and is well worth the 
Ir ſtudy of the pictureſque traveller, 


Nothing is wanting but what his 
imagination can ſupply, a change 
from ſmooth to rough. 

« But among all the objects of 
art, the wwe Joo eye is perhaps 
moſt inquiſitive after the elegant 
relics of ancient architecture; the 
ruined tower, the Gothic arch, the 
remains of caſtles, and abbeys. 
Theſe are the richeſt legacies of 


f art, They are conſecrated by time; 
[ and almoſt deſerve the veneration 
we Pay to the works of nature 
. itſelf, 


« Thus univerſal are the objects 
of pictureſque travel. We purſue 
beauty in every ſhape; through na- 
ture, through art; and all its various 
@rangements in form, and colour; 
admiring it in the grandeſt objects, 
— not rejecting it in the hum- 


« From the objects of pictureſque 
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travel, we conſider its ſources of 
amuſement — or in what way the 
mind is gratiſied by theſe objects. 

« We might begin in moral 
ſtyle; and conſider the objects of 
nature in a higher light, than mere- 
ly as amuſement. We might ob- 
erve, that a ſearch after beauty 
ſhould naturally lead the mind 
to the great origin of all beauty 
to the 


———— firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair, 


But though in theory this ſeems a 
natural climax, we infiſt the leſs 
upon it, as in fact we have ſcarce 
ground to hope, that every admirer 
of pictureſque beauty, is an adnurer 
alſo of the beauty of virtue; and 
2 every lover of nature reflects, 
t 


Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whoſe cauſe is God. 


If however the admirer of nature 
can turn his amuſements to a higher 
purpoſe ; if its great ſcenes can in- 
ſpire him with religious awe; or 
its tranquil ſcenes with that compla- 
cency of mind, which is fo nearly 
allied to benevolence, it is certain- 
ly the better. Apponat lucro. It is 
o much into the bargain : for we 
dare not promiſe him more from 
pictureſque travel, than a rational 
and agreeable amuſement. Yet 
even this may be of ſome uſe in 
an age teeming with licentious plea- 
ſure; and may in this light at leaſt 
be conſidered as having a moral 
tendency. 

« The firſt ſource of amuſe- 
ment to the pictureſque traveller, 
is the purſuit of his object the 
expectation of new ſcenes conti- 
nually opening, and ariſing to his 
view. We ſuppoſe the country to 
have been unexplored. Under 
this circumſtance the mind is kept 
conſtantly in an agreeable ſuſpence. 
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The love of novelty is the founda- 
tion of this pleaſure. Every diſ- 
tant horizon promiſes ſomething 
new ; and with this pleaſing expec- 
tation we follow nature through 
all her walks. We purſue her from 
hill to dale; and hunt after thoſe 
various beauties with which ſhe 
every where abounds, | 

„The pleaſures of the chaſe are 
univerſal. A hare ſtarted before 
dogs is enough to ſet a whole coun- 
try in an uproar. The plough 
and the ſpade are deſerted, Care 


is left behind; and every human 
faculty is dilated with joy. 


„ And ſhall we ſuppoſe it a. 


greater pleaſure to the ſportſman to 
purſue a trivial animal, than it is 
to the man of taſte to purſue the 
beauties of nature? to follow her 
through all her recefſes? to obtain 
a ſudden glance, as ſhe flits paſt 
him in ſome airy ſhape? to trace 
her through the mazes of the cover? 
to wind after her along the vale, 
or along the reaches of the river ? 
„After the purſuit, we are grati- 


fied with the attainment of the ob- 


jet. Our amuſement, on this head, 
ariſes from the employment of the 
mind in examining the beautiful 
ſcenes we have found. Sometimes 
we examine them under the idea of 
a whole : we admire the compoſi- 
tion, the colouring, and the light, 
in one comprehenſive view. When 
we are fortunate enough to fall in 
with ſcenes of this kind, we are 
highly delighted. But as we have 
Jef frequent opportunities of being 
thus gratified, we are more com- 
monly employed in analyzing the 
parts of ſcenes; which may be ex- 
quiſitely beautiful, though unable 
to produce a whole. We examine 


what would amend the compo- 
fition ; how little is wanting to re- 
duce it to the rules of our art; 
what a trifling circumſtance ſome» 
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times forms the limit between beau. 
ty, and deformity. Or, we com. 
pare the objects before us with 
other objects of the ſame kind: 
or perhaps we compare them with 
the imitations of art. From all 
theſe operations of the mind reſults 
t amuſement. 

« But it is not from this ſcien- 
tifical employment, that we derive 
our chief pteaſure. We are moſt 
delighted, when ſome grand ſcene, 
though perhaps of incorrect com- 
poſition, riſing before the eye, 
ſtrikes us beyond the power of 
thought—when the vo faucibus he. 
ret, and every mental operation, is 
ſuſpended, In this pauſe of intellect, 
this deliguium of the ſoul, an enthu- 
ſiaſtic de of pleaſure over- 
ſpreads it previous to any examina- 
tion by the rules of art. The gene- 
ral idea of the ſcene makes an in- 
preſſion, before any appeal is made 
to the judgment, We rather feel, 
than ſurvey it. col 

“This high delight is ning wh 


indeed produced by the ſcenes of Wi oi 
nature; yet ſometimes by rtificial of 
objects. Here and there a capital att 
picture will raiſe theſe emotions; Wil the 


but oftener the rough ſketch of a ca- It 
pital maſter. This has ſometimes an Th 
aſtoniſhing effect on the mind; rec 
iving the imagination an open- 1 
ing into all thoſe glowing icleas, re 
which inſpired the artiſt; and {en 
which the imagination only can 


tranſlate, In general, however, the del 
works of art affect us coolly; and 10 
allow the eye to criticiſe at leiſure. ff 

Having gained by a minute ex- the 
amination e a compleat pl 
idea of an object, our next amule- de 
ment ariſes from inlarging and for 
correcting our general ſtock of ter 
ideas. The variety of nature 15 of 
ſuch, that new objects, and new ln 


combinations of them, are continu- 
ally adding ſomething to our gu 10 
all 10 
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au- nd inlarging our collection: while 
om. be fame kind of object occurring 
vit fequently, is ſeen under various 
ad: apes; and makes us, if I may fo 
vith ſpeak, more learned in nature. 
all Ve get it more by heart. He who 
ults hes 3 only one oak- tree, has no 
compleat idea of an oak in general: 
en- but he who has examined thouſands 
ive of oak · trees, muſt have ſeen that 
10ſt beautiful plant in all its varieties; 
ne, ind obtains a full and complete 
m- idea of it. 
ve, From this correct 8 
of WR ef objects ariſes another amuſe- 
e- rent; that of ng, by a 
is few ſtrokes in a ſketch, thoſe ideas, 
ct, which have made the moſt im- 
u- ;reflion upon us. A few ſcratches, 


er- Ike a ſhort- hand ſcrawl of our 
na- own, legible at leaſt to ourſelves, 
e- will ſerve to raiſe in our minds 
m- tie remembrance of the beauties 


de WM they humbly repreſent; and recall 
«|, WF our memory even the ſplendid 

colouring, and force of light, 
ly which exiſted in the real ſcene. 
of Wl Some naturaliſts ſuppoſe, the act 
ial of ruminating, in animals, to be 
tal attended with more pleaſure than 
e act of groſſer maſtication. 


a |t may be ſo in travelling alſo. 
IN There may be more pleaſure in 
1; collecting, and recording, from 
n- i few tranſient lines, the ſcenes 
13, ve have admired, than in the pre- 
id ent enjoyment of them. If the 
in ſcenes indeed have peculiar great - 


le dels, this ſecondary pleaſure can- 
Ni tat be attended with thoſe enthu- 
. fall feelings, which accompanied 
te real exhibition. But, in gene- 
rl, though it may be a calmer ſpe- 
des of pleaſure, it is more uni- 
hem, and uninterrupted. It flat- 
es us too with the idea of a ſort 
of creation of our own; ard it is 
allayed with that fatigue, which 
often a conſiderable abatement 
the pleaſures of traverſing the 
vd and ſavage parts of nature. 


After we have amuſed ourſelves 


with our ſketches, if we can, in 


any degree, contribute to the a- 
muſement of others alſo, the plea- 
ſure is ſurely ſo much inhanced. 
There is ſtill another amuſe- 
ment ariſing from the correct 
knowledge of objects; and that is 
the power of creating, and repre- 
ſenting ſcenes of fancy; which is 
ſtill more a work of creation, than 
copy ing from nature. Fhe imagi- 
nation becomes a camera obſcura, 
only with this difference, that the 
camera repreſents objects as they 
really are ; while' the imagination, 
impreſſed with the moſt Beautiful 
ſcenes, and chaſtened by rules of 
art, forms its pictmes, not only 
from the moſt admirable parts. of 
nature, but in the belt taſte. . 
„ Some artiſts, when they give 
their imagination play, let it looſe 
among uncommon ſcenes—ſuch as 
perhaps never exiſted : whereas the 
nearer they approach the ſimple 
ſtandard of nature, in its moſt 
beautiful forms, the more admira- 
ble their fictions will appear. It is 
thus in writing romances. 'The 
correct taſte cannot bear thoſe un- 


natural ſituations, in which heroes, 


and heroines are often placed : 
whereas a ſtory, naturally, and of 
courſe affectingly told, either with a 
pen, or a pencil, though known 
to be a fiction, is conſidered as a 
tranſcript from nature; and takes 
poſſeſſion of the heart. The mar- 
vellous diſguſts the ſober imagina- 
tion; which is gratified only with 
the pure characters of nature, 
— — Peavty beſt is taught 
By thoſe, the favoured few, whom heaven 
has lent 
The power to ſeize, ſelect, and reunite 
Her lovelicſt features ; and of theſe to form 
Cne arcketype compleat, of ſovereign 
grace. 
Here nature ſees her faireſt forms mere fair. 
Owns them as hers, yet owns herſelf ex- 
celled ? 
By what herſelf produced. 
But 
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But if we are unable to embody 
our ideas even in an humble ſketch, 
yet ſtill a ſtrong impreſſion of na- 
ture will enable us to judge of the 
works of art. Nature is the arche- 
type. The ſtronger therefore the 


impreſſion, the better the judg- 


ment. 

« We are, in ſome degree, alſo 
amuſed by the very viſions of fan- 
cy itſelf. Often, when ſlumber 
has half-cloſed the eye, and ſhut 
out all the objects of ſenſe, eſpeci- 
ally after the enjoyment of fome 
ſplendid ſcene; the imagination, 
active and alert, collects its ſcat- 
tered ideas, tranſpoſes, combines, 
and ſhifts them into a thouſand 
forms, producing ſuch exquiſite 
ſcenes, ſuch ſublime arrangements, 
ſuch glow, and harmony of co- 
louring, fuch brilliant lights, ſuch 
depth and clearneſs of ſhadow, as 
equally foil deſcription, and every 
attempt of artificial colouring. 

„It may perhaps be objected to 
the pleaſureable circumſtances, 
which are thus faid to attend pic- 
tureſque travel, that we meet as 
many diſguſting, as 1 ob- 
jects; and the man of taſte there- 
fore will be as often offended, as 
amuſed. 5 

« But this is not the caſe. 
There are few parts of nature 
which do not yield a pictureſque 


eye ſome amuſement. 


————elieve the muſe, 

She does not know that unauſpicious ſpot, 

Where beauty is thus niggard of her ſtore, 

Believe the muſe, through this terreſtrial 
waſte 

'The ſeeds of grace are ſown, profuſely 
ſown, 


Even where we leaſt may hope. 


It is true, when ſome large tract of 
barren country interrupts our ex- 
pectation, wound up in queſt of 
any particular ſcene of grandeur, 
or beauty, we are apt to be a little 
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than that tra& of burren country 


peeviſh; and to expreſs our dif 
content in haſty exaggerated phraſe 
But when there is no diſappoint 
ment in the caſe, even ſcenes the 
moſt barren of beauty, will furnif 
amuſement, 

„Perhaps no part of England 
comes more under this deſcription 


through which the great militar 
road paſſes from Newcaſtle to Car 
lifle. It is a waſte, with little in 
terruption, through a ſpace of for 
ty miles. But even here, we have 
always ſomething to amuſe the eye 


The interchangeable patches o do. 
heath, and green-ſward make a t 
agreeable variety. Often too on 
theſe vaſt tracts of interſecting n 

ounds we ſee beautiful light 
oftening off along the ſides o te 
hills: and often we ſee them adorn u 
ed with cattle, flocks of ſheep n 
heath-cocks, grous, plover, ane 


flights of other wild-fowl. A grou 
of cattle, ſtanding in the ſhade 0 
the edge of a dark hill, andreliey 
ed by a lighter diſtance beyond 
them, will often make a compleat 
picture, without any other accom 
paniment. In many other fitua- 
tions alſo we find them wonderfully 
pleaſing; and capable of making 
pictures amidſt all the deficiencies 
of landſcape. Even a winding 
road itſelf is an object of beauty; 
while the richneſs of the heath on 
each fide, u ith the little hillocks, 
and crumbling earth, give many an 
excellent leſſon for a fore-ground. 
When we have no opportunity 0 
examining the grand — of na. 
ture, we have every where at leaſt 
the means of obſerving with what 
a multiplicity of parts, and vet 
with — general ſimplicity, ſhe 
covers every ſurface. ; 

« But if we let the imaginat'0 
looſe, even ſcenes like theſ: 2d. 


miniſter - great amuſement. 
"Ee 


in ae 


magination can plant hills; can 
um rivers, and lakes, in vallies; deſign, compoſition, 
an build caſtles, and abbeys; and 
# it find no other amuſement, can 
late itſelf in vaſt ideas of ſpace. does he drag throu 
« But although the pictureſque rooms of ſtate, . to hear a ca- 
. a diſappointed talogue of the names of maſters ! 
« The more refined our taſte 
grows from the ſtudy of nature, the 
more inſipid are the works of art. 
Few of its efforts pleaſe. 


qveller is fel 
yith pure nature, however rude, 
jet we cannot deny, but he is 
then offended with the productions 
of art. He is diſguſted with the 


rich houſes, a 

o men, which have much oftner 
1 bad effect in landſcape, than a 
pod one. He is frequently diſ- 
nſted alſo, when art aims more at 
kauty than ſhe ought. How flat 


te banks of the river how ſmooth, 
ud parrallel! the lawn, and its _ 
boundaries, how unlike nature! 


Ben in the capital collection of 
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pictures, how ſeldom does he find 
expreſſion, 
character, or harmony, either in 
light, or colouring! and how often 


h ſaloons, and 


The idea 


ions of property — of the great original is ſo ſtrong, 


ſes, and towns, the haunts that the copy muſt be very pure, 
if it do not diſguſt. But the varie- 
ties of nature's charts are ſuch, 
that, ſtudy them as we can, new 
varieties will always ariſe ; and let 
our taſte be ever ſo refined, her 
md infipid is often the garden- works, on which it is formed (at 
puerile, and abſurd! leaſt when we conſider them as ob- 
jets), muſt always go beyond it; 
and furniſh freſh ſources both of 
pleaſure and amuſement.” 
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' PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS 


Dr. HERSCHEL's OBSERVATIONS on the ROTATION of the 
FIFTH SATELLITE of SATURN, upon its Axis, and its 
DisTancs from the Bopy of that PLANET. 


{From the firſt Part of the PTLOSOrHICAL Transactrions of the 
RoYAL Socizrx of Loxpon, for the Year 1792.] 


« N my frequent obſervations of 
the Saturnian ſyſtem, I remark- 
ed, that the 5th ſatellite is ſubject 
to a change of brightneſs, This 
having been noticed before by other 
obſervers, I did not at firſt pay ſo 
much attention to it as I ſoon af. 
terwards found this circumſtance 
deſerved. When I ſaw this ſatel- 
lite always aſſume the ſame bright- 
nefs in the ſame part of its orbit, 
and perceived that its change was 
regular and periodical, it occurred 
to me very naturally, that the cauſe 
of this phenomenon could be no 
other than a rotation upon its axis. 
It became neceſſary therefore to 
find out a method to determine 
the time of this rotation. 
« In order to inveſti this, 
J purſued the ſatellite with great 
attention, and marked all its changes 
of apparent 3 The re- 
ſult of many obſervations is as fol- 


lows. The light of the ſatellite is 


in full ſplendor during the time it 
runs through that part of its orbit 
which is between 68 and 129 de- 

s palt the inferior conjunction. 
2323 through this arch it does 
not fall above one magnitude ſhort 
of the brightneſs of the 4th ſatel- 
ite. Onthe contrary, from about 


7 degrees paſt the oppoſition till 
g 5 


towards the inferior conjunction, 
it is not only leſs bright than the 
3d, but hardly, if at all, exceeds 
the ad, or even the 1 ſatellite; 
rovided the latter be then about 
Its greateſt elongation, where its 
light is leaſt impeded by the bright. 
neſs of the planet. Upon the 
whole, the alteration ſeems to 3. 
mount to what among the fixed 
ſtars, and with the naked ev: 
would be called a change from 2 
5th to the ad, and fron the 24 to 

the 5th magnitude. f 
Having thus obſerved this ſa 
tellite, for many of the revolutions 
round the primary planet, to lol: 
and regain its light regularly, it i 
evident that the time of its rota- 
tion on its axis cannot differ much 
from that of its revolution round 
Saturn. I think myſelf ſufficiently 
authorized to make this concluſion, 
notwithſtanding it may have hap- 
ned ſometimes that the light of 
the ſatellite has ſuffered an occa- 
ſional change, of ſhort duration, 
from other cauſes; for the ſame 
reaſon that we ſhould certainly al- 
low thoſe who firſt ſaw the ſpots in 
the ſun to be in the right to aſſign 
the period of its rotation nearly, 
when they perceived that the ſams 
ſpot made ſeveral revolutions, pot 
| ; withſtanding 
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vibſtanding that ſpot might after- 
zuds vaniſh. But I may go far- 
ter, and aſcertain upon ſutficient 
gounds, that this ſatellite turns 
ace upon its axis, exactly in the 
ime it performs one revolution 
wund its primary planet. This 
kgree of accuracy is obtained b 
aking in the obſervations of M. 
(zfini, which are related in the 
Muoires de I Academie des Sciences, 
1505, page 121; where we find it 
nentioned, that © the 5th ſatellite 
of Saturn diſappears regularly for 
wont one halt of its revolution, 
when it is to the eaſt of Saturn.“ 
The lame Memoir contains alſo a 
conjecture of this ſatellite's rotation 
won its axis; but this ſurmiſe is 
contradicted as premature, in 1707, 
page 96; where we find the fol- 
bing paragraph. + M. Caſſini 
tres an example of the danger 
tere is in theſe fort of determina- 
tons, that are made too haſtily, 
The 5th ſatellite of Saturn, of 
which we have ſaid, in the hiſtory 
1705, page 121, that it grew 
nviſible, in the eaſtern half of the 
arcle it deſcribes about Saturn, 
began, in the month of Sept. 1705, 
bo be there viſible, as well as in the 
veſtern half, where it always was 
o. Hence the conjectures which 
ve have related ceaſe to be well 
bounded,” 

„Now, without determining 
rhether the ſatellite, from ſome 
cauſe or other, ceaſed to change its 
tightneſs, or whether its phæno- 
mena were not ſufficiently followed 
o come to a proper concluſion, I 
link that, with the affiſtance of 
obſervations, at ſo great a diſtance 
of time as thoſe of M. Caſſini, I 
my ſufficiently eſtabliſh the period 
of this ſatellite's rotation. For ſince 
| have traced the regular, and peri- 
odical change of Tight, through 
More than teu revolutions, and find 


* 


them, in all appearance, to be 
contemporary with its return about 
Saturn, it leads us directly to a 
ſtrong preſumption that its rotation 


upon its axis, like that of our 


moon, ſtrictly coincides with its 
revolution round its primary pla- 
net; and the obſervations of M. 
Caſſini completely confirm this 
concluſion. For, had he ſeen the 
ſatellite brighteſt in any other part 
of its orbit, our obſervations would 
not have agreed together ;. but ſince 
the year 1705, the ſatellite has made 
about 397 revolutions; and yet the 
phænomena deſcribed by Caflint 
anſwer now as exactly to my own' 
obſervations, as the ſpots in our 
moon, viewed in Caſſini's time, 

anſwer to thoſe we now obſerve. 
„If it ſhould be objected, that 
the 5th ſatellite of Saturn has not 
been continually obſerved, and that 
conſequently theſe appearances 
might either not happen at all, or 
fall upon different places in its or- 
bit; I anſwer, that a period of 
more than ten revolutions, which 
I have included, is already a ſtrong 
argument that no ſuch change has 
taken place ; for if the ſatellite had 
but made a ſingle rotation upon its 
axis more or leſs than it has made 
revolutions round Saturn, the 
change muſt amount to nearly one 
degree per revolution; that is, to 
about ten degrees during the time of 
my taking notice of it; which is 
a quantity I think I might have 
perceived, However, to remove 
all doubt, we have ſome valuable 
obſervations of M. Bernard, who 
in the year 1787, alſo found the 
5th ſatellite of Saturn ſubject to 
the ſame change of light that M. 
Caſſini had obſerved, See Me- 
moires de Academie, 1786, page 
378. Now, by joining .thoſe to 
mine, we have a ſhort period of 
near 20 revolutions that agree 
together 
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ether, ſo as to lude all doubt 
of any intermediate change ; and 
therefore we cannot be liable to err, 
when we extend this period to all 
the 397 revolutions ſince Caſſini's 
time, and by that means aſcertain 
that the 5th ſatellite of Saturn turns 
upon its axis, once in 79 days, 7 
hours, and 47 minutes. | 

« I cannot help refleting, with 
ſome pleaſure, on the diſcovery of 
an analogy, which ſhews that a 
certain, uniform plan, is carried on 
among the ſecondaries of our ſolar 


ſyſtem; and we may conjecture, 


t probably moſt of the moons 
of all the planets are governed by 
the ſame law; eſpecially if it be 
founded on ſuch a conſtruction of 
the figure of the ſecondaries, as 
makes them more ponderous to- 
wards their primary planets. For, 
if even the 5th ſatellite of Saturn, 
which is at ſo great a diſtance from 
its planet, is affected by ſuch a law, 
of courſe the other ſatellites are not 
very likely to have eſcaped its in- 
fluence. 

&« From the conſiderable change 
in the brightneſs of the 5th ſatel- 
lite of Saturn, we may be certain 
that ſome part of its ſurface, and 
this by far the largeſt, reflects much 
leſs light than the 'reſt ; and, from 
the points of irs orbit in which it 
appears brighteſt to us, we conclude 
that neither the darkeſt nor bright- 
eſt fide of the ſatellite is turned to- 
wards the planet, but partly one 
and partly the other; though pro- 
bably rather leſs of the bright ſide. 

« The great regularity of this 
change of brightneſs ſeems to 
point out another reſemblance of 
this ſatellite with our moon. It is 


well known that we ſee the ſpots 


of the moon pretty nearly of the 

ſame brightneſs, ſo as not to be 

overcaſt in a very ſtrong degree by 

denſe clouds to disfigure them, and 
; a 6 * 


the moſt proper for obtaining 


therefore have great teaſon to f 
miſe that her atmoſphere is © 
tremely rare, which indeed we ali 
know from other principles: j 
like manner, on account of 
uninterrupted changes in the bright 
neſs of the th ſatellite of Satur 
we ma — that it alſo par 
takes of a ſimilar fate with reſpet 
to its atmoſphere, which is proba 
bly as rare as that of our moon, 


On the Diftance of the Fifth Satellit 


« The diſtance of the 5th fate 
lite from Saturn is allowed to b. 


true meaſure of the quantity « 
matter contained in the planet ; fo 
which reaſon I have taken man 
meaſures of it with the 20-feet re 
flector. I give them at full length 
that the validity of them may ap 


pear in its proper light. 
t 25, 1791. 
Correction of *he Ew 19” ,; fe 
| midnight 
« Diſtance of the 5th fatellite 
of Saturn from the centre of the 
planet; meaſured with the 20-feet 
reflector, and a magnifying pow 
of 157. 
23h 4 rſt meaſure 8' 55,684 
23 19 24 —— 8 53575 


22929 © © 


23. 33 3d —— 8 59179 
23 47 4th —— 8 52,023 
23 55 Sith — 8 56,36r 
o 2 6th — 8 55,797 1 
—ä— H— den 
8“ 55% 5 mean cry. 
1 don, 


Sept. 26, 1791. ; 
Correction of the clock —2' 198 
23h 15 1ſt meaſure gf 3,745 


23 25 2d — 9 2 73" he 
23 31 3d —— 9 7 014 Vie 
23 38 41h 9 6,592 


23 42 | oth — 9 8 ,oot 


' $8 mean & 


the ſix meaſures 
det. 


- 
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Sept. 27, 1791. 
f Correction of the clock = 2 20,0. 


erg; 1ſt meaſure gf 20656 
al. 57 2d — 9 20 ,359 
: — 22, 

Fg 1 5 4th —— 9 20 „64 
. $3 " th —— 9 20 ,064 
0 y 16 6th —— 9 20 ,840 

r — 

r 9 20,5 mean of 
Heb the I 
oba Sept. 28, 1791. 

1. Correction of the clock—2/ 20/2 
wh 380 — meaſure 92 759 
: u 44 2d —— 9 29 „957 
lit n 46 3d — 7 tr 
u 5 4th —— 9 28 ,23 
fate; sch — 9 28 ,970 
o ha 55 eth —— 9 27 ,420 
lg of 28,”4 meaf? of 
7 | the ſix meaſures, 
: fo 
: 29, 179. 
Nan) — of the clock—2/ 20% 4. 
tree iſt meaſure 9 35,060 
the n 2d 9 36 „552 
an o 16 34 —— 9 36 „70 
029 gth —— 9 36 „862 
0 33, 5th —— 9 37 755 
5 ſe " 
a 36,9 mean of 
* 15 ſix meaſures. 
ll Sept. 30, 179 
N the Cor reQion of e clock—2* 20,6, 
feet rz; 1ſt meaſure 9 397,258 
en” 29 2d 9 38 ,441 
w 34 of —— 9 97 +596 
70 38 4th — — 9 37 5032 
w 4 gth — 9 40 949 
% 4 eth —— 9 37 5793 
9 3%,5 mean of 
the ſix meaſures, 
* Suppoſing the ſatellite now to 
de not far from its teſt elonga- 


wn, I meaſured the declination 
tween the centre of Saturn, and 
de 5th ſatellite; cauſing one tv 
pls along one wire, while the 
der followed upon the other 
vue. 

uw 3 rſt meaſure 1 41,889 , 
4 "3d w—— 3 45 609 * 


1' 43,749 mean of 
two meaſures. 


in ct 
res, 
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n ſatisfied 1 un 
conſiderable diſagreement, I took 
another meaſure with the utmoſt 
precaution and care; as the appa- 
rent curvature of the wire at ſo 
eat a diſtance, required more 
common attention. 


ch 52“ very exact. 143/5354 
Mean between this and the 
former mean, 1 43%55 ſouth of 
the parallel of Saturn. a 

The ſatellite not being perhaps 
arrived at its greateſt elongation, I 
took ſix other meaſures of its diſ- 
tance. 


1h ;“ 1ſt meaſure 94 907 
111 2d — 9 38 „23 
114 3d — 938 „159 
115 4h — 9 41 ,203 
1 23 Fry — 9 40 „385 
1 36 — 94 5 

940% l mean of the 

ſix meaſures. 


« In the laſt fix meaſures of the 
5th ſatellite, I uſed a method a ve- 
ry little different from that which 1 
employed before, and which is 
probably more accurate. I uſed 
to obſerve, when the two wires 
were nearly brought to their 
diſtance, the moment of interſec- 
tion of the ſatellite ; and the inſtant 
it was hid behind the wire, caſt my 
eye on Saturn, which ſhould be 
biſected when the meaſure is juſtly 
taken. But this change of atten- 
tion cannot be made without ſome 
very ſmall loſs of time. To cor- 
rect this defect, I took alternately 
the biſection of Saturn, and c 
my eye upon the ſatellite ; and the 
biſection of the fatellite, caſting 
the eye upon Saturn. As the latter 
way gives the interval too ſmall, 
the former gives it too large, and 
between both, the true meaſure 
may be obtained. I do not, how- 
ever, ſuppoſe; that the error of 


the former method can amount - | 
"g 0 
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fo much as a ſingle ſecond of ſpace; 
as, knowing the loſs of time, I al- 
ways uſed the utmoſt precaution ; 

repeated the examination of a 


meaſure perhaps 20 times before I 


let it paſs. 


Oct. 1, 179. 
Correction of the clock—2' 20% 0 


22h 25 1ſt meaſure 9 43767 

22 27 24d 9 44 444 

22 30 34 —— 9 43 ,007 

22 32 4th —— 9 42. 499 

22 34 ah —— 9g 40 3554 

22 36 6th —— 9 43 3995 
943% o mean of 
the ſix meaſures. 


It grew cloudy, ſo that no 
more meaſures later in the night 
could be obtained; nor could 1 
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get another ſight of Saturn till Oe 
tober the th, when the fatellit 
was far advanced in its orbit, o 
its return towards the planet. 

„ Suppoſing the ſatellite to hart 
been very nearly at its greateſt e 
longation, when the laſt fix mea 
ſures were taken, I have reduce 
them to the mean diſtance of $a 
turn, where they give 8 31/97. 
I forbear making dedudtions 
from this reſult, with reſpect t 
the quantity of matter containe 
in the planet, as, poſſibly, the or 
bit of the ſatellite may be conſ 


derably elliptical ; -in which, caſe 
meaſures taken in oppoſite parts of 


that orbit will be required, befor 
we can make a ſtrict application 
of the laws of centripetal forces.” 


Mr. WEDGEWOOD's EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS 
on the PRODUCTION of LIGHT from different BODIES, by 


Hear and by Arrtz1T10N, 


[From the ſame Work.] 


« FIEFORE I begin to ſtate the 
experiments which are. the 
ſubject of this paper, it may not 
rhaps be improper to give a ve 
— hiſtory of the diſco- 
veries which have already been 
made relative to phoſphoric bodies ; 
omitting, however, the electrical 
— Ä and ſuch as are evident- 
y conſumed or decompoſed in the 
emiſſion of their light, as theſe are 
well known, and are too numerous 
and important to be ſlightly uoti- 
ced. 

« Pliny was well acquainted with 
the luminous appearance of rotten 
wood, and of the eyes of dead fiſh. 
From. this time I find nothing rela- 
tive to the phoſphoriſm of bodies, 
till the beginning of the ſixteenth 
oontury, when Benvenuto Cellini, in 
his Art of Jewelry, mentions his 


having ſeen a carbuncle ſhine in 
the dark like coals nearly burnt out; 
and relates a ſtory of a coloured 
carbuncle having been found in 
a vineyard near Rome, by its ſhin- 
ing in the night. About the year 
1639, Vincenzo Caſcariolo, of Bo- 
logna, diſcovered, by accident, that 
when a certain ſtone found in thi 
neighbourhood was calcined in 3 
particular manner, it acquired the 
remarkable property of abſorbing 
the light of the ſun, of retaining l 
for ſome time, and of emitting it in 
the dark: ſubſequent experiment- 
ers found it to do the ſame with the 
light of a candle. In 1663, Mr. 
Boyleobſerveda particular diamond 


to give out a light almoſt equal 
to that of a glow-worm, whe! 
heated, rubbed, or preſſed; and ” 
veſtigated very fully the nature ho 
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be light of dead fiſh, fleſm meat, 
ud rotten wood. In 1677 
vin of Miſnia diſcovered, in the 
rfiduuim of a diſtillation of chalk 
and nitrous acid, a phoſphorus 
imilar in its properties to 
bgnian, but not poſſeſſing the phoſ- 
phoric virtue in ſo eminent a de- 
Mr. Francis 

wkeſbee found that glaſs rubbed 
en glaſs, in common air, in the 
neuum of an air- pump, or under 
vater, * exhibited a' conſiderable 
lzht.” In 1724, M. du Fay diſcover- 

that almoſt all ſubſtances. which 
could be reduced to a calx by fire 
nly, or after ſolution in the nitrous 
xcid, abſorbed: and emitted light 
like the phoſphorus of Caſcariolo 
in; and that ſome 
damonds, emeralds, and many 
precious ſtones, emitted light 
n the dark, after being expofed to 
the rays of the ſun. 
e, Beccaria of Turin found 
body in nature to be 
milar expoſure ; 
de added, too, very important 
diſcovery, that. an artificial p 
ſed to the light in a 
wloured” glaſs vial, emits in the 
dark, rays of the identical colour of 


analyſis of the Bolognian 
ſhews that it contains vitriolic acid 
united to calcareous earth, and that 
N 3 like the 
ologalan, provided they are pure 
—1 iron, * ten hoſphoreſcent. 
1764, Mr. Canton 
phorus of ſulphur and 
oyſter-ſhells calcined together, and 
Uſtinguiſhed himſelf y 
periments made with it ; 
he found that his phoſphorus might 
be made to ſhine by heating 
after it had ceaſed to be luminous 
of itſelf, but that the ſame heat 
vould have this effect for a certain 
ume only, Heat has bee 


ed by ſeveral of theſe philoſophers 
to promote the mithon, and to 
ſhorten the duration, of the light 
of phoſphori. Fluor has been long 
known tp give a fine bright light 
when heated. D. Hoffman diſco-. 
vered-that. red blende and feldspat 
were luminous when pieces of 
either were rubbed together. Pott 
extended this diſcovery to all pure 
flints and cryſtals, and to porcelain. 
Keyſler found glacies mariz to be 
luminous when heated. II. de 
la Metherie has obſerved ſome neu- 
tral ſalts and calcareous earths to be 
luminous in the ſame way. The 
count de Razoumowſki, in a Me- 
moir of the Phyſical Society of 
Lauſanne, ſhews that quartz and 
laſs give out light, whea ſtruck 
y almoſt any hard body, and that 
ſome few o bodies are lumin- 
ous, when pieces of the ſame kind 
are rubbed upon one another; he 
finds quartz to give out its light 
under water. EOEM 
“ This brief account includes, 
as far as Ianrable to collect, the chief 
diſcoveries which have been made 
concerning luminous bodies. I was 
led to make the following experi- 
ments from obſerving the light 
which proceeds from two quartz 
2 — 2 * D one each other: 
earched for this property in v 
other bodies with faccefs. 1 or 
with two ſoft ſtones, which did not 
afford any light upon the moſt vio- 
lent attrition. Conceiving that heat 
might probably be the cauſe ot the 
light emitted by quartz from attri- 
tion, I attributed this failure to a 
want of ſufficient hardneſs in theſe 
friable ſtones for producing the ne- 
ceſſary heat. Accordingly, ſprink- 
ling . ſome. of their powder on a 
plate of 5ron nearly red hot, I had 
the ſatisfaction to obſerve it emit- 
ting a conſiderable I'ght. Extend- 
ing this mode of trial, Lund * 
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the phoſphoriſm of almoſt all bo- 
dies might be made ap 


by heat or attrition; 1 ſhall there - 


fore divide the ſubject of this 


lat er 


into two parts: I. On the 
ou oduced: by heat. II. On 
85 . 


the li 3 ann 


4 "The beit | 8 fa patho? of 
producing the light by heat is, to 
reduce the body to a | moderately 
Dee Ape and to ſprinkle it, = 
ortions at a time, on a thic 
late oy iron, or maſs of burnt lut- 
ing made of ſand and clay, heated 
juſt below viſible redneſs, and re- 
moved into a perfectly dark place. 
"«« The following is a liſt of ſuch 
bodies as I have found to be lumin- 
ous by this treatment, arranged 42 
cording to the apparent e of 
their light: ö 
1. Blue fluor, from Derbyſhire, g giv- 
ing out a fetid ſmell on attrition. 
2. Black and grey marbles, and fetid, 
white marbles from Derbyſhire. 
Common blue fluor, 9 re 
ſnire. 
3. feld n from een. 
iamon 3 
” Ofienal by tes * Ohorley, 
Aerat tes, from 
* in Lancubire, = | g 
Common w "i 
Iceland ſpar, . " 
Sea ſhells, , _ 
Moorſtone, from Cornwall. 
White fluor, from Derby ſhire, | 
4 Pure calcareous. earth, precipi-, 
tated from an acid ſalutian. 
illaceous earth (of alum). 
ceous earth. 


— 2 


| Deer earth, from Sidney 


9 


nt either 


Mother ef | 
: Hard 7 — marble. a 

Rock __ from the 2 Ins 
| dies. hk 201 
White quartz. 01G eff n: 14, 
1 in. on 1114) 11 
Common exrthen ware. N 
Whinſtane. 


* 


5. Gold, plating, fins, cope 
ome ant dun, fich, cobalt, 


Precipitates by. an alkali, from 
acid folutians of gold, filver, 
. copper, iron, pred age bifmuth, 

tin, lead, cobalt, mercury, un 
timony, manganeſe. 

Vt tartar | 

Cryſtals 4 dels 
1 exſiccated. 

* — TT «od ©” | 
Sea coal. 1 Kdt 
White paper, d Ne 

kerle, J. 0g: T 

„2 AI. 

Del ſawduſt. ole. 

Kotten wood (not otherwiſe lu. 
minous ): 
ay White aſbeſtos. BY nd buy 


luminous 
t and be- 
low doil- 
5. 


« The Aundion of the lig ht thus 
produced from different badies is 


4 9933 | be 22 Ab — -_ 2 light 4 
pre EET 
e Carawall , = _ ter, It — . its great- 
Tercelain clay of Sl dually genes, — 1 1— 


appearing 


ppearing in a ſudden flaſh, like the 
jght of quartz pebbles rubbed to- 
ether. f blown upon, it is ſud- 
&nly extinguiſhed, but immediate- 
te. appears on diſcontinuing the 


blaſt. 

« The light of bodies is, in gene- 
nl, uncoloured ; there are, how- 
wer, ſome exceptions. Blue Auor, 
of that kind which gives out a fetid 
ell when rubbed, firſt emits a 
right green light, reſembling that 


i the glow-worm ſo 2 that 
ll, Wi rhen placed by the inſect, juſt 
8 it has attained its greateſt bright- 
om ef, there is no ſenſible difference 
ea the two lights, either of colour 
ch, Wc intenſity. © This bright green 


quickly changes into a beautiful 
lac, which gradually fades away. 
fetid marbles, and ſ6me kinds of 
chalk, give a bright reddiſh or 
mange ligkt; pure calcareous earth, 
tbluiſh white light; Corniſh moor- 
lone emits a fine blue light; pow- 
fer of ruby gives a beautiful red 
wht, of ſhort continuance. 
The moſt phoſphoreſcent mar- 
de is ſoft and friable, of a coarſe 
uyſtallized grain, and a fetid odour 
den rubbed ; black and grey mar- 
les are generally mote luminous 
tun the white. Moſt of the com- 
non white marbles are hard, and of 
ine grain, and they are not very 
luminous, nor is their light of an 
ange colour. Different chalks 
be» Way as much as different marbles, 


10 


oil- WJ" the intenſity and colour of their 
zt, when no difference of exter- 

ul ſtructure is perceptible. The 

zus BY" phoſphoreſcent chalk loſes the 
. ;- WF  bancy and rednefs of its light 
* > WY! being didolved in an acid, and 
aſts WI! prtated by cauſtic fixed vege- 
u. *lkali—by being combined 
on ih vitriolic or fluor acid - by cal- 
-at- ion by heat, or being combin- 
sich the aerial acid in the pelli- 
bored on the ſurface of lime- 
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water. Marble would probably be 
affected in a ſimilar manner. The 
moſt phoſplioreſcent blue fluor give 
the ſame light after being united 's 
the vitriolic acid, though gypſum 1; 
far leſs luminous than fluor, and its 
light is colourleſs. Argil preci- 
pitated from alum by an alkali, and 
magneſia, heft combined with 
fluor acid, give out the ſame light 
as before. 
« Bodies emit their light when 
immerſed in boiling acid of 1 
or in bolling olls; ſmall lumps o 
fluor or of marble make a ſingular 
appearance in the acid, as they are 
moved up and down by its action, 
and rendered brightly luminous in 
pure, fixed, inflanimable, or atmoſ- 
pheric air. 11 
40 tes, the fetid fluor, and 
probably all phoſphoreſcent bodi 
dropt in moderately fine det 
mto a flaſk containing a ſmall quanz 
tity of boiling oil at the bottom, emi 
a copious flaſh of light as ſoon 
the powder touches the ſurface of 
the oil; when the particles of the 
body have lain at the bottom of the 
heated fluid for about a minute, the- 
become bat faintly luminous ; 
the flaſk be then agitated, ſo as 
raiſe ſome of theſe particles out o 
the oil, and lodge them on its ſides, 
they ſuddenly rekindle into the fame 
brightneſs as at firſt, and preſerve 
this re · aſſumed luſtre for ſome time; 
and even after being again waſhec 
down into the oil, they may be 
readily diſtinguiſhed from the par- 
ticles which have remained” at the 
bottom. This experiment 'is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and is not at all 
obſtructed by the faint light of the 
oil; it ſucceeds beſt with the ſtink- 
ing blue fluor of Derbyſhire, 
% Powdered marble, and proba- 
bly every other body, when ſpread 
upon the heater, in the receiver of 
an air-pump, is equally luminous 
© during 
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duritig the .exhauſtion and F- ad- 
miſſion of the air. 


Bodies are by far moſt lumin- - 


aus the firſt time they are heated, 
buf cannot, perhaps, be entirely de- 
prived of this property by any 
number of heatings, nor by any de- 
| E of heat. Chalk, 2 re 
teldſpat, ge out 2 very faint light 
on l e after having been ex- 
poſed to a ſmart red heat in an open 
crucible, in ſmall 2 and 

everal 


* 2 ſtirred ſor 

hours ; the Alpa was equally 
luminous when laid hot. upon the 
the heater, or firſt cooled, and then 
laid on. Chalk and ſfuor were not 
tried in this particular. A bit of 
glaſs melted in a heat of 120% of 
my father's thermometer, and as 
ſoon as it is cold reduced to powder, 
gives out Iight on being thrown up- 
on the heater below redneſs. 

Gartz, from the ſame original 
piece, is equally luminous When the 


- powder is directly thrown upon the 
eater - when it is previouſly made 


red Rot, and then cooled and thrown 
on — or when 4 fragment of ſome 
fize has been made red hot, then 
pounded and thrown on. 
& For the moſt patt, the ſoſteſt 
bodies require the leaſt heat to be- 
come luminous; "marble, chalk, 
fuge, &c. give a faint light when 
rinkleck on melted tin juſt beoom- 


ing ſolid. As the temperature of 


the heater is raiſed, they continue 
fo give out piore and more light. 
- « Vitriols of iron, copper, and 
zlak, previouſly exſiccated, when 
thrown on earthen ware, or metal 

red hot, give minute 
ght of momentary du- 
ration, ſuch as appear from ſome of 
the metallic precipitates, particular- 
ly Zink, on a amar treatment ; 
with this difference, however, that 


the light of moſt of the precipitates 


2. near 


i of a reddiſh hue. 


+ z4 1 .. - 


| ſome ſhade of red 1 have affixed 


The light of the metal is white, 
and exactly ſimilar to that of ſome 
carths. | | 

White paper, when dipped in 
a ſolution of ſal ammoniac, and 
ſlowly dried, becomes black on the 
heater, and then gives out muchleſ 


light than common . 

„If a bump, af the far of « 
ſmall bean, 2 _—_— feld(- 
pat, or any of the mo ſphoreſ- 
cent bodies, be laid l the heat- 
er, the light proceeds gradually up- 
wards from the part in contact with 
the heater, till the whole maſs is 
thoroughly illuminated; if the 
ſame piece be heated a ſecond time, 
it is much leſs luminous; nor, if it 
be broken, are the fragments at all 
more luminous, either then, or after 
having been expoſed for x month to 
the light and ſunſhine. © 

A little boiling oil at the bot. 
tom of a glaſs flaſk, when agitated 
in the dark, illuminates the whole of 
the flaſk. The light of boiling oil 
proceeds, probably, from ſome kind 
of inflammation, as it is ſcarcely 
diſcernible unleſs the veſſel be agi- 
tated z and, if a little oil be thinly 
ſpread on the heater, a ſubtle lam- 
you flame, of a bluiſh hue, inſtant- 

y ariſes, The ſame thing takes 
place if horn, bone, hair, faliva, 
or any animal matter be laid upon 

* 


experiments on the light 
produced from different bodies by 
attrition, were chiefly made by 
rubbing in the dark two pieces o 
the ſame kind againſt each other: 
all that J had tried, with a very few 
exceptions, were luminous by ti 
treatment. The following is a lif 
of them, arranged in the order of 
the apparent intenſity of their light, 
and as the lights are either white ot 


II. 
„ The L 


figures 


* 


ures to denote theſe differences; 
i denoting a pure white light; (t), 
te fainteſt tin 


(4)- : 
Chert of a duſky white, from 
North Wales ( 3). 
. Oriental ruby (4). ; 
6, Topaz ; oriental ſapphire (0). 
J. Agate, deep coloured, brown 
and opake (4), 
. Clear, blackiſh gun-flint (2). 
q Tawney ſemitranſparent flint 


J. 

v. Unglazed white biſcuit earthen 

Ware (g). Gf: | 

u. Fine white 33 (2). 

u. Clear, blackiſh gun- flint, made 
opake by heat (3). 

j. Flint glaſs (o). 

1 Plate glaſs ; green bottle glaſs 


(0). 
1g. Fine hard loaf ſugar (o). 
6. Moorſtone, from Cornwall (t). 
Corune, ſemitranſparent, from 
the Eaſt Indies (1). 
. Iceland ſpar (o). 
is, White enamel (2) ; tobacco 


White FM (0). 


10. * biſcuit earthen ware, 

blackened by expoſing it, bu- 
ried in charco: 
crucible, to a white heat (4). 


100. Black vitreous maſs, made by 
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of red, or flame | 
- 21. Fluor; acrated and vitriolated 
barytes ; white and black” 


in a cloſe. 


(233) 
melting t 


- 2 of lime, and fome charcael 


. 


powder (4). 


Derbyſhire marble ; calcare- 
ous ſpar; cryſtals of borax; 
deep blue glaſs ; mother of 


l. | 
Rock cxyſtal, quartz, fling 
_ glaſs, and many other hard bodies, 


during the attrition, emit now and. 
then reddiſh ſparks of a vivid light, 


which retain their brightneſs in a 


age of one, two, and even the 
inches, through = = (tat 
« A piece of opake agate, a 

plied ** circumference of 
wheel of fine grit, revolving at amo-. 
derate rate, becomes brightly red, 
even in day-light, at the touching 
part; if the wheel revolves at a 
quicker rate, the toyching part emits 
a pure white light. In doch caſes, 
glowing ſparks are continually, 
emitt 4 3 which are not — 
tinguiſhed before have | 
twelve _ * 23 h 
e air; ex e gun- powder 
and 22 4 ben the 
ſkin 3 their brightneſs is not ſenſibly 
increaſed by paſting into pure air, 
The corner of an angular pa of 
window glaſs being applied to the 
wheel in motion, a full eighth of an 
inch of the glaſs above the point of 
contact becomes, apparently, red 
hot, and retains the fedneſs for & 
ſecond or two of time after its re. 


moval from the wheel; during the 


attrition, large red ſparks are con- 
tinually emitted, and a mixture of 
ſoftengd glaſs, and the ſand of the 
„ is 1 1 
tauching point. jartz, branipa: 
rent agate, rack cryſtal, and window 


* Some of this mixture taken out of the crucible before it was perfectly fuſed, gave 


dat, when rubbed, 2 


ſwell like phoſphorus of ufine ; aug on throwing fome of 


tMniverized on a plate of iron;heated juſt below redneſs, it was very luminous, ud pre- 


17 = 


every appearagce of hurn;ng p 


ogether 5 of fluor, 


Nr (gn 
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fate give nearly the ſame flaſhing 
git, when rubbed _ the ſtone 
wheel, or in the ordinary manner, 
pting the tinge of red in- the 
rmer, which it receives from the 
light of the grit : the tranſparent 
agate becomes red hot for a little 
way about the part in contact with 
the wheel, and is thus deprived of 
its tranſparency, as it would be if 
made red hot in a common fire ; 
Porcelain is heated to redneſs by.the 
ſame treatment, The red ſparks 
which are emitted by all theſe bo- 
dies during their attrition, are heated 
particles about the magnitude of 
ins of fine ſand, broken off by 
friction. 

Bodies give out their light the 
inſtant they are rubbed upon each 
other, and ceaſe to be luminous 
when the attrition is diſcontinued. 
Colourleſs, tranſparent, and ſemi · 
tranſparent bodies emit a flaſhing 
Tight, their whole maſſes _ for a 
moment, illuminated ; opake bo- 

ies give little more than a defined 
peck of red light, and are not lu- 
minous E part ſtruck. The 
greateſt apparent quantity of light 
is produced by hard, uncoloured, 
tranſparent, and ſemitranſparent bo- 
dies, whoſe ſurfaces ſoon acquire 
an aſperity by n together, as 
quartz, agate, &c. From an ex- 
amination of the table, it appears 
that white lights are emitted from 
colourleſs tranſparent bodies; faint 
red, or flame-coloured, from white 
ſemitranſparent bodies ; deeper red 
from more opake and coloured bo- 
dies, and the deepeſt red from opake 


and from deep-coloured bodies. 


* The count te Razoumowſki has inveſtigated the luminous p 
way which apppears to me very unfavourable for the diſcovery of their true lights. H 
rubbed, not one piece againſt another of the ſame body, but, all 
or glaſs ; he finds ſeveral metals luminous from this treatment, and attempts to dr 
ſome curions concluſions from the colour of their lights. I tried theſe metals in his o 
way, and found that no light was emitted except when the violence of the blow hats 
tered the quartz or glaſs ; a piece of the iqdurated allum will excite light from 10% 
cryſtal, by break ing its ſurface ; but this is the light of the fragments of the cryſtal rude 


bing on each other, and uot of the alum. 


| — out, on attrition, as white 


ſo curious and ſingular a body, bot 


gives no light, though rubbed wid 
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Extre#aely faint lights, ſuch as tho 1 
given by fluor, marble, &c. are be 
a bluiſh white ; quartz, very light] oth 
rubbed, gives a very faint lig 4 
of a bluiſh hue ; when rubbe fenl 
a little harder, it emits a flame be 
coloured light; when rubbed wit pix 
violence, its light approaches toi nn 
whiteneſs. Opake red feldſ{py l 
give a deep red light by attrition Wl i! 
expoſed to a ſtrong heat in the fur by! 


nace, it becomes white, and ſome 
what tranſparent, and when coo 
ight as quartz: clear, blackiſh flint 
made opake by heat, gives a redde 
light than before; deep-colouret 
glaſs gives out a red defined ligh 
without any flaſh, whilſt clear un 
coloured glaſſes emit a white flaſh 
ing light of ſome brightneſs. 

„% Bodies are not luminous b. 
ſimple preſſure; but when they are 
at all broken by the preſſure, th 
fragments rubbing on each othe 
produce ſome light. Mr. Boyle 
indeed, found a particular diamon 
to emit light when preſſed by a ſtee 
bodkin ; but the diamond is phol 
phoreſcent in ſo many ways, and i 


in properties and conſtitution, tha 
it can ſcarcely be expected to exii 
bit the fame appearances as th 
common claſs of earthy bodies. 

 « Alum, indurated by havin 
been kept long in a ſtate of fuſioa 
and being then much harder than loa 
ſugar or borax, both of which ar 
luminous from moderate attrition, 


much violence . 


rty of bodies in ⁊ 


of them againſt quarts 


— = = = =” 3-26. 
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If two pieces of glaſs or quartz 
— he ſtrongly — ſt each 
gh other, and then ap to the fine 
ligt own of a feather, the down is not 
bel fenfibly affected; if the ſame glaſs - 
lame be rubbed on woollen cloth, and 
wire placed near the feather, the down is 
mmediately attractet. 
dips Rock cryſtal, quartz, feldfj 
tion WY vhite- unglazed earthen ware, Der- 


byſhire black marble, and probably 
il phoſphoreſcent bodies, inſoluble 
in water, give out their light on 
bbing them them under water, as 
copiouſt as in air. Hard white 
ſugar, from the outſide of the loaf, 
gives out its light when rubbed in 
oil, Bodies ſeem equally luminous 
in atmoſpheric, pure, fixed, and in- 
flammable air. 

« All hard earthy bodies emit 
a peculiar ſmell on attrition. The 
moſt remarkable for this pro 
we chert, quartz, feldſpat, biſcuit 
earthen ware, and rock cryſtal : this 
ſmell does not differ much in kind, 
though it does conſiderably in inten- 
ity. Many of the ſofter bodies 
yield the ſame ſmell, but in leſs de- 
gee, and, probably, none are en- 
rely without it. It appears to be 
ſtrongeſt where the friction is great. 
ſt: it has no dependence on the 
light produced by attrition, as it is 
often very ſtrong when no light is 
emitted, 

„Rock cryſtal, quartz, feldſpat, 
vhite biſcuit earthen ware, and pro- 
bably all ſuch hard bodies, produce 
this ſmell under water. 

„Quartz ſtones, violently rub- 
bed upon one another for a few 
minutes in a cup of water, com- 
nunicate this ſmell, and a peculiar 
tate, to the water. The taſte is 
probably derived from an impalpa- 
ble powder, which floats in the wa- 
ter for many days. | 

« Derbyſhire black marble, and 
tte ſtinking blue fluor, give out, on 
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attrition, a ſt ſmell peculiar to 
— bee air and water; 
ofe. ehi 8 
once made red-hot. of s vet 0 
« Quartz. produces the ſmell 
equally ſtrong in fixed, pure, ana 
common air. * 
« Having now ſtated all the facts 
relative to phoſphor2ſcent bodies 
which I have as yet been able to 
diſcover, I ſhall beg leave to offer 
a few reflections, tending to ſhew, 
that heat is the probable cauſe of 
the light produced from bodies by 
attrition, | . p 
The of all earthy bo- 
dies emit light when heated a little 
under redneſs. Now, when two 
bodies are rubbed upon each other, 
it is probable that the heat is always 
ted on their ſurfaces ; may 
not then the light whictr they yield 
upon attrition -be attributed to a 
fudden heating of particles-in their 
ſurfaces ? for theſe particles will be 
affected in the fame way as if they 
had been .equally' heated by any 
other means; they will! therefore 
ive the ſame light as if they had 
n laid upon the heater” of an 
equal temperature. 
„The thining ſparks which hard 
bodies ſend out during attrition, 
prove, that particles in their ſurfaces 
are heated at leaſt to more than 600 
of Fahrenheit, for the powders of 
hard bodies are not luminous on a 
heater much below redneſs. The heat 
rated by the attrition of ſoft 
riable bodies is probably but little, 


as the minute particles in their ſur- 


faces are not much cruſhed by each 
other, but merely dis joined from the 
maſſes; nor can this little be eaſily 
appreciated; for as the ſurfaces con 


tinually crumble away, the heated 


parts are carried off before they can 
warm the maſſes, and are theinſelves 
very quickly cooled by the ſur- 
rounding air. But as many ſoft 

14 bodies 
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| bodies emit à faint light on the 


| beater at the low temperature of 


about 400? of Fahrenheit, and as it 
is not a ſtronger light which they 
yield on attrition, little heat is re- 
quired to render the particles in their 
jurfaces luminous. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved too, that, though the abſolute 


quantity of heat generated by one 


rub be but inconſiderable, the ef. 


fects of it may be very ſtriking ; 
for juſt on the inſtant of attrition, 
its action is confined to the minute 
colliding points of the ſurfaces, and 
will conſequently operate upon 
them as much as a greater quantity 
would on larger points. 15 
« The light emitted by bodies in 
attrition is of momentary duration, 
whereas a powder on the heater con- 
tinues to emit light for ſome minutes: 
this difference is eaſily explained; 
in the latter caſe, the particles are 
conſtantly heated: in the former, 
they are inſtantly cooled by the 
ſubjacent maſs to a temperature in 
which bodies are not luminous, i. e. 
a little under 400% of Fahrenheit. 
„% When the uneven ſurſaces of 
bodies are rubbed upon each other, 
2 flaſhing light is produced at 
frequent intervals, by the colliſion 
of the more prominent parts; this, 
in colourleſs, tranſparent, and ſemi- 
tranſparent bodies, is copiouſly re- 
flected from the whole of the maſ- 
ſes, and forms an appearance very 
different from what is ever exhibit- 
ed by bodies on the heater ; it may 
be well illuſtrated in, the upper part 
of a candle, by repeatedly nearly 
cloſing, and quickly opening, the 
ſnuffers, ahout the burning wick; 
or by ſprinkling ſome powder of 
fluor or marble on à maſs of glaſs 
heated juſt under redneſs, 
« Powder of cryſtal, quartz, agate, 
&c. is but faintly luminous on the 
heater under redneſs ; 1 
if the ſtones themſelves be gently 


rubbed, a faint light is emitted, re. 
ſembling that eh their _ 
ive out on the heater. Marble and 
or give about the ſame light on 
the heater of the temperature uf 
400. as they do when rubbed ; and 
probably attrition heats ſome parti. 


It may, at firſt, ſeem an objec. 
tion to the opinion of heat being 
the cauſe of the light produced from 
bodies by attrition, that they yield 
their light when rubbed, under wa. 
ter; but the water acts differently 
to the air, only, as being a ſtronger 
conductor of heat, and can nowiſe 
impede the actual generation of the 
heat; now, as bodies emit their light 
on the very inſtant of their being 
heated, the water cannot cool. the 
hot particles before they have given 
their light. 

“It is eaſy to ſee why bodies 
emit light inſtantly when rubbed; 
for they often ſend out ſparks as 
ſoon as the attrition commences, 
which proves that particles in their 
ſurfaces are inſtantly heated to red- 
neſs by attrition. | 
- 4 Since hard bodies may be heat. 
ed to redneſs by attrition, we have 
an excellent method of diſcovering 
the lights they give aut at that tem. 
perature, which could not be effect. 
ed by ſprinkling their powders on a 
4 heater, as the light of the 
powder would be mixed with that 
of a heater. In ſome caſes of at- 
trition, bodies are raiſed to a tempe- 
rature beyond viſible red heat. The 
corner of an angylar piece of win- 
dow glaſs being applied to the eit. 
cumference of.a revolving wheel 
of tine grit, part of its maſs is worn 
away ; but a larger portion, Iy.ng 
juſt above the abraded part, » 
heated into redneſs. Now, as all 
the heat which is there collected, 


and a great deal more, which i 
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arid away in the abraded part, 
and conducted off by the air, and 
by the glaſs lying up to the red-hot 
jon, has once occupied a ſmal- 
Ir ſpace in the part worn away : it 
follows, that the abraded portion, or 
of heated ſurfaces, has 
deen heated to a d exceeding 
redneſs, by all the heat remaining 
in the red hot part, and by the 
quantity of heat conducted off b 
the air and the adjacent glaſs ; be 
way; ws 4 that each turface has 
deen heated by the attrition to a 
degree as much exceeding redneſs. 

« I am aware that this reaſonin 
5 founded, in on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the heat is generated on 
the ſurface or outermoſt coat of the 
body: ſome of it may undoubted- 
ly proceed from an agitation of 
parts under the ſurface ; but the 
emiſſion of red hot ſparks at the 
inſtant of attrition, proves that a 

heat is generated on the ſur- 

e: and, as the friction, or appa- 
rent heating cauſe, is ſo much great- 
er there, that the parts are _ 
broken and disjoined, whilſt ju 
deneath, there is no perceptible al- 
eration in the body, we may ven- 
ture to conclude that the heat gene- 
nted beneath the ſurface is but in- 
conſiderable. 

« After all, it remains entirely 
problematical, in what manner heat 
operates to produce light from bo- 
dies: the air does not ſeem to have 
my concern in its production, as 
bodies are equally luminous in al- 
moſt all kinds of air, and when 
immerſed in liquids. The phoſ- 
phoriſm of ſugar is probably of a 
different kind from that of the 
arthy claſs; for, though ſo ſoft and 
fraable a ſubſtance, it produces its 


ight very copiouſly upon gentle at- 
trition. 


In ſpeaking of the attrition of 
bodies upon the lone wheel, I have 


* 
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faid that they became red hot about 
the touching part; I ſhould not 
have made uſe of this "expreſſion if 
the luminous ſparks, which iſſued 
from them, had not kindled gun- 
powder and inflammable air, and 
thus proved that the part from 
which they came was raiſed to a 


8 at leaſt equal to what 


is uſually termed a red heat; for till 
the temperature of the part touch- 
ing the wheel had been thus aſcer- 
tained, I attributed the whole of the 
= emitted to the common phoſ- 
phoriſm of bodies. If the veloci- 

of the wheel be much increaſed, 

e touching part of the body ap- 
plied, emits a bright white light, 
much more vivid than any 
which powders ever give out on 
the heater, and, probably, the tem- 
perature of the luminous part is 
_ to what is uſually called a 
white heat, ; 

« Having thus made combuſti- 
ble bodies red hot without the aid of 
fire, I -once conceived' that all the 
light which they emit when heated 
to redneſs, in the fire, proceeded 
entirely from their great phoſpho- 
riſm; for I could not ſuppoſe that 
they abſorbed light from the burn- 
ing fuel and emitted it again, at the 
ſame time, and during a continu- 
ance of the ſame circumſtances. It 
ap however, equally inexpli- 
cable, why a ſtone put into the fire 
ſhould continue to ſhine from its 
own light, with undiminiſhed luſtre, 
as long as the fire is kept up; for it 
has been ſhewn, that if a — phor- 
eſcent body remain long upon the 
heater, of any temperature between 
400? of Fahrenheit and a red heat, 
its light diminiſhes more and more, 
till at laſt it is ſcarcely percepti- 
ble : and then an increaſe af heat 
is neceſſary to render it more lu- 
minous. | 
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„ + (APPENDIX. | 
+16 1; 13907 3 
- © After a conſiderable part of 
the above paper was printed, I re- 
peated the experiment with botlin 
oil, related in p. 35, with every poſ- 
fable precaution ; poured the pow- 
der into the flaſk through a funnel 
which reached to the bottom, ſo 
that none of 'it might be lodged on 
the fades; for, not having attended to 
this circumſtance before, I was ap- 
prehenſive that the experiment was 
deluſive, and that the agitation of 
the bot oil might have waſhed down 


fome freſh particles which had not 
deen before heated; —then flow 


in a little oil, I boiled it 

a few minutes, and removed 

it into a dark place. When the 
powder had become but faintly lu- 


minous, upon agitation, the experi- 


ment ſucoeeded exactly. 
boiled and agitated the oil for fix 5 
ſeven. times ſucceſſively, with the 
ſame reſult, except that the light of 
the powder ſomething fainte 
each time. If any one has the cu 
riofity to. repeat this fingular expe. 
riment, he may attend to the fol. 
lowing directions; Upon eachre. 
moval from the fire, ſtop the neck 
of the flaſk with a cork, having a 
ſmall hole pierced through i 
wrap = _ round with tow—- ! 

itate the liquor by quickly raiſin 0 
— — the flaſk. 2 N 
“The ſparks which leave the fur- Wl 
faces of hard bodies during attri. Wl ! 
tion, may be exactly imitated by WI ” 
burning a bit of duſty paper ;—the Wl * 
particles of duſt are carried by the Wl 
current of air through the blaze, aud |! 
are made red hot in their paſſage.” * 
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On the CAUSE of the ADDITIONAL WEIGHT which METALS © 
acquire by being caLcix ED. Ina LETTER from G. FORDYCE, 0 


M. D. F. R. S. to Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. P. R. S. 
| [From the Second Part of the ſame Work.] : 
«SIR, «© When a man begins to make 2n g 


46 LTHOUGH many chemiſts 
. are at preſent ſatisfied of the 
nonentity of what was formerly 
ſuppoſed to be a body, called phlo- 
g red 


iſton, and conſidered as an element 


contained in metals when in their 


metallic form, yet this ſuſpicion 
hes interwoven itſelf ſs much into 
chemiſtry in general, and has been 
fo univerſally received, that it may 
not be ſuperfluous to relate the 
following experiments. If you are 
of that opinion, I ſhall be obliged 
to you if you will lay them before 
the Royal Society. 


practice to bting all _ ue. 


experiment, however well digeſted 
his plan may be, he finds, when he Wil © 
comes to put it in execution, that 
he muſt make a great number of 
experiments before he can bring the i ® 
fact to be proved, or diſproved, 
fairly in iſſue; if I may take a phraſe 
from law, there are firſt many buts 
and rebuts, It has often been the 


matter before the public. This prac- 
tice may be very proper, although it 
does not ſeem fo to me, and there- 
fore I have not troubled the ſociety 
with the difficulties and diſappoint- 
ments 1 have met with; but have 

brought 


WHICH MEeTALS ACQUIRE BY. BEING CALCINED. 


brought the ſimple experiments for- 
ward in ſuch ue — — * 
de eaſily repeat an on who 
js at all — * nes, and 

ſſeſſes thoſe moſt neceſſary qua- 
ifications in this ſcience, patience 
and accuracy, I am, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
G. FoxDYCE, 


It has been a great deſideratum 
among chemiſts to determine the 
cauſe of the additional weight which 
metals acquire when they are cal- 
cined. To inveſtigate this ſubject, 
had begun the following experi- 
ment many years ago ; but various 
other engagements have ſo much 
interrupted me, that I have had but 
little time to purſue any other che- 
mical enquiry than ſuch as were 
neceſſary to y hou the catalogue of 
the ores and minerals in Dr. Hun- 
ter's muſeum, | 

« There is great difficulty in 
chooſing the metal on which inquiry 
ſhould be inſtituted, on account of 
the differences of their calces. Af. 
ter a number of trials, I choſe zinc, 
5 that whoſe. calces appeared to 
differ the leaſt from one another; 
in other reſpects there are great 
objections to it likewiſe, but which 
may be got over, 

I took a portion of the zinc I 
employed, and diſſolved it in vitri- 
olic acid, with which it made a clear 
lolution (without any of that black 
matter which commonly ſeparates 
during its ſolution when we em- 
ploy zinc imported from abroad). 
After precipitating it by an alkali, 
and expoſing the calx to the air, it 
remained a pure white; ſo that it 
could contain no iron. This zinc 
vas reduced to its perfect metallic 
form by breaking it into ſmall par- 
licles, and melting it with black 
lux, taking that part of it only 
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which was at the bottom of the 
crucible. 

« I reduced this metal to a calx, 
by diſſolving it in vitriolic acid di- 
luted with water, and precipitated 
it by tali purum diſſolveg in water. 

In doing this, the acid ſhould 
be diluted with four or five times its 
weight of water, and the.zinc ſhould 
be diſſolved very flowly, avoiding 
heat as much as poſſible during the 
ſolution. If this precaution is not 
taken, a quantity of volatile vitri- 
olic acid will be produced, and ſpoil 
the experiment. 

« In the precipitation the alkali is 
apt to re-diſſolve the calx, if care 
be not taken to uſe it in ſolution in 
water, and that the ſolution is di- 


luted with a large quantity of wa- 


ter: the proportion in which the 
water is aqua Lali puri of the Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory is a convenient 
ſolution of the alkali. 

“Care muſt likewiſe be taken, in 
the precipitation, that the ſolution 
of the ka be poured into the ſolu- 
tion of the zincum vitriolatum in wa- 
ter by a little at a time, and that the 
whole be perfectly mixed together 
before a freſh quantity is poured in, 
otherwiſe of the calx will be 
re-diſſolved. It is alſo — 
that the alkali be perfectly pure, ei- 
pecially free from fixed air, as that 
would be transferred to the calx, 
and as it flies off when the kali is 
ſimply united with vitriolic acid, 
the accuracy of the experiment 
would be thus deſtroyed. _. 

The weightofthe calx, by which 
it exceeds the weight of the metal, 
ſhews that there is a ſubſtance add. 
ed to the whole metal; or, that 


while ſome ſubſtance is driven off, 


another is added in greater quan- 
tity ; ſince it is clear, from various 
experiments well known to thig 
learned body, that all matter gra- 
vitates, and that all the ſubſtances 

found 


N. 
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found in this earth, which have 
been tried, gravitate equally. Thus 
additional matter muſt be added to 
the metal either from the acid, the 
alkali, the water uſed in the folu- 
tion, the air lying on the ſurface 
of the materials during the time of 
the operation, or it muſt come 
through the veſſels in which the 
operation is performed, To aſcer- 
rain this, I made the following ex- 

1ment ; 

] took a large quantity of vitri- 


olic acid, puritied by diſtillation 


(about two pounds, it not being 
material what quantity was taken 
exactly); I dilnted it with diſtilled 
water about four or five tines its 
weight by gueſs (the exact propor- 
tion being alſo immaterial) ; I ap- 
plied to 1000 grains of this diluted 
acid, a ſufficient quantity for ſatu- 
ration of agua kali puri, of the Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory, rendered pure 
from fixed air, as is preſcribed in 
the proceſs of the college; I poured 
in the aqua hal; prri to the diluted 
acid, by a little at a time, until it 
was nearly ſaturated. I then poured 
in ſome juice of violets, which 
gave the whole a red colour, I 
continued to add aqua kali puri, by 
a little at a time, until the red co- 
lour juſt diſappeared. I added the 
aqua kali puri to the acid, rather 
than the acid to the alkali, becauſe 
the loſs of the red colour at the 
point of ſaturation can be diſcerned 
much better than the loſs of the 
yellow colour, which the alkali in- 
termixes with the natural blue. 

- 4] aſcertained the weight of the 
equa kali puri, by weighing the 
bottle containing it before any was 
poured into the acid, and after the 
ſaturation topk place; the defici- 
ency of weight afterwards being the 
weight of the aqua alt puri applied 
to the acid for the ſaturation ; this 
ua 10147 grains. I alſo weighed 


the veſſel with the acid before the 
aqua kali puri was poured in, and 
a ards; and found the jncreaſe 
of weight to be exactly the ſame as 
the weight of the agua Lali puri and 
juice of violets, ſo that nothing was 
loſt during the operation. 

This experiment was three times Wl er 
repeated, taking the point of ſatu. ual 
tion from the eye. The quantities was 
of aqua kali puri employed were Will i | 
found to be 10147 grains, 1014; pou 


grains, 10150 grains. nt 

« I took 10148 grains, being the Wl and 
mean of three experiments, and ap- pea 
plied it to 1000 grains of the ſame tal: 
vitriolic acid; evaporated the wa. vas 


ter to dryneſs, and heated it to a of ; 
red heat, to drive off the whole of for 
the water; and found 978 grains of of 1 
tali vitriolatum produced from 1000 not 
grains of the diluted vitriolic acid, gla 
when ſaturated with kali. 


I took 1000 grains of the diluted 
vitriolic acid, and put it into a veſ- tut 
ſel, and added zinc to it until it an 
would diſſglve no more; I caught, he 
during the ſolution, the inflammable 1 
air, which weighed nine grains, and 1 
whoſe ſpecific gravity was, to at- in 
moſpheric alr, as * leſs dr 
than one to twelve. The veſſel we 


contained the whole of the acid de 
and the zinc in the globular part, fl 
the acid being introduced by 4 th 
unnel. | in 
The ſolution was terminated in 1 
ſive days; when part of the tube pl 
being broke off, it was left to ſtand fr 
for four and twenty hoprs, to allow 
the inflammable air remaining in c 
the veſſel to fly off, and give place a 
to the air of the atmoſphere; which p 
happened ſpontaneouſly from *the h 
different ſpecific gravities of the two | 
vapours. t 


« The veſſel containing the ſolu- 
tion ofthe zinc was now laid upon its 
fide, and 10148 grains of ana fl, 
furi were introduced by a crooked b 


funnel 


wich MrTats Aacquite BY $21NG CALCINED. 


zel into the globe, being the 
quantity ſufficient to ſaturate 1000 

ind of vitriolic agd, as before 
fined, Then the tube was 
termetically ſealed, and the whole 
veiched. The veſſel was then 
niſed, ſo that the globe was un- 
lermoſt ; this was done very gra- 
tually, ſo that the aqua tali puri 
yas gradually added to the ſolution 
of the zinc: when a little was 
poured in, the veſſel was brought 
into a horizontal poſition again, 
nd ſhaken a little; this was re- 
peated until the whole of the agua 
lali puri was poured in. The zinc 
vas thus precipitated in the form 
ofa calx. It was ſuffered to ſtand 
for forty-eight hours : no alteration 
of the gravity took place, therefore 
nothing entered through the 
glaſs to give additional weight to 
the zinc in order to calcine it. 

The next ſtep was to open the 
tube, which was done under water, 
and in an atmoſphere of the ſame 
heat in which it was ſealed, to wit, 
15 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

he air was neither diminiſhed nor 
ncreaſed, none of the water being 
driven into the apparatus by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and none 
being thrown out. On heating the 
globe, ſo as to drive out ſome of 
the air, it was found to be of the 
lame purity, nearly, as that. of the 
atmoſphere, being tried by the ap. 
plication of nitrous air produced 
trom ſolution of mercury. 

«The weight, therefore, which the 
calx had gained, aroſe neither from 
any ſubſtance paſhug through the 
glaſs, nor from the ſuper-incum- 
dent air during the precipitation. 
it muſt, therefore, be either from 

acid, the alkali, or the water. 

To determine whether the acid 
or alkali gave the weight to the 
calx- of the zinc, I waſhed out the 
tali uitrialatum, formed by the com- 
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bination of the vitriolic acid and 
the kali, with pure water, repeatedly 
applied, until it came away as pure 
as when applied, to all ſenſible tri- 
als. The quantity of water uſed 
was above four pounds. I eya- 
ted this water to dryneſs, and 
ted the maſs red hot, to expel 
the whole of the water ; it weighed 
ſeven grains more than the vitri- 
olated tartar procured from apply- 
ing the acid and alkali as above. 
After evaporating the water, I diſ- 
ſolved the maſs again in 40 ounces 
troy weight of pure water; a yel- 
lowiſh powder — The ſo- 
lution of the vitriolated tartar, 
cleared of this powder, was again 
evaporated to dryneſs, and the wa- 
ter of cryſtallization driven 2 It 
now weighed 9764. grains, which 
is — tw Lat A, Teſs than the 
vitriolated tartar I obtained from 
the acid and alkali applied fimply 
ether, without the interventiou 

of the zinc, 

« The vitriolated tartar now ob- 
tained was free from any mixture. 
The additional weight of the calx of 
the zinc did not ariſe, therefore, 
from either the acid or the alkal: ; 
it remains, therefore, that it aroſe 
from the-water. | 

« The weight of the calx of the 
zinc was aſcertained by drying it 
after wafhing out the vitriolated 
tartar, heating it to a red heat, and 
afterwards weighing it. The weight 
of the zinc diffolved in ſaturating 
the acid, was 164 grains: weight of 
the calx 220 grains. The addi- 
tional weight was, therefore, 56 

ains. * 

« Tf it aroſe from the water, then 
a quantity of water, equal to the 
weight by which the calx exceeds 
the metal, muſt be loſt in the opo- 
ration, To determine this, I per- 
formed a diſtillation in the following 


manner: 
« I put 
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J put 1000 grains of the ſame 


diluted vitriolic acid into the globe 


of the ſame apparatus, then intro- 
duced the quantity of aqua (Kali 
puri found neceſſary to ſaturate it. 
The tube D was then bent down- 
wards about the middle, and the ap- 
paratus brought to an horizontal 
poſition ; ſo that the bent part of 
the tube was in a endicular di- 
rection downwards: to this I af. 
fixed a ſmall phial, and weighed 
the whole. I then. put the globe B 
in a box filled with;ice, and applied 
Feat to the globe A, fo as to diſtil 
over the water into the globe B, the 
liquor never being brought to the 
boiling point. hen the matter 
in the globe A became dry, the 
heat was increaſed to a red one, to 
diſtil over likewiſe the water of cry - 
ſtallization. The whole apparatus 
was now weighed, and found not to 
have loſt a grain; nor was there 
any water in the phial. I then 
cracked the tube C, by applying 
a red hot iron to it, and letting a 
drop of cold water fall upon it. I 
I next weighed the globe B with the 
water in it, then poured out the 
water, and let the glaſs dry. I 
weighed the glaſs; the dehcient 
weight from the former weighing, 


being the weight of the water, 
10098 grains. | 

« ] repeated the experiment, wit 
this difference; I put 1000 grain 
of the ſame vitriolic acid into the 
globe A, then introduced the quan 
tity of zine ſufficient to ſaturate it: 
I took the weight of the inflam. 
mable air as before, and found | 
nearly the ſame in weight and qua- 
lity. The fame quantity of agua 
tali puri was then introduced 
through a funnel as in the former 
experiment, then the tube was bent 
downwards, and a phial applied to 


it as before. The whole apparatus 


was weighed after the diſtillation, 
and found not to have loſt any 
ſenſible quantity of weight, nor was 
there any water in the phial. The 

hial being detached, and the tube 

roken as before, the globe weighed 
again when dry, the deficiency was 
leſs than in the former experiment 
by 63 grains, which is two grains 
leſs than the additional weight of 
the calx above the metal of the in- 
flammable air taken together; and 
therefore the matter occaſioning the 
additional weight of the calx above 
that of the metal, and the inflam- 


- mable air, are both produced from 


the water.“ 
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On the PURIFYING PROPERTY of CHARCOAL. 


[From CxETL's CMEMICAL Journal] 


6 MONGST other ſingular 
properties of charcoal, it has 

lately been diſcovered by a gentle- 
man at Peterſburgh, that all forts of 
laſs veſſels and other utenſils, may 
e puriffled from long retained 
imells and taints of every kind, in 
the eaſieſt and moſt perfect manner, 


by rinſing them out well with char- 
coal reduced to a fine powder, at- 
ter their groſſer impurities have been 
ſcoured off with ſand and pot-all. 
That people, whoſe breath ſmells 
ſtrong from a ſcorbutic diſpoſition 
of the gums, may at any time pe 
perfectly rid of this bad ſmell, b 

| rubbing 


nbbing and waſhing out the mouth 
botoughly with fine charcoal pow- 
fr, This fimple application, at 
the ſame time, renders the teeth 
beautifully white. And that brown 
er otherwiſe coloured) putrid ſtink- 
ing water may be deprived of its 
enſive ſmell, and rendered tranſ- 
parent by means of the fame ſub 
C- * hoe 4 


ee. 


PRESERVATIVE aganſt HYDROPHOBIA. 430 


ſtance, Hence he thinks it would 


be of uſe for preſerving water ſweet 


during ſea voyages, to add about 
5lb. of coarſe charcoal powder to 
every caſk of water; it being only 
neceſlary -afterwards to ſtrain the 
water off when wanted, through a 
Imen bag. See the laſt number of 
Crell's Chemical. Journal.” hl 
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vent Menvarive againt HYDROPHOBLA, of the EFFECT of the BITE 
dof of NOGS, or other ANIMALS when Map. By Dr. de MONETA, 


i PhyGcian. in Ordinary to his PoLtsn Mixx. 
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uE doctor firſt adviſes to 
* cover the wound with freſh 
bd or with ſnuft, to imbibe the 
: fliva of the animal, and then to 
waſh it with water. At the ſame 


he e, warm half a pound of butter 
ore four times as much vi and 
Nh vien the wound is clear 5 apply 
on WW) compreſs of linen, ſteeped in t 


nature, and moiſten it very often 
vith the ſame for nine days: after 
wichtime you may ſafely remove 
e compreſs, and eure the wound 
athe uſual way. During the time 
lat the- vinegar is uſed outwardly, 
he patient muſt take it internally, 
four times a day, in doſes of an 
ounce and a halt of vinegar, warm- 
ed, with a little freſh butter; and 
ls common drink, for at leaſt fif- 


. | New Arrangement. 


/ 


teen days, muſt be pure water, 
with a little vinegar. or juice of 
citron. Any ſtrong. liquor is ex- 
tremely hurtful, as is any emotion 
of anger or impatience. - Plethoric 
patients may be. blooded ; but this 
ö —— the author regards as 
ittle neceſſary. Dr. de neta 
has uſed the ſame remedy againſt 
the bites of vipers, and other venom- 
ous; reptiles, and always with ſuo- 
ceſs. He has prevented the hydro- 
phobia in more than ſixty people; 
and many other phyſicians, who 


have followed his method, have 


found it equally - efficacious. It 
is remarkable that, in Italy, vinegar 
has alſo been lately diſcovered 


to be a remedy for this dreadful diſ- 
order,” ! — 0 
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ACCOUNT of the SNAKES of CAROLINA and FLORIDA, 
[From BaxTran's Traveus through Nox ru and Sourn CatoLing,] 


1 UT let us _ reſume the 
; B ſubject of the rattle-ſnake; 
a wonderful creature, when we con- 
ſider his form, nature and diſpoſi - 
tion, It is certain that he is capa- 
ble, by a puncture or ſcratch of one 
of his fangs, not only to kill the 
largeſt animal in America, and that 
in a few minutes time, but to turn 
the whole body into corruption; but 
ſuch is the nature of this dreadful 
reptile, that he cannot-run or creep 
faſter than a man or a child can 
walk, and he is never known to 
ſtrike until he & firſt aſſaulted or fears 
himſelf in danger, and even then al- 
ways gives the earlieſt warning by the 
rattles at the extremity of the tail. I 
have in the courſe of my travels in 
the Southern ſtates (where — art 
the largeſt, moſt numerous, and ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt venomous and 
vindictive) ſtept unknowingly ſo 
cloſe as almoſt to touch one of them 
with my feet, and when I perceived 
him he was already drawn up in cir- 
cular coils ready for a blow. ' But 
however incredible it may appear, 
the generous, I may — magnani- 
mous creature lay as ſtill and moti- 
onleſs as if inanimate; his head 
crouched in, his eyes almoſt ſhut. 
I precipitately withdrew, . unleſs 
when I have been ſo ſhocked with 
ſurpriſe and horror as to be in a 
manner rivetted to the ſpot, for a 
-ſhort time not having ſtrength to go 
away; when he often ſlowly extends 
himſelf and quietly moves off in a 
direct line, unleſs purſued, when he 
erects his tail as far as the rattles ex- 
tend, and gives the warning alarm 
by intervals. But if you purſue and 
overtake him with a ſhew of enmity, 
he inſtantly throws himſelf into the 
ſpiral coil ; his tail by the rapidity 


of its mation appears like a v4pory, 
making a quick tremulous 7 
his whole body ſwells through rage, 
continually riſing and falling ax a 
bellows; his beautiful parti-c 
ſkin become ſpeckled and rough by 
dilatation ; his head and neck are 
flattened, his cheeks ſwoollen and 
his lips conſtricted, diſcovering his 
mortal fangs; his eyes red as burn- 
ing coals, and his brandiſhing fork- 
tongue of the colour of the hot. 
teſt flame, continually menace; 
death and deſtruction, yet never 


ſtrikes unleſs ſure of his mark. 


The rattleſnake is the largeſ 
ſerpent yet known to exiſt in North 
America. I have heard of their hav- 
ing been ſ:en formerly, at the firf 
ſettling of Georgia, ſeven, eight, and 
even ten feet in length, and fix or 
eight inches diameter ; but there arc 
none of that ſize now to be ſeen; 


yet I have ſeen them above fix fee: 


in length, and above fix inches in 
thickneſs, or as large as a man's leg; 
but their general ſize is four, five, 
and fix feet in length. They are ſup- 
poſed to have the power of faſcint- 
tion in an eminent degree, ſo as to 
enthral their It is generally 
believed that they charm birds, rab- 
bits, ſquirrels,and other animals, and 
by ſtedfaſtly looking at them poſſels 
them with infatuation : be the cauſe 
what it may, the miſerable creatures 
undoubtedly ſtrive by every poſlible 
means to eſcape ; but alas ! their en- 
deavours are in vain, they at laſt loſe 
the power of reſiſtance, flutter 0 
move ſlowly, but reluctantly, to- 
wards the yawning jaws of their de. 
vourers, and creep into their mouths, 
or lie down and ſuffer themſelves to 

be taken and ſwallowed. 
« Since, within the circle of m 
acquaintance 


icquaintance, I am known to be an 
ilvocate or vindicator of the benc- 
went and peaceable diſpoſition of 
uimal creation in general, Hot only 
towards mankind, whom they ſeem 
v venerate, but alſo towards one 
inother, exce where Hung 


ge, u the rationa and neceſſary pro- 
s a ocations of the ſenſual Pee in- 
red berfere. I ſhall-mentiona w inſtan · 
dye, amongſt many, which I have 
ue fad an opportunity- of at wich 
ind 


during my travels, particularly wi 
brad 14 the Anil J have been 


hu 

n-: tcating Gf. T ſhall ſtrictly confine 
rk-ryſelf to facts. ed, 
ot- When on the ſea-coaſt of Geor- 
ces Wl fin, Iconſentedwitha few friends, to 


make a party ofamuſement at fiſhing 
ind fow ingen * one of the ſea 


ze coaſt iſlan e 8 de- 
th ended the Alatamaha, croſſed the 
ar- Sound, and landed on the North end 
rk of the iſland, near the inlet, fixing 


dur encampment at a pleaſant ſitua· 
ton, under the ſhade of a grove of 


ate live oaks and laurels *, on the 
en I bigh banks of 4 creek which we a- 
feet feended, winding through a ſalt 
in rar, which had its ſource from a 
eg; bamp and ſavanna in the iſland : 
ire, vir fituation elevated and open, 
up-W commanded a comprehenſive land- 
n. tape; the great ocean, the foaming 
sb breaking on the ſandy beach, 
ally the ſnowy breakers on the bar, the 
ab- endleſs chain of iſlands, checkered 
and found and high continent all ap- 
ſes bearing before us. The divertin 
use toils of the day were not fruitleſs, af- 
ure fording us opportunities of furniſh- 
able ing ourſelves plentifully with a va- 
en- vety of game, fiſh, aud oyſters, for 
loſe our ſupper. «Aſp 
r 0 About two hundred yards from 
to- bur camp was a cool ſpring, amidſt 
de. | grove of the odoriferous myrica: 
the the winding path to this ſalubrious 
sto fountain led through a grafly ſa- 
inna. I viſited the ſpring ſeveral 
Fe : 
ice 
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times in the night, but little did. I 
know, or any of my careleſs drowſy 
companions, that every time we vi- 


{ited the fountain we were in immi- 


nent danger, as I am going to relate, 
Early in the 1; "raing, excited by 
unconque: ble thirſt, I aroſe an 
went to rhe ipring; and having, 
thoughtleſs of harm or danger, near- 
ly halfpaſſed the dewy vale, along the 
erpertine foot path, my haſty i $ 
were ſuddenly ſtopped by the ſight 
of a hideous ſerpent, the formidable 
rattleſnake, in ahigh ſpiral coil, form. 
ns a Circular mound half the height 
of my knees, within fix inches of 
the narrow path. As ſoon as I re- 
covered my ſenſes and ſtrength from 
ſo ſudden a ſurpriſe, 1 ſtarted back 
out of his reach, where I ſtood to 
view him : he lay quiet whilſt I ſur- 
veyed him, appearing no way ſur- 
riſed or diſturbed, but kept his 
If.-ſhut eyes fixed on me. My 
imagination and ſpirits were in a tu- 
— almoſt equally divided betwixt 
tharikf, iving to the ſuprerhe Crea · 
tor and preſerver, and the dignified 
nature of the generous though terri- 
ble creature, who had ſuffered us all 
to paſs many times by him during 
the night, without injuring us in the 
leaſt, although we muſt have touch- 
ed him, or our ſteps guided there- 
from by a ſupreme guardian ſpirit. 
I haftened back to acquaint my aſſo · 
ciates, but with a determination 
to protect the life of the generous 
ſerpent. 1 preſeutly brought my 
companions to the place, who were 


beyond expreſſion ſurpriſed and 


ferrified at the fight of the animal, 
and ina moment acknowledged theit 
eſcape from deſtruction to be mira- 
culous; and I am proud to aſſert, 
that all of us, except one perſon, 
agreed to let him lie undiſturbed, 
and that perſon at length was pre- 
vailed upon, to ſuffer him to eſcape. 

« Again, when in my youth, at- 


* Magnolia grandiflora, called by the inkabitants the laurel, 
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tending my father on a journey to 
the Catikill Mountains, in the go- 
vernment of New-York; having 
nearly aſcended the peak of Giliad, 
being youthful and vigourous in the 
urſuit of botanical and novel ob- 
jects, I had gained thefirmmit of a 
ſtcep rocky precipice, a-head of our 
guide; when juſt entering a = 
. vale, I ſaw at the root of a ſmall 
ſhrub, a ſingular and beautiful ap- 
pearance, which Lremember to have 
inſtantly apprehended to be a large 
kind of fungus, which we call Jews 
ears, and was juſt drawing back my 
foot to kick it over; when at the in- 
ſtant, my father being near, cried 
out, A rattle ſnake, my ſon ! and 
jerked me back, which probably 
faved my life. I had never before 
ſeen one. This was of the kind 
which our guide called a yellow one; 
it was very beautiful, ſpeckled and 
clouded. My father pleaded for his 
life, but our guide was inexorable, 
ſaying he never ſpared the life of a 
2 and killed him; my fa- 
ther took his ſkin and fangs. 
Same years afterthis, when again 
in company with my father on a 
journey into Eaſt Florida, on the 
banks of St. Juan, at Fort Picolata, 
attending the congreſs at a treaty be- 


tween that government and the 


Creek Nation, for obtaining a ter- 
ritory from that people to annex to 
the new government; after the In- 
dians and a detachm-nt from the 
garriſon of St. Auguſtine had arriv- 
ed and encamped ſeparately, near 


the fort, ſome days elapſed before , 


the buſiueſs of the treaty came on, 
waiting the arrival of a veſſel from 
St. Auguſtine, on board of which 
were the preſents for the Indians. 
My father employed this time of lei- 
ſure in little exæcurſions round about 
the fort: and one morning, being 
the day the treaty commenced, I at- 
tended hun on a botanical excur- 


** 


ſion. Some time after we had been 
rambling in a ſwamp about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the camp, j be. 
ing a-head a few paces, my father 
bid me obſerve the rattleſnake be. 
fore and juſt at my feet. I ſtopped, 
and ſaw the monſter formed in a 
high-ſpiral coil, not half his lengty 
from my feet : another ſtep forward 
would have put my life in his power, 
as I muſt have touched if not ſtum- 
bled over him. The fright and per- 
turbation of my ſpirits at once ex. 
cited reſentment; at that time I was 
entirely inſenſible to gratitude or 
mercy. I inſtantly cut off a little 
ſapling and ſoon difpatched him : 
this ſerpent was about fix feet in 
length, and as thick as an ordinary 
man's leg. The rencounter deterred 
us from proceeding on our reſcarch- 
es for that day. So I cut off a long 
tough withe or vine, which faſten. 
ing round the neck of the (lain ſer- 
pent, I dragged him after me, his 
ſcaly body ſounding over the 
ground ; and entering the camp 
with him in triumph, was ſoon ſur- 
rounded by the amazed multitude, 
both Indians and my countrymen. 
The adventure ſoon reached the ears 
of the commander, who ſent an of- 
ficer to requeſl that, if the ſnake had 
not bit himſelf, he might have him 
ſerved up forhis dinner, I readily de- 
livered up the body of the ſnake to 
the cooks, and being that day invit. 
ed to dine at the governor's table, 
ſaw the ſnake ſerved up in ſeveral 
diſhes; governor Grant being fond 
of the fleſh of the rattleſnake. ! 
taſted of it, but could not ſwallow it. 
I, however, wag ſorry aſter killing 
the ſerpent, when coolly recollecting 
every circumſtance, He ceptain!y 


had it in his power to kill me al. 
moſt inſtantly, and I make no doubt 
but that he was conſcious of it. / 
promiſed myſelf that I would never 


again be acceſſary to the death of 4 
| rattle- 
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uttleſnake, which promiſe I have 
invariably kept to. This dreaded 
mimal is eaſily killed; a ſtick no 
thicker than a man's thumb is ſuth- 
cient to kill the largeſt at one ſtroke, 
if well directed, either on the head 
or acroſs the back ; nor can th 
make their eſcape by running oft, 
nor indeed do they:attempt it w 
attacked.” | Tel ep 
« The moccaſin ſnake is a large 
id horrid ſerpent to all appearance, 
and there are very terrifying ſtories 
related of him by the inhabitants of 
the ſouthern . ſtates, where the 
tly abound, particularly in E 
Florida ; that their bite is always in- 
curable, the fleſh for a conſiderable 
ſpace about the wound rotting to the 
bone, which then becomes carious, 
uud a general mortification enſues, 
which infallibly deſtroys the pati- 
ent; the members of the body rot- 
ing and dying by (piecemeal : and 
that there is no remedy to prevent 
i lingering miſerable death but by 
Immediately cutting away the fle 
tothe bone, for ſome diſtance round 
about the wound. In ſhape. and 
proportion of parts they much re- 
ſemble the rattleſnake, and are 
marked or clouded much after the 
ſame manner, but the colours more 
dull and obſcure; and in their dif- 
poſition ſeem to agree with that 
dreadful reptile, being low of pro- 
gefſion, and throwing themſelves 
in a ſpiral coil, ready for a blow 
when attacked. They have one pe- 
tuliar quality, which is this, when 
liſcovered, and obſerving their ene- 
my to take notice of them, after 
throwing themſelves in a coil, they 
gradually raiſe their upper mandible 
* jaw until it falls back nearly 
touching their neck, at the ſame 
lime ſlowly vibrating their long pur- 
ple forked tongue, their crooked 
doiſonous fangs directed right at 
ou, which give the creature a moſt 


terrifying appearance. They are 
from three to tour and even hve feet 
in length, and as thick as a man's 
leg; they are not numerous, yet too 
common, and a ſufficient terror to 
the miſerable naked ſlaves, who are 
compelled to labour in the ſwamps 
and low lands where only they 
abound, | | 
I never could find any that knew 
an inſtance of any perſon's loſing 
their life from the bĩte of them, on- 
ly by — * — Jam convinced 
it is highly prudent for every perſon 
to be on their guard again@ — 
They appear to be of the viper tribe, 
from their ſwelling of their: body 
and flattening their neck when pro- 
voked, and 
ous fangs: their head, mouth, and 
eyes, are remarkably large. * 
There is another ſnake in Caro» 
lina and Florida called the moccaſin, 
very different from this; which is 


a very beautiful creature, and I he- 


lieve not of a deſtructive or vindic- 
tive nature. Theſe when grown to 
their greateſt ſize are about hive feet 
in length, and nearasthick asa man's 
arm; their ſkin ſcaly but ſmooth 
and ſhining; of a pale grey and ſky - 
colour ground, uniformly marked 
with tranſverſe undulatory ringlets 
or f{otches ofa deep nut brown, edꝝ · 
ed with red or bright Spaniſh brown. 
They appear innocent, very active 
and- ſwift, endeavouring to eſcape 
from one; they have no. poiſonous 
fangs. Theſe are ſeen in high fo- 
reſt lands, about rotten logs or de- 
cayed fallen limbs of trees; and they 
harbour about old log buildings. 
They ſeem to be a ſpecies, if not 
the very ſame ſnake which, in Pen- 
ſylvania and Virginia, is called the 
wampomfnake; but here in warmer 
ſouthern climes-they grow toa much 
larger ſize, and from the ſame acci- 
dent their colour may be more va- 
luable and deeper. They are by the 
2 K 2 inhabitants 


7. 


m their large poĩſon- 


inhabitants aſſerted to be danger- 
ouſly venomous, their bite incur- 
able, &c. But as I could neverlearn 
an inftance of their bite being mor- 
tal or attended with any dangerous 
conſequence, and have had frequent 
opportunities of obſerving their na- 
ture and diſpoſition, I am inclined 
to pronounce them an innocent 
creature, with reſpe& to mankind. 
The baſtard rattleſnake, by ſome 
called ground rattlefnake, is a dan- 
ous little creature: their bite 
is certainly mortal, if preſent medi- 
cal relief is not adminiftered; they 
ſeem to be much of the nature of 
the aſp or adder of the old world. 
&'Phis little viper is in form and co- 
hour much like the rattleſnake, but 
not ſo bright and uniformly mark- 
ed: their head is 2 and _ 
in proportion to the other parts o 
thois-body ; their noſe ans 
and turned upwards; their tail be- 
eomes ſuddenly: ſmall from the vent 
to the extremity, which terminates 
with three minute articulations, re- 
fembling rattles: when irritated, 
they. turn up their tail, which vi- 
brates ſo quick as to appear like a 
miſt or vapour, but cauſes little or 
no ſound or noiſe; yet itis the com- 
mon report of the inhabitants, that 
they cauſe that remarkable vehe- 
ment noiſe, ſo frequently obſerve 
in foreſts in the heat of ſummer and 
autumn, very terrifying to ſtrangers, 
whiclris, probably, cauſed by a v 
fable ſmall inſe& of the genus ci- 
cadae, or which are called the lo- 
euſts in America; yet it is poſſible 
I may. be. miſtaken in this conjec- 
ture. This dangerous viper is from 
eight to ten inches in length, and of 
proportionable thickneſs. They are 
ſpiteful,” ſnappiſh- creatures: and 
throwing themſelves intoa little coil, 
they ſwell and flatten themſelves, 
contiaually darting out their head; 
and they feem capable of ſpring- 
iug beyond their length. They ſeem 
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deſtitute of the pacific diſpoſition 
and nanimity of the rat ſnake, 
and are unworthy of an alliance 
with him. No man ever faves their 
lives, yet they remain too numerous, 
even 1n the oldeſt ſettled parts of the 
country. | | 

4 Thegreen fnake is a beautiful in. 
nacent creature: they are from two 
to three feet in length, but not ſo 
thick as a perſons little finger ; of the 
fineſt green colour. They are very 
abundant, commonly ſeen on the 
limbs of trees and ſurubs: they prey 
upon inſets and reptiles, particu. 
larly the little green chameleon : and 
the forked - tailed hawk or kite feeds 
on both of them, ſnatching them of 
the boughs of the trees. 

The ribband ſuake is another ve- 
ry beautiful innocent ſerpent: they 
are eighteen inches in length, and 
about the 2 of a — * 
finger ; the head is very ; 
ground colour of a full, clear ver- 
milion, variegated: with tranſverſe 
bars or zones of a m 3 

fancy repreſents. a ribban 

— — the creatures body 
they are alt er inoffenſive to 
man, and are in a manner domeſtic, 
frequenting. old wooden buildings, 
open nds- and: plantations. 
4% Phe chicken ſpake is a large, ſtrong 
and ſwift ſerpent, 6x or ſeven feet 
in length, but ſcarcely fd thick asa 
man's wriſt; they are of a cinereous 
earthy colour, and ſtriped longi- 
tudinally with broad lines or liſts, of 
a duſky- or blackiſh colour. They 
are a domeſtic fnake, haunting about 
houſes and plantations ; and would 
be uſeful to man, if tamed and pro- 
perly tutored, being great devour- 
ers of rats, but they are apt to diſ- 
turb henrooſts and prey upon chick- 
ens. They are as innocent 48 2 
worm with reſpect to venom, 4e 
eaſily tamed, and ſoon become very 
familiar. {+ 1 

The pine gr bull ſnake 1s — 


Aecovunt of the Maciinfic Mountait of CauvAx. 


and inoFenſive with reſpect to 
rzhkind, but devonrs ſquirrels, 
dis, rabbits, and e ather crea- 
ture it can take as They are 
tre largeſt ſnake yet known in 
North America, except the rattle- 
ſake, and perhaps exceed him in 
length: they are pied black znd 
white : they utter a terrible loud hiſ- 
ing noiſe, ſounding very hollow 
— like diſtant thunder, when irri- 
tated, or at the time of incubation, 
when the males contend with each 
other for the deſired female. Theſe 
erpents are alſo called horn ſnakes, 


from their tail terminating with a 
hard, horny Ypur, which they vi- 
brate very quick when diſturbed, 
but they never attempt to ſtrike with 
it; they have dens in the earth, hi- 
ther they retreat precipitately when 
apprehenſive of danger. | 

« There are many other ſpecies of 
ſnakes in the regions of Florida and 


Carolina; as the water-fnake, black 


ſnake, garter-ſnake, copper - belly, 
ring · neck, and two or three varieties 
of vipers, beſides thoſe already no- 
ticed in my Journal.“ 
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ACCOUNT of the MAGNETIC MOUNTAIN of CANNAY, 
by GEORGE DEMPSTER, of DUNNICHEN, Es. 


[From the Txansactions of the Soctety of ANTiquarits of 
, ScoTLAND, Vor. I.] 


*J7OU will not be ſorry to re- 
ceivean account of the mag- 
netic mountain of Cannay : but 
perhaps it is not unknown to you 
Already, or you may at leaſt have 
heard of fimilar ones in other 
places, Cannay is an ifland of ten 
or twelve miles in circumference, 
vith an excellent harbour in its 
boſom. Near this harbour, on a 
till of ſome height, called the 
Compaſs Hill, there is a little hole 
dug, about a foot or two in depth. 
A compaſs placed in this hole is 
inſtantly diſturbed, and in a ſhort 
ume veers about to the eaſtward, 
tl at laſt the north point ſetthes 
elf in a due — direction, 
nd remains there. At a very lit- 
tle diſtarice from this hole, perhaps 
on the very edge of it, the needle 
tecovers its uſual poſition. 
* This fingular circumſtance 


vas known when Martin wrote his 


«count- of theſe iflands; an is 


taken notice of by him. He in- 
deed ſays, the compaſs then ſettled 
at due eaſt, which is alſo curious. 
What increaſes the ſingularity of 
this alteration in the needle, is a 
diſcovery lately made by Hector 
M*Neil, eſq; tackſman of the 
iſland. He mentioned the circum- 
ſtance to us; and lord Bredalbane, 
fir Adam Ferguſſon, Mr, Iſaae 
Hawkins Brown, and the reſt of 
the company, went to examine the 
fact. The harbour, on the north 
ſide, is formed by a' bold rock of 
baſalt, which may be about half a 
mile below, and to the ſouthward 
of the Compaſs Hill, of which 
this rack. is a continuation, We 
rowed under this rock ; and when 
the boat reached its center, imme- 
diately under the rock, and almoſt 
touching it, the north point of aur 
compaſs veered about, and ſettled 
at due ſouth, and remained there : 
this expefiment was frequently re- 
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peated with the ſame ſucceſs; but 
this effect was confined” alſo to a 
very ſmall part of the rock, which 
ſeemed to us directly ſouth from 
the hole on Compaſs Hill. At a 
little diſtance, on either fide, the 
needle recovered its uſual poſition. 
His lordſhip then directed the boat 


to row with great quickneſs paſt” 


the rock, when, upon our croſſin 
the place which had before affected 
the needle, it was again affected 
during the paſſage, though very 
quick, and recovered ſoon after 
paſting this point. We could hard- 
y venture to aſſign any cauſe for 
theſe appearances, but by ſappoſ- 
ing ſomething magnetical in the 
rock extending the whole diſtance 
from the Compaſs Hill to the head 
land at the mouth of the harbour. 
If this ſhould prove to be the caſe, 
we had no ſcruple in pronounc- 
ing this to be the largeſt loadſtone 
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as yet diſcovered in the world. 
A part of the rock was broken 
off, at thæ very ſpot where this af. 


fectiod of the needle was obſcrved, Wi "" 
and was applied to the compaſs Je 
when removed from the rock; but Wi 
it ſeemed to produce no effect upon Wl ©! 
the needle whatſoever. Alſo, the BW 
compaſs was carried about the e 
length, of the boat from the rock, ll 5 
but in a line with Compaſs Hill; WW 
and it was alſo placed in the ſame Wl 
line on the oppolite fide of the be 
harbour, at about a quarter of a ll « 
mile's diſtance; neither of theſe Wil 
experiments produced any effect on Wi ”! 
the needle. ſer 
&« In this iſland there are many . 
ike 


columnar appearances, not unlike 
to Staffa ; and ſeveral, both ſtraigtt i de 
and bent, and every way as regu- 
lar, which ſeem alſo to have, like 
Staffa, eſcaped obſervation till ve- 
ry lately.” 


_— — 


1 


From the Third Volume of a Jous NAL of TRANsAacTions and Evenrs, 
during a RESIDENCE of nearly SIXTEEN Years on the CoasT of LA. 
BRADUR, &c. by GEORGE CARTWRIGHT, Eſq.] | 


« AS all the accoun's which 

I have hitherto read of 
beavers, are very erroneous, I ſhall 
here communicate my obſerva- 
tions on thoſe animals. I ſup- 
poſe, that none of the writers 
who have mentioned them, ever ſaw 
a beaver-houſe, but related only the 
tales of illiterate furriers, whoſe ve- 
racity is not to be depended upon. 
I tremble at feeling myſelf under 
the neceſſity of n that 
celebrated natural hiſtorian Compt 
de Buffon; yet I muſt take the J i- 
berty to do it. He ſays, “ A bea- 
ver las a ſcaly:tail, becauſe he eats 


fh: I wonder much that Mon- 
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fieur Buffon had not one himſelf tor 
the ſame reaſon ; for I am ſure that 
he has eaten a great deal more fill 
than all the beavers in the world put 
together. Beavers will neither eat 
fiſh, nor any other animal food; but 
live upon the leaves and bark of 
ſuch trees and ſhrubs as have not: 
reſinous juice, and the root of the 


water-lilly. I have knownthemeal They 
black ſpruce ; and they will fome form 
times cut down filver-fir: but I be W 


lieve, that is only to build wit 


when other trees are ſcarce. We. no 
they eat, they hold their food in the er 
fore paws and fit up like monk dh 
In the ſummer time they ran N 8 


about 
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bout very much, paying little re- 


to their houſes, and will make 
bed of ſticks ſhred fine, under a 
buſh near the water- ſide, and there 
ſeep : the firſt bed of this kind 
which I found, I took to be the neſt 
of a gooſe, If the pond which 
they [ved in t# laſt winter, has 
len 
ing by the fide of it, and they 
ure not been diſturbed by man, 
they will ſeldom quit it; but if there 
de a ſcarcity of food, they will wan- 
der about in ſearch of another, 
where they can be more plentifully 
ſupplied: and it has been long ob- 
ſerved, that of all trees which grow 
n Newfoundland or Labrador, they 
like the aſpen beſt, and next to that 
the birch. Having found a place 
convenient for the purpoſe, they 
commonly begin early in Auguſt to 
rr{t their houſe, Their mode of 
conſtructing it I had from a very 
intelligent obſerver, John Edwards, 
who has made the catching of them 
tis whole employment ſor ſeveral 
winters; in which time he has kill- 
ed ſeveral hundreds. He told me, 
if the pond be deep, cloſe to the 
bank, and that free from rocks, 
they begin under water, at the foot 
of the bank, and ſcoop out a hole, 
nling gradually to the . car- 
ring all the earth which they dig 
out there to the top, and mix abun- 
ance of ſticks and even ſtones 
among it. The ſticks which they 
make uſe of on this occaſion, are of 
al fizes, from the thickneſs of a 
man's ankle to his little finger, but 
rery ſeldom of larger dimenſions. 
They pile up theſe materials in the 
form of a dome, ſometimes to the 
deight of fix or ſeven feet above the 
level of the ground, but common- 
ly not more than four. The baſe 
s generally of an oval form; the 
leicht ten or twelve feet, and eight 


N pine in width. As they raiſe 


of ſuch tood as they like, - 
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this pile above, they hollow it out 
below, taking care that their bed, 
or lodging place ſhall be above the 
reach of floods, and ſufficiently 
roomy to contain the whole family. 
From the fore part of the houſe, 
theybuilda projection intothe pond, 
ſloping downwards all the way, and 
under this they enter into their 
houſe. Thisentrarte is called by the 
furriers, the Angle ; nor do they al- 
ways Content thomielves with one, 
but more commonly will have two, 
and ſometimes three. They have 
but one apartment, which is term- 
ed the lodging, and which is ſha 
ed in the inſide like an oven, the 
bottom of which is covered with 
the ſhreds of ſticks, reſembling fine 
narrow ſhavings. At a little dif. 


tance from the angle, is their maga- 


zine of proviſions, A hich conſiſts of 
the roots of water-lilly, and the 
branches of trees; the but-ends of 
the latter they ſtick into the mud, 
where there is any. The whale is 
termed <rith, and I have ſeen as 
much as a cart would hold; great part 
appeared above water. hey are 
yery induſtrious creatures, for even 
amidſt a ſuperabundance of provi- 
ſions, they will continue to add to 
the ſtore; and though their houſe 
be completely built, they will ſtill 
carry on freſh work, until-the pond 

is frozen firm over; they will even 

keep a hole open to work on the 
houſe for ſome nights after, pro- 
vided the froſt is not very ſevere:.. 
and as they will enter every old. 
houſe and do a little work upon it, 
young furriers are frequently de- 
ceived thereby, ſuppoſing thoſe 
houſes to be inhabited, Although 
they will ſometimes continue do " 
ſame pond for three or four years 
or more, yet they will frequently 
build themſelves a new houſe every 
year; at other times they will repair 
an old one, and live in that; and 


* 4 they 
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they often build a new houſe upon, 
or cloſe adjoining to an old one, 
making the two tops into one, and 
cut a communication between the 
lodgings: hence, I preſume, aroſe 
the idea of their having ſeveral 
apartments. Whenthe pond is not 
deep enough for them, they will 
throw a dam acroſs the mouth of 
of the brook, by which it diſcharges 
its water, to raiſe it to a futhcient 
height; making uſe of ſticks, ſtones, 
mud, and ſand for this purpoſe. 
Some of theſe I have ſeen of great 
length and ſtrength, inſomuch that 
I have walked over them with the 
reatelt ſafety, though not quite dfy 
mod, if they be new, as the water 
always ſheds over them, being on an 
exact level from end to end. But if, 
notwithſtanding the ſtint, they can- 
notraiſe the water to a properdepth, 
near the bank, they build their houſe 
in the pond, at a few yards diſtance 
from the ſhore, beginning at the 
bottom and hollowing it out as they 
go on, for they muſt have about 
three feet depth over the end of the 
angle, or the water would freeze in 
it, and they could go neither in nor 
out. Tf there be an ifland in the 
pond, they generally make their 
kouſe on that, being the ſaſeſt place; 
and by far the the greateſt number 
of houfes are on the north ſhare, 
for the advantage of the ſun. The 

have no opening from their houſe 
on the land ſide, and for theſe rea- 
fons; becauſe the froſty air would 
enter at that hole and freeze up the 


water.in the angle, whereby they 


would be cut off from their maga- 
zine : the wolves likewiſe and other 
enemies might enter thereat and kill 
them; and the cold would be great- 
er than they could bear. For, al- 
though they are provided with a 
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that they die if expoſed to it for a 
ſhort time. By what J have ſaid, the 
reader will ſuppoſe they are endued 
with unerring ſagacity, but it is not 
the caſe; for they have been known 
to build their houſe in a pond, u here 
there was ſuch a ſcarcity of food, 
that they have all died for want; or 
in one, that lay in a flat country, 


which, by a great thaw in the win- 


ter, has been flooded; when they 
have been obliged to cut a hole 
through the crown of their lodging, 
and by ſo doing, and the water 
erg. in their houſe on the re. 
turn of the froſt, they have not 
been able to get into it again, but 
have all been found dead upon it, 
At other times, they have lived on 
a brook, where a thaw has cauſed 
ſuch a ſtream as has waſhed away 
all their food, and conſequently 
ſtarved them. They will often run 
a ſtint acroſs a narrow valley, 
through which a ſmall drain of wa- 
ter runs, and where plenty of wil. 
lows, alders, and ſuch like things 
grow, and make a pond for them- 
elves, The furrier has then only 
to cut the ſtint, and when the 
water 1s run off, he kills them all 
with the greateſt eaſe. As the kill. 
ing of beavers is an art apperta n- 
ing to the ſcience of furring, which 
J do not wiſh to make public, I 
ſhall ſay no more on that head, ex- 
cept that or are always killed by 
ſtaking their houſes, by guns, or by 
traps; and not by hunting them 
with dogs, by men on horſeback 
with ſpears, as I have ſeen ridicu- 
louſly deſcribed in prints. Nor do 
they ever caſtrate themſelves to el- 
cape their purſuers, for that part 15 
not only of no uſe, but both thoſr, 
their prides, and oil-bags (the two 
latter veſſels being common to both 


thick ſkin, covered with plenty of ſexes, and the prides only uſed in 


long, warm fur, they cannot en- 


dure ſevere froſt, it being well known 
„ 1 , Fx *4 ;-F{Y? 


medicine, known by the name of 
caſtoreum) lie ſo completely 5 


that the operation muſt be 
hug by a very ſkilful hand in- 
ny and with the greateſt care, not 
b kill them. Beddes, what made 
them acquainted with the cauſe of 
their being purſued ? If their fleſh 
rere nat {uch excellent eating, very 
fy beaver-ſkins wquid ever come 
to market. Beavers generally bring 
forth two young ones at a time, 
yiich are moſt commonly male and 
male; yet they will often have 
but one, eſpecially the firſt time of 
breeding; and ſometimes three or 
four; and I was told by a man of 
nine (Joſeph Tero) that he once 
cut ſeven out of an old one. The 
frſt year they are called pappoo/es ; 
the oct [mall medlers; the third 
large medlers; the fourth beaver; 
ul after that old, or great beaver, 
They copulate in May, and bring 
unh towards the end of June. 
The young ones continue to live 
vith their parents until they are full 
lee years old; then pair off, build 
houſe for themſelves, and begin 
tb breed. Yet ſometimes, and not 
commonly, if they are undiſ- 
turded and have plenty of proviſi- 
ons, they will continue longer with 
the old ones, and breed in the ſame 
douſe. They are then called a dou- 
ble crew ; and that was the caſe with 
the family which we found yeſter- 
Gy. It oftentimes happens that a 
lngle beaver lives retired, and it is 
tien ſty led by furriers, a hermit: they 
ay, it is turned out from the family, 
tecauſe itis lazy and will not work; 
ad what is very ſingular (for be the 
auſe what it will, the fact is cer- 
un) all hermit beavers have a black 
mzrk on the inſide of the ſkin upon 
heir backs, called a ſaddle, which 
viſtinguithes them, I rather think 
ve cauſe of hermit beavers to be 
bdelity; as they are very faithful 
Tatures to their mate; and by ſome 
xcident or other, loſing that mate, 
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they either will not pair again, or 
remain ſingle until - oy find 
another hermit of the contrary ſex ; 
and that the ſaddle proceeds from 
the want of a 12 to keep their 
back warm. I am ſure that ſup- 

pfition is more natural, than, that 
it ſhould be turned aut becauſe it 
is lazy ; for many of thoſe hermit 
beavers do ſo much work, that good 
furriers have ſometimes been daceiv- 
ed, and imagined they had found 
a ſmall crew. Whether they do, 
or do not make uſe of their tails as 
trowels to plaſter their houſes with, 
cannot ſay, though I am inclined 
to believe they do not; becauſe. 
their tail is ſo heavy, and the tend- 
ons of it ſo weak, though numer- 
ous, that I do not think they can. 
uſe it to that effect; and that there- 
fore they daub the earth on with, 
their hands, for I muſt call them ſo. 
When they dive, they give a ſmack: 
on the water with their tails as they: 
go down ; but that appears to me, 
to proceed from the tail falling over 
with its own weight. They move 
very ſlowly on land, and being alſo 
à very cowardly creature, are eaſily 
killed there by any man or beaſt that 
chances to meet with them: yet, 
being defended by long fur, and a. 
thick ſkin, and armed with long, 
ſtrong teeth, firmly ſet in very ſtrong 
Jaws, they are capable of making 
a ſtout reſiſtance. I have heard of 
an old one, which cut the leg of a 
dog nearly off at one ſtroke, and I 
make not the leaſt doubt of the 
truth of the information. Still 
I have been informed, that otters 
willenter their houſes and kill them; 
but I believe it muſt only be the 
young ones, when thg old ones are 
from home; for I hardy think, that 
an old beaver would ſuffer itſelf to 
be killed by an otter. When met- 
on ſhore by a man, they have been 


known to fit upon their breech and. 


fall 
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tall a crying like a young child; an 
inſtance of which I muſt relate. 

« A man newly arrived in New- 
foundland, was- walking through a 
wood, and near a pond; where he 
chanced to meet a beaver with a bil- 
let of wood on his ſnoulder, going 
down to the water. As ſoon as the 
creature ſaw him, he laid down his 
load, ſat upon his breech, and cri- 
ed exactly like an infant. The man 

having more tenderneſs in his diſ- 
poſ tion than ſuch men uſually have, 
not knowing what it was, and, per- 
haps, taking it for a creature ſupe- 
rior to the brute creation, ſtopped 
and addreſſed it thus, + ou 
need'ſt not cry, poor thing, for I 
would not hurt thee for the world; 
ſo thou mayeſt take up thy turn of 
firewood and go home about thy 
buſineſs.“ The above ſtory I do 
not give as a poſitive fact; relatin 

it only as I have often heard it. It 
is an actual truth, however, that a 
late ſervant of mine, Charles At- 
kinſon, could never be prevailed 
upon to taſte the fleſh of beavers, 
| becauſe he was ſure, he ſaid, © They 
were enchanted Chriſtians.” When 
beavers meet with a ſutficiency of 
aſpen, birch, or ſuch ſhrubs as they 
are fond of, and which are not big- 

r than a ſtout pole, they will 
ſeldom cut tho! of a larger fize ; 
but, when necetiity obliges them, 
they will cut down the laryeſt tree 
that ever grew. How long they 
are in performing the work, I have 
had no opportunity to aſcertain, 
but I believe it is done in no great 
time: for L once found at the foot 
of a black ſpruce, that they had 
cut down, a chip of four inches in 
length and two in breadth, which 
ſeemed to have been taken off at 
one firoke. And I have ſeen fo 
many Rout trees, which have been 
felled by them in the courſe of one 
ſeaſon, taat I am convinced they 
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muſt work both quick and diligent. 
ly. Small trees they cut on one ſide 
only, but | ones they go round 
and always. fell them towards the 
water, to ſave themſelves carriage, 
A ſtick, the thickneſs of a ſtout 
walking cane, they will cut off at 
one ſtroke, and as clean as if done 
by a gardener's pruning knife, I: 
is the bark only of trees which they 
eat, and ſeem to like that of the 
branches beſt, though they will eat 
the rind of the trunks alſo. Hav. 
ing felled a large tree, they lop off 
all the branches, and thoſe, as well 
as the bodies of ſmall trees, they 
cut up into lengths according to 
their weight and thicknefs the larg. 
ger ones they carry on their ſhould. 
ers to the water ſide, throw them in, 
and tow them to the place where 
they are wanted; the long branches 
they drag along in their mouths, 
They always cut on the windward 
ſide of a pond, becauſe, by {wim- 
ming along the ſhore before they 
had they' can wind any enemy 
who may perchance be there ; the 
wind aſs aſſiſting them both to fal 
the tree towards the water, and to 
tow the wood home. Theſe cre: 
tures begin to grow fat after the 
middle of July, are in tolerable caſe 
by the end of Auguſt, and by the 
end of September, are at their beſt, 
provided they have good living and 
are not diſturbed. Thoſe which 
feed upon brouze, particularly on 
birch, are the moſt delicious eating 
of any animal in the known world; 
but the fleſh of thoſe which feed 
upon the root of the water- lilly, al 
though it makes them much fatter 
than any other food, has a ſtrong 
taſte, and is very unpleaſant. A.. 
ter Chriſtmas they begin to decline, 
and by May are commonly poor; 
in theſe particulars they reſemble 
the porcupine, as they do in many 
ather reſpects. If their houſe i 

| diſturbed 
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ifurbed much before the pond is 
toren, they commonly quit it, and 
b into the next, either above or 
telow; or they will go into an old 
houſe in the ſame pond, or a ſmall 
one of their own there, which they 
generally have beſides the one they 
ire in, and it is termed the Jovel. 
If they have been teaſed much in 
former years, they will often fly for 
light diſturbance ; but ſhould the 
furrier chance to catch the two old 
ones at firſt, the reſt of the family 
vill ſcarce ever quit the pond. So 
long as the pond is free from ice, 
they keep adding to their magazine 
of proviſions; but when it is fro- 
zen firm, they begin to live upon 
t, As the ſticks which compoſe 
their magazine are entangled one in 
another, ſo as to make it dithcult to 
extract a whole, they cut a piece 
off, bring it into their houſe, and 
there eat off the bark: after which 
they carry it out again and caſt it 
boſe into the water. In bringin 
their food into their houſe, they of- 
ten ſtrike one end of the ſtick, on 
the bridge of a trap, which the fur- 
ner has placed for him in the angle. 
from this circumſtance, many of 
the ignorant people have poſitively 
alerted, that the ſagacity of the 
deaver induced him ſo to do, to 
prevent being caught himſelf ; but 
if beavers had ſo much knowledge, 
very few of them, I am perſuaded, 
would be taken. . Whereas, the 
daaver's ſafety depends chiefly on 
furrier's ignorance, for he who 
underſtands the buſineſs well, will 
certainly 'catch the whole family, 
o all the families which are in the 
lame pond (if it be not too large) 
mn a very few nights, be they ever 
ſo numerous, If they are caught 
young, they are ſoon made tame, 
and then are very fond of boiled 
peaſe, Buffon and others fay, that 
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they make uſe of their tails as ſleds 
to draw ſtones and earth upon : TI 
cannot contradict their aſſertions, 
as I have never ſeen theſe animals 
work ; but I do not believe it, be- 
cauſe their tails being thickeſt atthe 
root and down the centre part, it 
would be almoſt impoſſible for them 
to keep a ſtone on it, whleſs held 
there by another. Nor have I ever 
obſerved, that they had taken any 
ſtones off the ground ; but they 
bring them from the fides and bot. 
toms of the water, and muſt make 
uſe of their hands tor thoſe pur. 
poſes ; as they could eaſier ſhove 
and roll them along, than draw 
them on their tails: beſides, the 
ſkin of the under part of the tail 
woukl be rubbed off by the friction 
on the ground; which never yet 
has been obſerved to be the caſe 
with them, and is a ſtronger proof, 
that they never do make uſe of them 
for that purpoſe. "Thoſe who com- 
e this account with the writin 
of Buffon and others, will find a 
great difference, but it muſt be re. 
membered, that they wrote entirely 
from herefay, and I, from ex 
ence chiefly. As ſo many noble. 
men and gentlemen in England 
have expended large ſums on curi- 
oſities and pleaſure, I greatly won- 
der, that not one, out of ſo man 
who have parks well walled round, 
(for no —— fence will do) with 
convenient ponds in them, have 
been curious enough to eſtabliſh a 
colony of beavers; which might 
eaſily be done, by planting plent 
of birch, aſpen, aſh, willow, ſal- 
low, ofter, alder, and other ſuch 
like trees round the ponds, accord- 
ing to the nature of the foil, and 
procuring a few pairs of beavers to 
turn in. But care ſhould be taken 
to have pairs of the ſame families, 
leſt they ſhould all turn hermits,” 
ACCOUNT 
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ACCOUNT: of the CYPRESS TREE. 


From the Third Volume of the An Marti Txavers through 
| L Cyrus, SYRIA, and PaLzstINE.] 


« FN the Song of Solomon I find 
I mention made of another tree 
of Engaddi, called the cypreſs, or 
in Hebrew copher. Botrus Cypri 
dileftus mens mii in vineis Engaddi v. 
The ſpouſe here compares her be- 
loved to this tree, as rare and 0- 
doriferous; but it may not be 
improper to enquire what this cy- 
— really was, of which 7 
many different accounts have been 
given. 7 
I ſhall not examine the opi- 
nion entertained by ſome, that 
borrus * means grapes of the 
Wand of Cyprus, or wine made 
from them, and brought to En- 
e for this interpretation has 
rejected by ſome of the moſt 
learned commentators, Who con- 
elude, that the cypreſs of Solo- 
mon's Song muſt have been a. tree 
ef great value, producing flowers 
of an agreeable odour. 


6. The * is that plant call- 
y 


ed commonly by the Arabs and 
Turks clennd, or kemnd.;; but its 
true Arabic name is anne, or 
alkama. In Hebrew it is called 
copher, and in Greek »impo;, though 
tite greater part of the modern 
Greeks know it under the denomi- 
nation of tenna. | 

6: Tt riſes. to the height of the 
pomegranate tree, and may there · 
fore be very properly claſſed among 
the number of trees. Its external 
colour, both at the thickeſt part of 
the trunk and on the branches, is 
x. mixture of white, green, and 


le. The interior part is yel. 
owiſh. The leaves, which grow 
oppoſite to each other on the 
branches, never drop in winter, 
They are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
myrtle, but are ſmaller, much thin- 
ner, and not ſo green, If boiled 
in water, either freſh gathered or 
dry, they communinate to it 1 
beautiful orange colour, and with 
this liquor the eaſtern ladies dye 
their nails, the palms of their hands, 
and likewiſe their hair, 

« The flowers proceed from the 
ends of the branches, which are 
exceedingly flender. Before they 
blow they appear like ſo many 
red and green balls, ſcarcely fo 
large as the head of a pin. They 
all burſt forth almoſt at the ſame 
time, and hang in moſt beautiful 
cluſters, v-hich may very properly 
be compared to large bunches of 

pes turned upſide down. The 
mall flowers which compoſe theſe 
bunches are ſhaped like a roſe, and 
when expanded are little more in 
circumference than a ſmall lentil. 
The leaves, which are placed one 
over the other, are criſpated, and 
of a colour which in general may 
be called white, or rather white 
ſhaded with yellow, like that of 
ivory when it begins to grow old. 

Each flower is ſupported by 2 
ſmall ſtrong calyx, divided into 
five indentations. The petals, which 
are of an oval figure, ſmooth, and 
pointed at the extremities, are like- 
wiſe five in number; and from the 


in our Engliſh tranſlation it is, ® My beloved ĩs unto me as a cluſter of camphire 


in the vineyards of Eu- gedi. 


Song of So.omon, chap. i. ver. 14 2 
centre 


ACCOUNT of the CYPRESS TREE. 


centre of them, ariſe eight ſlender 
ſamina of the _ height, diſ- 

ſed in pairs, an ing on 
heir tops wal round 2 
The capſula, in the middle of the 
fower, which is round, is furniſh- 
with a ſtrong piſtil, having a- 
ove it a ſtigma with a blunt round 
When it attains to matu- 


: int, 
bo. * this capſula becomes a globu- 
the br fruit, ſomething like a coriander 
hin- ted; and, when perfectly ripe, 
led WY fumes a violet colour ſhaded with 
| or dick. Each of theſe fruit con- 
it oY tains only one cell, filled with ſmall 
with back feeds. ; * L 
dye « This tree begins, to flower in 
nds, WY Auguſt, and the branches con- 
fave in turns to ſend forth bloſſoms 


il the end of autumn. The length 
of a beautiful bunch of theſe flow- 
ws may be about fix. inches, and 
the circumference in the largeſt part 
bout nine. An oil is extracted 


1 f to be equal in quality 
to ba In the ifland of Cy- 
rus I obſerved. that theſe trees 
mile young were kept in vaſes; 
but when they become large they 
te tranſplanted, and put into the 
wund. Fhough the regions of 
tie eaſt are their natural ſoil, they 
require however, particular care 
ud attention. In ſummer they 
eight in the fhade ; but in winter 
ty muſt. he expoſed to the ſun; 


kom them in the Levant, which pow 


(1g7] 


and in both ſeaſons it is neceſſary 
to water them frequently, In win- 
ter I have ſeen a mixture of horſe 
and. cattle's dung placed around 
them, in order to preſerve them 
from the cold. 

*« Theſe trees are infeſted with 
ſmall ants, and other little inſets, 
which climb up their truuks, and 
often cauſe them to decay. The 
Greeks and the Arabs in order fo 
prevent this inconvenience, take 
care to daub over the ſtem from 


the root to the firſt branches with 


bitumen, which ſecures them from 
theſe deſtructive animals. 

« The cypreſs is greatly eſteem- 
ed by the Greeks, the Turks, and 
the Arabs, who think they pay a 
very high compliment when they 

reſent any one with a bunch of 
its flowers. To Europeans the 
{ſmell of them, which greatly re- 
ſembles that of muſk, is rather too 
erful; and on that account 
almoſt inſufferable, until they have 
accuſtomed themſelves to theſe 
ſtrong odours, which the people of 
the eaſt delight in, and which they 
continually uſe, without experi- 
encing the ſmalleſt bad effects from 
them. A taſte for ſtrong odours 
ſeems. to be very ancient in the 
eaſt; and to have been handed 
down amongſt theſe people with- 
out any interruption from the ca» 
prices of faſhion,” 


ANTI 
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On the HUNTING of the ANCIENT INHABITANTS of ou" 
|, ISLAND, BRITONS and SAXONS. By the Rev. Sab, 


PEGGE, F. A. 8. 


rom the Tenth Volume of the Azcy#orecta.] 


* Dear Sir, 


IN regard to your queſtion 
concerning the hunting of 
the ancient inhabitants of the iſland 
of Great Britain, the Britons and 
Saxons, the genuine and authentic 
notices which have come down to 
us relative to the cuſtoms and man- 
ner of thoſe two nations, are in- 
deed but very few, ſo that much 
cannot reaſonably be expected to 
have reached us on the ſubject pro- 
poſed. However, for the amuſe- 
ment of yourſelf and friend, I ſhall 
endeavour to bring together ſuch 
paſſages as have occurred to me in 
authors concerning this matter, 
with ſome neceſſary remarks and 
obſervations, premiſing and noting 
here, once for all, that the writers 
alluded to deal ſo much in gene- 
rals, that they afford us not many 
particulars, reſpecting the mode of 
proceeding of our anceſtors in thoſe 
early times in the great and import- 
ant buſineſs, as I may call it, of 
the chaſe. 
« The predominant paſſion of 


he northern nations was war, as 


they wiſhed for no greater pleaſure 
than to drink and carouſe out of 
the ſkulls of their enemies, as ap- 


ars both from the poems of 
Ola, if I may be allowed to cite 


that author, and from Monſieu 
Mallet. Now the very beſt ſchool 
for war in thoſe remote ages, when 
diſcipline was but little underſtood, 
was hunting, as we learn from 
Xenophon, and has been repeated il © 
by many authors ſince his time; 
yet was it more peculiarly fo, in 
regard to thoſe people we are hen ** 


ſpeaking of. The Greeks uſed"! 
— a paſtime or diverſion, um 
and had arrived at great perfection pl 
in the ſport, as we find by the au: the 
thor laſt mentioned ; the Romans if | 
did the ſame, as appears from' their 


minor poets, But Monſieur Mal- 
let will tell you that hunting in the A 
north was the conſtant and daily 
exerciſe of the men, while the wo- 


men had the care of every thing Tt 
elſe, It will appear too hereafter, *** 
when we come to mention the ſpe. 
cies of beaits which they common- and 
ly purſued, creatures wild and fe- A 
rocious, that that employment te- alt; 
quired, in its very nature, the ut. ad 
moſt activity and —_ cou- * 
rage and conduct, qualifications . 
all extremely requiſite for the ad- be: 


vantageous meeting of their ene: 
mies in the field of battle, Xe 
nophon has accordingly made hs 
hero, the young Cyrus, a gre 
hunter. 


« But apart from the ene 


6 


jon of hunting as an ufeful pre- 

tive for the labours of war, 
ur progenitors had a kind of ne- 
ceſity for it. They lived much, 
(zfar tells us, upon fleſh. And 
thus, the boar, the wild bull, the 
un and hind, and the. goat, all 
which will be mentioned hereafter, 
cane to the table; and as to the 
reniſon, Mr, Macpherſon has given 
ws their manner of baking, or 
cooking it, with hot ſtones. The 
rid beaſts again, the bear, the 
rolf, and the fox, they would be 
&firous of deſtroying, for the ſake 
of N their uſeful cattle, 
o domeſtic animals from their ra- 
nges or depredations. 


The northern parts of this iſle 
we often ſo faſt bound and hard- 
ened by froſt, or ſo deeply covered 
with ſnow, for ſeveral months to- 
ether, that one cannot ſuppoſe 
tie natives could at ſuch times 
ather hunt the ferocious or the 
ion, id animal, whence one is com- 
don! belled to imagine, that they, as in 
au- ver countries, had ſome method 
mans preſerving the fleſh of their eat- 
their lf game caught at other times by 
Mal- ing, falting, or otherwiſe, a- 
1 the * the hard and inclement ſea- 
on. 

wo- J obſerve next, that the coun- 
hing y throughout was then extremely 
iter, roody, in compariſon of what it 
ſpe⸗ “, nor, when ſo much of it is 
nen- red, tilied, or fed. What an 
fe-. meaſe tract of wood was the 
tre- % Caledonius of the Coritani, 
e u. aud the two others of the ſame de- 
cou- I mination, to name no others? 
- lis is a circumſtance ſo very un- 
'ourable to men's hunting on 
wrſeback,, that one is in a man- 
* forced to conclude, that, in 
ole times, the greateſt men pur- 
led their game, whatever it was, 
in foot. And this it ſeems was 
pe manner of hunting the fox by 


On the HunTixG of the BatToxs and SAxoxs, [159] 


our kings in the 13th century; 
where. one horſe only is employed 
for the purpoſe, not of riding but 
to carry the toil. It is my firm 
opinion, that the heroes of anti- 
uity proceeded no otherwiſe - in 
the field ſports, and that from 
thence fwiſtneſs of foot became a 
uality of excellence and admira- 
tion, All will remember the 
Ilodag wrus Ax. Maus of Homer. It 
ſeems, however, to have been 
otherwiſe in the great and mag- 
,nificent huntings of the old Per- 
ſians. 
To go now on the ſport itſelf; 
the Britons, I am of opinion made 
uſe both of dogs and nets. _ Strabo 
informs us, .that the Britiſh- dogs 
were excellent for hunting and war, 
and were exported for thoſe pur- 
poſes into other countries. And 
amongſt the coins of Cunobelin 
there appears a dog ſtrong and tall 
enough to carry 6; bu upon him, 
Mr. Thoreſby alſo, in his muſeum, 
regiſters a Britiſh coin exhibiting 
a dog under a man on horſeback, 
whence I ſuſpe&, that Strabo's 
Britiſh dogs, which were an article 
of commerce, and purchaſed by 
the Celtæ as well to be uſed in 
war as for the chaſe, were of this 
bold and robuſt kind; ſuch as 
would aſſault a ſtag when at bay, 
or attack. a bear, a boar, or a bull: 
upon occaſion; though I do not 
obſerve that Dr. Caius has men- 
tioned this of fierce and valorous 
dogs, in his treatiſe de Canibus Bri. 
tannicis, and yet they were bought 
up by the Romans, as Mr. Cam- 
den ſhews, for the ſports of the 
amphitheatre. So far in regard to 
the interpretation of the paſſage in' 
Strabo. It appears, however, from 
the expreſs teſtimony of Nemeſi - 
anus, that our Britons were an- 
ciently famous for dogs of the 
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F160) On the Horus ef the Buttons and Sxxons. 
the pugnaciqus and warlike fort correſpond to the toil. T have n; 


tor the combat; the words afe, 
Sed non * tantum, tantumue 
 Molo/Jos, 5 
Paſcendum catu lot : diviſa Britamia 
mattit a 
Feloces, naſtrigue orbis venatibus aptor. 
ä Nemeſian. Cyneget. 123. 


nd indeed J have formerly ſeen a 
rong, and yet ſwift, kind of grey- 
hound, Which they termed a wolf. 
dog, or lyciſcus. There was one 
at Lambeth palace, and another 
at Wentworth houſe ; and if the 
breed be not now quite worn out 
perhaps it may be found in Ireland 
or Scotland. | 
« T return now, Sir, to what I 
conceive to have been the common 
mode of hunting among the ancient 
Britons. When the chaſe was 
rouſed from his lair or den, which 
was done, I preſume, more by 
beating than queſting, it was pur- 
ſued into the ſoil, and the hunters 
came up with their cry of dogs 
and atms, with their, venabula, or 
hunting ſpears, and their bows and 
arrows. A method of proceeding 
not much unlike, to compare 
ſmall things with great, the grand 
ſcenes of ancient and modern 
huntings amongſt the oriental mo- 
narchs, attended by little armies 
in the field of ſport. The whole 
is finely expreſſed by Virgil, in 
that appoſite ſimile of the 12th 
book, where Hneas preſſes upon 
Turnus when hemmed in, as it 
were, on all fides, 
Iacliſum veluti fiquando in flumine 


nadtus 


Cervuni, aut punicee ſeptum formidine 


pence, Op 
Venator curſu canis, et latratibus 


inflat. 


which I mentione 


evidence or authority, tis true 


for the Britons uſing toils, and 


therefore 'only introduce them from 
analogy, all nations, as I obſerve, 
uſing them anciently in hunting; 
of wild beaſts eſpecially, and Xe. 
nophon minutely defcribing them 
even in hare-hunting ; and that 
they were uſually applied here in 
ſox-hunting, we have ſeen above 
from the wardrobe account of the 
13th century. | 

« The arms of the hunter 
were abſolute. 
ly neceſſary ; for the ſavage beaſt, 
fierce enough by nature, when 
once exaſperated, and fighting i 
their own deferice, and for their 
hves, were often'very furious and 
dangerous to the aſſailants. Adonis 
is reported by moſt authors to have 
been flain'by a wild boar, I need 
not take any further notice of the 
venabalum, or ſpear ; but as to 
the bows and arrows, the huntreſs 
Dianna has her bow, and Virgil in 
the IVth Aneid beantifully com- 
r the love · ſick queen to a hind 
l ricken with an — and 9 
is more to our ent purpoſe, 
king William Rufus, of 5 
extraction, was killed by an arrow 
in hunting, very ſoon after the 
conqueſt. 

« As one may be allowed, | 
prefunie, to argue from the cul- 
toms and practices of the Germans 
to thoſe of the old northern inha- 
bitants of our iflahd, I beg leave 
to obſerve, that the Germans had 
a method, as appears from Czar, 
of taking the er wild animal 
by the fovea, or pit-fall, an art 
fice, probably, not unknown here, 
and ſtill uſed abroad in regard u 


thoſe unwieldy beaſts the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, 

The objects of the Britiſh ſporth 
men were either che ſavage 2! 
7 N0x40V5 


of | 


u 
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noxious animals, the bear, the 
boat; the wolf, the fox, and the 


"BY bull; or thoſe of a more timid and 
rom harmleſs nature, the hart and hind, 
e, de toe · buck, and the goat. 

q 8 

Xe The Bear. 

* « For what relates to this ani- 
5 nn as exiſting once in Britain, 
© 11 BY 7 ſhall refer you, Sir, to Camden, 
reh nad the diſſertation on the Corita- 
_ u only thereto you may add 
Archbiſhop Uſher's Antiquities, 
en D.udale's Warwickſhire, and Mr. 
* lennant's Zoology. 

he The Boar. 


a See the 
Cunobelin. 
The Wolf. 

 T have nothing to add to what 
Dr. Caius, and Mr. Pennant, have 
ſaid on this noxious beaſt, but that 
after the general ſlaughter of him 
in the reign of kin gar, there 
remain ſome traces of his continu- 
ance here, and that the Saxons 
called January the wolf month, 
— their great fierceneſs at that 

why | 


A 


The Fox. # 


This animal is an inmate of all 
the cold northern climates, and was 
every where an object of the chaſe; 
butas he is now ſo well known, no- 


ling needs be ſaid of him here in 
particular | 


The wild Bull. 


« For this creature, ſee the coins 
i Funodelin, Claſs III. No. 5, 
* 7 V. No. 1. Mr. Pennant 
1 ology, vol. I. page 18 
tem to think this animal to be 
„ 


Eſſay on the Coins of 


[r6r 


extinct; but the late Marmaduke 
Cuthbert Tunſtall, of Wyclitfe, 
eſq. whoſe death I moſt fincerely 
lament, ſent me a print, not long 
ſince, of the wild bull of the an- 
cient Caledonian breed, naw rang 


ing in the park at Chillingham Ca- 


tle, in Northumberland. Mr. Tun- 
ſtall was no contemptible judge of 
theſe matters; but, perhaps, not 
ſo perfect or accurate a connoiſſeur 
as Mr. Pennant. See, however, 
this laſt gentleman's ſecond Tour 
to Scotland, p. 109, to whom I 
ſhall only add, that Fitz- Stephen 
reports, that in his time, the 12th 
century, the immenſe foreſt of Mid- 
dleſex afforded the wild bull; and 
of his horns we may well ſuppoſe 
the curious ancient drinking-horns 
were compoſed, for which ſee 
Cœſar and your Archæologi 

« You will wonder, Sir, per- 
haps, that the wild cat is not re- 
corded here amongſt the ſavage 
beaſts, as an object of the Britons* 
chaſe, as it is undoubtedly true 
that, two or three centuries ago, 
we were wont to hunt it. But Mr. 
Pennant having given us ſome va- 
lid reaſons for thinking it is not an 
indigenous animal here, one knows 
not how to aflign it a Britiſh anti- 
quity in the iſland. One does not 
hear of any cat-hunting now, ex- 
cept in America. 

« The hart and hind, the roe- 
buck, and goat, were the harmleſs 
and inoffenſive objects of the Bri- 
tiſh chaſe; but the caſe here is ſo 
plain, that it is ſufficient to name 
them. But then you will ſay, why 
do you not mention the hare? was 
not that creature to afford them di- 
verſion? I anſwer, we are told by 
Cæſar, that the Britons did not eat 
this animal, and therefore as it was 
harmleſs and innocent, they had 
no inducement to take any. pains 
to deſtroy it. 1 us now viſit 


* 


117621 
The Saxons. 


* Tmagining then, that this peo · 
ple had the ſame motives for de- 
ſtroying the noxious animals as their 
predeceſſors the Britons had, as alſo 
the ſame objects of amuſement 


and diverſion, only adding to them 


the hare; we ſhall have little more 
to do here on our ſubject, than to 
mew good and ſufficient authority, 


that this northern nation was fond 


of hunting after they were once 
well fettled in the iſland. 

In the reign of Wulfere, king 
of Mercia, about A. D. 660, Wul- 
fade and Rufine, the king's ſons, 
are ſaid to be chafing a hart when 
they firſt approached the cell of St. 
Chad, had converſe with him, and 
were converted by him to the Chrif- 
tian faith, This, probably, and 
what follows of Wulfer's ſlayin 
both his ſons with his own 21 
are no better than legendary ſtories; 
but nevertheleſs, they may go ſo 
far as to ſhew what kind of diver- 
ions young princes in thoſe times 
were accuſtomed to. 

« Aﬀer Menevenſis repreſents 
hunting as a laudable and princely 
art, when he mentions it as one of 
the accompliſhments of the young 
Alfred. In omni venatoria arte 
induſtrius venator inceſſabiliter laborat 
EF. laborabat] nom in vanum : nam in- 
comparabilis omnibus peritia et felici- 
fate in illa arte, ficut et in caters om- 
nibus Dei donis fuit.” | 

That laſcivious prince, king 
Edgar, who acceded to the throne, 
A. D. 953, wanting to detect the 
fraud and treachery of earl Ethel - 
wold, his favorite and confidant, 
in au affair of love, projected a 
match of hunting in thoſe parts 
where the lady reſided, es if ſuch 
rendezvous were not uncommon, 
and took that opportunity to ſay 
him. Edgar, morcover, ordered a 
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general hunting, or maſſacre of the 
wolves in his kingdom, as related 
above. 

And by a law of king Cnut, 
every wan might hunt in his own 
wood and grounds, but not to in- 
teriere with the royal demeſnes. 

In a MS. Saxon Calendar in 
the Cotton Library, Tiber, B. V. 
the month of September is charac- 
teriſed by a wild boar hunting, 
See Mr. Strutt's Honda Angel. 
cynnan, Vol. I. p. 44, Pl. XI. 

„The above, Sir, are all the 


Je I can at preſent recol- 


ect concerning the matter in hand, 
and I fear will prove little ſatisfac- 
tory. One obſervation, however, 
I will ſubjoin for a concluſion, 
that I find nothing either of the 


park or foreſt in this period. The 


word papc indeed occurs among 
the Saxons as an inclofure, but 
not as particularly appropriated to 
deer, though that be the ſenſe of 
it now, and England is famous 
for the great number of them ; but 
as to the other, the foreſt, J find 
it not in the dictionary, and in 
fact, I believe both the word, and 
the foreſt law, and all the terms 
and expreſſions relative to thoſe 
privileged diſtrifts, were entirely 
the introduction of the Normans, 
Cönſequently, if the monkiſh bif- 
torians writing poſterior to the 
conqueſt, ſhould at any time be 
found to drop an expreſſion allu- 
five to the foreſt, or the _ 
terms thereof, when ſpeaking of 
the Britons or Saxons, it muſt be 
by a Prolepſis, and not to be un- 
derſtood ſtrictly, but with latitude 
and according to analogy; juſt a 
Mr. Macpherſon uſes the word 
foreſt in Fingal. þ 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble fervent, 
SAMUEL PEGGE- 


| Whittington, Nou. 18, 1790.“ 
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the OBSERVATIONS on the INTRODUCTION of ARABIC 
ed NUMERALS into ENGLAND. Addreſſed to the EARL of 
 MoxETON, 1776, by the Rev. Mr. NozTa, of Coddecote, F. A. 8. 


W « My Lord, 
ME incloſed paper was drawn 
up at a time when the ſubject 
ugaged a more general attention 
. Wong the learned, as long ago as 
x the year 1748, and then deſigned to 
ure been preſented to your lord- 
le p' eſſor at the Royal So- 
tety, Mr. Folkes, to hom I had 
the honour of being well known ; 
but, upon my being ſeized with an 


for ſome years di * 2 all 
Iterary enquiries, it lay by forgot - 
ten, fl 2 tleman's om. wo 
ſome old dates at the ſociety of an- 
lquaries, when I was laſt in town, 
the memory of it recurred, and 
dy inclination was awakened to 
kuch for it. 

Having tranſcribed it from the 
int draught, I now preſume to 
abmit it to your lordſhip's can» 
Gur and diſpoſal. As nothing has 
ren added fince its firſt drawing 


[fe Y almoſt twenty = ago, that 
14 Wccumſtance, it is humbly hoped, 
„ Wh vill be an apology for any parti- 
if. Weilar which may fince have been 


jt in a clearer light; eſpecially as 
tave had ſo few opportunities of 
owing what has been offered on 
tte ſubje& in that interval. The 
teſt merit it has to plead is, that 
thing out of ancient authors has 
een taken on truſt, or at ſecond 
und. With repeated thanks for 
te honour of your lordſhip's kind 
trzard and favours, 
lam, my honoured lord, 
With the utmoſt reſpect, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obliged, 
Humble ſervant, 
GrorGs NoRTH. 


micting and 10 illneſs, which 


N From the ſame Work.] 


« I have often reflected with 
great ſurpriſe, and equal concern, 
what a loſs it is to the curious, and 
what a damprit is to ambition and 
induſtry, that the moit ſuperb mo- 
numents have not been able to pre- 
ſerve the names of their founders, 
and that the inventors of the moſt 
uſeful arts have been quite forgot- 
ten, or rather unknown to the 
world. Next to that of printing, 
there is no invention of more ex- 
tenſive uſe than that of numeral 
figures or _— : and yet, when, 
where, and by whom, they were 
firſt invented, are queſtions never 
perhaps to be clearly anſwered, 
One would imagine iuch a diſco- 
— muſt moſt agreeably have ſur- 
priſed and engaged the attention of 
the moſt drowſy age. That grati- 
tude, or reſpect for ſo great a bene- 
fit, or ſome other moti ve, would 
ha ve tranſmitted down the inven- 
tor's name with certainty and re- 
ſpeR, to poſterity. Events of infi- 
nitely leſs conſequence have in eve- 
ry age, even in the moſt illiterate, 
been told, and re-told, by the 
ſcribes and annaliſts in monaſteries 
of royal foundation, who were ſet 
apart and maintained on purpoſe to 
tranſmit the news of the times. 
And among theſe monaſteries was 
all the learning of every kind in 
thoſe centuries, to which the dit- 
ferent opinions of the curious have 
referred the invention or importa- 
tion of theſe cyphers. 

Since the moſt learned Mr. 
Profeſſor Ward firſt obliged the 

ublic with his ſentiments on this 
Fabject, have frequently conſt- 
dered it 3 as any new 


2 par- 
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particulars relating to it renewed 

my attention. The whole of what 

I. have collected, with my obſes- 
vations and reflections, I now beg 

your indulgence to lay before you. 

„If the characters of Boethius, 

lib. 19 de Arithmetica, ad finem, 

are to be conſidered as the firſt ru- 

diments of our preſent cyphers; 

then we need not, nor can we in- 

deed go farther with our enquiries, 
unleſs we fay he learned them from 
the Greeks, according to the ac- 
count of his friend Caſſiodorus in his 
letter to him (Variarum, lib. i. n. 45.) 
« Tranſlationibus enim tuis Pytha- 
goricus Muſicus, Ptolemæus Aſtro- 
nomus, leguntur Italis: Nichomacus 
Arithmeticus, Geometricus Euclid- 
es, audiuntur Auſoniis — Mechani- 
cum etiam Archimedem Latialem 
Siculis reddidiſti x quaſcunque diſ- 
ciplinas, vel artes facunda Grecia per 
ſingulos annos edidit te uno auctore 
patrio ſermone Roma ſufeepit.” 
According to this account by 
Caſſiodorus, we ſhould imagine, 
as well as from the reaſon of 
the thing, that where he learned 
his arithmetic, from thence he re- 
ceived his characters, and would 
never afterward omit the uſe of 
them in his mathematical rules and 
calculations. In the library of 
Ben'et college, Cambridge, is a 
MS. of Boethu Arithmeticacum pro- 
logis Reſibuti & Nichomachi, 
*{cripta manu valde antiqua & lite- 
ris Saxonicis,” ſays Dr. Stanley, in 
his catalogue of that library, I have 
lately examined it, and cannot 
conceive it to be leſs than 1000 
years old. In this are no ſpeci- 
mens, hints,, or traces, of thoſe 
characters as are found in Dr. 
Mead's MS; but Roman numeral 
letters uſed throughout the whole 
book, which certainly carries a 
ſtrong objection againſt Boethius's 


knowledge or uſe of ſuch charac- - 


ters ; which is rendered thus ſtronger 
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by what I have obſerved, that noi i 
ſuch characters appear in a very od #* 
MS. of Boethii etria, im th 0 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Ames. And far 
ther, if ſuch characters were uſed *; 
by him in the ſixth century, hon Cc 
can we account for it that thei be 
knowledge or uſe of them ſhould d 
be forgotten or intermitted for (oli n 
long a time as till the latter end oi de 
the roth century, when Dr. Wal 4! 
lis ſuppoſes Gerbertus-revived then a 
mn ? ani 
« It is not a uſual thing, or in an 
degree probable, that men woulWil "" 
loſe the uſe of what rendered thei 
calculations ſo ſhort and facile " 
which, with the numeral letters * 
could not but be tedious and ope * 
roſe. : * 
* We muſt now paſs: over WI": 
long interval of near 500 yen *: 
from Boethius to Gerbertus; bu ?" 
not without obferving, that in Jo 
hannis Damaſceni Tractatus di * 
Sphera, in the king's library, C. V * 
10. no ſuch cyphers or character * 
are to be found. He was broug © 
up by Coſmas, a monk of ſeruh l 
lem, who was taken by the dan 
cens. Of both thefe men John 
patriarch of Jerufalem, the auth D 
of their lives, ſays, Avaya; hl © 
Apibudiinag reg eZnoxnoucy why bl 
ws; Nlubaryoga; xa AboPale:. Johanne Ju 
Damaſcenus died about A. D. 75 G 
And in Alperici artis calculato N 
Rudimenta, ubi de ratione duarui_y © 
Solis * 127 Carolo Magno i ® 
ſcripta, A.D. 810, in Bib. Reg. 13 
XI. nothing like theſe cyphers al ® 
to be found; which two treatiſe p 
(among many others I have viene 
.of the ſame kind) ſeem to affe 
no leſs than proof that no fu N 
figures were known either in 08 
Eaſtern or Weſtern empire, , 


the times when thoſe au'be 
lived. 

« As to the Arabians, how lot 
learning was among them in - 


mes may be gathered from this 
piece of hiſtory given us by Theo- 
phanes, lib, iv. n. 26, and Cedre- 
mus, tom. H. p. 547. In the 7 
$;9, when Bardas governed at 
Conſtantinople for his nephew Leo, 
there lived one Leo, who had 
ſtudied philoſophy and arithmetic 
n the ffland Antros. At this time 
the caliph of the Muffulmen was 
Mimanon, who was very inquiſfi- 
tive concerning the ſciences of the 
ancient Greeks, particularly the 
mathematics. A young man was 
brought co him who had been in- 
rated by Lee; the caliph 
brought him before the mathema- 
ticians, to whom the young man 


the definitions and axioms, but not 
their demonſtrations; upon this 
the caliph ſent him back with grea 
preſents, to invite his maſter Leo, 


s (OY "fuſed to go, but anſwered by let- 

>, Wr many of his queſtions in geo- 

acter metry and aftronomy, and re- 

ough 1 great preſents from the ca- 
1 ; 


« As to the ignorance of the 
Anbians in arithmetic, Paulus 
Diaconus; in his Hiſtoriæ Miſcellæ, 
gives us a very remarkable piece of 
ifory, „ Anno ſecundo imperii 
Juſtiniani Ulid—prohibuit ſetibi 
Grzce publicos logotheſii Cæſarii 
pablici codices fed in Arabicis fine 
@Omputo 5s r nw» quoniam 
impoſlibile ef tHorum tb mona- 
dem vel dualitatem aut trinitatena 
wt octo & dimidium aut tria ſcribi 
Wopter quod uſque hodie funt No- 
al cum eis Chriſtiani,” 

* Which being an imperfect 
tranſlation of the words of Theo- 
Phanes, from whom Paulus took 
„ I ſhall ſubjoin the Greek of the 
latter, and moſt material part of 
the ſentence, »Er, M ανjẽ, Ty 
le fAwooy Hi 1 val n Tpele 


ten 7 rg rape. P. 314, 
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made it appear that they knew only 


n the reign ef Theophilus, who 


[x65] 


In another place the latter author 
ſays, A publicis vectigalium actis 
conficiendis ad breve temporis ſpa - 
tium Saraceni invidia moti Chriſti- 
anos prohibuerunt: rurſus autem 
neceſſitate compulſi; quod ipſi nu- 
meros & ſumma ſcribere non poſſent, 
— eis repoſuerunt in manus.” 

8. 


« After this account of the Ara- 
bians, let us deſcend to Gerbertus 
archbiſhop' of Rheims, and after- 
wards pope by the name of Sylveſ- 
ter the Second, who, as Dr. Wal- 
lis has attempted to prove, had be- 
fore the year 2000 learned the art 
of arithmetic as now practiſed with 
only nine characters, from the 
Saracens in Spain, which he after- 
wards carried into France. . 

The particulars of this t 
man's life are but very imperfectly 
dehvered down to us, which is the 
more to be lamented, as I am ſatis- 
fred from the few fragments of him 
which remain, he was a prodigy in 
every of learning in that age, 
which Genebrard, in his Chrong- 
graphia, rightly ſtyles © Infelix ſe- 
culum exhauſtum hominibus inge- 
nio & doctrina claris in quo nihil 
fere dignum memoria poſteritatis 
geſtum fit.” | 

«" The fulleft general account is 
to be found in our own hiftorian 
William of Malmſbury, who wrote 
within 150 years of his death. 
What chiefly relates to our pur- 
poſe is in theſe words: Abacum 
certe primus a Saracenis rapiens re- 
gulas dedit quæ a ſudantibus abaciſ- 
tis vix intelliguntur—Conphiloſo- 
phos & ſtudiorum ſocios habuit Con- 
ſtantinumabbatem monaſterii Sanc- 
ti Maximini, quod eſt juxta Aureli- 
anis, ad quem edidit regulas de Aba- 
co, & Adelbodum Epifcopum, qui 
& ipſe monumenta ingenit dedit in 
Epiſtola quam fecit ad Gerbertum 
de queſtione diametri ſuper Macro- 
þium & in nonullis aliis.” Malmeſb, 
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lib, ii. cap. 10. page 36. which 
ſentence is repeated almoſt verba- 


tim by Vincentius Belluacenſis, in 


his Speculum Hiſtoriale printed at 
weten by Mentelm, 1476 but 
was ſo little underſtood by him, 
that he puts 
and Bacliſtis inſtead of Abaci/tls. 


«© The whole ſcntence ſeems to 


convey na hint of Gerbert's uſing 
the preſent vine cyphers or figures; 
for they muſt 
very eaſy any given rules, inſtead 
of perplexing the ſweating calcu- 
lators, ſo as not to be underſtood 


by them. It ratber conveys a no- 


tion of the profundity of his rules, 
than a diſcovery of new means of 
rendering them eaſy. And this 
opinion is ſtrongly confirmed by 

erbert's own words, in the pre- 


fatory epiſtle of his book of num- uſed 
bers, to his friend Conſtantine, 
where he ſays, habeo viam rationis 
brevem quidem verbis ſed prolixam 


ſententiis.” fe 241 4B: 7 

That Gerbert was in Spain is 
nat to be doubted; but of what 
kind his ſtudies were while there, 


ar what progreſs he made, we are 


quite in, the dark, as he has left us 
no account in bis epiſtles. The 
hiſtorians of the next centu:ies, 
ſuch as Sigebertus, Gemblacenſis, 
Vincentius Belluacenſis, the author 
of a tract de Mirabilibus S 
a MS. in Ben'et college library, an 
Chronicon Frangiz, a MS wrote in 
our king Henry the Firſt's reign, 
in the ſame repoſitory, relate ſuch, 
ridioulous ſtories of his art magic, 
and the effects of it, as are too 
trifling for the atta ntion of auy but 
children. If he had the know- 
ledge of our preſent figures, and it 
be admitted that Boethius really in- 
vented or uſed (to me, I own, im- 
robable), what profeſſor Ward 
— given us from that author's 
book of geometry, it is then not 
unlikely that Gerbert had them 


uts Bacclum for abacum, 


mmorten and render 
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from thence; for it is evident from 
his eighth 2 he had that work, 
where he uſes theſe words, to Adal- 
bero archbiſhop of Rheims: « 0c. 
to volumina Boethii Aſtrologiæ, 
preclariflima quoque figurarum Ge- 
ometricæ, aliaque nan minus admi- 
randa,” In his 25th letter to the ſon 
ol the biſhop of Gironae, * De mul. 
tiplicatione & diviſione numerorum 
Joſeph ſapiens ſententias quaſdam 
edidit, Eas pater Adalbero Remorum 
arc hiepiſcopus veſtro ſtudio habere 
cupit.” And in his 17th epiſtle to 
Gerald abbot of Orleans, © De mul- 
2 & diviſione numerorum 
libellum a Joſepho Hiſpano editum 
abbas Garnerius penes yos reliquit ; 
ut exemplar in commune fit roga- 
mus, ſc. ego & Adalbero.” Had 
our preſent figures been then 
in Spain, either Gerbert 
muſt have brought them with him 
into France, or afterwards have 
learned them by this book of Jo- * 
ſeph; in either caſe they could not 1 
long continue a ſecret. Gerbert ; 
himſelf had too many ſcholars tor ? 
ſuch a deſireable invention to be 
loſt by diſuſe, particularly Fulben T. 
n hartres, 4 qui multis an- 7 
nis fe publice Carnotenſis præ. 
ſidens plurimos doctiſſimos auditores 
3 Trithemius de Script. * 
celeſ. 


« Gilbertus docuit Fulbertum, hic Go 
etjam. Fulbertus Berengerium, qui ' : 
iterum BrunonemRemenſom & alios Wil ©? þ 
multos hæredes Philoſophiæ rel. at 

uit.“ 107 
8 % Under theſe circumſlances, * 
and by ſuch a ſucceſſion of men, is 
ſuch a diſcovery could not poſiibly "a 
be loſt, nor could it fail of being T 
ſoon widely propagated. 

„William of Malmeſbury, 26 a 
above quoted, mentions . Epiſtolam ko 
"= delbold fecit ad Gerbertum le 

e queſtione diametri ſuper Macro- S 


bium.” This. epiſtle I lately dil- 
covered in Ben'et college Mira!) 
1 . tog? 
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together with an epiſtle of Gerbert 
him at the end of Macrobii Opera. 
This MS. was certainly wrote in 
or near their own time., In this 
epiſtle, if any where, Ws to be 
expected a proof of Gerbert's 
knowledge and uſe of our figures: 
whereas there is nothing like them 
to be found throughout; but on 
the contrary, he conſtantiy uſes the 
Roman numeral letters, and Adel- 
bold does the ſame, whole letter 
was wrote when Gerbert was be- 
come pope Sylveſter; all which 
with me amounts to a demonſtra- 
tion, that. neither of theſe learned 
men had the knowledge of them. 
If I. Maſſon, who publiſked (but 
in a very incorrect manner) the 
epiſtles of Gerbert, which are now 
become ſcarce, had given us the 
book mentioned in his preface de 
diviſione numerorum nondum in lu- 
cemeditum cujus MS. habeo( which, 
with the reſt of Maſſon's MS. 1s pro- 
bably now in the French king's li- 
brary), the point now in diſpute 
would have been aſcertained ; but 
I ſhould think there is no greater 
probability of the figures or cyphers 
appearing there, than in the above- 
mentioned epiſtles, both which 
were wrote after his book of arith- 
metic. 

« I cannot take my leave of 
Gerbert without expreſſing ſtrong 
viſhes that his life was compoſed 
dy ſome perſon of induſtry, and 
poſſeſſed of proper opportunities to 
collect what fragments we have re- 
ating to him, and thereby do juſ- 
tice to a character, than which 
none have ever been more abuſed 
and miſrepreſented ; nor was there, 
| believe, à greater natural genius, 


or more improved by extenſive ty 
medals which were ſtruck in that 


reading and knowledge of every 
kind in his own dark age, or the 
ſucceeding ones, till the appear- 
ce of thoſe comets of learning 


(if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
of thole who ſhone ſo bright and 
ſo ſoon diſappeared) Roger Bacon 
and his contemporaries. By his 
epiſtles (very imperfect and undi- 
ge remains of him) it appears 

e had read moſt of the Greek aud 
Latin writers. Few books eſcaped, 
which induſtry and application to 
his friends could collect to furuiſh 
his library: for which purpoſe he 
tells us, in his 44th epiſtle, Cum 
ſtudio bene vivendi ſemper conjunxi 
ſtudĩum bene dicendi cui rei præ- 
parandze bibliothecam aſſidue com- 
paro, & ficut Rome dudum ac in 
aliis partibus Italiz, in Germannia 
quoque & Belgica ſcriptores autho- 
rumque exemplaria multitudine nu- 
merum, redemi adjutus benevolentia 
amicorum.“ His knowledge in the 
mathematics, Onuphrius Panvinius, 
in his notes on Platina's Hiſtory of the 
Popes, obſerves, is evident by his geo- 
metrical works ſtill preſer ved in the 


Farneſe library at Rome. That he 


had read the works of Pappus Al- 
exandrinus we muſt believe by the 
organs he made for his church of 
Rheims, „arte hydraulica wii 
mirum in modum per aquæ cale. 


fate violentiam implet veutus e- 


mergens per cavitatem barbati & 


per multiforatiles tractus æreæ fiſ- 


tulæ modulatos clamore emittunt.“ 


Vincent. Belloyac. Hiſtor. Spec. 


lib. Xxxv. c. 99. Of the ſame kind, 

obably, were the organs mentioned 
in his 5 iſt letter to be made by him 
in Italy, and which he promiſed to 
ſend to Gerard abbot of Orleans; 


which muſical inſtruments might 


poſſibly be newly revived in the 
time of Pappus, and therefore de 
ſigned to be perpetuated by the 
pe of them on the contorniate 


century in the time of Theodoſius 
and Valentinian. See Havercamp 
de nummis contorgiatis, p. 126. 
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„The work of Achilles Tatius 
de Sphæra he got from Remigius, 
2 learned monk of the abbey of 
Melchod, in the dlioceſe of Triers 
(of whom ſee Trithemius de viris 
Aluſtribus), as we may gather from 
his 134th epiſtle, where, what is 

rinted Volumen de Achilleidos 

atu, ſhould, doubtleſs, be read 
Volumen de Sphæra Achileidis 
Tatii; and in return for which 
Gerbert ſent Remigius a celeſtial 

obe, ſphæra torno jam expolita 
& artificioſe equino corio obvoluta, 
nd fi minima cura fatigaris haben- 
ui ſimplici fuco inſterſtinctam circa 
Martias calendas expecta, niſi forte 
cum orizonte ac diverſa cœlorum 


pulchritudine inſignitam præſtole- 


ris, annuum perhorreſcas laborum.“ 
Epiſt. 148. 


4 His correſpondence was as 


extenſive as the number of the 
learned of that age ; conſequently, 
an __—_ of ar 2 would be a 
Iiterary hiſtory of his time. 

i « His — abilities, which 
appear in many of his letters, need 
no better proof than his ſpeedy 
advancement from a monk of Fleu- 
ry to the archbiſhoprick of Rheims, 
thence to that of Ravenna, and 
then to the popedom. 
The next account of figures 
to be conſidered: is the Helmdon 
date ſuppoſed by Dr. Wallis 1133, 
by the learned profeſſor Ward 
1233; either of which is abſolutely 
unaccountable, that no inſtance 
of this kind ſhould appear in any 
books many years after they were 
uſed for ſo mean a purpoſe as to 
denote the erection of a mantle- 
tree of a chimney. Though I ſhall 
not venture to attempt an-explans- 
tion of them, yet I will venture to 
foretell, that ſome other and differ- 
ent account will hereafter appear, 
if the original piece of wood re- 
mains und etaced. 233 
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As for the ſuppoſed date af 


Widial in this county, there ſeems 
to a mind unprepoſſeſſed no fimili. 
tude of numeral figures. To ſup. 
oſe, as one gentleman expreſſes 
imſelf in a letter read to the Royal 
Society, that the houſe was built in 
1016, in the place of another de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes the year be- 
fore, is a notion directly contrary 
to the faith of hiſtorv. For neither 
does the Saxon Chronicon, or any 
other hiſtory, ſpeak of the Danes 
being in theſe parts in the year 
1015. In the following year they 
ravaged theſe parts, and two battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood. 
Of the firſt the only mention we 
have is in Somner's Saxon diftiona« 
7 from a book of the abbey of 
bingdon. Tunc ipſe Edmun- 
dus Rex vice tertia exercitum con- 
gregavit & Londinum adiit recta ex 
quilonari Thameſis parte, & ſic 
per Cleigh hangre 15 e. Clay-hill) 
& cives Londmenſes a Cnutone 
obſeſſos liberavit.” Cleigh hangre 
I imagine to be Clay hill, in the 
— of Watton, near which are 
ill the remains of a camp, and 
a field called Danefield, between; 
as king Edmund was able to go to 
the relief of London, the Danes 
muſt have been worſted, and pro- 
bably might bury ſome of their 
commanders under the fix hills near 
rm. | 
«© This was after the return from 
the battle of Sheorſtan, on the 
borders of Wiltſhire, and that the 
Saxon chronicon ſays, was æpren 
middan pumepa, after Midſummer, 
At the latter end of the year the 
Danes marched with deſtruction 
from Kent through Mercia, and 
turning into Eſſex, at Aſshenden, 
about twelve miles from Widial 
was tlie laſt, and, to the Engliſh, 
fatal battle fought between Edmuud 
and Cnut. From this pinky, an 
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wunt it is to the higheſt im- 
probable, that any new buildings 
ſhould be erefted in 1016, a year 


ſo memorable for ruin and de- 


ſtruftion. 

But ſuch ments as theſe 
ne geally needleſs, for let the M in 
the Widial charafters ſtand for 
what you will, I dare aver that the 
|. G. were deſigned for no other 
than the initial of John Gill's 
name; to whom king Henry VIII. 

the houſe and manor. 

« As 'to what the gentleman 
writes of the plaſter over theſe cha- 
ncters bearing the date 1 399 with. 
out any impeachment of his judg- 
ment or general knowledge, we 
may ſafely ſuppoſe it a miſtake 
(poſſibly for 1590); for nothing is 
more eaſy than for a perſon, not 
very converſant in fuch enquiries, 
to miſtake* one antient figure for 
mother: the moſt knowing may 
do this without great care and at- 
tention, I have often ſeen the fi- 
pure 5, in deeds of queen Eliza- 

h's reign, ſo like the figure 3, 
to make a recourſe to the other 
part of the deed neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain it. Upon the upper poſt of a 

eway near the great ridge at 
Cambridge are theſe figures, which 
ire generally taken for 1332, 
though, without any heſitation, 
we may venture to pronounce 
them 1552. 
fame kind might happen as to the 
date on the plaiſter work. The 
moſt antient inſtances in any book 
o our figures, which Mr. Caſley's 
induſtry could diſcover, is in Ro- 
ger Bacon's calendar in the king's 
ldrary, dated 1192, which very 
dook I have peruſed, and' find the 
Gte was not written then, but that 
tie tables therein were then made 
1 Toloſa in France; and therefore 
how many ' years afterwards the 


nauuſcript was written is uncer- 


trayed into 
that for the 


A miſtake of the 


12891 
tain. This naturally recalls an ob- 


ſervation I have often made as to 
dates and cyphers in books of that 
Kind, that if we do not carefully 
peruſe the book we may be be» 
t errors by taki 
te of the copy which 
was really the time of the com- 
poſition. Beſides, nothing was 
more frequent, when our cyphers 
began to come into uſe, than to 


expreſs thoſe numbers by them, 


which were in the fame work 
originally done by Roman numeral 
letters. 


« A remarkable inſtance of 
which I found in the Harleian 
library, of a manuſcript of “ Ju. 
li Firmici Aſtronomia, in which 
all the numbers are in figures or 
cyphers; but a man would be ve- 


ry _— imagine they were ori- 


ginal 7 expreſſed ſo. 
« In Ben'et college library, be- 
fore a table of eclipſes from the 
year 1330 to 1348, is prefixed an 
account of numbers, and the me- 
thod of expreſſing them. 
- 66 1 „ vel omnis 
ra in algoriſmo primo loco ſe 
lam fignifcat; — de- 
cies ipſam fignificat; tertio loco, 
centies ſe : quarto loco, mileſies ſe; 
_ loco, decies milefies ſe; 
exto loco, centies mileſies ſe; 
—— loco, mille mileſies ſe; 
vo loco, decies mille mileſies 
ſe; nono loco, centies mille mille- 
fies ſe; decimo loco, mille milefies 
mileſies ſe. Et fic multiplicando 
decem centum & mille uſque 
in infinitum computando verſus 
ſiniſtram. 

Numerus eſt multitudo ex 
unitate compoſita. Et nota quod 
triplex eſt numerus ſc. numerus 
digitus, numerus articulus, nume- 
rus compoſitus. Numerus digitus 
eſt omnis numerus infra decem, 
ut unus, duo, tres. Numerus 

22 $5 articulus 
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articulus eſt decuplus ſui digiti, vel 
numerus articulus et omnis nume- 
rus qui poteſt dividi in decem 
partes æquales ita quod nihil fit 
reſiduum, ut decem, viginti. Nu- 
merus compoſitus eſt qui compo- 
nitur ex digito & articulo, ut un- 
decim, duodecim, &c.“ 

„In the ſame library I lately 
diſcovered a' more antient date than 
that in Bacon's Calendar, viz. in 
& Tractatu de Sphera per Ro- 
bertum Lincoln (Groſthed), ſcript. 
anno 1283.” That this was not 
the date of compoſing the tract, 
but of the time of writing this 
copy, is plain, becauſe the author 
died 30 vears before, viz. 1253 
(Matth. Paris ad an.); and it is 
written in a hand evidently of that 


time. | ; 
6 To this great reſtorer of learn- 
ing Robert Groſthed, biſhop of 


Lincoln (whoſe life, begun by Dr. 
Knight, muſt have been very at- 
ceptable had he finiſhed it), we, 
of this nation principally owe, I 


apprehend, our knowledge of the 


cyphers or preſent figures. The 
authority I have for this no- 
tion has, to my great ſurprize, 
been hitherto overlooked, though 
very remarkable, and equally clear. 
It is in the continuation of Mat- 
thew Paris“ Hiſtoria ad an. 1251. 

p. 1112, edit. Parkeri, where he 
ives an account of the death of 
John Baſingſtoke, archdeacon of 
Leiceſter. Hic Magiſter Johan- 
nes figuras Græcorum numerales 
& earum notitiam & ſignificationes 
in Angliam portavit & familiaribus 
ſuis declaravit, per quas figuras 
etiam litere trepreſentatur. De 
quibus figuris hoc maxime admi- 
randum quod unicà figurd quilibet 
numerus repreſentatur, quod non 
ſt in Latino, vel in Algariſmo.” 
How long his return from Athens 
way before his death we are not in- 

: 2 | 


whoever was the continuator of 


wonder; for if we will not wit 


might, without impropriety, cal 
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formed: but as to the teſtament of 
the twelve patriarchs, which Jon 
firſt mentioned to biſhop Groſt. 
hed, Matthew Paris tells us, p. 8:9, I” 
the biſhop tranſlated it into Latin il” 
in the year 1241; and ſuppoſing WW*; 


he ſent to Greece for them, as 
ſoon as he received information of bo 
them, and, allowing two or three WI” 
years for that buſineſs, we may 4 
ſcppoſe John Baſingſtoke's return WM 
from Athens was between 123; © 
and 1240. o 
% There have been no ſpeci.” 
mens produced of them * a 


undoubted before that time. Mat- 


thew Paris himſelf knew them not, " 
if we may credit the manuſcript in * 


his hand in the king's library, in 
which the dates are all in Roman” 
letters. ja 

Johannes de Sacro Boſco, Pre- 
facius Judæus, whoſe tables, wrote 
in 1308, are in the king's library, 
and Roger Bacon, who all uſed the 
figures, lived and wrote till after 
the time above aſſigned for the in. 
troduction of them. 

„That Thomas Rifhanger, or 


Matthew Paris's hiſtory, ſhovid 
call them figuras Græcorum, is no 


Huetius, or before him Petrus Da- 
ſypodius, profeſſor of mathematics 
at Straſburg, ſuppoſe them to be 
derived from the lefſer Greck let. 
ters; yet, as the introduction 0 
them to us was from Greece, be 


them Græcorum figuras, even 
we muſt ſuppoſe them original) 
invented among the Indians, whole 
country, arts, and ſciences, we! 
ſo little known in this part of the 
world. 

« There ſeems not from an) 
ſpecimens to be found in books 
(and in books they were doubtlels 
firſt uſed) any reaſon to n 
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te introduction of them into Eng- 
aud higher. Dr. Wallis does in- 
led ta Kit for granted, that from 
te time of Ger who he ima- 
ines learned them at Seville, many 
of our countrymen learned them 
fom the fame ſchool, and conſtantly 
made uſe of them, as Daniel 
Merlac, and William de Conchis, 
a Shelley. I have had opportuni- 
tes of conſulting two manuſcripts 
o the works of the latter, and find 
w inſtance of any cypher or figure. 
There is the greateſt probability they 
rere not known or made uſe of in 
the ſchool of Seville, even ſo low 
x the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, for in the king's library is a 
ct, intituled,* Introductorius Hiſ- 
nalenſis, which includes the ele- 
nents of aſtronomy, as taught in 
the ſchool of Seville, wrote in that 
century ; in which all the tables 
we conſtantly expreſſed in Roman 
ettets, which it is ſcarcely probable 
would have been uſed, had the 
more eaſy compendious method of 
cyphers been known to them. | 
Another particular may be 
mentioned as not quite foreign to 


— 


the ſubject, that in the Tower of 
London I ſaw, by the favour of my 
honoured friend George Holmes, 
eſq. two letters from Altonſus 
king of Spain, to our Edward the 
Firſt, 


Ly 


written on paper (the oldeſt - 


ſpecimen of paper now 
remaining), in which the dates are 
expreſſed thus: Mecelxxr1, 
Ccelexvin, which are corroborat- 
ing circumftances that the figures 
were not then in uſe in that king- 
dom. 
The pleaſure of collecting and 
connecting them, with obſe 
and our free thoughts of them, is ſo 
amuſing as often leads ns into 
treſpaſhng on the patience of thoſe 
we addreſs them to. This, I have 
reaſon to fear, is my cafe at prefent. 
If there is any thing in theſe papers 
nnobſerved before, or put in a new 
light, which can atone for the 
length of them, it is the utmoſt that 
can be hoped for, by | 
My lord, 


Your lordſhip's moſt obliged, 
humble fervant, 


Gore Nox ru.“ 


6— 


g 


ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT MODE of FORTIFICATION in 
SCOTLAND, by Ronkxr Ripper, Eq, F. A- 8. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


"rTOUHERE is not, perhaps, in 
the hiitory of man, a more 
certain criterion for aſcertainin 
tis different gradations, from his 
primeval ſtate of rudeneſs and fe- 
city to the high poliſh of his mo- 
fern refinement, than a minute at- 


tention to the different modes of 
fortification made uſe of by him, 
fom his age of primitive rudeneſs 


to that period when he attains ele- 
po in his manners, and a taſte 
or the fine arts. hong 
% In Scotland, the moſt anci 

remains of fortifications now to be 
traced conſiſt of an area, ſurround- 
ed by a ſtrong rampart formed of 
earth and ſtones, and generally 
ſituated upon the top of a mouny 
tain, where the harbarous inhabi- 
tant 
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_ rants ſheltered their cattle ; and in 
huts or wigwams lodged themſelves 
and their corn, perhaps in a ſimilar 
manner as the wretched inhabitants 
of New Holland do at preſent. At 
this period, their arms ſeemed to 
have conſiſted of ſpears and arrows, 
headed with barbed flints and ſtone 
battle axes, ſeveral of which have 
been found in ſepulchral tumuli or 
Eairns. | 
Upon the Nollach hill, on 
the _ - 8 the re- 
mains of a fortreſs, anſwering this 
deſcription, ſtill exiſt. 2 
+ I ſhall ſay nothing of Mr. 
Williams's vitrified . farts, having 
great doubts whether they are not 
the effects of volcanoes, but ſhall 
x — on to what I conceive to have 
n the firſt improvement upon 
the mode of fortification already de- 


ſcribed, which are theſe -conical - 


towers, accurately deſcribed, firſt by 
Mr. Gordon, and afterwards by 
Mr. Pennant, They muſt have 
required more art, and affarded a 
more comfortable ſhelter, than the 
tops of hills fimply encloſed with a 
n rampart. | 
In Glembeg are ſtill to be ſeen 
ſeveral of theſe venerable ruins : as 
alſo in Skye; but the largeſt, and 
by far the moſt perfect, is ſituated in 
Lord Rae's country, and is called 
Dun Dornadilla. This building is 
near fifty yards in circumference, 
and its inner area twenty-ſeven feet 
diameter. On the outſide, the wall 
t like a line, but the inner 
wall is perfectly perpendicular; in 
the heart of which, are the three 
diſtinct tires of apartments, commu- 
nicating with each other by rude 
flights of ſteps. Theſe apartments 
are lighted by apertures, which look 
into - circular court. The door 
or entrance from without is placed 
about ſix feet above the baſe of the 
building. What had been the 


height of this tower when entire 
it is impoſſible now to ſay, but its 
reſent remains are about thirty. 
eet high, and built of ſtones entire. 
ly without mortar, which are regy. 
larly - formed into - what —— 
call courſe and gage. Tradition 
aſcribes the building of this tower 


to Dornadilla, king of Scotland, who, 


According to Lefly, was a great 
hunter, firſt eſtabliſhed the laws of 
the chace, reigned twenty-eight 
2 and died in peace with all 
is neighbours, two hundred and 
thirty-three years before the chriſtian 
Xra. 


« Iam much in doubt whether the 
uſe of iron was known in Scotland 
before the arrival of the Romans, 
The introduction of this moſt uſe. 
ful of all metals muſt have made a 
very great change in the buildings, 
arms, and other implements of the 
Scots : and it is highly probable, 
that ſquare towers, built with ce- 
ment, {ucceeded the conical ones. 
The moſt ancient of theſe are ge. 
nerally to be met with on project- 
ing cliffs overhanging the fea, per- 
haps intended to repel the invaſions, 
firſt of the Romans, and afterwards 
of the ſavage and barbarous inhabi- 
tants of Denmark and Norway. 

„ Oldwick caſtle upon the coal 
of Cathneſs is perhaps one of the 
oldeſt ſquare towers in Scotland. 
It ſeems to be but a ſmall improve- 
ment upon the conical ones before 
mentioned ; and is built of ſtone 
and lime. The walls, which are 
enormouſly thick, contain ſmall 
chambers, with narrow ſtairs of 
communication' between the lower 
and upper apartments, which ate 
lighted by windows looking inte 
the ſquare area, or middle of the tou. 
er. Some ſmall apertures are to be 
ſeen high up, upon / the outſide wall 
probably intended to watch tit 
motions of an enemy. * 
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«An »wvement in the con- 
ſructimꝑ of ſquare towers next took 
place, which was covering in the in- 
ner area with a ſtrong roof of ſtone 
nuked ; and this kind of building, 
was called 'in Scotland a —. 
and in England, a keep or dun- 
geon. Many ancient towers of this 
kind ſtill remain in Scotland,” ſuch 
u, Dunſtafnage in Argyle, Dunno- 
yin Lorn, Rothſay in Bute, Clagg 
na, DunveganinSkye, and many 
others too tedious to mention. Se- 
reral of theſe very ancient towers 
vere built upon an iſland in a deep 


lough, ſuch as Elanſtalker in Loch- 


the BW lone, Kilchurn in Lochaw, the caſ- 
and WY tle of Rive in Galloway, Lochma- 
ans. ben in Annadale, Cloſeburn in 
vſe- Nithiſdale, and many others. 
le a It is highly probable the Cale- 
"gs, donians learned from the Romans 
the the art of conſtructing vaulted 
ble, Wl chambers; which improvement 
ce · ¶ muſt have made a wonderful change 
nes. in the comfort as well as ſtability of 
ge their ſtrengths and fortreſſes. d 
ect. it is probable the caſtle of Dunſtaf- 
per · nage was the firſt that underwent this 
ons, material alteration of having a tower 
ards BN duilt, the middle area of which was 
abl- covered with arches of ſtone. This 
place is ſuppoſed to have been the 
oal teſidence of the Scottiſh kings, from 
the the period that Dun Doruadilia was 
and. deſerted by them, until the capture 
ve · ¶ of Scone from the Picts, which then 
fore e their favouxite re ſidence. 
one « As the improvements in the 
at ut of war, from time to time, called 
mal for additional modes of defence, we 
of find the original tower or peel was 
wer i aided by ſtrong walls, flanked with 
ale maſſy towers, the gates of which 
inte i vere ſecured by the portcullis. 
ons barnakin or outer ballium was 
0 be a added, which was ſurrounded 
yall a ſtrong rampart and wet ditch.” 
the this kind were the caſtles of 
* Down, Borthwick, Hume, and many 
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others. And this was all that was 
neceſſary before the general uſe of 
heavy battering artillery. 

Before James VI. ſucceeded to 
the crown of England, the ſituation 
of Scotland was ſuch, as rendered 
it neceſſary for every baron there to 
have his reſidence more or leſs for- 
tified, according to his power and 
conſequence in the country, or ac- 
cording as his caſtle was ſituated, 
If it food near Edinburgh or Stir- 
ling, where the inhabitants were 
more poliſhed in their manners, 
and overawed by the neighbouring 
ſeat of government, all that was ne- 
ceſſary in ſuch a ſituation was a for- 
talice capable of reſiſting the curſory 
attacks of robbers and thieves, who, 
ſo near the royal authority, never 
dared ſtop to make a regular inveſt. 
ment, but only fx d by ſurpriſe, 
and if repulſed, inſtantly fled. 
The houſes Niddry, Melville, 
Allva, and many others fell under 
this deſcription. But when the 
ſeat of a baron was more remote 
from the royal protection, as in the 
ſhires of Perth, Roſs, or Cathneſa, 
then it was neceſſary in addition to 
the ancient peel, to call the aids of 
outer walls, turrets with a rampart 
and wet ditch, to enable the owner 
to refiſt the formidable attack of a 
powerful adverſary. 

The hiftory of Scotland, ſo 
late as the reign of James VI. af- 
fords a number of melancholy in- 
ſtances of inveterate feuds that rag- 
ed with unrelenting fury among the 
great lords and leſſer barons of that 
period; and every mode of fortifi- 
cation then in uſe proved often of 
little avail in defending the caſtle 
againſt the ſtorm or blockade of the 
enraged and relentleſs foe. Of this 
kind were the caſtles of Duffus in 
Moray, Dunrobin in Sutherland, 
Dunotter in the Mearns, and a great 
many others. | 

But 


1774] 
« But the happy period is now 

arrived, when internal fortification 

againſt the domeſtic foe is of no 
e. The nobles and barons of 


the land have deferted their ſtrong 
caſtles for the more re- 


and 
— houſes of the eigh- 


— — 
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teenth century, and the ancient and 
venerable remains of the great inſe. 
curity of former times are now faſt 
falling to decay, and ſhortly ſcarce 
a trace will be left, but in hiſtory, of 
their former exiſtence.” 


* 


— — 
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An ENQUIRY into the ORIGIN of the NAME of the SCOTTISH 
NATION, by Sir JAMES POULIS, of COLINTON, Bazoxer, 


| {From the Tranſactions of the Scots Antiquary Society.] 


« T know not from what odd pro- 
I penſity, in the compoſition of 
human nature, ariſes a defire in 
mankind to carry the account of 
their nation or family into as remote 
antiquity as they can. Some per- 
ſon, poſſeſſed of this unaccountable 
paſſion, has endeavoured to deduce 
the origin of the Scots from an 
Egyptian princeſs, foſter mother to 
the Hebrew legiſlator. As I know 
no other authority for this ſtory 
than a fond deſire of the inventor 
to impoſe it for truth, I ſhall paſs 
It over, and let it remain as I found 
it. Some chuſe to derive the name 
of Scot from Sceot, an old word 
that ſignifies a ſhield, and from 
whence 8 comes the Latin 
word Scutum. So they ſuppoſe the 
ple were called Scots, quaſi 
cutati. Had the Scots been the 
only Scutati, this might very proba- 
bly have been the reaſon for others to 
ive, and them to aſſume that name. 
ut when the name of Scot firit 
revailed, all nations uſed ſhields ; 
To that no probable reaſon can be 
aſſigned why that name ſhould be 
affixed to any one people, from a 
cuſtom that was common to all. 
Some other accounts are given of 
the origin of this name, which are 
all ſo evidently ill founded, that it is 


from hiſtory, and adds, as his 


had been the reaſon of calling them 


* 


needleſs to refute them. But the 
conjectures of the author of the Hil- 
tory of Manchelter ſeem to require 
a more icular confideration, as 
he has inveſtigated Britiſh antiqui- 
ties with greawacuteneſs and ability, 
and has marked out, in part, why the 
Scots were called by that name. 
His account, in ſhort, is this: 
"Te Helge expelled from ſe- 
veral parts of England the former 
inhabitants, who fled to Ireland, 
and took poſſeſſion of the ſea-coalts. 
The Belgz, purſuing them thither, 
compelled them to leave the ſea- 
coa'ls and ſeek for refuge among 
the lakes and foreſis in the internal 
parts of this iſland. So far he copies 


own conjecture, that the fugitives, 
thus twice reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſhifting their place of reſidence, 
were upon that account called 
Scuit, which we now write and pro- 
nounce Scot, - This word ſignifies 
wanderers ; and Mr. Whitaker ſup- 
poſes that the Belg gave them tht! 
name by way of inſult ; but if this 


wanderers, that title, or epithet, was 
equally as applicable to the Belga 
themſelves, who had wande 

every foot as far as the others; con- 
ſequently that name could have 


been 


en no proper mark of diſlinftion, 
des, as we know from hiitory 
ut a body of Germans had very 
rly got poſſeſſion ofa conſiderable 
art of Belgia, it is very probable 
in the Belge, who invaded Eng- 
ud, were not of Celtic, but Teu- 
ic origin. In this caſe, they 
wid never have given the appella- 
jan of Scuit, to the people whom 
ey had driven away, as there is no 
julect of the 2 language in 
ich that word denotes a wanderer. 
The Teutonic word that comes 
tell it, denotes ſwiftneſs. If any 
on ſhould alledge that the Bel 

we that name to the others for 
ming away, ſtill the name could 


ire Wet have been a proper diſtinction, 
ce, for any thing we can perceive, 
111- e Belgz ran as faſt, and as far af- 


them. Mr. Whitaker indeed 

zintains that theſe invading Bel 

tre Celts, becauſe he finds that the 
of the rivers and mountains 

their Engliſh territories were all 


vers and mountains generally re- 


alls. Win the names impoſed by the firſt 
— ſeſſors. New incomers give new 
ea- 


kmes only to towns, villages, ca- 
ong Nas, and ſuch other things as are of 


rnal tir own making, In conſequence 

pies üs way of arguing on this point, 
bis Bi: would follow that the Saxons and 

ves, ermans, who afterwards became 

ty Neagers of thoſe territories, were alſo 

* cls, becauſe they alſo continued 
e 


d call rivers and mountains by the 
d Celtic names, and by which 
bey are known at this day. 
at, whatever theſe Belge may 
ve been, there does not appear in 
ur, Whitaker's account of the mat- 
, any ſufficient reaſon why the 
ume of Scuit, that is, wanderers, 


1g Would be given to the Irifh, and 
ered he by that name they were certain- 
on? once called. Now, let us confi- 
= & his account of the manner in 
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dic; but he did not reflect that- 


(175) 
which he ſuppoſes the name of Scuit 
to have been transferred tothe peo. 
ple by whom this very ancient title 
has been preſerved and continued. 

« Taking the poems of Offian as 
his principal guide, he gives us the 
following relation : the king of the 
Creones, who poſſeſſed the north- 
weſt part of Caledonia, placed one 
of his family on the throne of Ire. 
land: the reigning famitfi of the 
Creones becoming extin& by the 
death, of Ofhan, was ſucceeded by 
an Iriſh prince, of a collateral 
branch. This prince, as Mr. Whit. 
aker ſuppoſes, gave to his new ſub- 


jects the name of Scuit, which he 


had brought with him from his fa- 
ther's kingdom. : 
« But, before we can adopt this 
opinion as an undeniable truth, we 
muſt firſt _ the liberty to examine 
its probability, by comparing it 
wh ſimilar 445-4 Willians of 
Naſſaw, a Dutchman, became king 
of Britain, but the people did not 
acquire the name of Naſſawians, or 
Dutchmen ; George of Hanover, a 
German, became king of Britain, 
yet its name was neither changed to 
Hanover nor Germany ; Philip, a 
Frenchman, became king of all the 
Spains, yet Spain on that account 
was not called New France. I 
will even venture to ſay, that if 
Philip had attempted to change the 


word Spain for that of France, the 


whole body of the Spaniſh nation 


would probably have oppoſed him, 
more ſucceſsfully than the various 
powers of Europe, that were allied 
againſt his ſucceſſion, By parity of 
reaſon, the Iriſh prince, who be- 
came king of the Creones, would find 
himſelf under the abſolute neceflity 
of doing as William, George, and 
Philip afterwards did, that is, of tak- 
ing his title from the people over 
whom he reigned, not from the peo- 
ple among whom he was born. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be alledged that the 
Iriſh prince brought with him fo 

owerful a colony of Scuit, that the 
name inſenſibly became common to 
the whole nation. But in this caſe, 
where could he have ſettled them, 
or wherewith could he have fed 
them ? The more fertile parts of 
Caledonia, that could well receive 
an increaſe of the number of inha- 
bitants, were an acquiſition made 
to Scotland long after his days. 
Thenorth-weſt part of our country, 
which conſtituted the whole of his 
kingdom, is mountainous and un- 
fertile. Nor can we ſuppoſe that 
the Creones of thoſe days would 
have been more willing to have gi- 
ven up their herds and mountains 
to their new gueſts, than our fathers 
would have 
over their eſtates to William's Dutch- 
men, or George's Hanoverians. 
The kingdom of Scotland too was 
elective till towards the end of the 
tenth century, with this only reſ- 
triction, that the electors were oblig- 
ed to chuſe one of the royal fa- 
mily. Now, as this foreign prince 
was called to reign in another 
Iſland, where his beſt title to the 
crown aroſe from the good will of 
his conſtituents, we can - ſcarcely 
ſuppoſe that he would have attempt- 
ed a meaſure, in which, conſidering 
the force of national prejudices, he 
mult have been oppoſed by the un- 
animous voice of bl. ſubjects. An 
idle meaſure too, from the ſucceſs 
of. which he could have reaped no 
advantage, but from its failure he 
might have felt the worſt of conſe. 
quences, 

« Having, as appears to me, ſuf. 
ficiently proved that the reaſons a- 
bove aſſigned for giving the name 
of Scuit to one people and transfer- 
ring it to another are inſufficient, I 
will venture to _— my own con- 
jectures, and hope to give as con- 

O ; 


en to have delivered 


ox of the NAux of the Scorrien Natton, 


vincing proofs of their probability 
as the nature of the ſubje& can ad 
mit, | 
Mankind was early divided into 
two dictinct profeſſions, one that 
lived by agriculture, and the other 
that truſted for ſubſiſtence to hunt- 
. the increaſe of their cattle, 
The firſt would naturally, and al. 
moſt neceſſarily, ſettle upon the 
« where they had cleared away 
e woods, and drained the marſhes; 
the other ranged from place to place, 
as freſh paſture ſprung up, or ney 
e was ſtarted, Theſe laſt were 
in reality Scuit, or wanderers, and 
received that appellation. The co- 
incidence of the language and the 
manners, where the cuſtoms of the 
people are expreſſed in the idea con- 
veyed by the word, ſeems to be 2 
E of its propriety ſimilar to our 
owing the its of our friends 
by their having a ſtriking reſem- 
blance of the originals. As the 
Celtic language once extended over 
an immenſe tract, I have not the 
leaſt doubt that this was the true 
origin of the name of the people 
whom the Greeks called Txvba. 
Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt 
domes ; the oppoſition of the way of 
living of thoſe people to that of the 
Romans was "4 friking, that the 
poet has here expreſſed, and indeed, 
without knowing it, has properly 
tranſlated the word Scuit by Yage:: 
And, if an old Scot was to tranſlate 
the Yagas Domos of Horace, he 
would call them Tigh-Scuit, which 
in modern Engliſh means Scottiſh 
houſes. Though the Greeks, ac- 
cording to their conſtant manner, 
turned the word to ſuit the idiom of 
their own language, the Zxubas were 
in reality the Scuit, behind the Fa- 
Ins Moeotis, and the Scuit in Ire- 
land and Caledonia were the Lala in 
this other remote corner of the then 
known world, Accordingly, wA 
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few fragments of their poems that 
have reached us, we find thequent 
mention of, and allufion to hunt- 
ing, and herds of cattle, without the 
leaſt mention of agriculture ; a 
ſtrong proof of the agreement of 
manners between the Scuit and 
Ear, This appellation may ſeem 
to us a term of reproach, but to 
—— habituated to this way of 
ife, it would appear an honourable 
diſtinction. They would even look 
with contempt on the inhabitants of 
cities, as many of the Tartars and 
Arabs do at this day ; and, in com- 


paring the oppoſite manners of liv. 


ing, they would ſay moſt ſincerely, 
and more from the heart than Ho- 
nace did, quanto melius Scythae. Even 
at this hour, it is the Cuſtom in the 
mountains of Scotland, and in 
ſome parts of Ireland, that people 
in ſummer remove to feed their cat- 
' tle on the hills, dwelling, during 
that ſeaſon, in huts, called ſheelings 
among us, and in winter retire to 
their warmer habltations in the val- 
les. So the Iriſh prince, when he 
came to Caledonia, found his peo- 
ple were Scuit, and he left them 
dcuit. Nor is it hard to find the 
reaſons for the name's being loſt in 
the one country, while it flouriſhed 
and ſpread wider in the other. The 
Firbolgs, the Faolans, the Tuathals 
and others, had conquered and peo- 
pled the greateſt of Ireland, ſo 
that the original Scuit were reduced 
to ſmall numbers, and narrow 
dounds. The different invaders b 

degrees forgot their former ail. 
inctions, till at laſt the cuſtom pre- 
vailed of the whole being denomi- 
nated from the iſland they inhabit- 
e, On the contrary, the aſperity 


of their mountains defended the 


Caledonian Scuit from foreign 

ums, ſo that there was no reaſon 
for changing their former name. 
Their king, Kenneth Macalpin, 
1792, 


crown, the cuſtom'prevailed to call 


all his dominions by his former 


title. | 

„That the Romans mention not 
the Scoti at their firſt acquaintance 
with Britain, is no reaſon to con- 
clude that there was no ſuch people 


in it. They at that time knew Ht- 
tle of the iſland; and their own * 


hiſtorians tell us, that they were un- 
certain whether it was an ifland or 
not till the days of TI Be- 
ſides, the Romans deſpiſed every 
language but their own. Rome 
had ſtood ſome hundreds of years 
before they would condeſcend even 


to learn Greek. Thus they could 


have but a very imperfe&t knows 
ledge of all the diſtinctions N 
a people with whom they had ſo 
ſhort an acquaintance, as they had 
with thoſe of the North of Scotland. 
Were I to mark out the time when 


the Romans came at length to learn 


the name of Scoti, Iwould conclude 
that it was when their chains were 
ſo faſt tiveted on the Britons, that 


theſe unhappy iflanders found 
themſelves under, what would be 


to them, a very diſagreeable neceſ- 
ſity, of learning the language of 


their oppreſſors; when thoſe polite - 


and humane conquerors had ſcourg- 


ed the mothers, and raviſhed the 


daughters. 

„ Mr. Whitaker attempts to 
ſupport the truth of his ſuppoſitions, 
from the name of ny Aeon and 


from our calling the language Erſe. 


But theſe two words require only 


to be. explained in order to ſhew 
that they give no ſupport to his hy- 


otheſis. As all the original inha- 
itants of Britain » ere Gatl, Argyle 
was, naturally diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Jar-gatl; that is, 
Weſtern, Gatls, being ſituated in 
the moſt weſtern diviſion of that 
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having, by a long'and bloody war; a 
made good his claim to the Pictiſſi 
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of Britain, and indeed in 
the moſt weſterly part of the whole 
iſland, except the narrow promon- 
tory of the Land's End in Cornwall. 
If we call the language Erſe, it is 
becauſe in the lowlands of Scotland 
we uſe* the Anglo-Saxon dialect, 
which began among us from the 
multitudes of the Engliſh Saxons, 
who found a refuge in North Bri- 
tain from the laſh of the Norman 
tyranny, and we uſe the word that 
was in uſe among them who had been 
more acquainted with the Iriſh, 

& As to the two paſſages that 
Mr. Whitaker has quoted from 
Claudian, they are ſcarcely worth 
animadverſion; as they contri- 
' bute nothing either to his purpoſe 
or mine, whether the Scoti men- 
tioned by the poet, were the Scoti of 
Hibernia or Caledonia. But perhaps, 
after having been ſo long wandering 
with our anceſtors, it may not be 
diſagreeable to find ſome flowers 
from the claſſics ſcattered in the de- 
ſert. I will, with a truly chriſtian 
ſpirit, pardon the poet who treſpaſ- 
ſed againſt us by ſinging a ſong of 
triumph over our country, and, re- 
turning good for evil, I will clear 
his words from the falſe interpreta- 
tions that have been put upon them, 
and ſhew that he knew very well 
how to expreſs his own meaning, to 
all but ſuch as were determined to 
miſunderſtand him. | 5 
The firſt paſſage I ſhall take no- 
tice of is, 


*Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 
| ' 


Where ſhall we find the Ro- 
man hiſtorian wha ſays his country- 
men ever invaded Ireland? Yer 
ſuch an invaſion is abſolutely neceſ- 
| to make any ſenſe of this line, 
to thoſe who think thoſe Scoti were 

 Hibernians,. For the poet here 
places before our eyes the goddeſs or 
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nymph lerne as preſent on the ſpot 
and weeping over the heaps of her 
ſlaughtered friends, who lay before 
her. For it is well known that theſe 
local Genii very rarely, if ever, 
travelled out of their own country ; 
So we muſt look for this Ierne ſome. 
where elſe. If any one ſhould ſuf. 
pect that I am biaſſed by national 
vanity to affirm that this was a pic- 
ture of the diſmal fate of my own 
countrymen, he is certainly little 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
human heart. I cannot think it an 
honour to any nation to be defeat- 
ed: and, even at the diſtance of 1400 
years, I feel the natural partiality 
of my country ſuggeſting a wiſh, 
that theſe cumuli had been cumuli 
of Romans, or of any other people, 
rather than of Caledonian Scots. 
But however unwilling, the love of 
truth, and the honour of the poet, 
whom I am defending from miſre- 
2 compel me to ac- 
knowledge, that the Ierne he men- 
tions is the river known by the 
name of the water Erne, in Strath- 
Erne. The poet ſeems to have 
been well acquainted with the map 
of the country, fince he does not 
at random mention any river in 
Scotland, where there are {ome others 
_ conſiderable, but with a parti. 
cular propriety, points out to Us 
the 45 of 2 which the Ro- 
mans could meet with in the fir 
day's march beyond their own walls, 
and which it was neceſſary for them 
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to paſs to enable them to cm fo 
their hoſtilities farther north; an It 
which, on that account, would thi 
be ſtrongly defended by the al {no 
ſembled Caledonians. I am ſom ver 
they had ſo ill ſucceſs in their u 5» 
tempts to defend their country from Wn Va: 
ſo powerful invaders. I know ! der 
will be alledged, that Strath-Erne i Vi 
but a very ſmall part of Scotland; bou 


but it has been already ſhown = 
4 
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n of t importance in that 
— =o, it is quite _—_— 
to to name a or the 
obcle. This is a Lo ſo well 
known, even to ſchool-boys, that 
it would be trifling to produce par- 
ticular examples, A a+ og a 
profound, and acute diſſertator, 


might ſay, on occaſion, * I have left 


England, and am going to Italy ;* a 
poet would perhaps expreſs himſelf 
in ſome ſuch way as this, 


« Farewel to Thames, all hail to Ty- 
ber's ſtream.” > 


« There is an epithet in the line 
I have been treating of, that point- 
edly ſhows Ireland not to have been 
intended here by the word Ierne. I 
dare ſay nobody will deny this 
propoſition, that Claudian either 
did underſtand or did not under- 
ſtand, the ſubject of which he was 
writing. If he underſtood it not, 
his words muſt paſs for nothing ; 
if he did underſtand it, he could ne- 
ver call Ireland Glacialis, fince it is 
certainly the part of Europe, to the 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees, that 
ſuffers leaſt from the ſeverity of froſt. 
Oſſian, whoſe authority is admitted 
by Mr. Whitaker, and who cer- 
tainly viſited it much oftener than 
Claudian, calls it Green - Erin. Seve- 
ral 2 which, when imported 
to Britain, are often cut off by the 
froſt in the gardens of England, 
ae indigenous in Ireland, and 
flouriſh ſpontaneouſly in the foreſts. 
| travelled through more than two- 
thirds of its length in winter. The 
ſnow, which melted as it fell, diſco- 
vered as freſh a verdure as ever I 
aw in England in April: as it 
was then in the middle of Decem- 
der, I ſoon felt how the froſt bit, 
when, after a ſhort paſſage of three 
bours, 1 landed in the iſland of 
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which the Caledonian Ierne makes 
a part, It may even be doubted 
whether the poet did not inſert the 
word Glacialis intentionally, to pre- 
vent that line from being applied to 
Ireland, as the ambiguous word 
Ierne might otherwife have led peo- 
ple into a miſtake. 

„A few words will ſuffice for the 
other paſſage of Claudian: 


* — — Totam cum Scotus Iernem 
_— et infeſto ſpumavit remige Te- 
ys. * 


«The poet could not have told 
us more diſtinctly that the Caledo- 
nians had ſtirred up all Ireland, who 
came to afliſt them with ſo nume- 
rous an army, that it took a multi- 
tude of curachs to carry them. Who 
could underſtand this otherwiſe ? 
could any man doubt my meaning, 
if I ſhould fay, that North America 
has ſtirred up France and Spain, 
who now ſend their fleets to the 
Britiſh Channel? In the lines quot- 
ed, the Scotus and the Ierne are as 
oppolite, and as diſtinct from one 
another, as America is from France 
and Spain in the proſe. 

Having been obliged, in this 
diſquiſition, to overthrow an opi- 
nion that had a powerful ſupporter, 
it has run out to a greater length 
than I expeCted ; yet as the doubt 
about the ancient name of the Scots 
has ariſen from the filence of the 
Latin writers of a certain period, I 
cannot help remarking, that there is 
ſomething very unaccountable in 
the names that one nation gives to 


another; of which I will trouble 


you only with a few ſtriking exam- 
plets though I could make out along 

iſt of them. 
« Egypt and Nile are words un- 


known tothe 1 


„% The word Craccut was ſcarce- 
ly known to the Greeks, | 
4 M 2 ö 66 The 
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[180} Cxxxuovtrxs for 
&« The Merlachi, ſubject to an 

Italian flate, knew not the word 

Italian. * 

« The people whom we call 
Dutch, know not themſelves by that 
name. 7 
The nation whom we call Ho- 
' hemians, acknowledge not that 
name. £3 

« I purpoſely leave out ſome of the 
true names of nations, as it more 
-evidently ſhows how people may be 
eaſily miſled, and miſguided in that 
point. But there are other in- 
ſtances more immediately to the 
preſent purpoſe. Few Engliſh- 
men know that the true name of 
the Welſh is Cymri; thouſands of 
the Cymri never heard of the Eng- 
liſh, though living under the ſame 

overnment, and ruled by the ſame 
laws. We need therefore be the 
leſs ſurpriſed if Latin authors have 
led-us into miſtakes and ambigui- 
ties, by not mark ing diſtinctly the 
proper appellations of the different 


Brarme thoſe 3 


people of the Britiſh Illes, ſince 
every nation of Europe falls into 
fmilar blunders every day. 

« 1/, Mr. Whitaker ſeems to me 
to be miſtaken when he calls the 
Caledonian Scots by the name of 
Creones; but I choſe to uſe the ſame 
name he gave them, that the queſ. 
tion might not be perplexed by a 
geographical diſcuſſion. 

« 24, Pol moi is Gaelic for the miry 
place in the plains ; or, if we take it 
in another way, pol moi t- is, the mi. 
ry place of the watery plain. Thoſe 
who have read the account of the 
manner in which that palus meoti; 
is formed, may judge whether there 
does not appear ſome connection ot 
the language of the Gaelic with 
that of the Scythians. 

34d, The affecting ſtory of the 
afflicted, but heroic queen, who 
was forced, by the oppreſſion of 
the Romans, to take up arms againſt 
them, 1s ſo well known, that it 
would be needleſs to repeat it here,” 
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The: CEREMONIES for HEALING thoſe who were DISEASED 
with the KING's EVIL, uſed in the Time of HENRY VII. 


[From the LI NAA Mouszu, 


comprizing ſcarce and curious 


Tracts, &c.] 


Finſt, the king, kneeling, fall ſay. 
« N the name of the Father, 

and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt. . Amen. 


And as ſoon as he hath ſaid that, le 


Hhall ſay, 

__ Give the bleſſing. FOI 
The chaplain Fneeling before the king, 
and having a ftole about his neck, 

Hall anſwer and ſay; 

The Lord be in your heart, an 
in your lips, to confeſs. all your 
. cas, + In the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Amen. 

Or el/e he ſhall ſay, 5 
„ Chriſt hear us. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and ot 
the Holy Ghoſt. | Amen. 

Then by and ly the king ſhall ſa, 
I eonfeſs to God, to the bieiſed 
virgin Mary, to all ſaints, and to 
you, that I have finned in thought, 
word, and deed, through my fault: 
I Pray holy Mary, and all the ſaints 
of God and you, to pray for me. 


7 


Tot 


0U3 


mall be condemned. 


Disxaszn with 


The chaplain all anſwer, and ſay, 

« Almighty God haveMercy u 
you, and pardon you all your 
deliver you from all evil, and con- 
firm you in good, and bring you to 
everlaſting lite, Amen. 

«The almighty and merciful Lord 
grant you abſolution and remiſſion 
of all your ſins, time for true repent- 
ance and amendment of life, with 
the grace and comfort of his holy 
ſpirit. Amen. | 
This done the chaplain Mall ſay, 

The Lord be with you. 

Tie king ſhall anſwer, 

And with thy ſpirit. 

The chaplain, ; 

Part ofthe goſpel according to 
St. Mark | 
Ne king Fall anſwer, 

Glory to thee, O Lord. 

The chaplain reads the goſpel, 

« Laſt he appeared to thoſe ele- 
ven as they fat at the table: and 
he exprobated their incredulity and 
hardneſs of heart, becauſe they did 
not believe them that had ſeen him 
riſen again. And he ſaid. to them: 
going into the whole world, preach 
the goſpel to all creatures. He that 


belie veth and is baptized, ſhall be 


ſaved: but he that believeth not 
And them 
that believe, theſe ſigns ſliall follow: 
in my name ſhall they caſt out de- 
vils, they ſhall ſpeak with new 
tongues. Serpents ſhall they take 
up, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, -it ſhall not hurt them ; they 
ſhall impoſe: hands m_ the ſick, 
and they ſhall be whole. 

Which Iaft clauſe, (They ſhall im- 
poie, c.) the chaplain repeats, as 
long as the king is handling the fick 

perſen. Anil in the time of repeat- 
ing the aforeſaid wordt, ("They 
Mall impoſe, Sc.) the cler I the 
cloſet Hall kneel before the king, 
having the fick prrſon upon the right- 
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hand ; and the fick perſon ſhall like- 
wiſe kneel before the king : and then 
the king ſhall lay his hand upon the 
fore of the fick perſon, This done, 
the chaplain Hall nabe an end of 
the goſzel. 
And ſo our Lord JeſusFafter he 
ſpake-unto them was aſſumpted in- 
to Heaven, and fate on the right 
hand of God. But they going 
forth preached every where; our 
Lord working withal, and confirm- 
ing the word with ſigns which fol- 


lowed. 


While this is reading, the chirurgeon 
Hall lead away the fick perſon from 
the king. And after the Goſpel the 
chaplain fhall ſay, 

The Lord be with you, 

The king ſhall anfever, 

And-with thy ſpirit. 

The chaplain, 3 
The beginning of the goſpel ac- 

cording to St. John. . 

The king, . f 
Glory to thee, O Lord. | 

The chaplain then all ſay this goſpel 

following, 

In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with - God, 
and God was the word, This was 
in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him, and with- 
out him. was made nothing, that 
which was made. In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. 
And the light ſhineth in darkneſs, 
and the darkneſs did not compre- 
hend it. There was a man ſent 
from God, whoſe name was John. 
This man-came for teſtimony : to 
give teftimony of the light, that all 
might believe through him. He 
was not the light, but to give teſ- 
timony of the light. It was the 
true light which lightneth every 
man that cometh into this world. 


Wiick laß clauſe (It was the true 
light, Sc.) ſhall fill be repeated ſo 
: „ 
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long as the king ſtall be croſſing the 
fore of the fick perſon, with an an- 
gel of gold noble, and the fick per- 
ſon to have the fame angel hang d 
about his neck, and to wear it until 
de be full whole. This done, the 
* chirurgeon tall lead away the fick 


| perſon as he did before, and then 


the chaplain ſhall make an end of the 
* goſpel. 

« He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He. came 
into his own, and his own received 
him not. But as many as received 
him, he gave them power to be 
made the ſons of God, to thoſe 
that believe in his name. Who 
not of blood, nor of will of the 
fleſh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God are born. And the word 
was made fleſh, and dwelt in us, 
and. we ſaw the glory of him, glo- 
ry as it were © 
of the Father, full of grace and ve- 


rity. 
T 155 the chaplain ſtall ſay, 

The Lord's name be praiſed, 
The king ſhall anſwer, 

Now and for ever. 

Then ſhall the chaplain ſay this collect 
| following, fraying for the ſict per- 
fon or perſons a 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
The king ſhall anſwer, 
And let my cry come unto thee, 
Ie chaplain, 
Let us pray. 

« Almighty andeverlaſting God, 
the eternal health of them 
that believe ; graciouſly hear. us 
for thy ſervants for whom we 
implore the aid of thy mercy, that 
their health being reſtored to them, 
they may give thee thanks in thy 
church, through Chriſt our hag 


Amen,” 


the only begotten 


Cxxxuovtzs for ume, ke. 


This prayer ing is to be ſaid ſc- 
42xet/y, the fick perſons be de- 
Parted from the king, at his pleaſure, 


% Almighty God, Ruler and 
Lord, by whoſe goodneſs the 
blind ſee, the deaf hear, the dumb 
ſpeak, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleanſed, and all fick ons are 
healed of their infirmities: B 
whom alſo alone the gift of heal- 
ing is given to mankind, and ſo 
-_ a grace, thorough thine un- 
peakable goodneſs toward this 
realm, is granted unto the kings 
thereof, that by the ſole impoſition 
of their hands a moſt grievous and 
filthy diſeaſe ſhould be cured : 
Mercifully grant that we may give 
thee thanks therefore, and for this 
thy ſingular benefit conferred on 
us, not to ourſelves, but to thy 
name let us daily give glory; and 
let us always ſo exerciſe ourſelves 
in piety, that we may labour not 
only diligently to conſerve, but 
every day more and more to en- 
creaſe thy grace beſtowed upon us : 
And grant, that on whoſe bodies 
ſoever wehave impoſed hands inthy 
name, through this thy vertue work- 
ing in them, and through our mi- 
niſtry, may be reſtored to their for- 
mer health, and being confirmed 
therein, may perpetually with us 
give thanks unto thee the chief 
. and healer of all diſ- 
eaſes; and that hence forwards they 
may ſo lead their lives, as not their 
bodies only from ſickneſs, but their 
ſouls alſo Cam ſin may be perfectly 
urged and cured : Through out 

ord Jeſus Chriſt thy ſon, wbo liv- 
eth and reigneth with thee in the 
unity of the Holy Ghoſt, God 
world without end. Amen,” 
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Farther Communication relative to the CULTIVATION of SILK in 
ENGLAND. In a LeTTer from the Rev. Mr. SwayNne, te 


Mr. Moxs. 
" 


[From the Tenth Volume of the Tz ansacTtons of the Society for 
ENCOURAGEMENT of Ars, MaxuracTuags, and COMMERCE. ] 


* 


4 8 I R, 
6 [ BEG leave to addreſs you 


once more, on the ſubject 

of Hk. worms; not that I have the 
reſult of much additional experience 
in breeding them, to offer you, 
but chiefly to prevent diſcourage- 
ment to the undertaking, which I 
think not unlikely to ariſe, from a 
drcumſtance attending the ſucceſs- 
ful experiment of Mr. Bertezen, of 
which an account is given in the 
Mllth volume of theſe Tranſ- 
actions. It had gone abroad, and, 
| believe, was not diſcountenanced 
by Mr. Bertezen, that he was poſſeſ- 
ſed of a very extraordinary and ſu- 
rior breed of worms, as well as a 
— art of managing them: the 
former he refuſed to im and 
lkewiſe to diſcloſe the latter, The 
„count in the VIIIth volume, 
tat he obtained the five pounds of 
Ik, for which he claimed the So- 
tiety's premium, from twelve thou- 
0 worms, compared with the 
calculations of Miſs Rhodes, in a 
brmer volume, that thirty thouſand 
vould be neceſſary to produce that 
quantity, ſeems to confirm the fact 
K his having a very ſuperior breed 
if worms, And as he has now, I 


preſume, left this country, and ta- 
ken his breed and his fecret with 
him, ſome will be ready to object, 
that, if there be a doubt whether 
ſo ſuperior a breed would have ſuc- 
ceeded in this climate, much leſs 
is there any probability that any in- 
ferior breeds, particularly ſuch very 
inferior ones, it will be taken for 
granted, as we are at preſent in 

ſſeſſion of, will be attended with 
ucceſs. 

© The difference between Miß 
Rhodes's calculation, and the ſtate- 
ment given by Mr. Bertezen's, 
actual produce, is, in appearance, 
amazingly great; but perhaps it 
may be greater in appearance than 
in reality. As filk is ſold by troy 
weight, Mr. Bertezen's pound was 
probably no more than twelve 
ounces. Miſs Rhodes very evidently 


calculated by averdupois weight ; 


had Miſs Rhodes's been adjuſted by 
the former weight, the number of 
cocoons, for five pounds of filk, 
had been twenty-one thouſand ſix 
hundred, Still the difference is 
"ry conſiderable. Mrs. Williams, 
in her letter, (Vol, II. of theſe 
Tranſactions) has mentioned two 
hundred and forty-four cocoons, 
producing nearly an ounce and 2 

M 4 half 
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balf: a calculation, by this rule, 


extended to five pounds troy weight, 


would give fourteen thouſand fix 
hundred and forty. But Miſs Rhodes 
ſuppoſes that Mrs, Williams in- 
cludes the whole of the waſte filk, 
as well as that reeled off. I do not 
ſce any reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
T laſt year bred fewer than one hun- 


dred worms (merely for the ſake 


* 


of experiments, and continuing 
the breed), and ſuffered them all to 
perforate their cocoons. Only fifty 
of theſe could be wound off, which 
was done in the method deſcribed 
in a former letter. The reeled ſilk 
produced from theſe fifty cocoons, 
weighed exactly ane hundred grains: 
if from this we calculate the num- 
ber ſufficient for five pounds troy, 
we ſhall have fifteen thouſand five 


hundred and fifty. As theſe were 


woznd off dry, ſo much of the filk 
could not be taken from them, as 
is generally done when reeled in hot 
water, where oftentimes nearly the 
whole of the filk is reeled. The 
filk which remained on thoſe fifty 
cocoons, after reeling, weighed 
thirty-three grains. Tf we only allow 
half of this weight to be added to 
that reeled off, it will reduce the 
number neceſſary for five pounds, 
to thirteen thouſand four hundred 


and five. Here the difference, 


when compared with Mr. Berte- 
zen's, is not very confiderable. 

„ But it is poſſible that Mr. Ber- 
tezen's ſilk might have been weigh- 
ed by averdupoiſe weight; in which 
caſe I am inclined to think, as the 
round number twelve thouſand is 
given, that he might have calcu- 
lated, without any actual enume- 
ration. according to a rule mention- 
ed in the pamphlet which he pub- 
liſhed on the ſubject of ſilk- worms, 
by allowing one hundred and fifty 
cocoons, of the average vi eighit of 
five grains, to produce one ounce of 
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organzine, which, at ſixteen onn. 
ces to the r- gives exactly 
twelve thouſand for five pounds. 
The paſſage which contains this 
rule, I beg leave to tranſcribe from 
Mr. Bertezen's book. The 
cones,” meaning thoſe which le 
obtained from worms bred in Ene. 
land, the year before he publith. 
ed his account, „ weighed, alter 
the gathering, fix grains each; 
ſome weighed five, and the weakeſt 
four, though the worms were no 
of the firſt claſs, It is eaſy to cal. 
culate, that, in order to have one 
ounce of organzine from ſuch cones, 
one with another, one hundred and 
fifty may be ſuflicient.“ In this n. 
account I do not underſtand the phi 
meaning of the expreſſion, a/:r WiWter 
the gathering. On the firſt read- tin 
ing, it ſhould ſeem to fnean, imme-WWi 
diately after the gathering or col- e 
lecting them from the broom, heath, 0 
or other twigs they were ſpun in ik 
but this cannot be the intention, Wor 
as, in this caſe, with the cryſalids Th 
included, they muſt have weighed ta 
a vaſt deal more; neither can it 
mean after the cryſalids were killed Wo 
and become dry, as, even in this iſt 
caſe, they muſt have weighed con- e 
ſiderably more, ſince the dried cry-Witc 
ſalids, even of the common breed, 
weigh on an average four grains: 
it muſt therefore mean the whole 
ſilk produced by the worm, v3t-WWir, 
out any inſect included in it; and 
if this is the proper interpretation, ſi: 
the weight is very extraordinary in- 
deed. In thoſe cocoons which iſe: 
have examined, the reeling ſilk ba, iſco 
on an average, amounted to about ve 
two grains and a quarter from eich n 
the dried cryfalis has weighed about 
double the reeling filk, and tne 
recling filk has been rather more 
than double the waſte ſilk. t 


Mr. Pullein, in his Effay one 
the Culture of Silk, which 15 by a 
Hy much 


nuch the beſt treatiſe J have met 
vin on the ſubject, and which I 
ure but lately had an opportunity 
of conſulting, tells us, that . three 
thouſand three hundred filk pods, 
vith the cryſalids in them (that is, 
ure or unbaked) n_ about 
welve pounds; theſe twelve pounds 
wil make about ſixteen ounces of 


reled ſilk, beſides about eightonn- 


ch: es of flos.“ This gives of reelin 

«eſt ik to each cocoon two grains — 
not ne third. In a paper containing 
cal-Ha account of the management of 


flk-worms, publiſhed in the Se- 
nes, Wicond Volume of the American Phi- 


and WMblophical Tranſactions, commu- 
this icated to Dr. Morgan of Philadel- 
the ra, from Meſſrs. — and Skin- 
rr, of London, and ſaid to be ob- 
ad- dined from one of the firſt houſes 
me- in Italy, we are told that one hun- 
col- 


ted and fifty ounces of good co- 
toons yield about eleven ounces of 
in: i from five or fix cocoons: if 


ion, deu wind coarſer, ſomething more. 
aids This I calculate to give no more 
; hed Mtn two grains and one twentieth 
n it v each: whereas Mr. Bertezen's 
iedgvorns produced, on an average, 
this grains and one fiftieth, although 
con- e worms, he tells us, were not of 
cry- er firſk claſs. 
eecs, il © I have been told by a perſon 
uns: o faw them, that Mr. Bertezen's 
hole vorms and cocoons were amazingly 
i., and that he even ſhewed one 
and Wtocoon very little inferior in ſize 
tion v common hen's egg. | 
in. © It is not however always the 
ch 1onſequence, that the larger the 
x 1:25, con the more valuable; fince 
D011 It have it from reſpectable autho- 
eich e (the paper juſt mentioned in 
01 fe American Philoſophical Tranſ- 
theßß ions), that the good cocoons are 
more tile which are brought to perfec- 
don ſtrong and little: that the co- 
y 0 dens of the mountains are better 
e boſe of the plain; it is true 
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they are not ſo large as thoſe of the 
plain, but the worm is proportion- 
ably leſs. If therefore this extra- 
ordinary large breed is not to be 
come at, we — ought to be con- 
tented with poſſeſſing, and the 
poſſibility of poſſeſſing, ſuch breeds 
as we know will produce, in this 
country, as large a Jonny of ſilk, 
as is, on an average, produced by 
ſilk- worms in the beſt filk country 
in Europe. There is likewiſe ano- 
ther reflection, from which we may 
draw ſome conſolation, that, the 
larger the worm, the more food 
muſt it proportionably devour. 
With regard to the importation of 
foreign breeds, it is the opinion of 
Mr. Pullein, « that neither animals 
nor plants, when tranſported from 
one climate to another of adifferent 
temperature, are immediately na- 
turalized ; that there is ſome time 
required, and often ſome ſucceſſion 
of generations, before their nerves 
and fibres can adapt themſelves to 
the different influence of the air 
and fun.” The conſequence he 
draws from hence is, that it cannot 
be expected by us, that filk-worms, 
bred from eggs, imported recently 
from Italy or France, can imme- 
diately thrive; thoſe therefore who 


attempt the breeding of filk-worms 


in England, had better raiſe their 
ſtock from eggs, which have, from 
ſome preceding generations, had 
their originals among us. This opi- 
nion, it will be ſau, Mr. Berte- 
zen's very ſucceſsful experiment 
effectually contradicts: but Mr, 
Bertezen's experiment does not 
apply in this caſe, as, if I am not 
miſtaken, he made uſe of artifigial 
heat, 2 
« As an inſtance to confirm the 
above reaſoning of Mr. Pullein, L 
might mention, that the worms pxo- 
duced from thoſe eggs you. was 
Kind enough to favour me with, ob- 
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| tained from Turin, proved much 
more tender and delicate than the 
breed I was before poſſeſſed of ; nor 
was the filk they ſpun, nearly ſo 
ſtrong as that ſpun by the latter. 
However, it is but juſt to ſay, that 
the Turin worms appeared to be 
a variety quite diſtint from the 
others; their eggs, when firſt re- 
ceived, were Foaller, and conti- 
nue to be ſo in ſucceſſion : the 
worms are not ſo large, and have 
ſome peculiar marks on them. The 
cocoons they ſpun were moſtly 
white, or fleih- coloured, of a diffe- 
rent and irregular ſhape, ſome of 
them almoſt globular: the thread 
of the cocoon ſeemed ſmalier and 
more delicate, and was more firmly 
ſtuck together with the nat ral glu- 
ten, ſo that it could not be reeled 
off but in very hot water. One pe- 
culiarity attending the Turin 
worms, was, that they refuſed let. 

e leaves, and choſe rather to die 
than to taſte them, 

& In a former letter I informed 
yon, that I procured a quantity 
of mulberry ſeed, with an intention 
of raiſing a nurſery of young trees 
from it. This was ſown in the 
month of April, 1789; the largeſt 

art of it, and the beſt ſeed, on a 

d of dung, which was intended 
for a ſlight hot-bed; but the dung 
being very ſtale, and having fer- 
mented before, did not heat at all, 
at leaſt not perceptibly: the re- 
mainder was ſown on a border, un- 
der a ſouth wall. The ſeed on 
the dung-bed vegetated rather ear- 
lier than the other, and grew very 
well during the ſummer, many of 
the plants riſing fix inches in height. 
With a view to prevent the ill ef- 
fects of the froſt, the bed was co- 
vered, at the approach of winter, 
with a coating of moſs, which had 
been immerſed in ſcalding water: 
wiis I thought neceſſary to kill the 
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eggs and larva of inſects, as well az 
the ſeeds of weeds which it migli 
contain: this precaution, however, 
with reſpect to froſt, was entirely 
uſeleſs, as the winter proved ſo ex- 
ceedingly mild. In the ſpring, 1 
counted upwards of three thouſand 
apparently healthy plants. In the 
latter part of the ſucceeding ſum. 
mer, they were attacked with a dif. 
eaſe which ſhewed itſelf in putrid 
ſpots on the leaves, which by de 
grees rotted off: on examining theſe 
plants, in the autumn, when abou 
to tranſplant them, they were al. 
moſt all of them found to be can- 
kered off juſt at the ſurface of the 
ground. What was the cauſe o 
this diforder, I cannot with cer- 
tainty pronounce; but am inclined 
to impute it, jointly to the wetneſs 
of the ſeaſon, and the roots of the 
plants ſtriking into the dung: thoſ 
which were as on the common 
earth, in the ſouth border, were 
not ſo much affected by this diſeaſe 
* ſome of them were killed by it. 
he ſummer of 178, as well as the 
laſt, was ſa unfavourable to th 
ripening of mulberries, that I coule 
et no good ſeed. I ſtill hope that 
{ome effectual method will be found 
out, of raiſing them from cuttin 
but, however that be, we may 
aſſured that, as ſoon as there is 
demand, mulberry-trees will be 
multiplied by ſome means or other 
This is not barely my opinion, but 
the opinion of a perſon much bet 
ter worth liſtening to. It is de 
monſtrable,” ſays the excellent 
Evelyn, “that mulberries, in fou 
or five years, may be made to ſpread 
all over this land ; and, when the 
indigent young daughters, in proud 
families, are as willing to gain three 
or four ſhillings a day for gatherin 
filk, and buſying themſelves in this 
ſweet and ns employment, as ſom 
do to get four - pence a day for 8. 


xk at hemp, flax, and wool, the 
mutation of mulberries will ſpread 
þ England.” The misfortune is, 
ae uncertain which kind of mul- 
trees, whether the white or 
be black, we ought particularly to 
tend to the propagation of; the 
Entiments of writers on this ſubje&, 
d the practice of the different 
fk countries, according to the ac- 
unts given us by travellers, are 
þ exceedingly various, It is cu- 
dus to compare a few of them. 
From Du Halde we gather, that the 
ite mulberry is chiefly uſed in 
hina; Mr. Swinburne tells us that, 
Calabria, the red ſort, I ſuppoſe 
means the black, is invariably 
be food they make uſe of; and 
ſat it is preferred by them to the 
piite ſort for ſeveral reaſons which 
& mentions; although he informs 
win the ſame , that he believes 
to be the effect of prejudice, as 
e Chineſe, Piedmonteſe, and 
guedocians, prefer the white 
n. In his travels through Spain 
te ſame author tells us, that, in 
alencia, the trees are all of the 
lite kind, In — r 
be deſt filk is uce are 
black. Mes Haney, in his 
lecount of his Travels in Perſia, 
entions a ſhrub mulberry, 
ach, being annnally pruned, pro- 
ices the moſt proper leaves for 
le ſilk- worms: he does not ſay 
iether the mulberry · trees in that 
outry were in general the black 
the white fruited; yet he men- 
ms deing treated, on the 17th of 
, with large white mulberries 
an entertainment, which, he 
Ws, are a delicious fruit, at Aſtra- 
u. From hence we are certain 
ut they have the white mulberry 
tera, Mr. Pullein tells us, that 
black mulberry- leaves are ſaid 
e made uſe of in Perſia for rear- 
k- worms; yet he ſeemsrather 


ted to 1 white, Par- 
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ham and Evelyn are decidedly for 
the white; Mr. Young writes me, 
that © it i» very ſingular that the 
black mulberries are never uſed, 


I believe. I have ſeen noble trees 


of that ſort, in Provence and in Pi- 
edmont, but never ſtripped, having 
been planted merely for the fruit : 
I made many inquiries, and was 
told, that the filk was good for no- 
thing. If the leaves would do, 
thoſe trees would pay from one to 
two louis-d'or each perannum ; yet 
no uſe is made of them.” Mr. Ber- 
tezen allows, „that, in Italy and 
France, they make uſe of the white 
mulberry leaf; deſpiſing the black 
ſo much, that, in ſome parts, it is 
conſidered as poiſon to filk-worms;” 
yet he aſſures us, that he himſelf by 
all means prefers the black, and 
* his reaſons for that preference. 


e adds, however, that in well - 


regulated nurſeries abroad, on ac- 
count of the advantages of the tws 
kinds of mulberry leaves, they are 
both employed.” Had not Mr. 
Bertezen given this information, I 
ſhould have imagined that it could 
ſeldom happen that both kinds 
ſhould be uſed in the ſame nurſery 
with advantage. 
© The black mulherry leaf is 
evidently much more ſucculent than 
the white; and therefore I ſhould 
be ready to conclude, that a cha 
at any time, from the white to the 
black, would be very likelyto cauſe 
the worms to burſt ; chiefly from its 
2 more ſubſtance. I once 
ave my ſentiments in favour of 
lack mulberry leaf: ſince that ti 
I have obſerved that the white has 
ſeemed more agreeable to the worms, 
and that they b | 
beſt with that food. In order to have 
the moſt agreeable and wholeſome 
food for the worms, it is, I preſums 
neceſſary, that the trees which pro- 
duce that food ſhould be in the 
moſt thriving ſtate: for the trees to 


flouriſh, 


P - — 


ave ſeemed to thrivo 
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 Mouriſh, they muſt grow in ſuch 


Toll as is well ſuited to their nature; 
this congeniality of ſoil may be dif- 
ſerent, 2 the different kinds of 
mulberry. From what I have eb- 
ſerved, the white ſeems to proſper 
in a moiſter and ſtiffer ſoil than the 
black would: it ſhould ſeem there- 
fere, that we ſhould be directed in 
our choice of the ſort to be planted, 
by the ſoil we have to plant in, If 
eur ſoil is dry, ſandy, or gravelly, 
we ſhouldmake choice of the black; 
if it be a rich Joamy, and ſomewhat 
moiſt ſoil, we ſhould chooſe tlie 
white. A Riff clay, and a ſoil that 
is very wet, is unfit for either; 
put the ſureſt way would be to try 
doth, and to multiply that fort 
which throve beſt. ä 
I am, Sia, Yours, &c. 
| G. SwaYyNe.” 
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the ſcheme of raiſing: ſilk in thi 


PogstscxitT. 


e _—_ thoſe who ob 
je the unfitneſs of the climate t 


country? What would they ay 
were they to read the under-writte 
communication from a gentlema 
of eredit, on the continent, to 
celebrated agriculturiſt .. 

Not. leſs than five thouſan| 
four hundred pounds weight of {i 
has been raiſed. laſt year (1589), i 
the cold, moſtly ſandy,. territoric 
of Pruflia.” What .could not þ 
raiſed in the. milder regions 
Great-Byitain and Ireland, und: 
equal enconragement! a produ 
which employs but fix weeks 

the agricultors and. the laboure: 
work!“ ä 27 2h 


3 


On the USE of OAK LEAVES in TANNING. 


5 {By the ſame Gentleman, in a Letter to Mr. Moxs.] 


„ $1IR, 

15 NO WING that the bark of 
2 the oak was a chief mate- 
rial in the art of tanning leather, 
and conceiving that, every other 
Part of that tree was fraught with 
the ſame aſtringent principle, 
through which the bark becomes 
Foefficient in that art; the thought 
had often occurred, that the leaves 
might be advantageouſly applied for 
the ſame purpoſe. Having in m 
poſſeſſion a quantity of thoſe leaves, 
which. had been collected on ac- 
count of the galls attached to them, 
I. was defirous of aſcertzining-.the 
Propartion of aſtringent matter 


contained in them, and of coi 
paring it with that contained in ti 
dark. It was ſome time before 
could think of a method of doin 
this; and whether the method 
at length uſed was fully adequate! 
the intention, muſt be left tot: 
determination of thoſe who ha 
more knowledge in chemiſtry tb 
I can pretend to, mn 
„The well-known property wi 
this aſtringent matter poſſelſes, « 
uniting or ſtriking a black cov! 
with the calx of* iron, ſuggeſted ! 
me that its quantity might probe 
be aſcertained, by extracting t. 
matter, through the medium or hi 
water, in which it is known * 

F EY Pod. © be 


Ale, ſaturating the extract with'a 
own weight of the calx of irof, 
xd afterwards filtering, drying, 
u weighing it. Suppoſing mar- 
H yitriol to contain iron in a ve- 
proper ſtate for this experiment, 
i e thing J had to do, was, to 
certain the weight of iron in a gi. 
a weight of vitriol; and this I at- 
znpted by the following proceſs: 
lveighed five: penny weights of vi- 
vol, diſſolved it in water; and add+ 
[a like weight of vegetable ' fix- 
alkali ; which immediately pre- 
mitated-the iron: the mixture was 
ben thrown on a paper filtre,-the 
eight of which was noted down; 


x with hot. water, the reſidue was 
tied and weighed. Its weight, ex- 
tufive of the filtre, was two penny- 
rights thirteen grains. This pro- 
portion of iron in martial. vitriol, 
fers from that given by profeſſor 
Neumann, from his Analyſis (fee 
Levis's tranſlation of Neumann's 
Chemiſtry, Vol. I. p. 278); but it 
8 neceſſary to mention, that the ui- 
nol which I made uſe of had been 
lept in a dry place, unincloſed, in a 
jak veſſel, by which it had loſt 
nuchof its water of cryſtallization; 
nd this accounts for th erence. 
t the fame time, amt from the 
ine parcel of vitriol, I weighed ſe- 
tral other portions, for after · expe- 
ments. 5 * 
* The weight of iron, in a given 
Fight of vitriol, being known, I 
den attempted to follow the proceſs 
dore ſuggeſted; but, upon trial, 


ure! 


re ſo minute, or ſo intimately 
Wed, that they Paſſed with the 


"lou 1 
ed t lud through the filtre: this I attri- 
red * 
dae to the preſence of the vitrio- 


© 2cid, and its cloſe attachment to 
tecoloured particles. With a view 


TY} 


+ "On the Ust of Oar Leaves in Tanning. 


ad, after being plentitully elutriat- 


dried and weighed; 


und that the coloured particles 


L 


thereforg to deſtroy this ſuſpected 
combination, by preſenting to the 


acid a ſubſtance with which it has 


a nearer affinity, I added ſome 
mild falt of tartar, which inſtanthe 
— the deſired effect, and 

rought on an entire ſeparation of 
the coloured maſs. I then went on 
with my intended -experiments, us 
the following manner : 

« I took, a half-peck meafure fat 
of dried oak leaves, well pre ſſed 
down, from which I had before ſe- 
parated ſeveralounces of muſhroame 

alls, and having put them in 3 
raſs kettle, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water, boiled them therein 
for two hours. The decoction was 
then . poured from the leaves, and 
freſh water added to them ; this was 
likewiſe boiled for a - conſiderable 
time, till it was judged that the wa- 
ter had extracted al the aſtringent 
matter: both decoctions were then 
boiled down, in the ſame kettle, to 
one gallon. In a certain meaſure 
of this concentrated extract, I diſ- 
ſolved five pennyweights of green 
vitriol, and afterwards added the 
like weight of ſalt of tartar-7 this 
mixture was then throwa on a ſiltre 
of ſinking paper, (the weight of 
which was three pennyweights)+$ 
and after being perfectly elixated 
with hot water, the reſiduum was 


- Dwts, Gr. 
The filtre, with its conn¶8s 
tents weigelt 6 14 


Subtract the weight of 


the filtre 2 530125 i Sore 
Subtract the calx of iron 2 13 
There remains of aſtring gy 
ent matter 1 
Fo 


* 
%. 


ve excellent), at three pence and 
pence per ſack of four buſhels, 
«thirty-two half-pecks, which ac- 
arding to the concluſion above, 
xe equal to thirty-two pounds of 
uk. Thirty-two pounds of bark 
x fix pounds per ton, come to one 
tiling and eight ”=_ halfpenny 
wd a fraction. If then my pre- 
niſes ſtand unimpeached, it will 
follow that the tanner might obtain 


much aſtringent matter in leaves 


kr four-pence, as coſts him in 
hack five times that ſum : whether 
twould equally anſwer his purpoſe, 
mains to be proved. There would 
te undoubtedly —_— . and 
lme expence, in drying the leaves, 
which — be neceſſa , in order 
b preſerve them ; and t poees 
xcupy much room. Perhaps for 
theſe reaſons, the moſt economical 
pan would be, to obtain a con- 


rar the place where they ſhould 
te collected, which might be con- 
eyed and afterwards ſtored in 
taſks, This likewiſe remains as 
the ſubje& of experiment; but, be- 
re leaves can in any way be le- 

y uſed by the tanner, it is neceſ- 

that the act of parliament be 


On the Usx of Oax Lnavss in TaxxIxG. 
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repealed, which confines him to the 
uſe of aſh and oak bark: this re- 
ſtriction was probably laid, not ſole- 
ly from the belief that thoſe ſub- 
itances were the moſt proper for 
the purpoſe of tanning leather, but 
likewiſe to encourage the planting 
and nurturing of thoſe valuable 
timber- trees. Be this as it may, at 
preſent it rather operates to their 
deſtruction, than preſervation or in- 
creaſe; ſiuce the high price 
which oak bark now bears, proves 
an irreſiſtible temptation with needy 
roprietors, to cut down their oaks 
tore they arrive at a proper age 
for timber. Should oak leaves ever 
come in much requeſt for tanning, 
this doubtleſs would prove an anti- 
dote to the rage of felling, and an 
effectual preſervative of timber; 
ſince no one ſurely would ever 
think of felling his oaks premature- 


tntrated extract from them, on or ly, whilſt they yielded him an an- 


anul profit by ſtanding, 
I am, 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


Gro Swavyne”. 


OBSERVATIONS on BRITISH 


[From the S1ixTY VoLume of LETTERS and ParPtRrs on Acttoutthy 

* PLANTING, &c. Selected from the ConnesronDence of the Bar 
and Wesr of ENGLAND SocltTIEs, for the Encouractment «© 
- AGRICULTURES, ArTs, ManUFACTUREs, and CoMMERCE.] 


„ $TR,;- 42388 4 
6 HE premium offered by the 
1 Bath Agricultural Society, 
for aſcertaining in the weſtern 
counties, by any experimental me- 
thod, the beſt breed of ſheep in car- 
caſe and wool, ſeems perfeckly judi- 
cious. Both theſe being equally eſ- 
ſential to us: the one as adding to 
the ſupply of food ; the other, to the 
means of induſtry in obtaining it. The 
great miſtake of either, ſeparately 
attended to, I conjecture to be, the 
rearing on an enormous carcaſe a 
coarſe, though long wool ; « 
which can only be applied tq thoſe 
inferior manufactures, in which the 
ingenuity is ſo trivial, that the raw 
material makes 2 the value 
of the fabrick; or the rearing on a 
{mall carcaſe, of moderate meat, a 
ſmall quantity of that fine wool, ſo 
eſſential to the more delicate and art- 
ful manufactures. Wool of this ſort, 
at the rate of one to two pounds 
per ſheep, is collected here from the 
moſt ragged ramblers of our com- 
mons; and worth, when culled, 
half- a- crow na pound; the extent, 
ſhortneſs, and ſweetneſs, of, their 
feed, throwing the value into the 
ſmall fleece. But to encourage, or 
even permit, as in ſpite of our-boalt- 
ed improvements is {till done, a col- 
lection of commonage, for affording 
a ſcanty pittance of ſhort feed, on a 
wide ramble, in order to gather in 
return a few fleeces, comparatively, 


of even the fineſt wool, would be 


„ „% „ 


REV. CHARLES ONLEY, 


WOOL, SHEEP, Kc. by u 


ſupporting the boaſt of manufactur 
at the expence of food and popula 
tion. At ſuch expence is the prid 
of Spain in her locks now ſuppor! 
ed, a policy far from enviable ! Thy 
the fineſt broad-clsth has graduall 
decreaſed in goodneſs, and thenarow 
cloth equally improved, is very pal 
pable; and has probably ariſen fro 
an increaſe by cultivation of that ſo 
of paſturage, which maintains à ff 
greater number of the beſt ſhee] 
with ſome diminution in their fleect 
of finer wool ;—toopreat a mixturt 
of Spaniſh with Engliſh wool in the 
fabrick, in order to remetly this de 
cline of our own, only procuring 
the uſual fineneſs at the expence o 
the old texture. 

* Since the improved culture e 
Norfolk and Suffolk, by convertin 
extenſive ſheep-walks into fine in 
cloſures of wheat, barley, clover 
and turnips, with rye and tares; th 
wool of their provincial ſpecies lu 
decreaſed in fineneſs; but been am 
ply compenſated by the larger quan 
tity raiſed on more numerous flocks 
ſupporting and ſupported by thy 
molt improved agriculture ; and a 
the ſame time ſupplying the mark: 
with tome of the beſt winter mutton 
The Suſſex South-Down breed, late 
ly introduced into theſe counties 
will feel the ſame effect of change 
from ſhort, natural, and extenſive, t 
confined, ſucculent and artificis 
paſturage ; and however profitabl 
on the whole to the a 

ne 


TY” ESRREY . co » © m5 > iu nnd co 


EN 


SS 


2 
— — 


the greater By of outlet 
ven 1 of paſturage 
25 trial at Lene — 


y 
the eficial m bf 
— * c very . 


their ſu gradvalty 

in the de ert eir fleece, un 
imply and annually ſupplied 
bit the dect Form the GH 
ginal ſtock on the Downs.” The 


has _— Fold hitherto at ad. and 3d; 
þer pou Hd lower than the ſame in 

ex ; and the wool of the ſecond 
—4 importation from guſſex, of 


was not e ual to that 
of che firſt.” aL * _ 


I have been informed, by a very 
= manufacturer, mY 10 
ears ſince, an attempt, 8 
} * e IT, 
made to D the, perch os + 
Lineolnſhite bteed intothe ndteds | 
AEſſex. TM, Maple was 
t the firſt 'y of decliiied in the ſe⸗ 
b at the fifth. Re- 


nes e 


the Norfolk 4hd the 
ba Down 5 ried pi ——— 


oy fo Abende U 
ne 
Wer ter dle 


caſe; e 
1 - 
da DAN 25 lk 
80 burma ut ler 


Hh uh 9 br. 
in the bone, round- 


4 Ac e eh difp ſition, 
with equa x ons 6 
ae dr pr 
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g elde Notes 


wool of them in this neighbonthodod ed the 


'the manyfaas 
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Oberes on Beru Wobt, gurrr, Ke. b 
Neneficial to the cbintunity, A 1 in his whole make, a 


e In 
his movements, and- in loo wild 
and bold. Neither this, nor any 
other provincikt fort, have been at- 
3 wg to de reared to an 1 
ever- 


egree of N b 
” ance in cullir W perf 


and 2 
© tafionally c oO the the peculi- 
- arly pe 


A ones Sf the breed, 
the Leiceſtrhire Soclery aſtohiſh- 
nun and 1 may ſay, all 
Europe, with their kill in 1 — trial, 
eir Ar in the event, and the 
incredible return to their 78 
ance and ſagaci „ from t 2 775 
paid by tho wolff lau bly 
"aimed * mharitig in 'the pride 4 
benefit of ſuch impre Seer If 
any little artifice 6f trade hath b 
exerted in this extraordinary Tpecu- 
lation, the publick "Has Fae 
ſhared fully in its pi by 
dour raiſed and Excited to folldw 
ſuch an fx ample, by equattictapts 
which, other edunties, hits 
Kundl 25 oll and fituati6n for 


that purpoſe, 'can uce i finer 
ſtaple: 2 wool dun Ha * 


ivalen bid 
— Nig not 05 
ing the market 80 Wi th Ene meat; 
ith a fine Bok 
« That the Ane amr 
' wool may, in ſome 8 5 
with the lotigeſt ſtaple, 1 ha 
in a very finall hoanBty ihit 
Hou 6 e of x few rough ne, 
as 4 little adventure by the 
2 * nn 
Manillas it is white 46 Ln 12 
and ſoft as filk j was bought by 
1 e e eight 


ind, and fo y 
SIE to 40 pA fir 
iot Vale e putpuf 

ich; from 990 e e K* 
_— + (the 99 
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A nothing to? 
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inge 
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er can. make of „it); Wot and with a little allowan 
15 was given ta, 00 ect in wil in this uacl. and this alen 
0- -Indies, mY more Ad! raged - ſand, on a _ footing for his 
g pris, any. quit 5 that er lac N as his tenant does for 
+ provured. o his ſupport, againſt waſte, idleneſi, 
_-WaSbe influg Nr Eris to And impoſition. For the arable ne- 
| "Ei tw all profeſſions have ceſſary for the ſupply. af artificial 
their. ſhare) that, even this in- uring winter, and ing, need 
1 aye di ee the | . be only in ſuch very mo te quan- 
| 585 un open yt the , tity, as. to eq ire ittle er; and 
eL pris ; Expence : the extenſive yo 
5 WM 97 2 hame is thus turfed by the cloſe bite, ar 
9 as prey youl thickened. by the . manure of the 
bus, preventin the flock; the neſt Wool, for thut 


e - vs Wy 2 25 1g 2 


* 
850 reſtraint of e ey 8 fle 0 experience mo 
1 7 bo ah wh uy wool; by ſuitable to it, maintained on a ſo 


thus given to kept by that y in 2 con 
1795 890 55 17 quanti- 1 ſtate of 2 Exclu 
1 e the Jan » . fiye of the private dvantage of thigh} 
TIED ne in the moſt pro ( 
£ 12 . as 1 is le mode, an d the rational enter 
{han Hm , muſt TR reſulting from ex | 
5 Oe K b on ag animal wh 25 varieties awd + 
Te elect 822 8 Tepre- gyeat, as to receivt from T | 
Fa ag rs 5 8 ate and food a. tible d 
.tinchion, of form ; | 
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On PLANTING, GaarTinG, and Maxie Crpie.: (195) 
rotation. on arable land, ven the beſt breed for the 
docks, 1 as whole of ſuperior fineſt fest, and conſequently, I 

nlue, might be kept up in not in- ſume, of leſs whaghle wa Bur 
ferior numbers; and with due en- in England, to reach fect ion in 
couragement, not leſs delicate in the the latter, and ap to it in the 
wool.. At the ſame time, they would 2 is agreeable 
contribute by the fold to raiſe corn ſoil; neceſſary to our culture and 
for the ſupport of that multitude to population 3 and every encourage- 
wie the e of thee ment and gewark, tha 
feece affords employment, and in petition their mutual attainment, 
conſequence has added to the in- excited W ne regu- 
e the” Na h of Scotland, _ by god len. 
« From orth o * a 2 n 
where the climate ; ee grazing __ ee your? * Kc. 
the onl agriculture, we 1 C NEBY 

Du . . 


ty, and expence of its patriot ac * Hell Ae, N. 3 1792.” 
+l bs rn ; 1 | W's N 1 ip 1278 
— * — * — _ — — ha WE — — ho = 


my k * . . 


0 PLANTING, GRAFTING, ca StaKING CYDER, | . 


ons . L N. Monzs, 


2 


1 5 ah kran ths fe Volume PAY * oy | 


J wenn. 3 . in 
| 2 mill, and the Juice for cyder 
A Tina veg of offered by (or if crabs, the-verjuice) is-preſſed + 
the, Bath and Weſt of Eng. om the rind, — > ajooc 
ociety 2 the deſt 'praftical nels ; this is called the , and 
y, founded d on experience, ſhould be crumhled/ quite ſmall, aud 
Je-ſtocks, and- the mo 2 thin on a boar oor to dry 
SE: oF of * for if it be lad thick, it; will beat 
foes for the orc and. deſtroy, the vegetation of the 
mt 5h the beſt eſſay on 55 kernels. To: prevent its heating it 
U ring. a pl les, making them 7 ſhould often be opal «1hamph> 
cyder, a if wanagin for that cyd er :hoyel. M 
until it become fit for-uſe.; in- Prepare a Piece. of ground oy 
nee! tranſmit h yo well digging an d,jcleaping. fr 
lands the: "lncthod' I. have fe 78 keeping the, ace = N 
oy A If it mould be, Gel ln, February or. lace lay the 
worthy the attention of the an thereon, and ſhovel · turn 10 in, 
en it the it may bg two inches deep; in 
„ about fix weeks: the be 00g plot 
your obedient Sefvant;! eb muſt be kept c | 
SE 18 ” 2 wg rg ee Ke — 


1: * A; 


* Nene e TPP te 
Vet rect vc! * "lang — 
N . bad aved 1 o--quo! Ro at . 


222 moor 2 1ʃ. one cut — 2 
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the ſpreading branches. There now 


* 


tle, which very often does them 
— The ſize I chooſe to 
plant is from one inch and a quar- 


—— 


he tle or ſnicep from brouſing on 


On PrAx TM, Gxarrix, and Maxis Cyprs, 


ter to one inch and a half in diame 


ſhowld be another piece of ground ter at the grafting place; that is 
prepared by n where - about five feet ſix inches from gor 
n to tranſplant the ſtocks, laid out ground. thre 
i beds four feet wide; plant them Fhe method I purſue in plant cou! 
An“ rows atcrofy the beds about ing orchards is, firſt lay out the field the 
on foot diſtance between the rows, by _fetting up ſtakes equidiſtant ¶ doc 
and eight er ten inches diſtance in 20 or 22 yards from each other, t 
the ros; let them ſtand here three look upon as the beſt diſtance dot 
— — they mult Again be ta- After they are properly arranged bot 
en up, the and tops dreſt and 2 a hole conſiderably larger ha app] 
| Planted in rows about eighteen will, take the roots of the ſtock, tha, 
inches diſtance in the rows, and the earth may be ſoft and mellow krge 
three feet between the rows; but for them to ſtyike therein more free = 
four feet is better, as it will be more ly: have your ſtock ready with the try 
room to dig the groundbetween them, roots and head pruned, particularlyWzſm 
Rich ſhoule be done at leaft once thoſe that were bruiſed in raiſing kin 
a year, and kept clean from weeds, place it upright in the hole. ino. 
&c. by hoeing. Tranſplanting them ſome-better-mould, fuch as ſtreet] mall 
twice, andpruning their roots, makes ſhovelings, or a compoſt made withiWhal? 
them root better and ſtronger, and rotten dung, good mould and lime de! 
oomnonly riſt with wig or fibery (lime kills the ants; which are ver huiff 
root. dlteſtructive to ſtocks and trees), wereWtaly 
„They are to ſtand in this nur. mixed with the ſoil to fill the hole a! 
ſery until of ſufficient he to plant it will expedite the th of the ade 
in orchards ; ſome may bg large ſtock. Care ſhould be taken to fie 
enough when ten years old, others up every vacancy between the roots bn 
not until fourteen or fifteen ; for ſhaking the ſtock. well whilft filling in 
they may be of very different ſizes, when filled, tread the earth downer 
although ſown and planted at the to the roots pretty hard, then have bt 
fame time. Here they are to be à ſtake four or five feet long driven he 
carefully tained up ſtraiglit, and ſideways in the ground leaning f wic 
runed every yer, by cutting off agatnff the ſtock, pointing to the very 
Rye or fix of the largeſt knots or weſt wind, and firmly tie the ſtockgWite | 
ſprays each year, and not many to the ſtake with an oꝛier twig, plac pu 
more in one year, às it would make ing a hayband between the toc! x 
the Rock grow topihtary and throw and the Rake, to prevent galling M 
out more branches. This prunitig this will prevent the Wind making eber 
ſhould be done in the ſpring ſeaſon, the ſtock, which very Aten injures 
as the wounds will Tooneſt it, and prevents its taking root-gyare | 
when the ſap i rifing ; but if prun- We "ſhould then have fix or cight]We ft 
ed in autumn or winter, the wonnds black-thorns, pointed and fiuck in al : 


the ground found the ſtock, reaching 


up tothe head; theſe ſhould be tiedit 
two places with twigs, to prevent cat 


bing or peeling the ſtock, which the) 


are very apt to do, particularlyyoung Now: 
ſheep. I have had ſto gt = 


quite round by ſheep. ' 


of the wool, when ſheep rub againſt 
them, injures and retards their 
gowth. Where wood is plenty, if 
three poſts be erected triangularly 
round the ſtock, and laths nailed to 
the poſts, it is the beſt fence. The 
tocks miſt now ſtand three years 
to take full roots ; at the expiration 
thoſe that have made free ſhoots 
hould be grafted with what fort of 
apples the planter may pleaſe. 

« The method of grafting theſe 
kroe ſtocks is that in the clift, and 
er. as follows: firſt, with a 

cut off the head of the ſtock in 
: ſmooth place, at five feet or ſive feet 
— very 
ſmooth; then with a ſtrong knife and 
mallet cleavetheſtock aboutone and 
half inch down, a little on one fide 
the heart of the ſtock ; draw out the 
knife and put a wedge, driving it 
aſy in the flit at the top to _ 
ta little o — 3 knife 
made for that e, only o 
he lit about 28 half inch 
long, half an inch wide on the 
ind bringing it to a — 
tear the heart, and to a point at the 
bottom of the ſſit. You muſt now 
hre your or ſcions ready, 
vich muſt be cut with a keen knife 
Tery ſmooth to fit, and place it in 
de clift, ſo that the rind of the 
- may exactly meet the rind of the 

k. If the ſtock be large enough 
jou may put another graft on the 
ther ſide ; when rightly placed, 
Gw out the wedge at top, takin 
are not to diſplace the grafts, — 
tte ſtock will cloſe in and hold faſt 
tie grafts, when you muſt have 
me ſmooth clay mixed with fine 
ky, made into pledgets, and wind 
und the grafts and ſtock, making 
t ſmooth on the outſide ; this will 
the wet and air out of the 
Town of the ſtock, and the ſun 
kom exhauſting the ſap. The beſt 
me for performing this buſineſs is 
k February and March. Whip- 
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grafting is practiſed with ſu c- 
ceſs, = aa on fad Rocks 
about half an inch in diameter, 
The graft or ſcion nearly the ſize of 
the ſtock. This ſtock muſt be cut 
off in a floping direction, and the 
ere alſo, about one and hali inch in 
ength; pare both ſtock and graft 
ſmooth, and to fit each other, par- 
ticularly betwixt the wood and rind, 
that the ſap may freely circulate ; 


then cut a flit or tongue about half 


an inch in the ſcion upward, the 
ſame in the ſtock downward, to re- 
ceive the tongue in the fcion; in that 
manner fix the in the ſtock ; 
immediately tie a ſtring of ſoft baſs 
or yarn round to keep the ſtock and 
ft in its right poſition, and imme-' 
lately cover the place with ſome 
prafting clay. In May or 2 the 
ndages muft be taken off. 

« Saddle-graftmmg is ſomewhat 
fimilar ; the ſtock being cut off 
floping, and the ſcion made to fit, 
and tied on as in whip-grafting. 

Apples ſhould be gathered when 
full ripe, and will quit the tree by 
gentle ſhaking ; if gathered before 
ripe, the cyder will be rough and 
hard, and ſeldom pleaſant or good 
flavoured. Lay them on the ground 
in a fruit-yard, better if upon a 

vel walk, as the wet oil rus 

om them and they will lie dry in 
the bottom; ſhould not lie thicker 
than ten or twelve inches, and are 
better kept without than within 
doors. Cate ſhould be taken to 
place fruits of equal ripeneſs and 
good qualities by themſelves ; for if 
of different ripeneſs the cyder will 
be apt to fe. ment too much, which 
will cauſe it to grow hard, and ne- 
ver be rich, full, and fine-flavoured, 

When the fruit is thoroughly 
mellow, it muſt be committed to 
the mill for the purpoſe of cyder- 
making, made with a ſtone chaſe 
and roller, ſomething ſimilar to a 
bark ox a ſugar-mill. The roller 

N 3 draws. 
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drawn round the chaſe by a horſe, 
Here it ſhould be ground to a pulp, 
that no bit of apple may be ſcen, 
and until yoy cannot hold it in your 
hand, jf you take a handful and 
ſqueeze it ; the kernels and rind 
will then be well broken, and will 
give the liquor a fine flavour. Let 
it be putintotubs or hogſheads with 
ane head out, and remain there two 
davs, then preſs it through hair- 
cloths. I yſe fourteen, or fifteen, 
putting about two pails full in each, 
turning up the fjdes and cor- 
ners; then put another on until 
the whole are filled, when preſs it 
with a ſcrew ; put the juice into 
hogſheads ; after it has been there a 
few days it will work and throw up 


a thick ſubſtance at the bung-hole, 


ſomewhet like barm, but of a dark- 
er colour; when this appears it ge- 
nerally is dropt fine, — ſhould be 
immediately racked into a clean caſk; 
for, if the ſubſtance be ſuffered to 
fall, the grounds from the bottom 
will rife, and the whole will be in a 
ferment and very foul, and perhaps 
muſt be racked three or four times 
before it can again be ſeparated and 
got nue; and will run a riſque of 
making the cyder harſh, So long 
as it remains fine and free from fer. 
/ 


menting, it may remain in the caſk; 
but if it ferments much it ſhould be 
racked, and the grounds or lees ta. 
ken from it; it often requires four 
or five rackings. Cyder made with 
different ſorts of apples keeps beſt 
by breaking and mixing together ; 
but this ſhould not be done until it 
is fine, when the proprietor may 
blend it to his palate. After the 
whole is done, a bung may be pla- 
ced over the bung-hole, but ſhould 
not be cloſe ſtopt until February or 
8 when it will be fit for ſale or 
ue. 

If cyder do not fine, ſome peo- 
ple uſe iſinglaſs. For one hogſhead 
of a hundred gallons, beat about one 
ounce and a half and pull it to 
pieces; add to it about two quarts 
of liquor, and whiſk it together 
next day add more liquor, and 
whiſk it: repeat this until it be dif- 
ſolved, and beaten fine. Rack your 
foul liquor, throw in the difſolved 
glaſs, and ſtir it together with a 
fick. As ſoon as it drops fine, rack 
it off into a clean caſk. 

„ Cyder ſhould not be bott. 
until fixteen or eighteen months 
after it is made, as it would endan- 
ger the breaking the bottles. 

J. N. Moꝛxsk. 
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12 | | 
ODE on his MAJESTY'" BIRTH-DAY. | | 
By Hs8xxY Jamezs Pre, Eſq. Poet-Laureat. {4 
EARD ye the blaſt whoſe ſullen roar A 

Burſt dreadful from the angry ſkies ? . 


Saw ye againſt the craggy ſhore 
The waves in wild contention riſe ?— Fn 10 
On the high eliff's embattled brow | 8 
The caſtle's ruin'd towers lie low, 
And, as the corn-van's winnowing ſail "41 
Drives the looſe chaff. before the gale, 2 . 
The winds in giddy eddies ſweep | 
The ſcatter'd navy ofer the deep.— | 4 
Vet harmleſs as the halcyon breeze 7 
That gently lifts the ſummer ſeas, i 
The tempeſt breaks on Albion's coaſt, 1 
Its ſtrength controul'd, its fury loſt ; F* 
Down on the ſurge ſhe looks with dauntleſs face, 14 


And ſees it idly laſh-her white cliff's zocky baſe, 4 
Not more ſecure her rocky ſhores if 


Defy the rude wind's ſtormy hoſt, 
Not with more idle vengeance roars 
The billow *gainit Britannia's coaſt, 
Than her firm breaſt, by virtue arm'd, 
By glory's pureſt radiance warm'd, 
-* Dekes loud Diſcord's riſing ſound, 
And mocks the tumult raging round. 
For Freedom o'er her favour'd head 
Her adamantine.ſhield has ſpread, ' 
And looking far with brow ſerene 
Beyond Europa's troubled ſcene, 
On diſtant climes her cares diſplay 
Her — power's celeſtial ray, 
The ſacred beam till ſultry Afric ſee _ 
Burſt Slavery's galling yoke, and boaſt her ſons are free. 
6 N 4 Freedom 


r 
- 3 * * 


Laco] nn . 


c III. 
reedom on this congenial thore 
er holy temple rear'd of yore, 
Tho? Faction to its ſolid baſe 
Has oft applied his iron mace, 
Tho? Tyranny's gigantic powers 
Oft tried to ſhake its maſſy towers, 
Cemented firm with patriot blood — 
Thro? many an age unhurt the mighty frame has ſtaod; 
And ſtill her ſons, a mingled line, | NEL 
Warm in her hallow'd capſe combine. —- 
Offspring of thoſe whoſe fearleſs ranks 
— from old Thames“ high trophied banks 
er vaunted charter, which unites 
A monarch's with a people's rights; 
Of thoſe whoſe ſpears tremendous gleam 
y Caledoman * Banna's ſtream, 7 
hile ſtern Carnarvon!s archers fly 
Before the van of Liberty; 


1 


Offspring of thoſe whoſe patriot hoſt 
On fair Terne's ſiſter aa 8 
Saw Tyranny's expiring pride 
Whelm'd deep in Boyne's enſanguin'd tides . 
In dread array they ſtand round Britain's throne, 
And guard, at Freedom's call, a Monarch all her own, 


IV. 
= 8 s natal hour, 
O vain GUp1Ay OT EM I, 

In flattery ſteep'd, no foorking lay 

Shall ſtrains of adulation pay; 

But Commerce rolling deep and wide 

To Albion's ſhores her ſwelling tide, 

But Themis? olive-ciaQur'd head, 

And white-rob'd Peace by Vict'ry led, 

Shall fill his breaſt with virtuous. pride, 

Shall give him power to truth allied ; 
Joys which alone a patriot King can proves 
A nation's ſtrength his power, his pride a people's love, 


DESCRIPTION of DEATH coming out of hi GLOOMY MAN: 
Slot at the CALL of SATAN, © 


[From Calvary, a Poem, by Rre HARD un lap, Eſq.] 


E ſaid ; and now a deep and hollow gr 
Like roar of diſtant thunders, ſhook the 
And from hefore the-cloud-envelop*d-throng eg 
The adamantine pavement burſt in twaig 
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With 10 


With hideous craſh. ſelf-open'd, and diſplay'd 

A ſubterranean chaſm, whoſe yawning yault, 
Deep as the pit of Acheron, forbade 

All nearer acceſs to the ſhad*'wy king, 
Whereat the impriſon'd winds, that in its womb 
Were cavern'd, gan to heave their yeaſty waves 
In bubblin 8 exhalations, till at once 


Star'd through the ſhrivell'd ſcin, that looſely hung 


4 


With nightſhade and cold h intertwin'd 
Behind him — quiver'd ſtore of darts ; 
Wing'd with the rayen's plume ; his fatal bow 
Of deadly yew, tall as Goliath's ſpear, 
Propp'd his unerring arm; about his throne, 
If throne it might be call'd, which was compos'd 
Of human bones, as in a charnel pil'd, 
* hideous group of n diſeaſes — 
Sorrows and pains and agon plague 
His ghaſtly ſatellices, and, e's than 2 | 
More terrible, ambition's flaught'ring ſons, 
Heroes and conquerors ſtil'd on earth, hut here 
Doom d to ignoble drudgery, employ d 
To do his errands in the loathſome vault, 
And tend corrugtion's never-dying worm, 
To haunt the catacombs and ranſack graves, 
Where ſome late populous city is laid waſte 
By the deſtroying peſtilence, or ſtorm'd | 
By murdering Ruſs or Tartar blood · beſmear d 
And furious in the deſp'rate breach, to plant 
His eagles or his creſcent on the piles | 
Of mangled multitudes, and flout the ſky 
With his victorious banners, Now a troop 
f ſhrowded ghoſts upon a fignal given 
y their terrific monarch ſtart to fight, 
Each with a torch funereal in his graſp 
That o'er the hall diffus'd a dying light, 
Than darkneſs? ſelf more horrible: The walls 
oX — yail coed I — hel ſpears, 
Ichions-an -axes and plumed helms, 
hew'd like the armo'ryiof ſome warlike ſtate ; 
, Therg overy mortal woapen might pe feen, 
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Each implement of old or new device, 
Which ſavage nature or inventive art 
Furniſh'd to arm the ruffian hand of war, 
And deal to man the life-deſtroying ſtroke: 
And them betwixt at intervals were plac'd 
The crowned ſkeletons of mighty kings, 
Cæſars and Caliphs and barbarian Chiefs 
Monſters, whoſe ſwords had made creation ſhrink 
And frighted peace and ſcience from the earth. 


* i Fy e 


PART of the ADDRESS of the GODDESS of , BOTANY to the 
SYLPHS; including a Deſcription of the Marriage of CUPID aud 
PSYCHE, and the Story of THYRSIS and AGLE. 


[From the Botanic Garden, Part I.) 


8 when at noon in Hybla's fragrant bowers 

Cacalia opens all her honey id flowers; 
Contending ſwarms on pending branches cling, 
And nations hover on aurelian wing; VI 
So round the Goddeſs; ere ſhe ſpeaks; on high g 
Impatient Sylphs in gawdy eirelets fl 
Quivering in air their painted plumes expand, 

And coloured ſhadows dance upon the land. 


I. « Sylphs ! your light troops the tropic Winds confine, 
And guide their ſtreaming arrows to the Line 
While in warm floods echptic breezes. riſe, 
And fink with wings benumb'd in colder ſkies, 

You bid Monſoons on Indian ſeas reſide, 
And veer, as moves the ſun, their airy tide; | 
While ſouthern' gales o'er weſtern oceans roll, 
And Eurus ſteals his ice-winds from the Pole. 
Your playful trains, on ſultry iſlands born, 
Turn on-fantaſtic toe at eve and morn ; 
With ſoft ſuſurrant voice alternate ſweep 
Earth's green pavilions and encireling deep: 
Or in itinerant cohorts, borne ſublime * 
On tides of ether float from clime to clime 
O'er waving Autumn bend your airy ring, 
Or waft the fragrant boſom of the Spring. | 


, 
IT. « When mern, eſcotted-by the dancing hours, 

O'er the bright plains her dewy luſtre ſhowers ; Y 

Till from her fable chariot eve ſerene © © -— 

Drops the dark curtain o'er-the brilliant ſcene; 

You form with chemie hands the airy ſurge, -- - 

Mix with broad vans, with.i/hadowy tridents urges 


- ——_ wh , | 5 8 * A ? 
T O E * . 
Sylphs ! from each ſun-bright leaf, that twinkling ſhakes 
O'er Earth's green lap, or ſhoots amid her lakes, 
Your playful 


ds with ſimpering lips invite, 
And wed the enamour'd Oxygene to Light. 
Round their white necks with fingers interwove, 
Cling the fond pair with unabating love; 

Hand link'd in hand on buoyant ſtep they riſe, 
And ſoar and gliſten in unclouded fkies, - | 
Whence in bright floods the vital air expands, 
And with concentric ſpheres involves the lands; 
Pervades the ſwarming ſeas, and heaving earths, 
Where t-eming Nature broods her myriad births; 
Fills the fine lungs of all that breathe or bud, 
Warms the new heari, and dyes the guſhing blood; 
With life's firſt ſpark inſpires the organic frame, 
And, as it waſtes, renews the ſubtile flame. 


« $0 pure, ſo ſoft, with ſweet attraction ſhone 4 
Fair Pſyche *, kneeling at the etherial throne ; | * 
Won with coy ſmiles the admiring court of Jove, | 
And warm'd the boſom of unconquer'd Love. 
Beneath a moving ſhade of fruits and flowers 
Onward they march to Hymen's ſacred bowers; 4 
With lifted torch he lights the feſtive train 5 
Sublime, and leads them in his golden chain; 1 
Joins the fond pair, indulgent to their vows, 

And hides with myſtic veil their bluſhing brows, 

Round their fair forms their mingling arms they fling, 

Meet with warm lip, and claſp with ruſtling wing. 

Hence plaſtic Nature, as Oblivion whelms - , 
Her fading forms, repeoples all her reaims; . 
Soft joys 5 on purple plumes unfurl'd, le 

And Love and Beauty rule the willing world. 4 


III. 1. 4 Sylphs! your bold myriads on the withering heath 
Stay the fell Syroc's ſuffocative breath ; MN 
Arreſt Simoom in his realms of ſand, h V4 
The poiſon'd javelin balanc'd in his hand; 1 
Fierce on blue ſtreams he rides the tainted air, | hs 
Points his keen eye, and waves his whiſtling hair z 41 
While, as he: turns, the undulating ſoil "Mi 
Rolls in red waves, and billowy deſerts boil, | 


You ſeize Tornado by his locks of miſt, 
Burſt his denſe clouds, his wheeling ſpires untwiſt; 


* Deſcribed from an ancient gem on 2 fine onyx in poſſeſſion of the duke of Marl 
'erough, of which there is 8 beautiful print in Bryant's Mythol. vol ii p 392. And 
fm another ancient gem of Cupid and Pſyche embracing, of which there is a pi int in 
Fence's Polymetis, p. 82. | | 
hs! Wide 
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Wide o'er the Weſt when borne on headlong gales, 


Dark as meridian night, the monſter ſails, 


Howls high in air, and ſhakes his curled brow, 
Laſhing with ſerpent-train the waves below, 
Whirls his black arm, the forked lightning flings, 
And ſhowers a deluge from his demon-wings. 


z. „ Sylphs ! with light ſhafts you pierce the drowſy fog, 


That lingering flambers on the ſedge-wove bog, 
With — o'er midnight — —2 
Or flings his hairy limbs on ſtagnant deeps. 

You meet Contagion iſſuing from afar, 

And daſh the balefal conqueror from his car; 


When, gueſt of Death ! from charnel vaults he ſteals, 


And bathes in human gore his armed wheels. 


« Thus when the 
Look'd through the miſt and ſhook his clotted hair, 
O'er ſhrinking nations ſteer'd malignant clouds, 
And rain'd deſtruction on the gaſping crouds ; 

The beauteous Egle * felt the venom'd dart, 

Slow roll'd her eye, and feebly throbb'd her heart; 
Each fervid ſigh ſeem'd ſhorter than the laſt, 

And ſtarting friendſhip ſhann'd her, as ſhe paſs d. 
With weak unſteady ſtep the fainting maid | 
Seeks the cold garden's ſolitary ſhade, 

Sinks on the pillowy moſs her drooping head, 

And prints with lifeleſs limbs her leafy bed. 

—0On wings of love her —— ſwain purſues, 
Shades her from winds, and ſhelters her from dews, 
Extends on tapering poles the eanvas roof, 

Spreads o'er the ſtraw-wove matt the flaxen woof, 
Sweet buds and bloſſoms on her bolſter ſtrows, 

And binds his kerchief round her aching brows ; 
Sooths with ſoft kiſs, with tender accents charms, 
And claſps the bright infection in his arms, 


With pale and langui# ſmiles the grateful fair 


Applauds his virtues, and rewards his care; 
Mourns with wet cheek her fair companions fled 
On timorous ſtep, or number'd with the dead; 
Calls to her n all its ſcatter'd raye, 

And pours on Thyrſis the collected blaze; 
Braves the chill night, careſſing and careſs'd, 
And folds her hero- lover to her breaſt. 


* When the plague raged in Holland in 1636, a young girl was ſeized with it, bad 
ee carbuncles, and was removed to a garden, where her lover, who was betrothed 0 
her, attended her as anurſe, and flept with her as his wife. He remained uninfected, 
and ſhe recovered, and was married to him. The 
| in the Miſc. Cur, Ann. II. Obi. 188. 
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upborne on Belgian air, - 


ſtory is related by Vinc. Fab 
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K My 
Lefs bold, Leander at the dſky hour | 
Eyed, as he ſwam, the far lovę- 
Brefled wich ugg | arms the 
ſu in > wate grav 
Leſs bol 15 eb ery dle m . T 221 3: 1 
Where ſeven fond Fa by a, fiend Lad 10 
And drove, inſtructed by his angel-gu e, 
The 1 Demon from the fatal 
e while. your winnowing piniggs awe, 
ſhed ay viſions o'er th Nies y 
Love round their couch effuſed his reath,, 
And wat Ki zur roms ae death. 
d 4 pom 22 „I 
"ha 8 zt 1 
RINALDO in ths. VALLEY of DESPAIR. 


[from Rinaldo, a Poem, tranſlated from tho. kalian of Torqaato Taflo, 
dy Joux Hood. 4 "hs 1 


R ben thence 2 different. track'purſu'd, "' 
igh 


a a% 


Uncertain.where, and while in heaven he vier 
t Aurora from her treſſes ut 
The morning dews and tinge the clouds with . 
The warrior rov'd: at length when Phoebus” ray 
Had brought on —— the ninth revolving day, 
' © Acftraight aud level path his ſteed convey d GOL 
k with dreary ſhade. 482 
There ſate a ſhape, that ſeem'd of human kind, 
Onchis ſad arm z drooping head reclin” 
Squalid his mien; tears trickled from his eyes 
wy 0 ward 11 directed to the ſkies ; 
He breath'd the Bi complater and mingled geg 
e breath'd the aint and ming 
Soon as the knight ap roach'd this mournful vale, 
He felt increaſing pangs his heart aſſail: 
Such pangs he never ti cher day-confeſs'd, i 
Such pangs as all his vital powers oppreſs d. 
Onward he paſs'd, and filent ſtill purſu d 
The guiding path, till nearer now he view'd 
Lo 11s of woe; and, as he ga — he drewW 
nfectious grief, that deep a 7 4 
— hills — the "valley lies . 


Two hills that intercept the cheering _ 
Wich horzid gloom, w 2 A 7 tr . 
Through lazy vapours gives /doub day, on 
Such as we ſes ere yet — li ht 
Reſtores the colour d — — 2 

The earth argund diſplays a balefal cene, 

With plants-and herbage of funereal green: 
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There trees, of forms unknown to mortal eye, 
From ſable leayes envenom'd juice ſupply, | 
Where black I. omen'd birds ſecurely reſt, 
And baild, in odious flocks, their frequent neſt; 
Theſe, each to each, in ſhrieks their wants impart, 
In ſhrieks that il robe the ſhnddering hearer's heart! 
Lo! ftretch*d on earth unbleſt Rinaldo hes, © 
Tears following' tears, and ſighs ſucceeding fighs: 
Where*er he turns, ſome object preſent breeds 
New cauſe to nibuyn, and endleſs torture feeds. 
Afar, or near, Deſpair around him fhows + 
His ſad vari yof countleſs woes: 
Ah met (he cry'd) in this goon 
Here may I weep at full my wretched doom ! 
With me, alas! how fits this diſmal ſhade, 
7 ' "This dire retreat for ſorrow's/dwelling made! 
Thus let me live, for ſo my lot ordains, 
. 7 0:5/Þhe little ſpace ob life that yet remaingz:-2! © , * 
ill here [ 2 ſor hungry ravens prove, 
A victim, Clarice, to thee and love ! 
All day and all the live- long night he in C 
Flis ſoul in anguiſn and his fate deplor'd; | 
While ever ent ſcimm'd — his aght 
A Ty of ne and e bc, 
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ADDRESS and CONSOLATION. of 8 to CARAC 
 TACUS, when embarking ds a PRISONER. for ITALY. 


; [From Songs 0 the Aboriginal Bards of Britain, * Geoncy 
» 1 A. M.] Nin ©14 3 


3 when loos'd from mortal: 4 
Thy ſpirit mounts the aerial way, 
Andi joins our fathers* armed ſhnades 
Brandiſhing their: gleamy blades 
Tell them the cauſe in which they died, Fl 2 
Is Albion's buckler, Albion's pride: F G 
Tell them each ſpot, whereon — bled, | ff ba 21D 
With life. blood of the foe is red: bug 
Tell them our babes are taught to wield; : 
The curiled axe and bloody ſhield: - - + 
| 12 Rome's aerial eagle, ſtreaming gore, 
Sails darkly ſhadowing Britain's naked — 
Though frowning from the cliff*s projected height 
Her haughiy battlements our plains 28 rs Ia 
Yet tell ww” their own daintlefs, zeal, - $1 
To guard and digaify our country's wealz 
Glows in their faithful ſons:⁊ and — 
They draw the morning gale on Sarunt's plain. 


bo 


hel 
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Their limbs ſhall-mave unſhackled,-and their mer: G 
Wander through finews undebas'd.,by chains. 

That holy ſpark oſ freedom's lame, pl 
Theyifwrudk with hife into our, moulding, frame, 26" 
Tell them, deep in northern now. 
S* On ny hills, n moſſy bogs, n - Ven 
* ſickly, marſhes, blur with fag, 

ae , ne es, 
* arful fragments fill the vale below, 
Pure, vigorous, glowing, we maintain; 


"42 
— 
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And, when their ſouls are veil'd in earth again, 


To warm them in the womb with their own generous fires. 


That flame, O patriot prinee! ſhall glow, 

In native luſtre on thy martial brow, 

When thowretutn\ſt,; ops og day 

To animate a kindred clay. 1) ( 
Then, when thou — ſt all Amibig to wield 1 nu? 
Trifingis“ blazing: faulchiot Wer. the fields doit * * 
When from thy awful port the retire, 4 A 
Like ſtars before the ſun's aſcending fire; 
When thy tall plumes in all their ffrebrs riſe, 209 v6 R 
And flame, like Iightning, — — thy eyes: 
Then ſhall. out ſcythed Face er p „ Hardi 


Wheel round the giddy def. ah eig wid bak 
That overhangs the deep, 7 ANTOY 1 nN. 
And headlong roll our foemen to 8 t 
Again ſhall Druids look ſuperior down 


On mortal kings, and awe them with a frown : pod 

The potent wand ſhall wave its magie round? 

Through holy groves the golden axe reſound ; \ 
And altars,' bright with flames, Yume * 
Another Mona's ſolemn gloom. 1 

Then to the ſilent midnight orbs of dre 2 
On moonſhine banks of haunted ſtreams, : ö 

Mid grey. oaks mellow'd by the-night's wan beam, 
The bard ſhall touch his filver wire, 

And ſoothe the ſleeping wanderer's fairy. 3 21 

While, as the ſoft enoded numbers fail, Fa 

Thovagh the tall pines, that up the cavern'd ſteep + 
Riſe midway waving o'er = deep, 
In each ſoft. murmuring "IS 

A warrior's troubled ſpirit 12 to G F 


Or Miſery's waſted form to pour har fee ble — 


Go then, O Albion's pride ! and daunileſs and F ” 1 | 

At Cæſar's throne : think on thy native land. 

Thy long illuſtrious line of free: born fires, — 

And the proud blood that circles through thy veins, 4 
Though low debas'd by chains, 
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"Tis chine to glow with thy fam'd fathe?”'s fires 3 
To bear meonquer'd the high mind; 
Thy dignity of being to K 18A uf 

What great fouls own, What | 
In fimple boldneſs to ræve „e 2 

Though their own Jove, wich red ri phe arm 
In which the forked lightning bs d, 


Sat, as prepar d 42 10 bot hx vo aver, 


STORY, illuftrating the-ENFLUUENCE 10 MEMORY. on the MIND, 


A A blithe and 
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From ** Pleafures of Memory:] Th 
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Nez, und-dontefic annals! 1e che time, : n=" 


Her richeſt nde, aud er b 

miag ſoretter yn 

Thoſe nobler feengs' Salvator's ſoul adortdd - 
The rocky paſs half hung with ſhap d. 


* the cleft oale flung boldly oy e flood... 


(Preſerv'd in Cumbria's rude; [romantie cle 
When Nature ſmil'd, and ober the bear, 1 


I 
e) 


h on.exulting wing the heathavdck 3 nan 


And bl * his ſhrill blaſt oer perennial 'fnows 5-' 


When the rapt youth, recoiling from the wo 
Gaz'd on the tumbling tide of dread Lodoar z ' 
And thro the rifted cliffs that ſcal'd the ſcy, 
Derwent's clear mirror charm'd his dazzling eye. 
Each oſier iſle, inverted on the wave, 

'Thro? morn' s gray miſt its melting colours gave; 


And, o'er the cygnet's haunt, the mantling grove. 


Its emerald arch with wild luxuriance wove: 

Light as the breeze that bruſh'd the ofient dew; 
From rock to rock the young adventurer flew; 
And day's laſt ſunſhine ſlept along the ſhore; 
When lo, a path the ſmile of welcome wore. 
Imbowering ſhrubs with verdure veil'd the ky, 
And on the muſk-roſe ſhed a deeper dye; 

Save when a mild and momentary gleam 


Glanc'd from the: white foam of ſome ſhelter'd tea. 


O'er the ftill lake the bell of evenin toll'd, 
And on the moor the ſhepherd penti'd his fold; 
And an the 7 een hill's fide the meteor play'd; 
When, hark ! 

It ceas*d—yet ſtill in Florlo's fancy ſung, 
Still on each note his captive ſpirit hung; 
Till o'er the mead a cool, 1 ue ſterꝰd grot 
From its rich roof * e ſhot· 
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a yoice ſun ſweetly thro* the ſhades ; 
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A cryſtal water croſs'd the pebbled floor, 
And on the front theſe ſimple lines it bore : 


Hence away, nor dare intrude ! 
In this ſecret, ſhadowy cell, 
Muſing Memory loves to dwell 
With ner ſiſter Solitude. 
Far from the buſy world ſhe flies, 
To taſte that peace the world denies, 
Entranc'd ſhe fits ; from youth to age, 
Reviewing Life's eventful page; 
And noting, ere they fade away, 
The little . of yeſterday. 


Florio had gain'd a rude and rocky ſeat, 
When lo, the Genius of this ſtill retreat! 
Fair was her form—but who can hope to trace 
The penſive ſoftneſs of her angel-face ? 

Can Virgil's verſe, can Raphael's touch impart 
Thoſe finer features of the feeling heart, 
"Thoſe tenderer tints that ſhun the careleſs eye, 
And in the world's contagious circle die ? 

She left tie cave, nor mark'd the ſtranger there; 
Her paſtoral beauty, and her artleſs air, 

Had breath'd a ſoft enchantment o'er his ſoul ! 
In every nerve he felt her bleſt controul! . 
What pure and white-wing'd agents of the ſky, 
Who rule the ſprings of ſacred ſympathy, 
Inform congemal ſpirits when they meet ? 
Sweet 15 their office, as their nature ſweet ! 

Florio, with feartul joy, purſu'd the maid, 

Till thro? a viſta's moonlight-chequer'd ſhade, 
Where the bat circled, and the rooks repos'd, 
(Their wars ſuſpended, and their counſels clos'd) ; 
An antique manſion burſt in awful ſtate, 

A rich vine cluſtering round its Gothic gate. 
Nor paus'd he here. The maſter of the ſcene 
Matk'd his light ſtep imprint the dewy green 
And, ſlow-advancing, hail'd him as his gueſt, 
Won by the honeſt warmth his looks expreſt, 
He wore the ruſtic manners of a *ſquire ; 

Age had not quench'd one ſpark of manly fire; 
But giant gout had bound him iwher chain, 
And his hcart panted for the chaſe in vain. 

Vet here Remembrance, ſweetly ſoothing power 
Wing'd with delight Confinement's lingering hour, 
The fox's bruſh ſtill emulous to wear, | 
He ſcour'd the county in his elbow-chair ; 

And, with view-halloo, rous'd the dreaming hound, 
That rung, by ſtarts, his —— mulic round, 
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Long by the paddock's humble pale confin'd, 


His aged hunters cours'd the viewleſs wind ; 

And each, with glowing energy pourtray d, 
The far-fam'd triumphs of the field dif] lay d; 
Uſurp'd the canvas of the crowded hall, | 
And chas'd a line of heroes from the wall. 


There ſlept the horn each jocund echo knew, 


And many a ſmile and many a ſtory drew ! 
High o'er the hearth his foreſt-trophies hung, 
And their fantaſtic branches wildly flung. 
How would he dwell on each vaſt antler there ! 


This daſh'd the wave, that fann'd the mountain air. 


Each, as it frown'd, unwritten records bore, 
Of gallant feats and feſtivals of yore. 

But why the tale prolong ?—His oply child, 
His darling Julia on the ſtranger ſmil'd. 


Her little arts a fretful fire to pleaſe, 


Her gentle gaiety, and native caſe, 


Had won his ſoul—but ah! few days had paſt, 
Ere his fond vifions prov'd too ſweet to laſt. : 
When evening ting'd the lake's ethereal blue, 
And her deep ſhades irregularly threw ; 
'Their ſhifting ſail dropt gently from the cove, 
Down by St. Herbert's conſecrated grove ; 
Whence erſt the charter'd hymn, the taper'd rite, 
Amus'd the fiſher's ſolitary night; | 
And till the mitre*d window, richly wreath'd, 
A ſacred calm thro? the brown foliage breath'd. 
The wild deer, ſtarting thro? the ſilent gl: de, 
With fearful gaze, their various courſe ſurvey'd. 
High hung in air the hoary goat reclin'd, 
His ftreaming beard the ſport of every wind ; 
And, as the coot her jet-wing lov'd to lave, 
Rock'd on the boſom of the ilcepleſs wave; 
The eagle ruſn'd from Skiddaw's purple creft, 
A cloud {till brooding o'er her giant neſt. 
And now the moon had dimm'd, with dewy ray, 
The few, fine fluſhes of departing day; 
O'er the wide water's deep ſerene ſhe hung, 
And her broad lights on every mountain tiung ; 
When lo! a ſudden blaſt the veſlel blew, | 
And to the ſurge conſign'd its little crew, 
All, all efcap'd — but ere the lover bore 
His faint and faded Julia to the ſhore, 
Her ſenſe had fled !—Exhauſted by the ſtorm; 
A fatal trance hung o'er her pallid form; 


Her cloſing eye a trembling luſtre ſir'd; 


'Twas life's laſt ſpark—it flutter'd and expir'd ! 
The father {trew'd his white hairs in tue wind, 
Call'd on his child nor lingei'd long behind: 


And 
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And Florio liv'd to ſee the willow wave, 

With many an evening-whiſper, o'er their grave. 

Yes, Florio liv'd — and, ill of each poſſeſt, 

The father cheriſh'd, and the maid careſs'd ! 
For ever would the fond enthuſiaſt rove, 

With Julia's ſpirit thro? the ſhadowy grove ; 

Gaze with delight on every ſcene ſhe plann'd, 

Kiſs every flowret planted by her 7 

Ah! ſtill he traced her ſteps along the glade, 

When hazy hues and glimmering lights betray'd 

Half-viewleſs forms; itill len- as the breeze 

Heav'd its deep ſobs among the aged trees; 

And at each pauſe her melting accents caught, 

In ſweet delirium of romantic thought! 

Dear was the grot that ſhunn'd the blaze of day; 

She gave its ſpars to ſhoot a trembling ray. 

The Spring, that bubbled from it's inmoſt cell, 

Murmur'd of Julia's virtues as it fell; 

And o'er the ripping moſs, the fretted ſtone 

In Florio's ear breath'd language not his on. 

Her charm around the enchantreſs Memory threw ; 


A charm that ſoothes the mind, and ſweetens too! 


ODE to TERROR. By the Rev. Mr. Horx. 


(from Poems, chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonſhire and Cornwall, in 
Two Volumes. ] 


ROUND me night and filence reign 
My beating breaſt 
Seems with ſome huge weight oppreſt, 
And ftrives to ſhake it off in vain. 
Oh, let me cloſe my orbs of fight, 
And in my boſom check the panting breath ! 
Encircled by the ſhades of night, 
Let me here unnotic'd reſt ! 
And yet, as if the hand of death 
Lay heavy on me, moiſture cold bedews 
My ſhivering limbs: and fancy views 
Scenes of unknown terrors riſe. 
Advancing footſteps ſtrike my ear; 
Low-murmurs in the forett ſound : 
The ruſtliog leaves are ſtrew'd around. 
Reluctant, yet compell'd by fear, 
I ope my anxious eyes. 


Now wildly through the extended plain, 
With the moon's mild light array'd, 
I gaze—yet all Shoes 
Would fain, but dare not cloſe their lids again. 
Q 2 / 


See 
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Sec through the path in yonder grove, 
Silent and ſlow a phantom move! 
Pale grief is on his brow impreſt, 
And darkly down his ſnow- white veſt 
From his gor'd boſom ſanguine ſtreams deſcend, 
He ſtops, he turns, on me he bands his view, 
His courſe unknown he waves me to purſue— 
Oh, let me hence my totte ing footſteps bend! 
las! in vain I ſeek to 7 , 
My powerleſs limbs heir aid deny; 
And fear, that gave the ſpectre birth, 
Rivets me motionleſs to earth. 


Let me ſhake off this cauſeleſs dread: 
Let me my fortitude reſume ! 
In vain—tor at this awful hour, 
Burſting the cearments of the tomb, 
Aſcend the ſpirits of the dead, 
And roam thro* night compell'd by magic's wond'rous power. 
This is the time, when o'er the corſe 
Feſtering in death, with accents hoarſe 
The raven croaks, or beats with ominous wings 
The murderer's window—at the ſound 
Trembling he ſtarts, he glares around, 


And feels the thrilling pangs of guilt's infixed ſtings. 


This is the time, waiting their deſtin'd prey, 
And ſhunning day's detecting eye, 
In covert hid unpitying ruffians lie. 
To his lov'd home the traveller bends his way, 
That home he never more ſhall view ! 
At once up ſtarts the ſavage crew; 
By earthly fiends inclos'd he ſtands : 
For mercy at their feet he bends; 
He lifts his pleading eyes; 
In anguiſh claſps his hands; 
Conjures them by his dear domeſtic ties 
But lo! the ruthleſs ſword deſcends: 
Cold in his breaſt he feels 
"Ihe deadly point: he feebly reels, 
Forth burſts the vital ſtream ; he gaſps, he dies. 


Hark, loudly-echoing through the glade, 
Shrieks of diſtreſs my ears invade : 
Nearer and nearer rolls the ſound 
Like thee, poor wretch, *twill ſoon be mine, 
This tranſient being to reſign: 
I feel, I feel the life-bereaving wound. 
My foul within me ſinks dilmay'd 1 
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My pity, hapleſs man! was thine, 
But on. I could not, durſt not give thee aid ! 


Illuſions fly! the peaceful power 
Of ſilence reigns o'er hill, o'er dale, and bower : 
An awful ſtilineis that my ſoul affrights— 
For now on yon drear heath, 
Hags profane, and hell-born ſprights, 
Plan ſchemes of future woc, and ſcenes of death, 


Muttering ſlowly ſpells profound, 
In myitic circle round and round 
The necromantic fire they go, 
Kindled irom tae realms below. 
Now duſky wreaths vt ſmoke ariſe, 
Now hercer flames aſcend the ſkies, 
As mid the blaze they charms unhallow'd throw. 


Now they vaniſh from my ſight . 
—_— with the ſhad-s of night, 
On yonder ſable cloud they fly, 
And urge the wrathful tempett through the ſky. 
They bid its wings of darkneſs ſweep 
The ſurging billows—wide around 
They foam, they roar; the rocks rebound, 
The anxious Pilot's art is vain : 
Down to the unfathom'd deep 
The vefl+l ſinks, and o'er it boils the main. 
Now horror-proof, with deadly aim, 
While the moon, trembling at the ſight, 
Veils her filver front in night, 
They wing the lightning's ſhafts of flame 
Through ſable clouds diſparting wide; 
Spread ruin through the peaceful plains, 
And fire the cots of lowly ſwains; 
And fink to duſt the caſtle's towering pride. 


Protect me, ſave me! whence was driven 
That beam which ſhot athwart the heaven ?— 
It gave a dreadful liglit 
Ah, whence proceeds this ſudden gloom, 
Dark as the manſions of the tomb, 
That clothes the brow of night ? 
My faultering tongue amazement chains, 
And ice ſeems creeping through my veins, 


Alas! ideal terrors have disjoined 
My powers of reaſon, and unhing'd my mind. 
O 3 "Twas 
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*Twas but a Meteor's ſudden glance: again 
'The moon, yon blackening cloud withdrawn, 
Streams radiance o'er the dewy lawn, 


And ſkirts the wood with light, and gilds the diſtant plain. 


Fell ſpectre of the haggard eye, 
Wild geſture, and — hair, 
Quick from my preſence fly! 
Falſe, eaſe awhile my heart oppreſt, 
Left, loſt and woe-begone, Deſpair 
Should ſeal me for her own, 
And Reaſon, baniſh'd from her throne, 
To Madneſs ſhould reſign my tortur'd breaſts 


SONNET to the LARK on DARTMOOR, By Mr, Euprr, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


WEET ſoaring minſtrel of the wild, I hear 
The pleaſing muſic of thy tuneful throat, 
As welcome o'er the deſert to mine ear, 
As to benighted hinds the matin note, 
1 thank thee, warbler, for thy cheering lay, 
But why in ſuch a barren lonely dell, ; 
While other ſcenes the vernal fweets diſplay, 
A wing*d recluſe art thou content to dwell ? 
O, yet I trace the motives in thy ſong, 
or freedom now the lofty burthen bears, 
And now a tenderer ſtrain is pour'd along, 
And love is breath'd with all its charming cares : 
Thus, though ca here ſequeſter'd doſt thou prove 
Life's deareſt bleſings, Liberty and Love. ' 


ODE on the MORNING, 
[From Poems by G. DER, B. A.] 


Mera ctie, praxaign TV yiua, 
Tine Tavit, x4 7.47mi xagrey rap, THEOGN, Fig Tzu 


HILD of the light, fair morning hour, 
Who ſmileſt o'er yon purple hill 
come to woo thy cheering pow'r, 
Beſide this murmꝭring rill *, 
Nor I alone a thouſand ſongſters riſe 
Jo meet thy dawning, and thy ſweets to ſhare wi 
* Av Ts To ilurirpua, xat a wirvg, alxcht, ua 
A wert rag Wayact jathoterar THEOC. EAM. I. 
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While ev'ry flow'r that ſcents the honied air, 
Thy milder influence feels, and ſheds its brighteſt dies. 


And let me hear ſome village ſwain 
Whittle 1n ruttic glee along ; 
Or hear ſome true love's gentle pain 
Breath'd from the milkmaid's ſong. 
Wild are thoſe notes, but ſweeter far to me 
Than the ſoft airs borne from Italian groves: 
To which the wanton muſe+and naked loves 
Strike the wild lyre, and dance in gameſome glee. 


And roſy health, for whom ſo lon 
Mid ſleepleſs nights I've ſigh'd in vain, 
Shall throw her airy veſtment on, 
And meet me on the plain. 
Gay laughing nymph, that loves a morning ſky; 
That loves to trip acroſs the ſpangled dews ; 
And with her finger dipp'd in brighteſt hues, 
My faint cheek ſhall the tinge, and cheer my languid eye. 


Then will I taſte the morn's ſweet hour, 
And, ſinging, bleſs the new-born day ; 
Or, wand'ring in Amanda's bow'r, 
Rifle the ſweers of May: 
And to my ſong Amanda {hall attend, 
And take the poſie from the ſylvan muſe ; 
For ſure the virtuous fair will not refuſe 
The muſe's modeſt gifts, her tribute to a friend. 


ODE Bs CE 


[From Poems by F. Sa ERS, M. D.] 


AY child of ſummer, who on burniſh'd wings 
Unceaſing ply*it thy briſk and mazy flight, 
Taiting with rapture all that Nature flings 
Profuſely round — flill courting new delight, 
Come, in thine airy dance, and freely fp 
The clear juice ſparkling to my thirily lip, 
And wheeling ſportive o'er my tæmpting board, 
Cull the red nectarine tor thy luicious meal, 
Or from the peach its pulp of fragrance teal, 
And calmly rifle autumn's choiceſt hoard. 


Then buzzing haſte thee to the ſunny field, 
Or drink the perfume that the moorlands yield, 
Or ſwiftly to ſome flower vale repair, 
There jocund float 7 tae dimpling ſtream, 
| 4 — 
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And meet thy breth'ren in the ſetting beam, 
And bathe thy ebon fides in purple air. x 


While thoughtleſs ſailing on the ſcented pale, 
Beware yon ſlimy threads, the woof of death, 
Ihe ſpeckled ſpider will empierce thy mail, 
And quench thy ſpirit with his tainted breath, 
Oh may no tempeſt ſhade thy mirthful day, 
Nor glue thoſe filmy wings with whelming rain ! 
Oh may no feather'd foe moleſt thy way 

And fluttering bear thee to his infant train ! 


May no fierce inmate of the curled brook, 

While o'er his head thou ſpeed'ſt tay circling flight, 
Snatch thee unheeding to his watery hook, g 
And ruthleſs force thee from the cheerful light. 


Long, long may ſummer lengthen out thy year, 
And ſpare a lite ſo bright with varied joy, | 
A little life which glides uncheck'd by fear, 
Tho? chilling winter hovers to deſtroy. 


How different man—he forms the lowering cloud 
| | Of gloomy care his happier hours to ſhroud, 
Fixing on doubtful ill his reſtleſs eye, 
How wiſer far, like thee, with gladſome heart 
To catch the tranſports —. gifts impart 
And frolick careleſs of futurity.— 


ADDRESS to the ACADEMICIANS who attended the FUNERAL of 
their late PRESIDENT. 


[From a Monody to the Memory of Sir Josnua Rev noLvs, b. 
x Mrs. Mary RoB1Nson, ] 


E ſolemn mourners, who, with footſteps ſlow, 
Prolong'd the ſable line of public woe; 
W he, fondly crouding round his plumed bier, 
Gave to his worth th' involuntary tear; 
Ye children of his ſchool who oft have hung 
On the grac'd precepts of his tuneful tongue : 
Who many an hour in mute attention caught 
The vivid luſtre of his poliſh'd thought! 
Ye, who have felt, for ye have taſte to feel, 
The magic influence oer your ſenſes ſteal, 
When eloquently chaſte, from wiſdom's page 
He diew cach model for a riſing age ! 
Say, is no kind, no grateful tribute due, 
Jo Him wav twin'd immortal wreaths for you? 
$7 ; | | Who, 
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Who, from the dawn of youth to manhood's prime, 
Snatch'd hidden beauties from the wings of tune; 
Who gave new leſſons to your wond” ring fight, 
Drawn from the chaos of oblivious night ; 
Where chain'd by Ignorance, in Exvy's cave, 
The Ar he courted found a chilling grave; 
Where native genius faded, unadmir'd, 

While emulation's glorious flame expir'd ; 

Till REy noL Ds, bmving Exvy's recreant ſpell, 
Dragg'd the huge monſter from her thorny cell; 
Who, ſhrinking from his mild benignant eye, 
Subdued, to Stygian darkneſs fled=To p1s ! 


Now round the brows of Britiſh Genius play 
The broad effulgent beams of mental day! 
See, native taſte the vivid ſcene imbues 
With the rich luſtre of the rainbow's hues ! 
See, from each pencil varying beauties riſe, 
While the won canvas glows with mingling dyes; 
See, fancy gives to every mimic form, 
New power to faſcinate, new grace to charm, 
While o'er each finiſh'd, each attractive part, 
NaTuke ſtand's wond'ring at the touch of ART, 


O, if Philanthropy can boaſt the pow'r, 
To ſooth affliction's dark and dreary hour; 
If H who meekly ſhunn'd the flatt'rer's gaze, 
Whoſe ſplendid talents ſhrunk from venal praiſe ! 
Who, in retirement's conſecrated bow'rs, 
Strew'd the rough path of life with modeſt flow'rs ; 
Or with a foſt'ring hand to genius juſt, — 
Twin'd his own laurel round each youthful buſt ; 
Can bid your grateſul boſoms proudly glow 
With innate praiſe, beyond the pomp 5 Woez 
Now true to native worth aſſert his claim 
To the beſt diadem / THE wrEATH of Fame | 


And thou, ConTENnT1on ; fiend, of Envy born, 


Hide in ſome _ profane thy mien forlorn ; 
Howl in ſome flinty cave's impervious gloom, 
Nor break the ſacred filence of the tomb ! 

Go, prey on hearts congenial with thy own, 
Drink their big tears, and mingle in their groan ; 
Sate thy mean rage upon ſome Ideots breaſt, 

But let the ſainted ſhade of GęNIiuS resT. 


Beneath yon lofty dome that props the ſcies, 
Low on e the lap of Earth” your Patron lies; 
Cold is that hand, that gave the touch divine, 
Which bade the mimic orbs of reaſon ſhine ; 


Clos'd 1s that eye, which beam'd with living light, 
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That gave the mental ſoul, to mortal ſight! 

For, by the matchleſs wonders of his art, 

The outward mien beſpoke the hidden heart! : 
Taſte, feeling character, his peucil knew, V. 
And Txur n acknowledg'd cen what FAN Y drew! 

So juſt to nature every part combin'd, 

Each feature mark'd the tenour of the mind / 

Twas his, with varying excellence, to ſhow 

Stern manhood's dignity, and beguty's glow ! 

To =_ the perfect form, the witching face, 

With Gu1Dpo's ſoftneſs, and with TITIAx's grace! 

The dimpled cherub at the mother's breaſt, 

The ſmile ſerene, that ſpoke the parent blest ; 

The PozT's-vivid thought, that ſhone divine, 

"Through the rich mazes of each finiſh'd line ! 

The Tale that bids the tear of pity flow 

"The frenzied gaze of petrifying woe; 

The dying Father, fix d in horror wild, 

Ober che ſhrunk image of his famiſh'd child. 


An! srar my MusE—nor trace the madd'ning ſcene, 
Nor paint the ſtarting eye, the frantic mien; : 
Turn from the picture of diſtracting m es; 
Turn from each charm, that beauty's ſmile beſtows ; 
Go, form a wreath, Time's temple's to adorn, 
Bedeck'd with many a r-/e—and many a thorn ; 
Go, bind the Hz 0's brow with deathleſs bays ; 
Or, to calm friendſhip chaunt the note of praiſe ; 
Or with a feather, ſtoPn from fancy's wing, 

Sweep with light hand the gay fantaſtic ſtring ; 
Bur leave, oh, leave, thy fond lamenting ſong, 
The feeble echo of a wond'ring throng :— 

Canſt thou with brighter tints adorn the roſe, 
Where Nature's vivid bluſh divinely glows ? 

Say, canſt thou add one ray to Heaven's own light; 
Or give to Alpine ſnows a purer white ? | 
Canſt thou encreaſe the diamond's burning glow, 
Or to the flow r a richer ſcent beſtqw ? 

Say, canſt thou ſnatch, by ſympathy ſublime, 
One kindred boſom from the graſpof Time ? 
An, No ! then bind with cypreſs bangs the lyre, 
Mute be its chords, and quench'd its {acred fire; 
For dim!y gleam the PoE T's votive lays, 

Midſt the vaſt ſplendour of a NaTion's PRAISE. 
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VERSES to a FLY taken out of a BOWL of PUNCH, by PETER 
PINDAR Eſq. 


From Odes to Kien Long, the preſent Emperor of China.] 


H ! poor intoxicated little knave, 
Now ſenſeleſs, floating on the fragrant wave ; 
Why not content the cakes alone to munch ? 
Dearly thou pay'ſt for _— round the bowl; 
Loſt to the world, thou buſy ſweet-lipp'd foul— 
Thus death, as well as pleaſure, dwells with punch, 


Now let me take thee out, and moraliſe— 
Thus 'tis with mortals, as it is with flies, 

For ever hankering after Pleaſure's cup : 
Though FaTe, with all his legions, be at hand, 
The beaſts, the draught of CIx E can't withſtand, 

But in goes every noſe—they muft, will ſup. 


Mad are the paſſions, as a colt untam'd ! 
When Pau DENCE mounts their backs, to ride them mild, 
They fling, they ſnort, they foam, they riſe inflam'd, 
Infiſting on their own ſole will ſo wild. 


Gadſbud ! my buzzing friend, thou art not dead ; 
The fates ſo kind, have not yet ſnipp'd thy thread 
By heav'ns, thou mov'ſt a leg, and now its brother, 
And kicking, lo, again thou mov'ſt another ! 


And now thy little drunken eyes uncloſe 
And now thou feeleſt for thy little noe, 

And finding it, thou rubbeſt thy two hands; 
Moch as to ſay, « I'm glad I'm here again“ 
And well mayſt thou rejoice—'tis very plain, 

That near wert thou to DEaTH's unſocial lands. 


And now thou rolleſt on thy back about, 

Happy to find thyſelf alive, no doubt— 
Now turneſt—on the table making rings; 

Now crawling, forming a wet track, 

Now ſhaking the rich liquor from thy back, 

Now flutt'ring nectar from thy filken wings: 


Now ſtanding on thy head, thy ſtrength to find, 
And poking out thy ſmall long legs behind ; 
And now &y pinions doſt thou bi iſkly ply ; 
Preparing now to leave me—farewell Fly ! 
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Go, join thy brothers en yon ſunny board, 
And rapture to thy family afford— 

"There wilt thou meet a miſtreſs, or a wife, 
That ſaw thee drunk, drop ſenſeleſs in the ſtream ; 
Who gave, perhaps, the wide-reſounding ſcream, 

And now fits groaning for thy precious life. 
Yes, go and carry et to thy friends, 

And wiſely tell them thy imprudence ends, 


Let buns and ſugar for the future charm ; 

Theſe will delight, and feed, and work no harm— 
Whilſt Pu x cn, the grinning merry Imp of ſin, 

Invites th' unwary wand'rer to a kiſs, 


Smiles in his face, as though he meant him bliſs, 


Then like an alligator, drags him in. 


THOMPSON'S VERSES on the DEATH of his MOTHER. 


From an Or1GINAL, in the Poet's own Hand-writing, in the Collection 


[From the EARL of Buctan's E 


of the EARL of Bucuan. 


VE fabled muſes, I your aid diſclaim, 

Your airy raptures, and your fancied flame : 
True genuine woe my throbbing breaſt inſpires, 
Love prompts my lays, and filial duty fires ; 
The foul ſprings inſtant at the warm deſign, 
And the heart dictates every flowing line. 
See! where the kindeſt, beſt of mothers lies, 
And death has ſhut her eyer-weeping eyes; 
Has lodg'd at laſt peace in her weary breaſt, 
And lull'd her many piercing cares to reſt. 
No more the orphan train around her ſtands, 
While her full heart upbraids her needy hands ! 
No more the widow's lonely fate ſhe feels, 
The ſhock ſevere the modeſt want conceals, 
'Th* oppreſſor's ſcourge, the ſcorn of wealthy pride, 
And poverty's unnumbered ills beſide. 
For (ce! attended by th? angelic throng, 
Through yonder worlds of Vight ſhe glides along, 
And claims the wel! carn'd raptures of the ſky. 
Yet fond concern recalls the mother's eye; 
She ſeeks the helpleſs orphans left behind ; 
So hardly left! ſo bitterly refign'd ! 
Still, {til}! is ſc my ſoul's divineſt theme, 
The waking viſion, and the wailing dream; 


ſſays on the Lives and Writings of 
FLETCHER of SALTOUN, and the Poet T HompsoN, ] 
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Amid the ruddy ſun's enliv'ning blaze 

O'er my dark eyes her dewy image plays, 

And in the dread dominion of the night 

Shines out again the ſad'y pleaſing fight. 
Triumphant virtue all around ter darts, 

And more than volumes ev'ry look imparts— 
Looks, ſoft, yet awful, melting, yet ſerene, 
Where both the mother and the ſaint are ſeen, 
But ah ! that night—that torturing night remains 
May darkneſs dye it with its deepeſt ſtalus, 

May joy on it forſake her roſy bow'rs, 

And icreaming ſorrow blaſt its baleful hours, 
When on the margin of the briny flood 

Chill'd with a fad preſaging damp I toad, . 
Took the laſt look, neꝰer to behold her more, 
And mix'd our murmurs with the wavy roar, 
Heard the laſt words fall from her pious tongue, 
Then wild into the bulging veſſel flung, 

Which ſoon too ſoon, conveyed me from her ſight 
Dearer than life, and liberty and light ! 

Why was I then, ye powers reſerved for this ? 
Not funk that moment in the vaſt abyſs ? 


Devour'd at once by the relentleſs wave, 


And whelm'd for ever in a wat'ry grave ?— 
Down, ye wild withes of unruly woe !— 

I fee her with immortal beauty glow, 

The early wrinkle care-contratted gone, 

Her tears all wiped, and all her ſorrows flown; 
Th' exalting voice of Heav'n I hear her breathe, 
To ſooth her ſoul in agonies of death. 

1 ſee her through the manſions bleſt above, 

And now ſhe meets her dear expecting love. 
Heart-cheering ſight ! but yet alas o'eripread 

By the damp gloom of grief's uncheering ſhade, 
Come then of reaſon the reflecting hour, 

And let me truſt the kind o'er-ruling power, 
Who from the right commands the ſhining day, 


The poor man's porizon and the orphan's itay ! 
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ADDRESS to the SHADE of THOMPSON, on crowning his BUST 


with a WREATH of BAYS, by Mr. RogztrT Burxs, 


[From the ſame work.] 


J. 


WI virgin Spring, by Eden's flood, 
Unfolds ner tender mantle green; 
Or pranks the ſod in frolic mocd, 


Or tunes Eolian ſtrains between; 


While 
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II. 


While Summer with a matron grace 
Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling ſhade, 

Vet oft delighted ſtops to trace 

The progreſs of the ſpiky blade; 


III. 


While Autumn, benefactor kind, 
By Tweed erects her aged head, 

And ſees with ſelf-approving mind, 
Each creature on her bounty fed ; 


IV. 
While maniac winter rages oer 
The hills whence claſſic Yarrow flows, 


Rouſing the turbid torrent's roar, 
Or ſweeping wild a waſte of ſnows ; 


V 


So long, ſweet poet of the year, 
Shall bloom that wreath thou well haft won, 
While Scotia with exulting tear | 
Proclaims that — was her ſon. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1792. 


HE Hiſtory of the Domeſtic 
Literature of the year 1792, 
relants to us a very numerous ca- 
ogue of publications, many of 
nich reflect confiderable honour 
n the induftry and abilities of our 


It we meet with ſome productions, 
um which the ſtudent in Biblical 
niciſm may derive much valu- 
e aſſiſtance. Of this deſcription 


n from the Original Hebrew, by 
Ernard Hodgſon, LL. D. Prin- 
ial of Hertford College, Oxford.“ 
de qualifications of Dr. Hodgſon 
Irengaging in ſucha taſk as the pre- 
kat, have been already diſplayed in 
s tranſlation of Solomon's Song, 
udthe Book of Proverbs ; accounts 
which were inſerted in this de- 
mment of our work for the years 
786, and 1788. Thoſe publica- 
ons juſtly eſtabliſhed his character 
the learned world, as a judicious 
immentator, and able critic ; and 
ded his name to a very reſpect- 
le liſt of modern advocates for the 
nour and credit of revelation. 
de ſame ingenuity and learning 
e diſcoverable in this tranſlation 
Eccleſiaſtes : of which book, our 
mmnon verſion is in many places 
cure, and in many places unin- 
leible. With the lights which 
Hodgſon affords, the beauties of 
i moral aphoriſms are confider- 
Y heightened, the gravity and 


duntrymen. At the head of this 


% Eccleſiaſtes, a new Tranſla- 


dignity of the preacher more uni- 
formly preſerved, and his reaſon- 
ings rendered more weighty and 
forcible. We wiſh, however, that 
he had been leſs ſparing and conciſe 
in his critical notes. 

It is with great pleaſure that we 
are enabled to announce a new la- 
bourer in the fields of Biblical Li- 
terature, the Rev. Thomas Wintle, 
B. D. Rector of Brightwell in Berk- 
ſhire, and late Fellow of Pembroke 


College. This gentleman has pub- 


liſhed “ Daniel, an improved Ver- 
ſion attempted, with a preliminary 
Diſſertation, and Notes, critical, 


hiſtorical, and explanatory.” This 


work, with biſhop Lowth's and 
Mr. Dodſon's Tranſlations of Iſa- 
iah, Dr. Blaney's Jeremiah, and 
biſhop Newcome's Ezekiel and the 
mmor prophets, completes the 
number of thoſe new and more 
corect Engliſh verſions of the pro- 
phecies, which cannot but be held 
in high eſtimation by learned fo - 
reigners as well as natives, and for 
which- the laborious collations of 
Kennicott had paved the way. And 
it is but juſtice to ſay, that the au- 
thor is worthy of being received as 
a coadjutor by thoſe reſpectable 
names. The work which he un- 
dertook was, from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, peculiarly difficult; and 
he has executed it in a manner that 
does credit to his induſtry, learniag, 
ingenuity, and candour. Mr. __—_ 
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tle's verſion is made “ to adhere 
as nearly as poſſible to our preſent 
Engliſh tranſlation z though, in or- 
der to give a juſt and faithful ſenſe 
of the original, it has often been 
found neceſſary, eſpecially in the 
prophetical parts, to make _ 
conſiderable variations.“ 
variations are ſupported by a vari- 
ety of learned notes, which the 
ſcholar.will peruſe with much plea- 
ſure and improvement. To this 
work is prefixed an elaborate and 
— diſſertation, containing a 
iſtory of the perſons mentioned b 
Daniel, a vindication of the anti- 
quity and authenticity of his book, 
together with many important ob- 
ſervations on the language in which 
it was written, and on the hiſtorical 
and prophetical matter which it 
contains. : 
In our laſt year's 2 we no- 
ticed the appearance of a Tranſ- 
lation of the New Teſtament, by 
Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fel- 
low of Jeſus College, Cambridge, 
in 3 vols.“ This work is a valu- 
able and important one. The au- 
thor is well known from his vari- 
ous critical writings, to poſſeſs that 
intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek language, and that correct- 
neſs of taſte, which eminently 
qualified him for ſuch an under- 
taking. And the rules which he 
preſcribed to himſelf in the execu- 
tion of it, were ſuch as, in our 
opinion, were moſt likeiy to inſure 
its acceptance and utility. The 
chief of theſe were, to adopt the 
received verſion upon all poſſible 
occaſions, and never to ſupercede 
it, unleſs ſome low, obſolete, or 
obſure word, ſome vulgar idiom, 
ſome coarſe or uncouth phraſe, 
ſome intricate conſtruction, ſome 
harſh combination of terms, or 
ſome miſrepreſentation of the ſenſe, 
demanded an alteration :” and alſo, 


Theſe 


DOMESTIC LITERATUR x. 


to make his © Tranſlation as com. 
pletely vernacular without vulgari. 
ys as was conſiſtent with thoſe in. P 
ucements to variation ſpecified 7 
as above: that it might be rendered de 
as FER a ſpecimen as he could K 
make it, of pure unaffected Eng. 5 
liſh diction.“ Theſe rules he ap- ; 
ars to us, on the whole, to have 
ollowed with conſiderable ſucceſ; : 
and to have introduced a great va- 
riety of important and eſſential 
emendations of the commonly re. 
ceived verſion. It will not be 
imagined that we ſubſcribe to all 
his alterations: but we think that 
he has done much towards ſupply- 
ing us with a tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament, in the ſpirit, and fin 
plicity of the original, for whic! 
thoſe who are attached to the ſtudy 


of the ſacred writings will feel — 
themſelves much indebted to him 1 
The third volume contains a numbei c k 
of learned and ingenious notes 40 
illuſtrative of difficult paſlages, ot * 
intended to Jultity the alteration * 
which he has made from the com 
mon verſion, Theſe notes ar — 
preceded by a dedication, and 1 
reface: in the latter of whic| 0 b 
r. Wakefield acknowledges tl 4 a 
obligations which he is under: — 
different philologiſts and commen Cb. 
tators, and with his uſual freedom wha 
and in his uſual manner, iſſues l. « p 
critical cenſures on the polemic oh 
labours of ſome of the champion Nis 
of orthodoxy. - = 
The Enquiry into the Fr. * 
phetical Character of the Roma: bete 
as deſcribed in Daniel, chap. vi e 
23—25. by Thomas Zouch, M. 5 f 
Rector of Wycliffe, in Yorkſuire, lie: 
is a publication which C:1cove ted 
great ingenuity in the author, b 
well as an intimate acquaintn a a 
with the hiſtory and Manners ng 
that celebrated people. I ws 
part of the prophecy of by is þ 
* | 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE: 


which he here undertakes' to ex- 
plain, has been generally applied 
to Antiochus Epiphanes. Mr. 
Zouch, however, conſiders it to 
de more properly applicable to the 
Romans, in whom alone he finds 
the characteriſtic features deſcribed 
in the prophet's viſion. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the excellent character of Dr. New- 
come, biſhop of Waterford, will 
perceive, without any ſurprize, the 
muſual ſpirit of openneſs and 
candour , which appears in his 
Review of the chief Difficulties 
in the Goſpel Hiſtory relating to 
our Lord's Reſurrection: intended 
to retract ſome Errors contained in 
the author's Greek Harmony, and 
to ſhew that Dr. Benſon's Hypo- 
theſis is ſatisfactory.“ For this ra- 
tional and perſpicuous elucidation 
of a diflicult and important part of 
ſcripture, accompanied with notes, 
ditated by judgment and true cri- 
tical ſkill, Biblical ſcholars, and 
the chriſtian world in geaeral, are 
_ indebted to the learned pre- 


e. 

Another critical treatiſe, equally 
to be commended for candour and 
judgment, is “ the Scripture Doc- 
tine concerning the coming of 
Chriſt unfolded upon Principles 
which are allowed to be common 
to the Jews, both in ancient and 
modern Times, &c. - Pt. I. by N. 
Niſbett, M. A.” Mr. Gibbon, and 
ater him Dr. Edwards, had ſug- 
zeſted a difficulty which they con- 
ceived to be inſu e, reſpecting 
the prediction of our Lord, relative 
to his ſecond coming. This pre- 
liction, they contended, had ex- 
cited an univerſal belief in the a · 
poſtolic age, that the end of tlie 
world, arid the kingdom of Hea- 
ren were at hand; but that we 

ve no evidence from hiſtory, of 
its having been accompliſhed to 

1792: | 
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this day, Mr. Nilbett ſucceſsfully 
combats this dificulty, From the 
analogy of prophetic language, the 
ſentiments of the diſciples in parti. 
cular, and the Jews in general; 
and the agreement of the paſſage 
in queſtion with other paiſages of 
ſcripture, he ſhews, that the pre- 
diction could only refer to the eſta. 
bliſhment of our Lord's religion 
after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 


which put an end to the Jewiſh po- 


lity; and that it was completely 
fulfilled in that event. In an Ap- 
pendix, the author offers ſome juſt 
remarks.on the miracles of the goſ- 
pel, and on Dr. Edwards' Obſerva- 
tion on the natural Irrefiſtivility 
of an undoubted Miracle, which 
deſerve the attention of the theolo- 
gical ſtudent. 

The deſign of a © Diſſertation 
on A patiage of Scripture little no- 
ticed, in Vindication of the Meſ- 
fiah againſt modern Sceptics, on 
his triumphant Entry into Jeruſa- 
lem, &c. by Thomas Olborne,” 
according to the iniormation of the 
author, is chiefly to “ ſhew that 
the wild aſs of the wilderneſs was 
intended by Providence as an em- 
blem of the wicked man, whom 
as the Meſſiah came purpoſely to 
convert and reclaim, ſo he likewiſe 
tamed this type of him whilſt he 
was faſting in the wilderneſs.” 
We believe the author to be ſerious 
and well intentioned ; but we con- 
ceive his hypotheſis to be truly 
fanciful, and likely to excite the 
ridicule of wicked wags. | 

Among the treatiſes which have 
appeared during the year 1792, itt 
Eee of Divine Revelation, it 
would be improper to omit notic- 
ing „the Anthenticity of the Five 
Books of Moſes conſidered; being 
the Subſtance of a Diſcourſe before 
the Univerſity, by Herbert Marth; 
B. D: Fellow of St. John's College, 
| P Cams 
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Cambridge.“ This little work 
bears honourable teſtimony to the 
abilities and learning of its ingeni- 
ous author, The arguments for 
the cauſe which he eſpouſes, are 
ſuch as will not be objected againſt 
by the candid and impartial ; chey 
are ſuch as are — deemed 
admiſſible and fair, in determining 
the genuineſs of ancient profane 
writings; and are arranged with 
great conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. 
We recomment the peruſal of them 
to thoſe of our readers who may 
have been led to entertain any 
doubts on the ſubject, and who 
have not leiſure or inclination for 
extenſi ve enquiries. 

The“ ſhort View of the Evi, 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of 
the Chriſtian Religion, by the Rev. 
John Nichol, Miniſter of Warn- 
ford, Northumberland,“ is a plain 
and uſeful treatiſe, deſigned chiefly 
for the benefit of the unlearned ; 
and is drawn up in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be unexceptionable to 
perſons who may differ widely in 
their theological ſyſtems. 

The treatiſe entitled “ Intima- 
tioas and Evidences of a Future 
State, by the Rev. T. Watſon,” 
is well adapted to counteract the 
influence of cold and comfortleſs 
ſcepticiſm. It is written with ſpi- 
fit and animation; and 1s at the 
ſame time argumentative and con- 
vincing. Mr. Watſon has divided 
his work into two parts. In the 
firſt part he treats of the evidence 
for a ſuture ſtate, deducible from 
reaſon, and natural religion. This 
is elucidated by him under a variety 
of topics, in diſcuſſing which, he 

ives ſufficient proofs of his poſ- 
Cifing an ingenious and reflecting 
mind; notwithitanding that he 
ſometimes deſcends to a minute- 
neſs of argument, from which, 
in our opinion, he might have re- 
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frained without any injury to his 
ſubjet. In the ſecond part our 
author collects together the evi. 
dences of a future ſtate which 
chriſtianity affords; and concludes 
with general illuſtrations of the 
importance of the doctrine, in 
ſeveral practical points of view, 
On the whole, though Mr. Watſon 
may not have advanced any thing 
that 15 new on this important fub- 
ject, he has combined his materials 
in ſuch a manner, as to render his 
work both inſtructise and pleaſing. 

„The Diſſonance of the four 
generally received Evangeliſts, and 
the Evidence of their reſpective 
Authenticity examined, by Ed- 
ward — A. M.“ is a bold 
and ſingular work, to proceed from 
the pen of a firm believer in the 
divine authority of the chriſtian 
revelation. Sometime before the 
commencement of our annual la- 
bours, Mr. Evanſon publiſhed “ a 
Letter to the Right Rev. Richard 
Hurd, D. D. Lord Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter ;” in which, beſide endea- 
vouring to prove that the accom- 
pliſhment of predicted events is the 
only permanent, and the only ſatiſ- 
factory evidence of the divine 
origin of chriſtianity, he likewiſe 
advanced it as his opinion, that we 
have no evidence that St, Matthew 
wrote that goſpel which goes under 
his name, or that it is any other 
than a ſpurious publication, which 
firſt made its appearance about the 
reign of Trajan. For this opinion 
he contends very copiouſly in the 

reſent work; and paſſes a ſimilar 
zudgment on thoſe under the names 
of Mark, and John, conſidering 
only the greater part of Luke 
goſpel to be genuine; with the 
evidence for which he is fully ſatis- 
fied, and therefore makes it the 
ſtandard by which to judge of the 
authenticity of the other goſpes: 
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He likewiſe ſtrikes out of the au- 
thentic ſcripture canon, the epiſtles 


to the Romans, Epheſians, Co- 


loffians, Hebrews, the epiſtles of 
James, Peter, John, Jude, and 
thoſe to the ſeven churches of Aſia 
inthe book of Revelation. In this 
work Mr. Evanſon diſcovers con- 
iderable learning and abilities; and 
delivers a variety” of obſervations 
relative to interpolated or ſuſpi- 
cious paſſages of ſcripture, which 
zre 2 of the- ſerious and 
candid attention of Biblical ſcho- 
ars. His avowed object is “ the 
inveſtigation of truth, and the pro- 
motion of moral virtue and human 
happineſs, by endeayouring to de- 
monſtrate the ſure and certain 
grounds on which the genuine reli- 
pon of Chriſt is founded; which, 
e is perſuaded, can only be effect- 
ed by clearing the pure and ſimple 
ſeed of the ; Hons word from the 
groſs, fictitious varniſh and filthy 
rubbiſh, with which idolatrous ſu- 
perſtition hath ſo long clogged 
and overwhelmed it.” Of the 
author's ſincerity in making. ſuch 
2 declaration, we have every rea- 
lon to be ſatisfied. But that he 
hath fully eſtabliſhed his opinion 
reſpefting the ſpuriouſneſs of the 
different parts of the New Teſta- 
ment, which are included in his 
ample Index Expurgatorius, we are 
yno means convinced, His rea- 
ders will determine for themſelves 
whether what he hath advanced 
is ſufficient to outweigh the rea- 
ſonings of preceding writers in 
kvour of the authenticity of the 
books which are commonly re- 
ceived as canonical; and, more 
particularly, the laborious inveſti. 
gations of the excellent Dr, Lard- 
ner. 

In our laſt year's Regiſter we an- 
nounced the publication of a trea- 
ile by Mr, Gilbert Wakefield, in 


which the expediency and proprie- 
ty of public 3 worlkip 1 
called in queſtion. This attack 
upon a practice which hath ob- 
tained from the earlieſt times, and 
under every different fotm of reli- 
gion, was quickly followed by a 


number of replies, by able writers 


of both ſexes. 

Among others, Mrs. Barbauld 
pay © Remarks on Mr. Gil- 
er: Wakeield's Enquiry, &c.“ 
which are equally elegant, forcible, 
and convincing. Mrs. Barbauld, 
without omitting to give a proper 
explanation of thoſe texts which, 
in Mr, Wakefield's opinion, mili- 
tate againtt ſocial worſhip, inſiſts 
chiefly on the utility of the prac- 
tice. This ſhe has happily illuſ- 
trated, in a variety of views, and 
in a manner that has more of no- 
velty in it, than might have been 
3 on a ſubject ſo frequently 
diſcuſſed. Towards the concluſion 
of this excellent pamphlet, Mrs. 
Barbauld offers remarks on the pre- 
ſent mode of conducting public 
worſhip among the Diſſenters, and 
hints for its improvement; ſeveral 
of which merit the candid and de- 
liberate attention of that body of 
men. 


Another female who publiſhed 


“ Curſory Remarks on an Enquiry, 
&c.” under the name of Euſebia, 
is entitled to conſiderable praiſe, 
for the godd ſenſe, and juſt ſenti- 
ments, which diſtinguith her pages. 
They are likewiſe to be commend- 
ed for the becoming ſpirit and 
pleaſing language in which they are 
written. 

The Defence of public or 
ſocial Worſhip, in a Letter ad- 
dreſſed to Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 
by james Wilſon, M. A.“ is a pub- 
lication which does honour to the 
author's argumentative powers, and 
his well tempered zeal for a practice 

#2 which, 
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which, in our opinion, he hath 
ſatisfactorily proved to be a chriſ- 
tian duty. The obligation to this 
duty, he deduces chiefly from 
the example of Chriſt - and his 
apoſtles. Bs 
Dr. Prieſtley's Letters to a 
young Man, occaſioned by Mr. 
Wakefield's Effay, & c.“ are diſ- 
tinguiſhed, like the other polemical 
writings of the author, by an in- 
timate arquaintance with the ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion, great acuteneſs 
of argument, and a plainneſs and 
perſpicuity of ſtyle which are pe- 
culiarly impreſſi ve. To thefe letters 
is added a reply to Mr. Evanſon's 
objections to the obſervance of the 
Lord's day, in which the fitneſs 
and utility of that practice are ve- 
ably vindicated. In the pre- 
ace, Dr. Prieſtley defends the literary 
character of the late Dr. Price, and 
the conduct of the truſtees of the 
Hackney College with reſpect to 
Mr. Wakefield, againſt ſome ſevere 
ſtrictures and animadverſions which 
that gentleman had introduced into 
a ſecond edition of his Enquiry. 
Mr. Wakefield's “ ſhort Stric- 
tures on the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley's 
Letters to a young Man, &c.” con- 
iſt chiefly of ſuch bitter perſon- 
alities as do little credit to any 
cauſe, or any writer: they bear 
no relation to the conteſt reſpecting 
ſocial or public Worſhip. 
The“ Thoughts on public Wor- 
ſhip, Part J. containing a full Re- 
view of Mr. Wakefield's Objections 
to this Practice, with ſuitable An- 
ſwers, by J. Bruekner,“ poſſeſs 
conſiderable merit. They aboun 
in ſound argument, extenſive learn- 
ing, and pointed raillery where any 
part of Mr. Wakefield's reaſoning 


or phraſeology juſtiſſed him in 


uſing the ſcourge. On the hiſto- 
rical and critical part of the queſ- 
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tion, Mr. Bruckner's thoughts are 
peculiarly excellent. | 

Mr. Burges's “ Remarks, &c.“ 
are intended to vindicate public 
worſhip on the ground of its expedi- 
ency and utility; and the general 
excellence of the liturgy of our 
eſtabliſhed church, againſt the cen- 
ſures of Mr. Wakefield. To ſome 
juſt obſervations of his own, the 
author has added a variety of ex- 
tracts on the ſubject, from Hooker, 
Wollaſton, Scott, Sharp, Paley, 
Porteus, &c. &c. 

Mr. Parry's “ Vindication of 
public and ſocial Worſhip, &c.“ 
13 pig Songs on the evidence 
of the New Tcftament, and the 
nature and defign of chriſtianity, 
It contains a judicious, ſpirited, 
and ſatisfactory refatation of Mr. 
Wakefield's doctrine. 

Mr. Pope, in his eſſay entitled 
« Divine Worſhip, founded in na- 
ture, and ſupported by - Scripture 
Authority, &c.” enters more largely 
into the ſubject than moſt of the 
writers who have engaged in this 
controverſy ; and is at leaſt equally 
ſucceſsful with thoſe on whom we 
have already beſtowed our com- 
mendation, .in his replies to the 
objections of Mr. Wakefield. To 
this eſſay are added Strictures on 
ſome Parts of Mr, Wakefield“ 
Silva Critica, and Engtifh Verſion 
of the New Teſtament, which diſ- 
cover Mr. Pope to be poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable learning and ingenu- 
ns and that his antagoniſt is not 
always an original, or an infallible 
critic, The Advertiſement, and 
the Appendix to this eſſay, contain 
ſome fevere animadverſions on the 


acrĩmonious perſonalities which 
have appeared in Mr. Wakefield's 

writings. f 
On the ſame ſide of the queſtion 
were likewiſe publiſhed * 1 
0 re. 


* 
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ke. by a Layman;” a judicious and 
uſeful + Defence of public or ſo- 
cial Worſhip, a Sermon,” by Dr. 
Diſney ; and a ſenſible and elegant 
compendium of “ Chriſtian Argu- 
ments for ſocial and public Wor- 
ſhip, « Sermon,” by Mr. Simpſon. 

Ir. Wakefield's “ General Re- 
ly to the Arguments againſt the 
* into public Worſhip,“ 
contains in it but little that is ar- 
gumentative, or that effects the 
merits of the queſtion in debate. 
The author, indeed, ſeems, in ſome 
meaſure, to have altered his opini- 
on upon the ſubject. For he now 
intimates, that he would have no 
objection to join in ſhort and ge- 
neral devotional ſorms, ſelected 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
ſcriptures. And in a ſecond edition 
of his © Enquiry,” he ſketches a 
lan of public worſhip in which 
be could acquieſce. 

With theſe publications, moſt 
probably, the controverſy will ter- 
minate, 

The © Arguments againſt and 
for the ſabbatical Obſervance of 
Sunday, by a Ceſſation from all 
bodily Labour, &c. by E. Evanſon, 
M. A.” conſiſt of a re- publication 
of ſeveral papers which appeared 
ſome years age in the Theological 
Repoſitory, under the ſignature of 
Eubulus, with the anſwers to them, 


and an additional letter to Dr. 


Prieſtley, in continvation of the 
ſane ſubject. The object of Mr. 
Evanſon in this publication is to 
prove, that the practice of reſting 
from labour one day in ſeven is a 
civil inſtitution, wholly unautho- 


nzed by chriſtianity, and highly 


injurious to ſociety, by annihilat- 
1 the ſeventh part of all human 
duſtry. With reſpect to the for- 
mer part of the author's object, 
very different opinions have been 
egteriained by chriltian writers. 
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But this diverſity of ſentiment has 
not been conſidered as affecting the 
queſtion relating to the expediency 
and utility of devoting one day ia 
ſeven to reſt, and the purpoſes of 
moral and religious inſtruction. 
The objections of Mr. Evanſon 
againſt that practice, are chiefly 
drawa from the abuſes with which 
it is frequently attended. Theſe 
we conceive to be greatly overbal- 
lanced by the advantages which are 
proved to accompany it, by the 
author of the letter in anſwer to the 
— of Eubulus, which are re- 
publiſhed in this treatiſe, and in 
the reply of Dr. Prieſtley, which 
was noticed by us under a former 
article, 

The idea of the publication en- 
titled © Enchiridion Theologicum, 
or a Manual for the Uſe of Stu- 
dents in Divinity, &c. in five Vo- 
lumes,” ſeems to have been ſug- 
geſted by the collection of tra 
publiſhed ſome years ago by biſhop 

atſon; which, LN ap- 
peared to Dr. Randolph, the editor 
of this work, to be very deficient 
as a collection of orthodox theolo- 
gical writers. The treatiſes here 
republiſhed, are offered by him to 
the ſtudent in divinity, “ that by 
* his eye ſteadily fixed on 
theſe as his land marks, he may be 
in leſs danger of being perplexed 
by the ſophiſtry of infidels or ſecta- 
ries. It is another object of the 

reſent plan, to ſhew che enuine 

enſe of the church of England in 
her earlieſt days, both as to the 
grounds of ſeparation from the 
church of Rome, and the doctrines, 
which after a long ſtruggle having 
entirely emancipated herfelf from 
that yoke, ſhe at length finally a- 
dopted and ratified.” The follow- 
ing is a liſt of the picces of which 
theſe volumes confiſt, many of 
which arg ſcarce, or to be met with 
; 4 only 
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only in voluminous publications : 
King Edward's Catechiſm; Rid- 
ley's Proteſtatio, and Treatiſe a- 
gainſt Tranſubſtantiation ; Jewel's 
Apology; Nowell's Catechiſm; 
Taylor's Advice to his Clergy ; 
Pearſon's Annales Paulin ; Stilling- 
fleet's Diſcourſe on Scripture Myſ- 
teries, and ſecond Dialogue of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and Tran- 
ſubſtantiation compared; Gaſtrell's 
Conſiderations on the Trinity; 
Conybear's Diſcourſes on Miracles, 
Scripture Myſteries, 1 
to Articles of Religion, the Expe- 
diency of a Divine Revelation, 
and on Scripture Difficulties; Gib- 
ſon's Paſtoral Letters; Leſlie's ſhort 
Method with. the Deiits ; and Bent- 
.ley's Remarks on Free-thinking. 
Theſe works are recommended as 
naving had © the ſanction of public 
authority, and which may therefore 
be relied on as containing the final 
and decided opinions 4 our re- 
formers, approved of jn the general 
by the church at large.” | 
With a ſimilar zeal for preſerv- 
ing among the clergy an attachment 
to the true faith and diſcipline of 
the church of England, the bithop 
of Cheſter has publiſhed © a Liſt of 
Books intended for the Uſe of the 
younger Clergy, and other Students 
in Divinity” within his dioceſe. 
The character of the books in this 
liſt will be beſt underſtood from 
the right rev. Editor's own words. 
„My principal object,“ ſays he, 
& has been in the two firſt claſſes 
to ſelect ſuch only as are moſt ob- 
viouſly n in maintaining 
the fundamental doctrines of our 
faith, and in vindicatieg and eſta- 
bliſhing the articles, rites, and ce- 
remonies of the church of England, 
carefully avoiding ſuch as avowed- 
ly controvert thoſe doctrines, rites, 
and ceremonies, or indirectly op- 


poſe them.” But if theſe doctrines, 


rites, and ceremonies, are ſancti. 
oned by holy writ, why dread the 
cloſeſt inveſtigation into their evi. 
dence? to proſcribe ſuch, authors 
as call in queſtion' their truth and 
propriety, ſome will attribute to a 
conſciouſneſs of weakneſs in the 
cauſe, others to cowardice in its 
defenders. 

The above liſt was ſoon followed 
by „ a Letter to the Students in 
Divinity in the Dioceſe of Cheſter, 
occaſioned by a late publication of 
a Liſt of Books, &c. Intended as 
a Supplement to that Work.” The 
writer of this letter ' conſiders the 
prelate's Liſt, as an unfair attempt 
eto narrow the grounds of liberal 
enquiry, and to pręjudicate quel- 
tions of importance. As an im- 
3 deſigned againſt their rea- 
oning faculty, and againſt that 
liberty where with Chriſt hath made 
them free.” He therefore call 
upon the ſtudents in divinity in the 
dioceſe of Cheſter, to do juſtice 
to themſeves; and aſſiſts them, in 
theſe ſupplemental pages, in find- 
ing the books which will give them 
information on ſubjects which muſt 
be of importance to thoſe who 
conſult the truth and intereſts of 
the Chriſtian faith. Among othet 
names, not in the biſhop's Liſt, 
this author's catalogue contains 
thoſe of Hoadly, Hare, Locke, 
Clarke, Lowman, Benſon, Sykes, 
Lardner, Leechman, Moſheim, 
Farmer, Watſon, Law, Leland, 
Taylor, Newcome, Paley, Prieſtley, 
EEC OE | 
The « Addreſs delivered to the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Rich- 
2. 4 Catterick, and Borougb- 


"bridge, &c. by Thomas Zouch, 


A. M.” ſtrongly urges on them the 
neceſſity of a diligent attention to 


theological ſtudies ; and particulat- 
ly recommends to their notice the 
tract publiſhed by the biſhop ef 
F Cheſter, 
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Cheſter, with the Liſt of Books in- 
tended for the Uſe of the younger 
Clergy. We think that the Liſt 
would be incomplete without the 
ſupplement ; and, therefore, re- 
commend them both to be incor- 
porated in one catalogue We have 
no doubt but that the diſpathonate 
and induſtrious enquirer, would 
conſider the enlarged to be an a- 
mended Liſt. 

The“ Hints and Helps to the 
Clergy of every denomination, de- 
ſigned to promote the Credit, the 
Comfort, and the Uſefulneſs of 
their Lives,” appears to be the off- 
ſpring of a ſerious and well mean- 
ing mind, and contains much good 
and friendly advice. Such advice, 
however, has often been delivered 
in a more pleaſing and unexcepti- 
onable manner, to thoſe who are 
not converſant in the phraſeology 
of the Tabernacle. | 

Our next article, which is an 
intereſting and important one, is 
entitled 4 the Neceſſity of intro- 
ducing Divinity in the regular 
Courts of Academical Studies con- 
idered ; and other Regulations ſug- 
reſted for the Impravement of the 


_=_—_ Mode of Education at the pl 


niverſity of Cambridge, by Ro- 
bert Acklorn Ingram, M. A.” Mr. 
lngram offers a variety of arguments 
to ſhew the inexpediency and ab- 
ſurdity of the mode of education 
lollowed in our- public ſeminaries, 


eſpecially. as it reſpects thoſe who , 


ae deſigned for the clerical order. 
He very rationally accounts for the 
defects in their character and influ- 
ence, from the general defect, in 
tleſe ſeminaries, of almoſt every 
ſtudy which has any immediate 


connexion with revealed religion, 


in particular, of what is diſtin- 
puſhed by the appellation of di- 
vinity ; and from the Univerſities 
Making it the intereſt of ſtuden ts 


to neglect it, as hereby they have 
the more time for the purſuit of 


thoſe ſtudies by which they have 


to gain public credit, and academi- 
cal emoluments. Of Mr. Ingram's 
plan, which our limits will not per- 
mit us to detail, we can only inſert 
the folowing parts, which appear 
to us to be highly judicious and 
neceſſary ; that the attainment 
of academical hanours and emolu- 
ments by ſtudents deſigned for the 
clerical office, ſhould be made to 
depend, in part at leaſt, upon their 


proficiency in theological know- 


ledge; that inſtruction in divinity 
ſhould be conſigned to perſons who 
have little or no other employment 
to engage their attention, and 


whoſe intereft ſhould be made to- 


depend, in a conſiderable degree, 
upon their diligence and ability; 
and that every year a public exa- 
mination of the theological ſtudents 
ſhould take place, and their names 
be claſſed according to the profici- 
ency they ſhall appear to have 
made. But is not Mr. Ingram 
aware, that the conſiſtent advocates 


for ſubſcription to eſtabliſhed for- 


mularies of faith, muſt oppoſe his 
an ? He would open the door for 
diſcuſhon, and freedom of enquiry. 
Alas! theie are the troublers of Iſ- 
rael. Either their progreſs muſt be 


prevented, or uniformity of ſenti- 


ment will be overturned to its 
foundations. 5 8 
The lame ſuhject has been diſ- 
cuſſed, in a judic ous and liberal 
manner, by Herbert Marſh, B. D. in 
« An Eſſay on the Uſefulneſs and 
Neceſſity of Theological Learning, 
io thoſe wha, are deſigned for Holz 
Orders.” What he ſays relative 
to the impartiality neceſſary to the 
faithful interpretation of ſcripture, 
is peculiarly excellent. 

The defign of A Short Addrefs 
to the Proteſtant Clergy of every 
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Denomination, on the Fundamen- 
tal Corruption of Chriſtianity,” 
is to Serfoads the worid, that the 
eſtabliſhment of the clerical order, 
85 a ſeparate body of men, is not a 
divine inſtitution ; that it owes its 
riſe to ſuperſtition and credulity, 


and is productive of the greateſt in- 
injury ' rather than of benefit to 


civil ſociety. 'The author's argu- 
ments are plauſible, but not weighty. 
Tf fairly appreciated, they apply to 
the abuſes of the inſtitution, not to 
the inſtitution itſelf; and are not 
likely to make converts among the 
ſerious and thinking part of man- 
kind, 
Thoſe members of our eſtabliſn- 
ed church who are attached to its 
_ conſlitution, but who are ſenſible 
that abuſes exiſt, the correction of 
which would render its reputation 
and utility more extenſive, will not 
- withhold their approbation from 
© the Moderate Reformer; or, a 
propoſal to correct ſome Abuſes in 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of England, in a manner 
that would tend to make it more 
uſeful to the Advancement of Reli- 
gion, and to increaſe the reſpect 
and attachment of the People to its 
Clergy; and, likewiſe, to improve 
the Condition of the inferior Clergy, 
by a Friend to the Church of Eng- 
land.” The author of this Treatiſe 
- is a ſenſible, judicious, and diſpaſ- 
fionate writer. The ſubjects of 
reform to which he chiefly adverts, 
are intended to produce a more 
equal and re | 
the clergy. 'With reſpet to the 
reviſion of the articles and the li- 
turgy. ſo frequently the ſubje& of 
diſcuſſion, he ſays but little, as he 
conceives that it would be attended 
with conſiderable difhcuties. - He 
is, however, fo far from being an 
enemy to a reviſion, that he thinks 
if it were once * well done, to the 


able proviſion for 


ſatisfaction of the clergy 


and 
people, it would certainly prove a 
great bleſſing to the nation.” We 
think that many of the particular; 


ſuggeſted by this rate re- 
former, deſerve the deliberate at. 
tention of the friends of the Church 
of England. 

The + Thoughts on the Neceſ. 
ſity and Means of a Reform in the 
Church of England, by a Friend to 
Religion and his Country,” are the 
productions of a ſpirited and able 
writer, who carries his ideas of ne- 
ceſſary reformation to a much 

eater length than the author of 
the laſt mentioned article. The 
changes for which he contends, are 
great, extenſive, and radical. The 
neceſſity of ſuch changes he argues 
from the general ignorance of the 
clergy in theology ; the negligent 
manner in which their duty 1s ge- 
nerally performed by them; the 
prevalence of pluralities, and non- 
reſidence ; the education of the 
clergy, and the mode of their in- 
troduction to livings; the uſual 
methods of riſing to the higher dig- 
nities of the church; the unequal 
diſtribution of its revenues ; the 
mode of paying the clergy; and 
the almoſt total want of difcipline 
among them. On theſe topics, the 
author expatiates with great force 
and boldneſs; and afterwards ſug: 


geſts two different plans of reforma- 


tion ; either of which, he thinks, 
would tend to remedy theſe evils, 
For the particulars of theſe plans, 
we muſt refer our readers to tl 
work itſelf. We may obſerve, 
however, that the object of the fir 
is, to eſtabliſh ſtrift diſcipline fo 
zegulating the education, and the 
manners of the clergy, and to equ?- 
lize the revenues of the church 
without preventing men of talent 


and piety from riſing to ſtations 0 
eminence and importance; = 
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that the object of the ſecond, which 
the author greatly prefers, _ 
he thinks that the minds of the 
people are not yet prepared for re- 
ceiving it, is to deſtroy the eſta- 
. WH blihment of any one ſyſtem of 
opinions, and mode of worſhip; to 
let a certain ſum be aſſeſſed on 
. WH every man's eſtate, and to oblige 
e him to give his aſſeſſment for the 
o Wl fupport of religion; but to let him 
e chooſe to what ſect he pleaſes to 
e WH give it. The latter plan, our 
- WT readers will perceive, is borrowed 
tom the coultitutions of ſome of 
of WI the American ſtates.  / 
ie The author of + Vindiciæ Lan- 
re WI davenſes, or Strictures on the Bi- 
de ſhop of Llandaff's Charge, in a 
es Letter to his Lordſhip,” ſeems to 
be de poſſeſſed of a pious and amiable 
nt mind; but we do not think that 


OS UWP 022 w_=- 


he by any great oy of argumenta- 
n- WF tive powers. This, perhaps, is to 
he WH be attributed to the cauſe, as much 
n- + to the advocate. The points 
al which he attacks are, the learned 
g- WM prelate's Obfervations on the Con- 
val nexion between Church and State, 
be the Sentiments which he expreſſed 
nd reſpecting the French 2 
ne and the Penal Statutes and re- 
be training Laws which ſtill exiſt in 
ce this Country. But while he differs 
17- widely on _ ſubſects, he = 
na- equally- zealous 0 ing t 
ks, Chriftan —— 4 — 
E. which the biſhop fo ably recom- 
| mends ; being “ affured, that one 
breach of the law of love is of more 
importance in the ſight of God 
tian a thouſand ſpeculative errors 
which difturb not the quiet of 
others, or a thouſand ſpeculative 
vuths which have no influence on 
ourſelves.” “ 

In our Regiſter, for the year 1790, 
ve announced the publication of 


An Enquiry into the Nature of 


e · ¶ lis animadverſions are diſtinguiſhed 
publi 


Subſcription to the Thirty-nine 
— by G. — B. 
which we mentioned in terms of 
warm commendation. During the 
preſent year, a ſecond edition of 
that work hath appeared, corrected, 
altered, and much enlarged. To 
the opinion which we :formerly 
gave of this work, we have only to 
add, that the author's corrections 
and enlargements, are honourable 
teſtimonies to his induſtry and inte- 
grity. In forming his ſentiments, 
and delivering his abſervations, he 
appears to have been influenced 
by pure and unaffected reverence 
for the Divine Being, and diſin- 
tereſted love to mankind. 

In the ſame volume, we announ- 
ced- the firſt part of * Striftures 
upon Primitive Chriſtianity, by the 
Rev. Dr. Knowles, &c. by Edward 
Hamilton, eſq.” During the pre- 
ſent year, that gentleman has 

ſhed a ſecond part of his ſin- 
y_ work, which the reader will 
nd -to be a continuation of the 
ſame novel, and paradoxical opi- 
nions, and of the ſame freedom and 
boldneſs of aſſertion, ſupported by 
an equal, and in no one inſtance, 
as far as we have been enabled to 
to diſcover, by a ſtronger degree of 
evidence. As a ſpecimen of his 
modeſty, we have remarked, that he 
acknowledges to have read only 
about a third part of Dr. Prieſtley's 
Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church ; 
and yet pronounces ſentence on 
the whole, as containing more er- 
rors than ses when hereſies are 
the ſubjects. To prove the ſpuri- 
ouſneſs of the oat of the New 
Teſtament, he conjectures, that the 
leaders of the Chriſtians, uMle their 
miſſionaries were engaged in pro- 
pagating the goſpel, were buſily 
employed, chiefly at Alexandria, in 
compoſing thoſe books, and aſcrib. 
ing them to former ages and per- 
ſons. 
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ſons. And, notwithſtanding, that 


he has not ang read either Philo or 
Joſephus, he entertains no doubt 
but that he ſhall hereafter be able 
to prove that they are only ideal 
perſons ; and, that the writings 
afcribed to them, are Chriſtian 
forgeries.; and, alſo, that no ſuch 
perſons as Juſtin | Martyr, Ire- 
næus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, or any of thoſe, uſually 
called Chriſtian Fathers, ever ex- 
iſted!! | 
In the fame volume, we were 
liberal in our commendation of the 
abilities and candor diſcovered by 
Mr. Niſbett, in his / Obſervations 
on the Miraculous Conception of 
our Saviour, &c.” Since the ap- 
ce of that work, the ſame 
author has publiſhed “ An Appeal 
to the Public, occaſioned by a Let- 
ter from the Rev. J. Pope, a Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſter, at Stand, near 
Mancheſter; containg a Charge of 


the Uſe of the unworthy Method 


of Miſrepreſentation and falſe Ci- 
tation, in ſome Obſervations on 
the Miraculous Conception.“ This 
letter from Mr. Pope, it appears, 
was a private letter, publiſhed with- 
out the writer's permiſſion. We 
are far from being convinced of the 
propriety of ſuch conduct. We 
are, at the ſame time, far from be- 
ing ſatisfied with the ſeverity of 
Mr. Pope's attack on Mr. Niſbett. 
Inadvertent he acknowledges him- 
ſelf to have been. And, notwith- 
ſtanding that he may have omitted 
attending to ſome parts of Dr. 
Prieftley's argument, which may 
be thought to bear hard againſt his 
hy potheſis, we ſtill think too highly 
of his*antegrity and candour, to 
ſuppoſe that he can have been 
guilty of intentional and wilful miſ- 
repreſentation. e 

To the laſt mentioned publica- 
tion, ſucceeded © Obſervations on 
the. Miraculous Conception, and 


the Teſtimonies of Ignatius and 
Juſtin Martyr on that ſubje&: in 
a Series of Letters to the Rev, Mr, 
Niſbett ; occaſioned by his Appeal 
to the Public, and his Obſervations 
on Dr. Prieſtley, &c. by John 
Pope.” In this work, Mr. Pope, 
after complaining of Mr. Niſbett, 
for publiſhing his private letter to 
him, without his conſent, points 
out ſeveral of the arguments of Dr. 
Prieſtley, on the ſubject of the mi- 
raculous conception, of which not 
the leaſt notice was taken by Mr. 
Niſbett. This conduct Mr. Pope 
condemns, as an unfair ſuppreſſion 
of the evidence on the queſtion. 
He afterwards offers à variety of 
arguments to prove, that the ac- 
counts of the miraculous concep- 
tion, given by Matthew and Luke, 
bear every mark of forgery and im- 
poſture ; and that each of thoſe 
Goſpels, in their genuine ſtate, 
commenced with what now ap- 
pear as their third chapters. Thele 
arguments 'are followed by En- 
quiries into the Genuineneſs of Ig- 
natius's leſſer Epiſtles, to which Mr. 
Niſbett refers, as evidence, that the 
belief of the miraculous concep- 
tion prevailed in the firſt 22 
and, into the credit due to the teſti- 
mony of Juſtin Martyr, upon which 
Mr. Pope contends that but little 
reliance can be placed. To theſe 
are added remarks on Mr. Wake- 
field's Criticiſm on Matthew xxvü. 
7 in which our author conteſts the 
enſe which that gentleman has 
given to that paſſage of ſcripture, 
notwithſtanding that he is ſupport- 
ed in it by ſeveral ancient verſions, 
and the opinions of many reſpect- 
able commentators. Without de- 
ciding on the queſtions at iſſue be- 
tween the reſpective combatants, i 
would be anjuſtice to Mr. Pope not 
to acknowledge, that we concelve 
him to be entitled to a very high 


ſhare of praiſe, for the induſtry, 
; learn: 
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hs diſcoyered throughout theſe 
 Wobſervations ; and, that he is emi- 
il Wnntly qualified to engage in the 
's Wcontroverſy in which he has choſen 
0 ss take 8 6 wg 
e, „The Origin of Arianiſm diſ- 
t, N goſed, by John Whitaker, B. D.“ 
0s the production of an author who 
sus been long known in the literary 
r. Nord; and whe has been diſtin- 
i- miſhed, in his controverſial writ- 
t ings, for his zealous attachment to 
r. Worthodoxv, and the bold deciſive 
de WM tone in which he has aſſerted and 
maintained his opinions. Not- 
vithſtanding that the ſubject on 
which he writes has been fre- 
quently diſcuſſed, Mr. Whitaker 
«flatters himſelf that he has ad- 
ranced ſomething new and juſt, 
and has introduced a train of hiſ- 
orical argumentation, which is at 
once novel in its direction, com- 
prehenſive in its ſcope, and deci- 


d. WM'erning, and ingenuity which he 
n 
N 


n. there is no ſmall degree of novelty 
in his fundamental and poſitive 
Aertions, that the ancient He- 
brews profeſſed the Trinitarian 


P- WW fvith; that they received it from 
8 their anceſtors the patriarchs, and 
tu retained? it through all the periods 
- of their hiſtory till the time of our 
t 


Saviour; that they expected their 
Meſſiah to be the Son of God, and 
8 ſuch to be “equal with God, 
an aſſeſſor with God upon the 


he throne of Heaven, and the grand 
aas judge of all the univerſe,” After 
e,  endeavouring to eſtabliſh the evi- 
rt. dence of theſe aſſertions by quota- 
5, Lons from the New ' Teſtament, 
» and from ancient Jewiſh, and other 
e 


writings, particularly from Philo, 
l properly illuminated by his own 
ingenious commentaries, our an- 
thor proceeds to ſhew, that towards 
tie beginning of the ſecond cen- 
ry, on a ſudden, the Jews © veered 


ive in its efficacy.“ And, in truth, 


round the whole compaſs of their 
belief in this point,“ and embraced 
the doctrine of the meer humanity 
of their Meſſiah; and, that the 
monſter Ari aniſm, thus generated 
among the Jews, was tranſmitted 


by them to Chriſtians, and after - 


wards to Mahometans. For the 
hiſtory of the progreſs of this monſ- 
ter, through ſucceeding times, to 
the preſent day, we refer our 
readers to the work itſelf. To- 


' wards the concluſion, Mr. Whita- 
ker indulges to the moſt indignant 


declamation againſt modern Arians 
and Socinians, and eſpecially Dr, 
Prieſtley, in language that by no 
means betrays © the poor and cold 
ſpirit of our meanly philoſophical 
times,” and which is expreflive of 
the moſt uncharitable zeal, and the 
moſt, diſguſting ſelf conceit, and 


ſpiritual pride. + Whatever be the 


truth re ing the perſon of 

hriſt, we do not think that Mr. 

hitaker, notwithſtanding the great 
labour and ingenuity which he has 
employed, has written what will 
have any conſiderable effect to- 
wards terminating the controverſy, 
A much more commendable 
ſpirit appears in the „ Scriptural 
Reviſion of Socinian Arguments, 
in a Letter to the Rev, Dr. Prieſtley, 
by the Rev. F. Randolph, M. A.;“ 
in which the author's zeal for Tri- 
nitarianiſm does not lead him to 
overſtep the bounds which good 
manners, and Chriſtian charity pre- 
ſcribe to polemics. Mr. Randolph, 
in oppoſition to Dr. Prieſtley, un- 
dertakes to prove, from hiſtorical 
evidence, that tle faith of the early 
Chriſtians will not warrant the in- 
terpretation of ſcripture language 
for which the Dr. contends; and 
cites ſeveral paſſages from the 
Epiſtles of Polycarp, Ignatius, Bar- 
nabas, and Clement, which con- 
tain intimations of their belief of a 


7 divine 


- - ley, 
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. divine nature in Chriſt, In exa- 
mining the ſcripture language, as 
far as 1t relates to this — — our 
author does not attempt to bring 
forward any paſſages which have 
not already been quoted in the 
_ controverſy, but to vindicate ſuch 
Interpretations of thoſe commonly 
adduced, as are favourable to the 
| generally received doctrine. Mr. 
andolph's pamphlet is ſenſible 
and ingenious. It ſhews that the 
author has read much, and re- 
flected on the ſubject; and does 
credit to his temper and candour. 
The « Reaſons for Unitarianiſm, 
or . the Primitive Chriſtian Doc- 
trine, addreſſed to the ſerious Con- 
fideration of the Inhabitants of the 
. N of St. David's, &c. by a 
Welch Freeholder,” are brought 
forwards by a ſhrewd and able 
auxiliary on the fide of Dr. Prieſt- 
is pamphlet contains a bold 
attack on the doctrines general! 
. reputed orthodox, and a forcible 
repreſentation of the arguments 
drawn from reaſon and ſcripture, 
to prove the abſolute unity of the 
divine Nature, and the proper hu- 
manity of Chriſt; together with 
ſuch other doctrines connected 
with theſe, as have been the ſub- 
jects of diſcuſſion between Dr. 
. Prieſtley and his various opponents. 
Ina well written Preface, the author 
offers ſome ſpirited and juſt ſtric- 
tures on the biſhop of St. David's 
Charge. And, in his Introduction, 


he ceutends, with a manly and be- 


coming freedom, for the right of 
private judgment, and the neceſ- 
lity of uſing that right, if we would 
correct the errors and corruptions 
which human ſyſtems have incor- 


porated in Chriſtianity. Towards 


the concluſion, he traces theſe er- 
rors and corruptions to their ſour- 
ces; and preſents his readers with 
a ſliort account of Unitariauiſm in 

| £ | | 
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its preſent ſtate. The author writ 


under an evident conviction of thy 


importance of the doctrines fq 
which he contends, and a zealoy 
deſire to promote the intereſts o 
truth and virtue. 


The“ Converſations on Chrif 


tian Idolatry, in the year 1701 
publiſhed by Theophilus Lind 
fey, M. A.” conſiſt of dialogues 
« which have, their foundation 
real lite, though ſomewhat varie 
in their manner and circumſtan 
ces,” on the unity of the diving 
Nature; and in defence of Unitz 
tarians againſt the charge of illibe 
.rality and want of au in pro 
nouncing Trinitarian 8 ˖ 
be idolatrous. In contending, how 
ever, for the propriety of that epi 
thet, Mr. Lin obſerves, tha 
this idolatry of Chriſtians is of 
very different nature {rom Heathe 
idolatry, which is ſo condemned! 
the ſacred writings, and wic 
countenauced vicious aud immora 
practices. Chriſtian idolatry, be. 
allows, may exiſt without any cr 
minality : it may be (an erroro 
education, a wrong bias of the un 
derſtanding, not of the heart, al 
will. not be imputed to thoſe wh 
enjoy not the means of corredtiny 
it.” Towards the concluſion 0 
his work, our author ſhews, wit 
what eaſe neceſſary alterations ant 
improvements might be introduces 
into the Liturgy of the Church 0 
England, ſo as to render it unex 
ceptionable to thoſe who diſbelicn! 
in the doctrine of the Trinity; 4 
how impoſſible it is for ſuch pet 
ſons, honeſtly and acceptadly, t 
Join in its worſhip, before ſuch al 
terations are admitted. This wor 
is written with great plainneſo a 
rſpicuity, and in that mild ten 
Fate ſpirit which eminentiy 40 
my in the publications of . 


”Y 
Tl 
, 
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, The © Addreſs to Dr. Prieſtley, 
containing deſultory Obſervations 
on the general Inutility of religious 
d Controverſy, and on ſome Aﬀer- 
tons of the Doctor's, contained in 
his Letters to Mr. Burke, by Wil- 
lam Pettman,“ is intended to de- 
cry diſcuffion, and the uſe of rea- 
ſon, as far as religion is concerned; 
and to recommend an acquieſ- 
"8 cence in the doctrines generally re- 
"ll ccived in the orthodox world. In 
this work, the author aſſumes paſi - 
tions, to which thoſe who have 
deen accuſtomed to conceive free 
enquiry to be favourable to the 
ertenſion of knowledge, and the 
"TY diſcovery of truth, will by no 

means {bſcribe. And, notwith- 
ſanding that his avowed object 
$ to ſhow the inutility of religious 
controverſy, he enters the liſts with” 
al and warmth, in defence of the 
loctrine of the Trinity. The texts 
of ſcripture, and the arguments 
vhich he produces, are ſuch as 
have beon repeatedly urged by pre- 
ceding writers on the ſame fide of 
the queſtion. 

« Teſus Chriſt, the only true 
God, being a Defence of that fun- 
Gmental ine of the Chriſtian 
Religion, againſt Arianiſm and So- 
cinianiſm, addreſſed to the Rev. 
Dr. Prieſtiey, &c. . Bellamy,” 
ba ptoduction of the Swedenbor- 
ran ſchool, which we are not ſuf- 
iciently enlightened to underſtand. 
The author fays, indeed, that his 
ſyſtem „is eaſily comprehended 
and explained ; that there is no- 
thing intricate or myſterious in it.” 
If fo, we know not to what combi- 
nation of words the terms myſticiſm 


The © Letters to 
ley, containing Proofs of the ſole, 
ſupreme, and excluſive Divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, whom the Scriptures 
declare to be the only God of 


and obſcurity can be _ 
« Prieſt- 
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Heaven and Earth, and of the Di- 
vine Miflion of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, &c. by Robert Hindmarſh,” 
were publiſhed with the concur- 
rence of the New fJeruſalem 
Church, as a defence of their 
principles againſt Dr. Prieſtley, 
with whoſe opinions they diſclaim 
the moſt diſtant agreement either 
in words or in reality. They are 
intended, likewiſe, as an avowal 
or illuſtration of the ſentiments of 
the baron's followers. To us, 
however, they appear ſtill to be in- 
volved in clouds and darkneſs. 

« The Pre-exiſtence and Divine 
Nature of our Lord and Saviour 
= Chrift, argued from the col- 
ective Voice of Scripture, and the 
concurrent Voice of Reaſon, &c. 
by A. Moon,” is intended as a pre- 
ſervative againſt the myſtical no- 
tion of the Trinitarians on one fide, 
and the lax principles of the Soci- 
nians on the other. The author 
appears to poſſels a ſerious and 
well- meaning mind, and to be 
friendly to liberal views of religion; 
while he looks, with a jealous eye, 
on the freedom which ſome bold 
polemics have taken with the ſacred 


writin 
6 The Doctrine of Grace illuſ- 
trated, in Six Letters, from a Mi- 
niſter of the Reformed Church, to 
John Newton, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, tranſlated from 
the original Latin, by William 
Cowper, — 2 deſcribe, what in 
puritanical language is called the 
experience of a miniſter on the 
Continent, who, after having in- 
dulged to fophiſtical and ſceptical 
reatonings about the Divine Ling, 
and the truths of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, has felt the heavenly birth, 
and become a zealous preacher of 
that faith which he once laboured 
to deſtroy. We have no doubt df 
the fincerity and uprightneſs of the 
author 


[538] 
author of theſe Letters, which will 
be read with pleaſure by thoſe who 
entertain ſimilar notions reſpecting 
the divine influence-on the human 
mind, and the myſteries of the Cal- 
viniſtic Creed. 1 | 
Dr. Diſney's + Letters fo the 
Rev. Viceſimus Knox, D. D. oc- 
caſioned by his Reflections on Uni- 
tarian Chriſtians, in his Advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to a volume of his 
Sermons lately publiſhed,” accvſe 
that gentleman of going out of his 
way to depreciate the cauſe of. the 
divine unity, to miſlead the public 
judgment, to fix the prejudices of 
the multitude, and to kindle their 
malignant paſſions againſt thoſe 
who do not believe the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Theſe charges Dr. 
Diſney appears to have ſubſtantiat- 
ed without any conſiderable difh- 
culty; and he has beſtowed that 
chaſtiſement on Dr. Knox, which 
was provoked by his unbecomin 
conduct. He has likewiſe offered 
a variety of obſervations- on the 
nature and effects. of theological 
controverſy, the . injurious nature 
of error, and on the danger of 
ſtifling enquiry ahd repreſſing the 
diſcovery of truth, which deſerve 
the doctor's attention as a chriſtian 
and as a miniſter. | 
The“ Free Remarks,” occaſion- 
ed by the above letters, by — 
—— Peacock, are not ſo muc 
employed in the vindication of Dr. 
Knox, for the ſentiments and lan- 
guage which he adopted, as in 
condemning the ſeverity of Dr. 
Diſney's Strictures; and in con- 
demning Unitarians in general for 
want of charity in their ſermons, 
their tracts, and converſation ; for 
« pouring through every channel 
the increaſing torrent of their abufe 
and calumny, on every-miniſter of 
the church of England without · 
exception.“ His own torrent of 
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ſupports with much force and inge- 


' Chriſtians bears to that of the reſtol 


abuſe Mr. Peacock has choſerf to 
divert into more than one channel; 
for he has accuſed the friends to the 
abolition of the ſlave trade, of in. 
humanity, and Mr. Porſon of want 
of learning and critical {kill in 
his coutroverſy with archdeacon 
Travis. £ 44 
The “ Vindication of the Ho- 
nour of God, in a ſcriptural Re. 
futation of the Doctrines of eter- 
nal Miſery and univerſal” Salva- 
tion,” contains a comprehenſive 
view of the arguments agaiaſt the 
popular doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation, as the puniſhment of fin; 
and a particular and critical diſcuſ 
ſion of the different texts of ſcrip- 
ture from which it has been de. 
duced. The opinion which the 
author embraces, and which he 


nuity, is, that the impenitently vi- 
cious “ ſhall ſuffer a total extinc- 
tion of vitality in the ſecond 
death.” Embracing this opinion, 
he is an enemy to the doctrine of 
univerſal ſalvation, or univerſal 
reſtoration, the advocates for which 
are rapidly increafing in the old and 
new worlds. This doctrine, which 
his benevolence might lead him to 
entertain, appears to him to be to 
tally irreconcileable with the lan- 
guage of ſcripture. To thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee theſe ſubjects treated in 
a liberal, calm, and diſpaſlionat 
manner, we recommend the pe 
ruſal of this ſenſible and well writ 
ten treatiſe, 

Mr. Carey's „ Enquiry into th 
Obligation of Chriſtians to uſe 
Means for the Converſion of the 
Heathens, &c.” contains the ſpecu 
lations of a ſerious and well mean 
ing perſon, who, conſidering tbe 
Aerts which the number 0 


the inhabitants of the globe, wh 


remain to be converted to * 
raw 
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aws an argument from this cir- 
umſtance to recommend inſtitu- 
ons for the more effectual propa- 
ation of the goſpel. If, however, 
ie gloomy picture which the au- 
bor hath drawn of chriftians, in 
| countries, and of all denomina- 
ons, were taken from nature, we 
hould ſay that the religious {tate 
en of heathens muſt be rendered 
orfe by intercourſe ' with them. 


de ſucceſs of miſſionaries from 
ſuch a vicious and — * | 


ould be the greateſt evil that cou 
efal the human ſpecies. | | 
The “ Explanation of the Cate- 
iſm of the Church of England, for 
be Uſe of Sunday Schools, by Wm. 
oxe, M. A.“ contains a familiar 
md conciſe illuſtration of the 
urch catechiſm, well adapted to 
he comprehenſion. of thoſe for 
dom it is intended, and inſtſting 
riacipally on thoſe parts that in- 
lcate religious and moral duties. 
drawing up this illuſtration the 


uthor informs us, that he chiefly 


@nſulted Pearſon on the Creed, 
arrow on the Ten Commandments 
Lord's Prayer, Clarke's Expo- 
non, Ward's Commentary, and 
; "hg Lectures on the Cate- 

3 | 

Dr. Gregory's Family Prayers 
br the Philanthropic Reform, with 
ort Catechiſm, and an Addreſs 
the Children,” are likewiſe de- 
frving of much commendation, 
n account of their being judici- 
wily adapted to the capacities of 
e children for whoſe uſe they 
tre drawn up, and to make pro- 
fer moral and religious impreſſions 
n their minds. When men of 
ach reſpectable literary talents 
rote their attention to the truly 
Pulanthropic employment of in- 
kudding and cultivating the minds 
f young perſons in the loweſt 
les, who, without ſuch friendly 


charges contain a variety o 


guides, might 
pernicious to ſociety, they deſerve 
well of their country, which ought 
ta rank them among its beſt bene- 
factors. | 

To the friends of picty and libe- 
rality, the publication of 4 the 
Works of the Right Rev. Jonathan 
Shipley, D. D. Lord Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, in 2 Vok.” will prove 
very acceptable circumſtance; The 
firſt volume eontains ſixteen ſer- 
mons, on practical and uſeful ſub- 
jects, which, in point of ſentiment 


are rational, candid, and inſtruc- - 


tive; and, as compoſitions, judici- 
ous, intereſting, correct, and ele- 


nt. The ſecond volume con- 


tains four Charges delivered to the 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of St. Aſaph; 
a Speech on the Appeal from a 


Decree in the Court of Chancery 


in Favour of Literary Property in 
the Year 1774; a ſpeech on the 
Bill for repealing the Penal Laws 
againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters in 
1779; and a republication of the 


celebrated Speech intended to have 


been ſpoken on the Bill tor —_—_ 


the Charter of the Colony of Mai- 


ſachuſet's Bay ; and. of three occa- 
fional Sermons. Dr. _—_ 

jult 
and manly obſervations, of a poli- 
tical as well as of a religious nature, 
and very important advices. ſuited 
to the clerical character, which are 
intereſting at all times, and more 
particularly ſo at the preſent peri- 
od, His ideas of government, of 
political corruption, of the wiſdom 
of temperate innovations, and his 
liberality. towards diſſenters from 
the eftabliſhment, which are ex- 
preſſed in his —_ ſpeeches, 
and ſermons, reflect the higheſt 
honour on his memory as a ſtateſ- 
man and as a divine. From the 
Advertiſement of the editor, we learn, 
that though he has no reaton to be. 

lievg 
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ove uſeleſs, if not 


F 
i 
| 
| | 
ly 
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lieve that w_> part of the biſhop's 
works, now firſt appearing in print, 
was originally intended for public 
inſpection, yet he has neither pre- 
ſumed to make, nor admit, any 
alterations in them. We rejoice 
that the ſolicitations of many per- 
fons, nearly connected with the au- 
thor, induced him to ſuperintend 
the production before the public 
of ſuch valuable unſophiſticat- 
ed relics of one of the moſt 
venerable and uſeful divines who 
have adorned the bench in modern 
times. 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1789, we inſerted an account of a 
volume of fermons on- the 
Grounds and Credibility of the 
Chriſtian Religion, preached at 
the Bampton Lecture, by the Rev. 
Richard Shepherd, D. D. F. R. 8. 
&c.” During the preſent year that 
gentleman has publiſhed a ſmall 
volume of additional Diſcourſes, 


as a Supplement to his former 


Work.” In this volnme he re- 
ſumes, and illuſtrates more fully, 
ſeveral of the topics which he had 
formerly diſcuſſed: and dwells par- 
ticularly on the ſucceſs attending 
the promulgation of the chriſtian 
religion, by means naturally inade- 

te to the purpoſe, and in opp6- 
ition to powerful obſtacles ; on pe- 
culiar circumſtances attending the 
miracles of Chriſt; and on the 
circumſtances, characters, and zeal 
of the apoſtles, with other proofs 
of their veracity. Theſe addi- 
tional diſcourſes bear the ſame 


character with thoſe in Dr. Shep- 


herd's larger volume: and they 
are offered by him to the public, as 
a ſeaſonable antidote to the rea- 
ſonings of modern heretics and 

itoſophers. 

Dr. Eveleigh's “ Eight Sermons 
preached before the Univerſity of 
_ Oxford; in the year 1792,” at the 


department in Engliſh hteratu 


Bampton Lecture, were intended 
by the author to comprize a ſun. 
mary view of the nature, hiſtoxy, 
and evidences of chriſtianity, a. 
dapted to the uſe of young and un- 
informed minds; and are dedicated 
to the under-graduates of the Uni 
verſity of Oxford. With ſuch : 
view, ig ſuch a beaten track, and 
within ſuch narrow limits, it will 
be expected that the comprehenſive 
ſubjects of his diſcourſes can þ 
treated only in a confined and fi 
cial manner. Nor does Dr 
veleigh profeſs to give more tha: 
a compendium of ſome of the im 
portant ments which occur o. 
theſe — He, however, 2d 
viſes the young perſoris to whon 
he dedicates his ſermoas, to conſul 
more full and laborious treatiſe: 
particularly the diſcourſes delive 
at Mr. Boyle's Lectures. With hi 
Defence of Chriſtianity he care 
fully intermixes a defence of th 
articles; rites, and ceremonies « 
our national church, and the requi 
ſition of a ſtrict conformity to it 
eſtabliſhment; and pives an acc 
rate hiſtorical ſketch of the barrie 
which have at different period 
been provided againſt the“ E 
thuſiaſm of Innovation.” I 
ſtyle in which theſe diſcourſes 3 
written, is perſpicuous, eaſy, at 
correct. 

Dr. Sturges“ Diſcourſes, chi\! 
on the Evidences of natural a 
revealed Religion,” are a valuab 
addition to the many excellent 
lumes in defence of religion, whic 
form a conſpicuous and reſpectab 


They are valuable, not only 
account of the juſt reaſoning a 
important remarks in which the 
abound, but for their judicious a 
rangement, and pleaſing ſtyl 
With theſe recommendations the 
will be more acseptable and uſef 
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ae to general readers, than more ab- 
1. WW ſiract and ſyſtematic diſcourſes. The 
yl principal ſubjects diſcuſſed in them 
i are, the natural evidence of the 
n- being of a God, a Providence, 
ed and a future ſtate; the fitneſs and 
ni efficacy of the means employed by 
God in revealing his will to man- 
kind; the ſutficiency and clearneſs 
ri of the proofs of divine revelation 
vil from miracles; the force of the 

MY evidence ariſing from ap ; 
u the confirmation given by Chriſti- 
mity to the doctrine of a ſuture 
an ftate; the ſeaſonableneſs of the 
m ume of our Saviour's appearance; 
on the doctrine of ſcripture concern- 
ing the death of Chriſt as a ſacri- 
ice for fins, and concerning the 
influence of the holy ſpirit; and the 
different characters of the Moſaic 
ind Chriſtian diſpenfations. To 
theſe are added ſome Diſcourſes on 
more miſcellaneous ſubjects; and 
in Appendix, containing ſome im- 
_ remarks on Mr. Hume's 

ſay on a particular Providence 
and future State, and Dialogues 
concerning natural religion. 

The volume of “ Sermons chief- 
intended to promote Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, by Viceſimus 
Nox, D. D.“ contains a number 
df diſcourſes on practical ſub- 
ets, which abound in uſeful 
obſervations and remarks, deli- 
fered in a familiar and pleaſing 
Ile. We can by no means, how- 
erer, pronounce them to be com- 
politions worthy of the talents ge- 
terally aſcribed to Dr. Knox, and 
if which his Eſſays afford unequi- 
Teal ſpecimens. They neither 
uſcover that ſolidity of judgment, 
wor that boldneſꝭ and animation of 
knguage, nor that regularity and 
tonnexion of parts, which were to 
ave been expected from an author 
Wo had acquired ſuch a ſhare of 
public ap probation. But what is 

1792. 


fear} 


ſtill more reprehenſible in them is, 
the needleſs and improper mixture 
they contain of ſpeculative and 
myſtical theology; the nndue ſtreſs 
which the author = on an im- 
plicit faith in diſputable tenets, 
w..ich he repreſents to be the only 
grounds of chriſtian obedience and 
chriſtian hope; and the contempt 
and illibefality with which he treats 
thoſe who venture to differ from 
the commonly received opinions, 
and to oppoſe eſtabliſtied ſyſtems. 
We have noticed, in a former ar- 
ticle, the rebuke which Dr. Kno: 
has received, on this account, from 

the pen of Dr. Diſney. 
he „ Sermons on the preſent 
State of Religion in this Country, 
and on other Subjects, by the Rev. 
Septimus Hodſon, Chaplain at the 
Aſylum,” are drawn up in a pleaſ- 
ing and popular ſtrain; and are to 
be commended, on the whole, for 
the juſt and uſeful reflexions, and 
the warm and perſuaſive exhorta- 
tions, to religion and virtue, with 
which they abound. In the firit 
five ſermons Mr. Hodſon gives a 
lamentable repreſentation of the 
degeneracy of the times, and the 
corruption of public manners, 
which we oonceive to be rather too 
gloomy and exaggerated, We 
think, likewiſe, that ſome of the 
author's obſervations, when caution- 
ing his hearers againſt confounding 
religion with morality, and the 
length to which he carries the doc- 
trines of ſelf-denial and renuncia- 
tion of the world, to be not a lit- 
tle exceptionable. For the plan 
of theſe ſermons Mr. Hodſon ac- 
knowledges hitnſelf to be indebred 
to a late popular pamphlet, entitled. 
« An Eſtimate of the Religion of 
the faſhionable World,” The re- 
maining part of the volume couſiſts 
of three excellent diſcourſes on the 
duties of parents and children, one 
Q on 
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on the relative duties of miniſter 
and people, and an anniverſary 
ſermon at the Aſylum, | 

The volume: of + Sermans on 
various and particular Occaſions, 
by Willianr Hawtayne, Rector of 
Elſtree, Herts,” contains twenty diſ- 
courſes on different ſubjects, which 
are plain, practical, and uſefut. 
We cannot, however, fpeak of 
them in very high terms as regular 
and poliſhed compoſitions. 

The Diſcourſes on the Tnflu- 
ence of the Chriſtian Religion in 
Civil Society, by the Rev. James 
Douglas, F. A. S. &c.“ are not to 
be miſtaken for a regular and con- 
nected ſet of Sermons, on the ſub- 
ze held out in the title page. The 
w—_ which they diſcuſs are mif- 
cellaneous; and their deſign is, 
chiefly, practical. They appear, 
however, to have been compoſed 
with blameable haſte and negli- 
gence; to which we are willing to 
attribute much of the obſcurity and 
incorrect neſs which pervade them. 
The two volumes of “ Sermons 
npon v2rious Subjects, by the Rev. 
John Penn, L. L. B.“ are princi- 
pally recommended by the pious 
intention of the author, and their 
ſtrict conformity with the funda- 
mental doctrines of orthodoxy. 
Their arrangement is diffuſe and 
irregular, their ſty le frequently ob- 
ſcure, and their language ſometimes 
too familiar aud vulgar to eſcape 
the reprehenſion of the mildeit 
critic. | 
The 4 plain Sermons far plain 
People, by Hannah Sowden,” are 
ſliort, but judicious and uſeful leſ- 
ſons, on moral and religious ſub- 
jects, adapted to the capacities of 
ordinary readers, and delivered in 

rſpicuous and eaſy language. 

hate ver is controverſial is care- 
fully avoided, and ſuch ſentiments 
only infiſted on, as are univerfally 


acknowledged to be of importance, 
The deſign with which theſe diſ- 
courſes were written is highly to be 
commended : and they are more de- 
ſerving of encouragement, on ac- 
count of the paucity of volumes inthe 
long catalogue of Engliſh ſermons, 
which are at the ſame time ſuited 
to the comprehenſion of the lower 
claſſes, aud unexceptionable in the 
principles which they inculcate, 
The two volumes of © Sermons 
on practical Subjects, by the Rev, 
Philip Holland,” are a poſthumous 
publication. Judging, however, from 
intrinſic evidence, we ſhould ima- 
gine that they wers deſigned by the 
author, for a more laſting exiſtence 
than what commonly attends com- 
paſitions for the pulpit. The ſub- 
jets of them, as the title intimates, 
are chiefly moral and practical. The 
ſentiments which they contain muſt 
have gef e. from a mind accuſ- 
tomed to reflexion, well ſtored with 
knowledge, enlarged by liberal and 
comprehenſive views, and poſſeſſed 
of true chriſtian candour and bene- 
volence. Some of them are diſtin- 
guiſhed' by a ſtrain of juſt reaſon- 
ing, and excellence of obſervation, 
that render them peculiarly valy« 
able. As compoſitions they are cali 
and didactic, rather than rhetoric; 
and cloathed in perſpicuous, accy- 
rate, and ſimple language. | 
The “ Sixteen Sermons. an the 
moſt intereſting Subjects to Seamen 
& c. by J. Malham,“ contain a N- 
rĩety of important and uſeful obſe- 
vatiohs, on religious and moral do- 
pics, judiciouſly adapted to the f- 
tuation of the perſons for whole 
uſe they are principally intended, 
and delivered in a ſty e and lan- 
guage that is, in genera}, animate 
and impreffive. The fcrious pr 
and temperate friendly expoſtu 
tion, which pervade theſe ſermons 
entitle the author to the attend 
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and gratitude of the honeſt tar; 
whoſe warlike ardour will not be 
impaired, and whoſe generous ſo- 
cal! qualities will be rendered more 
valuable to himſelf, as well as to 
the community, by following the 
preacher's advice. To the ſermons 
to ſeamen, the author has added ſix 
on the feſtivals of the Church of 
England. NE 

Mr. Taprell's “ Lectures on the 
Lord's Prayer, with an introductory 
Diſcourſe,” are ſerious and affec- 
tionate addrefſes on the different 
ſubjects ſuggeſted by the Lord's 
Prayer ; which indicate a pious tem- 
er in the author, and a deſire to 
Impreſs on the minds of his readers 
ſentiments of devotion, and reli- 
gious duties. Their ſtyle and 
phraſeology will not be exception- 
able to plain orthodox chriſtians. 

Mr. Hawker's « Sermons on the 
Divinity of Chriſt,” contain a col- 
lective view of the evidence from 
ſcripture for a doctrine, which he 
conceives to be the chief corner 
ſtone of the edifice of chriſtianity, 
on the removal of which the whole 
duilding will immediately totter. 


They were originally written for 
.the benefit of the author's partſh- 


loners; and are now publiſhed with 


view to increaſe the number of 


delievers in that doctrine, and to 


ſuppoſed ſmall number of the 


teſtify that the author is one among 
95 


glergy, whoſe profeſſions are hap- 
15 blended with their convictions. 


it ſhould be thought that Mr. 


Hawker has offered no additional 


azuments to thoſe which have been 
advanced by former writers on the 
fame fide of the queſtion, he ſhews, 
notwithſtauding, that he is well ac- 
quainted with the controverſy ; and 
that he can defend his opinions with 
warmth and zeal, without parting 
with his caridour and good temper, 
The ſtyle of theſe ſermons is popu- 
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lar and animated, and the language, 
in general, correct and pleaſing. 
Ir. Jardine's three Diſcourſes, 
illuſtrating “the unpurchaſed Love 
of God in the Redemption of the 
World by Jeſus Chriſt, a great Ar- 
gument for Chriſtian Benevolence,“ 
together with bis remarks on the 
diſcourſes of the late Dr. Caleb 
Evans, entitled « Chriſt Crucified, 
&c.” ſupport the unitarian fide of 
the queſtion, and controvert the 
doctrines of the atonement, the pre- 


exiſtence of Chriſt, and the Trinity, 


They are written in a lively and 
animated ſtyle, and difplay the au- 
thor's intimate knowledge of his 
ſubject, ingenuity of criticiſm, and 
adroitneſs as a theological diſput- 
ant. In zeal, and a thorough con- 
viction of the truth and importance 
of his cauſe, Mr. Jardine is not a 
whit inferior to the laſt mentioned 
champion of the orthodox faith; - 
nor does he appear to be leſs influ- 
_ by a candid and benevolent 
wit. 

"The & Charge intended to have 
been delivered to the Clergy of 
Norwich, at the primary Viſitation 
of George, Lord Biſhop of that 
Diocefe,” contains the lamentati- 
ons of the late pious and worthy 
prelate over the increaſe of hereſy ; 
and the warmeſt exhortations to his 
clergy, to adopt every meaſure in 
their power for the preſervation of 
the orthodox faith. The points on 
which he particularly expatiates are, 
the doctrine of the Trinity; the cor- 
rupt nature of man; the ſaving 
power of faith; the eſſential differ- 
ence between morality and religion; 
and the divine authority of epiſco- 
pal and of civil government. The 
piety and evident good intentions 
of Dr. Horne are more conſpicu- 
ons features in this charge, than 
comprehenſion of thought, and vi- 
gour of reaſoning. The candid 

Q2 reader 
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reader, however, will attribute this, 
in part, to the biſhap's very iufirm 
ſtate of health when he compoſed 
It. 

The Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of Durham, 
at the Primary Viſitation pf that 
Dioceſe, in the Year 1 792, by Shute, 
Lord Biſhop of Durham,“ is partly 
political, and partly paſtoral. In 
the political part the biſhop ap- 
proves bimſell 
the preſent adminiſtration; ap- 

lauds the meaſures which have 
— adopted to repreſs the efforts 
of reformers and innovators; de- 
ſcants on the preſent ſymmetry and 
and beauty of our Happy conſtitu- 
tion; and urges his clergy to ſhew 
their gratitude to the 12 for 
his paternal care, by inculcating 

rinciples of peace and public or- 
wa and “ by diſcountenancin 
thoſe impracticable theories, which 
tend to alienate the affections of our 
fellow citizens, from the laws and 
conſtitution of their country.” 
His Iordſhip, in the next place, 
condemns, in terms of ſeverity, the 
different attempts made to repeal 
the penal ſtatutes reſpecting reli- 
gion, which, he ſays, * were enact- 
ed for protecting the fundamental 
doctrines of chriſtianity from 
blaſphemy and corruption; and 
inſiſts on the wiſdom of thoſe pro- 
viſions of civil authority, which 
check “the unreſtrained latitude 
of profeſſing and propagating pri- 
vate opinions on the ſubject of re- 
ligion.” In the paſtoral part of 
this charge, Dr. Barrington delivers 
to his 8 fimilar advice with 
that contained in the charge of Dr. 
Horne; reprobates the conduct of 
thoſe who diveſt chriſtianity of 
its peculiar doctrines, and reduce 
it to the cold and indifferent 
ſubſtance of what is called philo- 
ſophy ;” and delivers brief obſer- 


a firm ſupporter of 


vil and religious bondage. 
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vations on the moſt eligible modes 
of inſtruction from the pulpit, and 
the proper character of a faithful 
miniſter. Were there any more 
valuable ſituation in the eſtabliſhed 
church than that which the biſhop 
of Durham already fills, he certain- 
ly would be entitled to it, from the 
zeal and ardour which he diſcovers 
in her defence, This is what will 
be granted by perſons who entertain 
very oppoſite political and theolo- 
gical ſentiments, from what this 
charge inculcates; and who con- 
ceive that his principles, carried to 
their proper extent, would be ſa- 
vourable to the introduction of ci- 
The 
ſtyle and language of this charge, 
with ſome few exceptions, are per- 
ſpicuous, animated, and elegant. 
The ſingle Sermons of the year 
1792 have been exceedingly numer- 
ous ; and many might be elected 
from the maſs which, if our limits 
permitted us, would deferve to be 
diſtinctly noticed. For an ac- 
count of theſe, however, we muſt 
refer our readers to the different pe- 
riodical journals, whoſe plans en- 
able their editors to be more minute- 
ly attentive fo the multitudinous 
productions of the Engliſh preſs. 


In Philoſophy, our attention is 


drawn, in the firſt place, to “ the 
Elements of the Philoſophy of the 
Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, 
F. R. 8. Edin. Profeſſor of Moral 
Philoſophy in the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh.” This is a very labo- 
rious — valuable work, on a ſub- 
ject not mer / ly of ſpeculative cu- 
riofity, but of the higheſt import · 
ance, as it comprehends in it the 
principles of all the ſubordinate 
ſciences, and is connected with all 
the purſuits of human life. In his 
Introduction Mr. Stewart enlarges 
on the utility of the ſtudy of the 

human 
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human mind; the good effects 
which this ſtudy, if properly pur- 
ſued, would have on education; 


'and the advancement which would 


be made in the philoſophy of mind, 


if we were poſſeſſed of a more ra- 


tional and uſeful ſyſtem of logic 
than has hitherto been framed. The 
work is afterwards divided by him 
into ſeven chapters: to which he 
has added notes and illuſtrations, 
The firſt chapter treats of the pow- 
ers of external perception; the ſe- 
cond of attention; the third of 
conception ; the fourth of abſtrac- 
tion; the fifth of the aſſociation of 
ideas ; the fixth of memory ; and 
the ſeventh of imagination. On 
theſe various topics Mr. Stewart 
has condenſed into his work a vaſt 
maſs of original and important 
matter, and 0 played a number ot 
eſſential and valuable truths, with 
an ingenuity and accuracy that en- 
title him to a very high rank among 
modern philoſophers. We are tar 
from admitting all his opinions. 
And the oppoſers of the northern 
ſchool will not acquit him of many 
fundamental errors. They will join 
with us, however, in applaudin 
the comprehenſion, energy, — 
liberality of thought which he diſ- 
covers; and in acknowledging the 
important ſervice which his work 
may render, in illvfirating and ex- 
tending our acquaintance with the 
human mind. The ſtyle and lan- 
guage of this work are, in general, 
pure and claſſical. 

The object of the + Philoſophi- 
cal and Literary Eſſays, by Dr. Gre- 
zory, of Edinburgh, in 2 Vols.“ is 
to bring to a final iſſue the queſtion 
concerning liberty and neceſſity, by 
mathematical reaſoning. And he 
offers it to the public, as perfectly 
new and ſingular in every reſpect : 
and as a demonſtration of the ſame 
kind, and the ſame force, with 
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thoſe of pure geometry, and of me- 
chanical philoſophy. This work ma 
be di vided into three parts. The fi 
conſiſts of a long Introduction, in 
which Dr. Gregory offers a number 
of preliminary obſervations on the 
importance and neceſſity of ſuch 
an inveſtigation in the preſent ſtate 
of ſcience; and on the chief cauſes 
which have contributed to fruſtrate 
the labours of metaphyſicians more 
than thoſe of phyſical enquirers. 
Many of theſe obfervations are 
ſenſible and ingenions, and iliuf. 
trated by appolite examples. The 
direct and heavy charge, however, 
by which they are accompanied 
againſt the whole body of Neceſ. 
ſarians, of a want of probity and 
veracity, is highly to be condemn- 
ed as illiberal and unphiloſophical. 
What we conſider as the fecond 
part, forms the _ of Dr. Gre- 
gory's work, in which, after an 
explanation of certain algebraical 
formulæ, or canons of univerſal 
application, he undertakes to de- 
monſtrate the following propoſi- 


tion: “ that there is in mind a cer» 


tain independent ſelf-governing 
power, which there is not in body: 
in conſequence of which there is a 
great difference between the relation 
of motive and action, and that of 
cauſe and effect in phyſics; and b 

means of which a perſon, in all 
common caſes, may, at his own 
difcretion, act either according to 
or in oppoftion to 21y motive, or 
combination of motives, apri:-4 
to him; while body, iu all cates, 
irreſiſtibly undergoes the change 
correſponding to the cauiſe, or com- 
bination of cauſes, apviied to it.“ 
The third part ot tne work conſiſts 
of an Appendix, containing objec, 
tions to the author's reaſoning, and 
anſwers to them. Dr. f1cgory has 
evidently beſtowed great pains and 
attention on this treatiſe; and 
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has been happy in the manner in- 
which he has illuſtrated ſeveral ab- 
ſtract metaphyſical quettzons. But 
thatthe data or axioms which he-re- 
quires ſhould be conceded to him; 
that the argument whi:h he uſes is 
unexceptionable ; and that the ap- 
plication of his proceſs decides the 
point at iſſue by legitimate mathe- 


matical deduction, will not, we 


apprehend, be granted by every 
metaphy ſi cian who is of the fame 
ſchool witli our author. The Ne- 
ceſſarian will pronounce the whole 
to be falſe reaſoning, and object to 
the fundamental ſuppoſition on 
whichit is built. 7 

Such is the verdict of an ano- 
nymous author who has publiſhed 
a ſhort treatiſe, entitled © Select 
Parts of the Introduction to Dr. 
Gregory's Philoſophical and Lite- 
rary Eſſays, methodically arranged, 
and illuſtrated with Remarks, by 
an Annotator.“ This writer aſſerts, 
that Dr. Gregory © has aſcribed 
to all necefarians in hypotheſis 
which no neceffarian will admit; 
for not one can be found who will 


allow that a motive ſtands in exact- 


ly the ſame relation to the action 
which follows it, as one Dilliard- 
ball does to another which it 
ſtrikes; or as the weight in the 
ſeale does to the motion and final 
ſituation of the balance.” He does 
not enter, however, 1nto a particu- 
lar and laboured reply to Dr. Gre- 
Sory's main argument. That taſk 
it ſhould ſeem, he conſiders. to be 
unneceſſary, as the-Dr. has not ad- 
vanced any thing that ſeriouſly af- 
fects the doctrine of neceſſity, or 
that calls for 2 formal defence of 
of it. He even goes ſo far. as 
to queſtion Dr. (Gregory's qualifi- 
. ,cationy- for the taſk which he had 
impoſed upon himſelf; and, by a 
ſelect on of his different obſerva- 
tions on the axiom, that every effect 


muſt have a cauſe, endeavours to 
prove that his reaſonings are inaccu- 
rate, inconſiſtent, and unintelli- 
gible. It will be regretted by many 
of his readers, that the author, whe 
exhibits (utficient evidence of his 
acuteneſs, and acquaintance with 
the ſubject, has not entered imme- 
diately and fully into the main 
queſtion. ey nn | 

' The 4 Thoughts on moral Go. 
vernment and Agency, and on the 
Origin of moral Evil, in -Oppoſi- 
tion to the Dactrine of abfotute 
moral,- chriſtian, and philoſophical 
Neceſlity, &c. by L. Butterworth," 
are the production of an author 
wlio, in advancing to the combat, 
is liberal and modeſt enough to ex- 
preſs his apprehenſions of the great 
difficulty and intricacy of the ſub- 
jet ; and his doubts, whether 
perſon poſſeſs ſufficient abilities, 
to ſolve the queſtion in diſpute, as 
to leave no room for farther objec- 
tion or inveſtigation. He conſiders, 
however, the cauſe of virtue and 
religion to be intimately connected 
with it; and that fatal conſequences 
to both muſt reſult from the ſpread 
of the doctrine of neceflity. With 
this perſnaſion, he is deſirous of 
contributing ſomething towards 
bringing the matter to ſuch an 
iſſue, as may ſerve to fix the was 
vering minds of men, on the ſolid 
baſis of truth. We cannot fay 
that Mr. Butterworth offers any 
thing which will appear new to 
thoſe who. are acquainted with the 
principal writings in this contro- 
verſy; or wich the advocate for 
the doctrine of neceſſity will think 
entitled to a diſtinct and particular 
anſwer: His work, however, l 
methodical and argumentative, and 
welt written in point of ſtyle and 
lan age. rn 


2 


The“ two Letters on the Savage 
State, addreſſed to: the late Lord 


Raims, 
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Kiims, by David Doig, L. L. D. 
F. S. S. A.“ are employed in con- 
teſting the doctrine of the univerſa- 
Fry of a ſavage Rate in the earlieſt 
ages of the world: a doctriue 
Which has been embraced by great 
zuthorities both ancient and mo- 
dern, and which Lord Kaims has 
made the baſis of his Philoſophy of 
Human Nature. Aſter oppoſing 
to theſe authorities, others, of zt 
lesſt equal reſpectabllity, in favour 
of contrary hypotheſis, Dr. Doig 
emers into a learned and ingenious 
diſeuſſion of the queſtion; and al- 
duces a variety of arguments from 
hiſtory, analogy, and the ſtate of 
civilization in different nations, to 
Tfhew that his lordfhip's ſyſtem is 
deſtitute of any ſolid formdation. 
This work, though a ſmall one, 
ſes much merit; and deſerves 
the attention of thoſe who are de- 
frous of inveſtigating à ſubject, 
which has divided the philoſophic 
world from æery curly period. 
The next article Which calb 
for our notice, belongs partly to 
the” ethical claſs, and partly to 
thoſe of theology, political. œco- 
nomy, and eccleſiaſtical a uſtory 
is entitled, Miſcellaniesg phi⸗ 
lofophical, medical, and moral.“ 
This vdlume conſiſts of ſc differ- 
ent eſfuys. The firit contains Ob- 
ſervations on the Literature of che 
primitive Chriſtian Writers; being 
in attempt to vindicate them from 
the Charge of Rouſſeau und Gibbon, 
wat they were Enemies to Philoſo- 
phy and human Learniag; The 
ſecond Eſſay is chiefly a Panegyric 
on the Character of Pamphilus cr 
Cæſarea, one of: the earlieſt Chriſ- 
nan Martyrs. The third - Eſlzy, 
tonſiſts of Hints reſpecting the State 
and Education of the le, which 
are highly important and bene vo- 
tent, The fourth Efſay is entitled, 
Thovghts on the Origin of human 
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Knowledge, and on the Antiquity 
of the World. The fifth and ſixth 
conſiſt of Remarks on Profeſſor 
Meiners's Hiſtory of ancient Opi- 
nions reſpecting the Deity, and an 
account of Dr. Ellis's work on the 
Origin of facred Knowledge. Theſe 
Eſſays are the productions of an 
ingenious and 4enfible mind, well 

ſtored with knowledge and informa- 
tion, and liberal and  comprehen- 
ſive in its views. They contain 

much matter that is inſtructive and 

uſetul, as well-as intereſting and 

entertaining, - ky 6 FG 


In our laſt year's Regiſter we an- 
nounced a tranſlation from the 
Italian, of the“ Analyfis of the. 
Science of Legiſlation,” by the 
Chevalier Filangieri; and expreſſed 
our hope that the tranſlator would 
be encouraged to lay beiore the 
public, the whole of the, work of 
an author, who is highly and de- 
ſervedly celebrated on the contj- 
vent, for his ingenious and ſpirited 
legal and political inveſtigations. 
It is with great pleaſure tllat we 
have received from Mr. - Kendal, 
who it appears was the trantlator of 
the Analyſis, the firſt volume of that 
very valuable performance; and a 
promiſe of continuing the tranſla- 
tion, ſhould that volume meet with 
adequate enconragement. At a 
period lie the preſent, when the 
principles of government are the 
ſubject of univerſal diſcuſſion, and 
of increaſing attention, ſuch a 
publication is peculiarly ſeaſonable. 
And we would recommend to the 
careful peruſal of our countrymen, 
his obſervations on the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, in which, with equal free- 
dom and ability, he points out its 
defects and errors, whilſt he is not 
inſenſible of its merits. 

In our Hiſtory of French litera- 
tus, in the ſame volume, we gave 
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a general account of the deſign 
and Character of the followin 


treatiſes; ** the Conſtitutions o 

the principal European States, apd 
- the Cangd States of America, 
by M. de la Croix, Profeſſor of 
2M: Law at the Lyceum, in 
1 * and © the Ruins, or a 
urvey of the Reyolutipns of Em- 
pires, by Mr. Voincy,” The Eng- 
iſh reader has it now in his power 
to judge of the merit and import- 
ance of thoſe elaborate and inte- 
reſting publications; as the former 
has been tranſlated into his native 
tongue, with notes, by the tranſla- 
tor of the Abbe Raynal's Letter to 
the National Aſſembly of France, 
&c. and the latter by a perſon who 
appears to have been well qualified 
to do juſtice to the ſenſe and ſpirit 
of the original. | 

The Commentaries on the 
Conſtitution of the United States 
of America, in wiiich are unfolded 
the Principles of free Government, 
&c. by James Wilſon, L, L. D. 
Proteſſor of Laws in the College 
and Univerſity of the Common- 
wealth of Pennſylyania, &c. and 
by Thomas M'Kean, L. L. D 
Chief Juſtice“ of that common- 
wealth, conſiſt of extracts frqm the 
debates on the conſtitutian, which 
has ſince been adepted in America; 
which contain many juſt and ſen- 
ſible remarks on the ſcience of go- 
vernment, and a very ingenious 
eloquent defence of the republican 
repreſentative ſyſtem. 

The treatiſe enlitle.| & Principles 
of Gavernment, dsduced from Rea- 
ſon, ſupported by Engliſh Experi- 
ence, and oppoſed tq French errors, 
by the Rev. R. Nares, A. M.” is 
intended to overturn the old whig- 
giſh doctrine, that every man has 
naturally and eſſentially. a right to 
E himſelf, or to be governed 
of | 


his own conſent; and ta eftablith 
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in oppoſition to it the maxim, 
that the ſources of all good go. 
verament, and eſſentially of all 
right to govern, are wildom and 
goodneſs.” Many of Mr, Nares's 
readers will conceive that his max- 
im is a libel upon the greater part 
of tue governments that have exiſt- 
ed, or that do exiſt in the world. 
The ſentiments, kowever, which 
occur throughout the whole of his 
treatiſe, — ſubmiſſion to 2 
fixed eſtabliſhment, and explaining 
the benefits reſulting from an ke- 
reditary monarchy, and an ariſto- 
cratic order,. as a medium power 
beiweenkingand people,andthe high 
notions which he entertains concern- 
ing the kingly character, will oblige 
them to acquit him of publ.ſhing it 
with any ſeditious intention. His rea- 
ſonings are plauſible and ingenious; 
but frequently built on data, or a 
conſtruction of words, which his 
opponents will contend to be erro- 
ncous and inadmifiible, The tone 
which he aſſumes, whea ſpeaking 
of the advocates for different prin- 
ciples of government, is not very 
compatible with modeſty or libe- 


rality. 
The deſign of Jura Anglorum, 


the Rights of Engliſhmen, by Fran- 


cis Plowden, Eſq.” is to counter- 
act © the attempts w hich have been 
lately made, with much rancour 
and much inſolence, to miſrepreſent 
and vilify our conſtitution,” and to 
prove it to be the moſt perfect 
work of human polity,” In en- 
deavouring to fulfil the taſk which 
he had afigned himſelf, our author 
has tranſcribed with great freedom 
from the works of former writers 
on the ſame ſubje&t; to whoſe 
opinions he has added a variety of 
reaſonings and obſervations of his 
own, which have nothing ſuffci- 
ently- novel or — in them 

lai ny peculiar attention, 
to claim any peculia Wil 
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While appreciating the merits of 
different · modern ate architects, 
nd detecting the political hereſy of 
the + malecontents of the hour, 
Mr. Plowden has not been ſparing 
of invective, which he has poured 
02 different deſcriptions of perſons, 
without any proper and liberal diſ- 
crimination. 


. To the political œconomiſt, the 
& Tracts on the Corn Laws of 
Great Britain, by George Skene 
Keith, A. M.“ will ſuggeit many 
important and uſeful o fervations. 
The titles of theſe tracts are, An 
Enquiry into the Principles, by 
which all Corn Laws ought to be 
regulated; Application of tlieſe prin- 
tiples to the corn la s of Great 
fritain, now collected into one act 
of parliament; Enquiry into the 
expediency of repealing all our 
corn laws, and laying the corn 
mde entirely open; and Outlines 
of a new Corn Bill, or of a Bill to 
mend the late Corn Act, which 
commenced Nov. 15, 1791, In 
ueſe Trafts Mr. Keith joins the 
rſpeftable opponents to the corn 
dl, whoſe treatiſes were noticed 
us in our laſt year's Regiſter, 
ad ſupports their objections, toge- 
der with additional ones of his 
wn, with great ingenuity and 
orce, The principles which he 
3s down on the nature of corn 
aus, and the application of them 
v te preſent ſtate of things in this 
(ountry, are deſerving the attention 
the legiſlature, ſhould the wiſdom 
f that body direct them to a revi- 
ion or an amendment of the pre- 
ent act. 

The “ Confiderations on the 
lauſes of the high Price of Grain, 
by Catherine Phillips,” are 
"dently the production of a ſen- 
Ne, humane, and benevolent 
Wd; and give a popular view of 
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various topics, which are intereſting 
to every member of the communi- 
ty. Whether they were ſuggeſted 
by a deep acquaintance witn the 
ſubjeR, aud a comprehenſiye poli- 
cy, we muſt leave her readers to 
determine. Among other propoſi- 
tions for reducing the high prices of 

roviſions, we meet with the follow - 
ing: to erect public granaries to bo 
opened in times of ſcarcity; to 
aboliſh tythes of all kinds; to leſ- 
ſen the number of dogs; to increaſe 
the number of ſmall jarms; to di- 
miniſh the uawarrantable waſte of 
wheat in the articles of hair powder 
and ſtarch; to enact certain re- 
ſtraining laws relative to the prices 
of ſugar, &c. to encourage the 
home fiſheries by means of pre- 
miums, &c; to make uſe of oxen 
for tillage in preference to horſes ; 
and to improve waſte and barren 
lands. 

The object and deſign of the 
next article which calls tor our no- 
tice, will be ſutliciently underſtood 
from its title-page, which we ſhall . 
inſert, premiſing only, that it con- 
tains a great variety of facts and 
obſervations, intereſting to the com- 
mercial world as well as to the prac- 
tical farmer. It is called “ Obſer- 
vations on the different Breeds of 
Sheep, and the State of Sheep 
Farms in ſome of the Counties of 
England, drawn up from a Report 
tranſmitted to Sir John Sinclair, 
Baronet, Chairman of the Society 
for the Improvement of Britiſh 
Wool; by Meſſrs. Redhead, Laing, 
and Marſhall, Store Farmers in the 
Counties of Roxburgh and North- 
umberland ; together with Thoughts 
on the different Breeds of Sheep 
that ought to be propagated in 
Great Britain ; Remarks on the 
State of Sheep Farming in the 
Weſt Highlands, & c. &c.“ 

The“ Letter to every Houſe- 

8 keeper 
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keeper in London,” on Behalf of 
parochial Induſtry Schools, for 
every Child who has no other Op- 


nity of receiving Inſtruction 


in the ſeveral Duties of Life,” is a 
ſhort, but ſenſible and intereſting 
publication, which deſerves the at- 
tentrve peruſal of every perſon who 
is a well-wiſher to the improvement 
of ſociety. | 
The treatiſe “ on the Prevention 
of Crimes, and on the — 


of ſolitary Imprifonment, by John 


Brewſter, A. M.” is likewiſe de- 
ſerving of commendation, as ſug- 


zeſting ſome uſeful hiats to thoſe ' 


humane and patriotic perſons, whoſe 
attention is devoted to the meliora- 
tion of their ſpecics. 1 
Such alſo is the character of the 
Appeal to the Humanity and 
Equity of the Nation, and on the 
Execution of Criminais, by Samuel 
Nealy.“ The author, in a plain 
and ſenſible manner, urges the ne- 
ceflity of . the ſanguinary 
ſpirit of our penal code, and of 
ſentencing criminals to ſhame and 
hard labour, rather than to death, 
if we would effectually reprefent to 
the maſs of the people, the unhap- 
py conſequences of vice and dege- 
neracy. 4 | 
The ſame object has employed 
the pen of the Rev. E. Gilleſpy, in 
his + Diſquiſition of the Criminal 
Laws, ſhewing the Neceffity of 
altering and amending them, &c.“ 
Mr. Gilleſpy not only expatiates on 
the impolicy and inexpediency, but 
diſputes the right of ſociety to put 
ſelons to death for ſtealing a little 
temporary property. The plan of 
uniſhment which he recommends, 
is that of obliging them to work 
for the benefit of that ſociety which 
may have been injured by their de- 
redations. 
The treatiſe, entitled “ the Evils 
of Adultery and Proſtitution, with 
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an Enquiry into the Cauſes of tlie 


3 alarming Increaſe, and ſome 


eans recommended for checkinę 
their Progreſs,” is a publication 
abounding in juſt and interettins 
obſervations, of the higheſt import- 
ance not only to the happineh of 
individnals, but to the intereſts of 
the community, Were we to com- 
mend the author for any particular 
parts of his work, it would be for 
his Reaſonings againſt the advocate; 
for licenſed proftitution, his Stric. 
tures on the publications that are 
eſtabliſhed A encouraged for the 
expreſs purpoſe of diſſeminating 
lax and infamous morals, and his 
Obſervations on the effects of in: 
diferiminate” novel. reading. Br? 
in the eſtimation of *every friend to 
the good: order of ſociety,” and de. 
cency of manners, the whole of his 


tract will meritpraiſe. © 

&© The Rights of Juries defend. 
ed, together with Authorities of 
Law in Support of thoſe Rights, 
Kc. by Charles Earl Stanhope,” 
is à publication which does great 
credit to the nobte lord's extenſiye 


legal in formation, and ſound con- 
nitrtienäl principles. It exhibit; 


with great force, the importance 


and value of that impregnable 
fortreſs of the Engliſh conftitution, 
the trial by jury ;” and warmly 
cautions the people not to fuffer 
it to be overthrown, “ by the vio- 
lent efforts, or artful deſigns of the 
enemies of public freedom.” Since 
the paſſing of Mr. Fox's libel bill 
the power is decidedly in ther 
hands; and if they deſerve tie 
bleſſing, they will preſerve it. 
The «+ ſummary Hints for reme- 


dying various Detects in the Laws 
of Arreſt and ' Impr:iſonment for 
Debt,” are the productions of 1 
liberal and hümane writer, who, 
from the calm temperate nan 4 10 

IIc 


nich he delivers his opinions, and 
be numerous caſts of extreme 
diſhip under the exiſting laws 
ic h he adduces, is entitled to the 
ipaſſionate attention of the legit. 
ure. He is not an advocate for 
heculative changes in government, 
hut points out evils, wiuch.it would 
e criminal to connive at, or ſuffer 
remain unredrefſed, in any well 

ated conſtitution ; which ſeri- 
ully affect tne preſervation of ſo- 
cal 2 tranquillity, and hap- 
ueſs. 

The Diſſertation ſhoving that 
he Houſe of Lords in Caſes of 
> W/udicature, are bound by preciſely 
ee ſame Rules of Evidence, as are 
4 Wo{rved by all other Courts, &c. 
o Edward Chriſtian, . Eſq. Pro- 
tor of the Laws of England in 
he Univerſity of . is 
i publication in which the learned 
xoteſſor diſcovers great ability and 
1. Wicuteneſs, and produces a. variety 


FM" caſes in which the praftice of 


e ie houſe of lords, iu their judi- 
„a capacity, and the 2 of 
Wy eminent men, ſupport his 
whtion, This diſſertation was oc- 
alloned by ſome ſevere animad- 
ions in the houſe of commons, 
ua former treatiſe by our author 
u the ſubject. of Me. Haſtings's.. 
if chmeat. THe y ye 


* 


tative to Arbitration, containing 
Judged Caſes on that uſeful ſub- 
kt, to the preſent Time, digeſted 
ud arranged under familiar heads; 
vether with an Appendix of uſe- 
ul Precedents, by John Wilſon,” 
vil be found of conſiderable uſe, 
n numerous caſes, in directing ar- 
Itrators to the points which chiefly 
temand their attention. In. ſuch a 
Ommendable method of ſettling 
Uputes, every help that may pre- 
Gude the neceſſity of appealing to 


+ 
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be ſhort treatiſe. « on the Law 
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the courts of law, is a real ſervice 
done to the public. 
The © Treatiſe on Couviftion 


'on penal Statutes, by William 


Boſcawen, Eſq. Barriſter at Law,“ 


contains a ſummary. of the rules, 


which have been laid down by the 
ſuperior courts, in the caſes men- 
tioned in the title-page ; which will 
be found uſeful to magiſtrates in the 
diſcharge of the moſt difficult and 
important parts of their functian. 

he New Law Dictionary, in- 
tended for general Uſe, as well as 
for Gentlemen of the Profeſſion, 
by Richard Burn, L. L. D. late 
Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Car- 
lifle, and continued to the preſent 
Time, by John Burn, Efq. his 
Son, in 2 Vols.” may be recum- 
mended as an uſeful appendix to 
Dr. Burn's other works; eſpecially 
to thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the profeſſional terms which 
occur in them. 

Among the publications in law, 
more immediately deſigned for the 
uſe of profeſſional men, we find 
continuations of the following 
works: „ Reports of Caſes in the 
King's-Beuch, Vol. IV. Parts V. 
VI. VII. by Dornford and Eaſt ;* 
„Reports of Cafes in the Common 
Pleas,;,z2.Geo, III. Vol. II. Pt. I. 
b . Blackſtone, Eſq.;“ and 
6 bay 0 of Caſes in Chancery, 
from Michaelmas to the Reſignation 
of Lord Thurlow, 32 Geo. III. by 
W. Brown, Eſq.“ 

The following are new publica- 
tions : “ The Hiſtory of the Law 
of Shipping and Navigation (which, 
as a Book of Reference, will be of 
conſiderable Uſe to Merchants, as 
well as to the Profeſſion) by ]. 
Reeves, Eſq.;” „A Treatiſe of 
Equity, Vol. I. by J. Fonblanque;“ 
© An Enquiry into the State of the 
legal aud judicial Polity of Scot- 
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nd, by J. Martin, Part I.;“ „ The 
Practice of the Courts of King's 


Bench, and Common Pleas, Pt. I. 


by John Baker Sellon, Eſq.;“ 
« A Treatiſe on the Principles and 
Practice of Naval Courts Martial, 
with an Appendix, containing ori- 
ginal Papers and Documents illuſ- 
trative af the Text, &c. by John 
M. Arthur; Eemptions from 
the Payment of Tythes of the Lands 
af the Monaſteries diſſolved b 
Henry VIII. as argued in the Caſe 
af Devie againſt Lord Brownlow, 
in Chancery; „The Practice of 
the Court of Great Seſſion for Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, &c. 
by R. Foley, Secondary of the 
Circuit;”” A Syſtematical View 
of the Laws of England, the Vine- 
ran Lectures at Oxford, by R. 
'oddeſon, Eſq.; „The Law of 
Coſts, by J. Hullock:” „ The 
Law of cofts in Civil Actions, by 
W. Tidd; and © The Practice of 
the Law, by }. F. Schiefer, Eſq.” 
The following republications 
have likewiſe appeared during the 
year 17922 Wood's Body of 
Conveyancing, a new Edition, with 
great Improvements, by J. J. Pow- 
ell, Eſq. Vol. III.“ which com- 
pletes the work; „ Bott's Decifions 
on the Poor Laws, much enlarged, 
by F. Conſt, 2 Vols.;” « ADigeſt 
of the Laws of England, by Sir J. 
Comyns, a new Edition, in 6 Vols. 
by S. Kyd, Eſq.;” „Reports of 
Caſes, by the ſame, a new Edition, 
in 2 Vols. by S. Roſe, Eſq.;“ 


„ Croke's Reports, a new Edition, 


in 4 Vols. by T. Leach, Eſq. ;” 
and « Cafes in Crown Law, in 
the King's Bench, from the 4th 
Geo. II to. the 32 Geo. III.“ by 
the laſt mentioned gentleman. 


In the: depart ment of mathe- 
matics, Britiſh Literature, during 
_ the. year 1792, hath been uncom- 
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monly barren. 
tiſe entitled, . Perpetual and de 
terminable Annuities reduced to 
Level, or a comparative View 
long and ſhort Annuities; wit 
3 per Cent. reduced, and 3 pe 
Cent. conſols. at the Bank of En 
land, &c. by William Blewe 
Author of Tables for buying an 
ſelling Stock,” we do not reco 
lect having met with any publica 
tion that 1s purely mathematica 
This work, as is obvious from th 
title-page, will he principally ac 
ceptable to gentlemen who are ac 
cuſtomed to frequent the ſtock ex 


change, to whom it may prove at 


uſeful pocket companion. 
One other publication only, 
a . nature, have we te 
announce to our readers; which i 
„ The Architecture of M. Vitru 
vius Pollio, tranſlated from the ori 
ginal Latin, by W. Newton, Archi 
tect, Vol. II. Folio, Royal Paper. 
This is a continuation of a curiou 
and ſplendid work, the completio 
of which, on account of its fide 
lity, and the numerous juſt cri 
ticiims and remarks of the tranſſa 
tor, and the excellent engraving 
by which it is illuſtrated, be 
been long wiſhed for by the public 
The ſubjects of the preſent volume 
are, the proper fituation, propor 
tions, and diſpoſitions of private 
buildings ; pavements, plaiſtering 
painting, and ſtucco work; tht 
qualities of water, and how te 
conduct it; the principles of di 
alling; machines neceſſary 1 
building, and for raiſing water 
and military mechanics and arch! 
tecture. Theſe particulars are il 
luſtrated by twenty well-executec 


engravings. 


[It is with great pleaſure that we 


again give the poſt of honour 0 
Mr, Herſchell, in the department 0 


natura 
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ex catoral philoſophy. The Philoſo- 

phical Tranſactions, whoſe annual 

delay continues to increaſe, have, 

in the volume for this year appeared 
it is a more ſplendid form, and de- 
de ſerve attention rather from the im- 
no portance, than the number of the 
er zticles. Of theſe Mr. Herſchell's are 
AY the moſt conſpicuous. His artifi- 
ol cial eyes, which he has conſtantly 
ca rendered more acute, have been 
ea directed to the ring of Saturn; 
thi have aſcertained its thickneſs, and 
ach fhewn that it is not formed of a 
ac continuous ſubſtance — its 
ex vhole breadth. This very diſtant 
al planet is alſo found to be ſupplied 

vith an additional ſource of re- 

lected light, by the diſcovery of a 
t fifth ſatellite, whoſe motions, ſo 
h i far as they have been aſcertained, 
truMippear to obey the uſual general 
ori zv. The dark parts of our own 
chili latellite have been alſo more accu- 
er. Wrtely examined, and ſome lumin- 
(us points, whoſe nature or deſign 
ave not yet been diſcovered, ap- 
rear in it. One of the now nume- 
wus claſs of wandering ſtars is 
ded to the liſt, and, what may be 
wing to a fimilar excentricity, the 
friodical appearance of o Ceti is 
nore clearly aſcertained. It has 
um een uſual, with reſpet to Mr. 
erſchell, to find nihil ſimile aut 
keundum 3 but another aper, in 
be ſame collection, by M. Schroeter, 
ntitled “ Obſervations on the At- 
doſpheres of Venus and the Moon, 
weir reſpective Denſities, perpen- 
acular Heights, and -the Twilight 
Kahoned by them,” deſerves 
pticular attention. The au- 
dor ſliews, from accurate obſer- 
utedſ on, that the planet and the ſatel- 
te, though ſuppoſed deſtitute of 
, really have their reſpective at- 
doſpheres, which, in different ſi- 
«ons, influence their appear- 
ace. The ſeparate treatiſe on the 


« Horizontal Sun and Moon” is 
connected with aſtronomy, but, 
from its real influence on the ſci- 
ence, or its general importance, 
deſerves only to be mentioned, 
Geometry and chronology, fo far 


as they depend on aſtronomical ob- 


ſervation, have not made confider- 
able progreſs. Mr. Topping's let- 
ter to Mr. Cavallo On the Mea- 
ſurement of the Baſe Line on the 
Coaſt of Coromandel” is inſerted 
in the Philoſophical TranſaMons, 
and will be of great ſervice in af- 
certaining the reſpective poſitions 
of different places, in the peninſula 
of India, Mr. Wilkins' Paper on 
the civil year of the Hindoos, and 
Mr. Marſden's Letter to Dr. Blag- 
den, correcting an error in his 
Chronology of the Hindoos, both 
in the late volume of the Tranſac- 
tions, are judicious and correct. 
The ſecond volume of the Afiatic 
Reſearches might have furniſhed us 
with additional information in this 
—_— We hoped to have been 
able to add its contents in this 
ſketch, but have not, from various 
cauſes, been able to conſider it 
hitherto with ſufficient attention. 
Mudge's Time-keeper, connected 
both with aſtronomy and ſcientific 
geography, has lately received its 
juſt reward from parliament. The 
facts, on which the claim was 
grounded, were publiſhed during 
this year: and they ſeem to be 
equally ſtrong and authentic, 


If we deſcend from other worlds 


to our own atmoſphere, we ſhall 
find, that the phenomena, which 


occur in it, have ſhared the atten- 


tion of philoſophers. Mr. Read's 
Meteorological Journal on At- 
moſpherical Electricity, in which 


he has contrived to collect the 


ſmall particles of this fluid floating 
in the air, and to render its nature 
conſpicuous, deſerves commendas 

tion 


* 
Fl 
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tion and imitation. It is by imi- 
fation, and comparing the ſtates of 
the air at different places, and the 
ſame period, that we can detect 
this fleeting' body in. its changes, 
and in its influence on atmoſpheric 
phenomena, ... Since the period of 
the publication of the volume in 
which this Paper appeared, we find 
the Journal publiſhed ſeparately, 


with ſome judicious remarks on the 


floating. electricity, ſtyled: by him 
« ſpontaneous,” with an attempt to 
explain ſome appearances of ſtorms, 
in conſequence of it. Whether 
electricity is concerned in the pro- 
duction of the expanſile vapour, 
produced by evaporation, which 
affects the Barometer by preſſure, 
deſcribed by M. de Luc in his pa- 
per © on Evaporation” in the ſame 
collection, is uncertain, He has 
alluded to it in Ideès fur le Me- 
teorologie;” but has ſo much ex- 
22 the ſubject in the artic!- 
fore us, that we find it difficult 
to collect any diſtinct ideas, by 
which our knowledge is advanced. 
Earthquakes are now more diſtinct- 
ly known to be electrical phœno- 
ena, and their direction probably 
epends on the nature of the ſtrata, 
either as conductors. or non- con- 
ductors, accordin 
the atmoſphere; * one, recorded 


in the preſent volume of the Tran 


ſactions, which occurred the .25th 
of February, 1792, followed the 
tame direction as thoſe of 1703 and 
1750. The magnetic, a kindred 
fluid of equal ſubtlety and almoſt 
equally incompretentible, has. re- 
ceived, in this period, little attention. 
Mr. Bennet has ſuſpeuded the mag- 
netic needle, on a ſpider's web, by 
which its ſenſibility is greatly in- 
creaſed.” The ſame. author has al- 
fo ſhewn, that pure braſs is not 
magnetic. He has conſtructed too 
a vane of peculiar ſenſibility, The 
; O K 


to the ſtate of 


that the increaſe of weight. from 


water. The doctrine of ain, 
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Meteorological Journals, thoſe fe 
inſtance of the Society, and of Mr 


Barker at Rutland, are inſerted in 


the annual volume of the Tranſac 


tions, but afford little remark, ex. 
cept the very great quantity of 
rain, which fell at Selborne, ir 
Hampſhire, exceeding 44 inches, in 
. 1791. 


he appearance and tranſmiſſion 


of light and heat, ſubjects within 


the moſt common obſervation 
have been probably on that accoun 
diſregarded. Mr. Wedgewood 
jun. in two Papers of the Franſac. 
tions, has examined the Produc- 


tion of Light from Bodies by Heat 


and Attrition ;” and his obfervati- 
ons on the time, at which bodies 
after having been expoſed to 

given heat, emit light, are curious 
and may at ſome future time illuſ 
trate the theory of this dark ſubje, 
At preſent, the obſervations, Iittl 
connected with general principles 


are leſs intereſting. Sir Benjamiut 


Thomſon's Experiments on th 


conducting Power-»of differen 


Subſtances, in other words, of 
the comparative power of dil 


ferent ſubſtances in conductiug 


heat, and inverſely of preſerving 


beat, are more entertaining and 


more immediately applicable, 0! 
knowledge of heat is not | greatly 
improv +. It was ſuppoled .t 


add weight to calcined metals; but 


Dr: Fordyce ſeems. to have ſbewn 


calcination is owing: to the water 
in other terms, we may now be 
allowed to ſay, to che decompo 


which are nearly connected with 
heat, has received little addition 
in this year. Dr. Pearſon has cop: 


ad 


firmed Mr. Tennent's pen 
of the decompoſition, of fixed a. 
and he has moſt edly f 
' that the French cheraiſts were or . 


decidedly. ſhown 
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rt in ſtyling it Carbone; for it is 
cholly covertible into charcoal, 
Nr the charcoal was before found to 
| in}. convertible into fixed air. Dr. 
lacWW3-4does has alſo ſhown, that airs 
ex Act different kinds are ſeparated in 
the proceſs for converting caſt into 


u ralleable iron: ſo that, probably, 


alt iron may be conſidered as an 
yd. Theſe papers occur in the 
" Philoſophical Tranfactions. Anto- 
nul, in his Treatiſe on Gunpowder, 


on tas not greatly contributed to ohr 
or inowledge of the production of 


1 (o though ſo nearly connected 
eh his ſubje&t. The merit of this 
rork, which has been lately tranſ- 


Tea lted, conſiſts rather in an accurate 
1. eſtimation of the effects of the 
"il evolved air. A new fulminating 
; tee has been diſcovered by Dr. 
1 earſon in his experiments on the 
+ decompoſition of fixed air; it is a 
u combination of phoſphorus and 
ry ime, which explodes in cold Wa- 
— ter, and more rapidly in hot: it is 


however apparently leſs power- 
ne eu and lefs_ deſtructive tan the 
hulminating filver of Berthollet. 
wi The diſpute between Mr. Ramſden 
and Dr. Blagden on the methods of 
eſlimating the ſpecific gravity of 
5 1 liquors, which occur in 
is volume of the Tranfactions, it 

b ſufficient to mention. | 


OK the chemical nature of aerial 

fluids, our account muſt be very 
Hort. The attention of the French 
chemiſts is unfortunately diverted to 
lefs pleaſing and leſs uſeful occu- 
Nions, and our countrymen ſeem 
o have felt the ſhock, and it has 
contributed to render them torpid. 
a Mr. Bewley bas publiſhed a Trea- 
tiſe on Air,” but has only endea- 
wured td affift the pro en of ſome 
tdſurd fancies of 4 2 ; 
ind Dr. Peart, in his Treatiſe “on 
3M Properties of Matter and the 
i Wh 


Of ſeparate productions on air 


Conſtitution of Aeriform Fluids,“ 
though not equally trifling and ec- 
centric, has added little to our 
knowledge on tis ſubject. In the 
application of chemiſtry, we can- 
not be much more copious. Ber- 


thollets' work on the + Art of Dy- 


ing,” is indeed a valnable one ; and 
it is well tranſlated by Dr. William 
Hamilton. Martin's Eſſay on the 
« Art of Dying,” is rather prac- 


tical than ſcientific, but contains 


ſome judicious remarks. So far 
as chemiſtry is applied to medical 


purpoſes, the proſpect is not more 
tavourable. The Analyſis of Tun- 


bridge Wells-Water is a very tri- 


ting performance, and adds lit- 


tle to our knowledge. The Phar- 
macopeia Edinenſis is indeed a va- 
luable work, and the college have, 
with ability, availed themſelves of 


the lateſt diſcoyer.es; but the fre- 


uent republication of their work, 
though it enables them to follow 
up every improvement more cloſe- 


ly, prevents any one edition from. 


being very conſiderably ſuperior 
to that which preceded it. We 
muſt regret, that they have been 
too much affected with the faſhion- 


able mania of innovation in their 


Nomenclature. A judicious Analy- 
fis of the New London Pharmaco- 
eia has appeared in this period by 
r. White; in a very excellent 
little tract entitled © A New Collec- 
tion of Medical Preſcriptions.” 


It is chiefly valuable for the extracts 
taken from the practitioners of the 


continent, which the authors of 
our beft ſyitems of the materia me- 
dica and pharmacy have looked at 
it too curſorily. We have ſcarcely, 
in examiniug the productions of 
this year. met with any new medi- 
cine of importance, or any remark-, 


able diſcovery in the management 


and exhibition of thoſe already 


known. Mr. James" Obſervations 


on 


— — 
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on the Bark of the broad-leaved 
Willow, is little more than a repub- 
lication of Mr. Stone's recommen- 
dation of another ſpecies of wil- 
low, ſo ſucceſsfully ridiculed by 
Dr. Hill. The claſs of ſuch medi- 
cines is already ſufficiently large. 
Simpſon's Obſervations on Cold 
Bathing are exceedingly trifling and 
inaccurate, 'Mr. Latham's Plan of 
a Charitable Inſtitution for Sea- 
Bathing is a benevolent attempt, 
unconnected with medical enqui- 
ries. Mr. Chamberlain has again 
drawn the attention of the faculty 
to the Stizilobium or Cowhage, the 
hairy pods of the dolicha pruri- 
ens, as an anthelmintic ; and there 
are ſome inſtances in the third vo- 
lume of the Medical Memoirs, a 
fingularly crudeand inaccurate pub- 
lication, of the utility of electri- 
city in ague and gutta ſerena. From 
our cenſure on this collection, we 
of courſe exclude the papers we 
have juſt mentioned, and we ſhall 
exclude alſo Dr. Parry's Obſerva- 
tions on the Effects efcondpratily 

the Carotids in thoſe nervous dif. 
eaſes, which ſeem to depend on 
fullneſs of the veſſels of the head, 
and too great ſenſibility of the 
brain: e know not whether the 
account of the good Effects of oil, 
uſed as an unction, recommended 
firſt we believe by Dr. Sims, be 
worth ſelecting from the ſame col- 
lection. Though the remedy be 
doubtful, and its effects uncertain, 
yet the diſeaſe is ſo dreadful, and 
uſually ſo fatal, that every reſource 
is of conſequence : oil cannot more 
often fail tnan every other plan. 
The uſe of Gum Guaiacum in 
Dropſy, by Mr. Chamberlain, in 
' which it acted as a laxative, of the 
white vitriol, in the Chorea St. Viti 
by Dr, Wright, and in Angina 
Pectoris, by Br. William Perkins, 
in the ſame collection, muſt reſt 
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on the merits of their reſpectire 
recommenders. Each may at times 
appear to ſucceed, and each will 
certainly very often fail. Mr, 
Griffiths, in relating a caſe of 
the reproduction of the ſphincter 
Ani, has informed us of his having 
experienced the good effects of a 
fomentation of freſh porter, and of 
cummin-feed poultice, in caſes of 
mortifrcation ; and Dr. Pargeter, in 
a =y uſeful publication on maniz- 
cal diſeaſes, has recommended a 
new and probably uſeful form of 
exhibiting camphor in theſe caſes, 
combine with vinegar. 

Dr. May, in a Treatiſe on Con. 
ſumption, has recommended bark, 
and warm ſtimulants, and a full 
diet ; it appears one of the weaker 
ſprouts from the dying ſtock of Dr, 
Brown: while Dr. hite, in 2 
poſthumous publication, for which 
we are indebted to the care of Dr. 
A. Hunter, of York (who, by the 
way, has, in an Appendix, vcry 
ſatisfactorily defended bimſelf from 
the attacks of Mr. Maſon, reſpect- 
ing the conduct of the Lunatic 
Aſylum), recommended the bark 
with more propriety, and apparent- 
ly more advantage, in tne fame 
complaint, He confines it to what 
may be termed the nervous phthiſis 
or rather that kind, where inflam- 
mation is leſs conſpicuous, the ar. 
terial ſyſtem highly irritable, cough 
ſlight, but teazing, and the ſtrength 
decaying. He gives it in a liquid 
form, with ſpirit or elixir of vitrio!; 
and, from ſome late trials, this 
plan, it is ſaid, promiſes to be ad- 
vantageous. Dr. Wade has ap- 

ared before us in different ſhapes. 

e are indebted to him for a pa- 
per © on the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Diſorders in Bengal,“ tot 
« Sele& Evidence on the Method 
of treating the Bengal Fever,” and 
for an Effay -on « thes ne 
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Effects of Emetics in diſeaſes of 
Bengal. He appears to be an at- 
tentive careful practitioner; but the 
great body of information, to be 
derived from his works, ſeems to 
be the obſervations on the uſe of 
purgatives in the fevers of Bengal, 
and the remarks on the diſeaſes of 
the liver, with the management of 
mercury in theſe complaints. The 
modes of prevention are not par- 
ticularly new, nor require parti- 
cular ſagacity to diſcern, or ſtrength 
to enforce them; and indeed the 
ſame may be ſaid of Mr. Renwick's 
very benevolent © Enquiry into 
the Nature and Cauſes of Sickneſs 
in Ships of War.” Yet the incon- 
reniences exiſt, and ought to be 
remedied; nor ſhould this be con- 
ſidered as tending to depreciate the 
merit of Mr. Renwick's labours, 
which deſerve more attention, and 
more ample rewards, than they 
ſeem to have yet received. Dr. 
Trotter's + Obſervations on the 
ſcurvy ;” and Dr. Beil's “ Enqui- 
ry on the Cauſes which produce, 
and the Means of preventing Diſ- 
ales among Britiſh Officers and 
doldiers in the Weſt Indies,” are 
works of a ſimilar kind, Dr. Bell's 
Vietetic Directions are ſingularly 
judicious, and merit particular re- 
guard from thoſe who croſs the At- 
antic ; but the chief diſtinguiſhing 
feature of Dr. Trotter's work is his 
ſyſtem, that ſcurvy proceeds from 
defect of vital air in the fluids 
i ſyſtem which he endeavours, un- 
lacceſsfuily, to ſupport from the 
appearances and remedies. If a 
lelect of vital air occurs in any 
lileaſe, we now know it to be in 
tancerous caſes; but the theory has 
not yet found its way into medical 
Yorks, and probably has never yet 
Xcurred to the practitioner. If it 
5 occurred, the ditficulty of con- 
ting it, and the variety of me 
1792. 


thods which muſt offer, may have 
impeded or perplexed him. We 
find no traces of it, in Mr. Pearſon's 
very judicious © Practical Obſerva- 
tions on Cancers,” which contain 
much ſound obſervation, and many 
valuable remarks on the effects of 
different remedies. From the“ Plan 
adopted in the Middleſex Hoſpital 
for Perſons afflicted by Cancer,” 
ſo well explained, and indeed pro- 
bably contrived, by Mr. Howard, 
we may expect ſome material aſ- 
ſiſtance in the cure of this dreadful 
malady. 

A diſeaſe equally loathſome, 
though not equally dangerous, as 
its remedy is better known, has 
ſhared the attention of practitioners, 
in this period. Mr. jeſſe Foot 
has favoured us with his Lectures 
on the Lues Venerea: and, though 
there is reaſon to condemn him for 
apparently a prejudiced oppoſition 
to Mr. Hunter, for a language too 
pompous, and a ſtyle too diffuſe, 
yet many valuable remarks occur 
in his work, The hiſtory of the 
diſeaſe employs much of his atten- 
tion, and from this, connected with 
Dr. Sanchez © Hiſtorical Inveſti- 
gation of the firit Appearance of 
the Venereal Diſeaſe,” tranſlated 
about the ſame time, the opinion 
has generally prevailed, that it ap- 
peared before Columbus' firſt re- 
turn from America; very certainly 
before his ſecond, when it was 
ſuppoſed to have been conveyed 
from the American iſlands. It may 
be uſeful to remark, that from vari- 
ous incidental obſervations during 
this year, opium does not ' deſerve 
the credit it has had in the cure: 
It mitigates irritability, and renders 
— more mild, without appa- 
rently 
fc effect: but it does no more. 
Schrophula, the reputed offspring 
of lues, has been illuſtrated by Dr. 
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eſtroying its peculiar ſpeci- 
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Robert Hamilton, who has collect- 
ed what authors have ſaid, and de- 
livered the reſult of his own obſer- 
vations, in a manner equally ju- 
dicious and inſtructive. On ſuch a 
ſubject it is difficult to add to our 
knowledge, for it ſeems beyond the 
reach of medicine, The terra 
ponderoſa ſalita ſeems to be of little 
ſervice. It has failed in the hands 
of Dr. Ferriar, whoſe Medical 
Hiſtories and Reflections“ occurred 
in the courſe of this year, and in 
the hands of other authors in whoſe 
works it has incidentally occurred. 
Yet it ſeems ſometimes to have 
done good, Whether Mr. Roberts' 
medicine, mentionedin his Remarks 
on Schrophula, remarks publiſhed, 
ſeemingly, with the view only of 
recommending it, will ſucceed bet- 
ter, muſt be left to experience. 
We forgot juſt now to mention 
Mr. Houlſton's Sketches of the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe. They relate to 
different parts of the ſubject, which 
are ably treated of, The moſt par- 
ticular part of the work to the ge- 
neral reader is, whether what has 
been ſtyled: the local diſeaſe is of 
the ſame nature with the real lues. 
It ſeems probably not to be ſo; 
but we ſhall ſpeak again on the ſub- 
ject in our next volume, Apoplexy 
and gout are diſorders more cer- 
tainly fatal, We have not greatly 
added to our knowledge by Dr. 
Gardiner's or Dr. Jean's treatiſes ; 
for the former contains little but 
the Boerhaavian ſyſtem in a new and 
leſs advantageous dreſs: and the 
latter is chiefly conſpicuous for an 
affected refinement of language. 
To Dr. Kirkland we have more 
obligatians, for he has certainly 
cleared away ſome difficulties, and 
made ſome juſt diſtinctions. There 
is undoubtedly a ſpecies of the diſ- 
eaſe, as he contends, not depend- 
ing on compreſſion, but op urrita- 
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tion of the nervous ſyſtem. This 
ſtate, in ſome meaſure analogous 
to the effects of concuſſion, is 
quieted by opiates; and there is 
undoubtedly a difference, which 
he makes, between irritating and 
animating medicines; in other 
words, between ſtimulants and 
tonics. In perſons apparently 
drowned, the apoplectic ſymptoms 
are leſs violent. This ſubject, ſo 
often brought forward, and fo 
vaguely treated, begins to aſſume 
a more conſiſtent form. Mr. Kete's 
eſſay, in the third volume of the 
Medical Memoirs, is a very able 
one, and Mr. Coleman's “ Diſ- 
ſertation on ſuſpended Reſpiration” 
is ſtill more accurate in aſcertain. 
ing the changes that take place, 
and the — beſt adapted for 
that ſtate. It will, however, appear 
ſurprizing, that prizes and medal; 
have been laviſhed for diſſertations, 
while, at this moment, we are not 
in any reſpect improved in the ma- 
nagement of ſuch caſes; and that 
our ſucceſs is, at this time, not fo 
great as that of the ſociety of Paris, 
where the rules were plain and ſim- 
ple, the operators moſt common'y 
the ſoldiers of the guard. Dr. 
Curries' “ Popular Obſervations” 
on this ſubject are not peculiarly 
valuable, or of any great import- 
ance, 

There are- but few more general 
works on the practice of phyſic 
which deſerve attention, Temple- 
man's Practice of Phyſic is a trifling, 
ſuperficial performance, and Mr. 
Munro's © Compendious Syſtem 
of the Theory and Practice of mo- 
dern Surgery,“ is valuable for its 
very judicious arrangement of ſur- 
gical diſeaſes, and for its perſpi- 
cuity, It indeed aims at no more. 
The medical commentaries are con- 
tinued with the uſual punctuality ; 
and their merits as well as their im- 

7 perfection, 
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perfections, have received little in- 
creaſe or amendment. Dr. Ferriar's 
« Medical Hiſtories and Reflections“ 
we have already mentioned: the 
moſt judicious remarks in this col- 
lection are on dropfies, and lum- 
bago. Dr. Worthington's Treatiſe 
on Dorſel Spaſm appears to be one 
peculiar diſeaſe, but, from his 
deſcription, it ſeems to be only a 
rheumatic lumbago: but he has 
not added ſo much to our know- 
ledge of the method of cure as 
Dr. Ferriar. 

Diſorders of the eyes ſeems to 
have been peculiarly attended to 
in this period. We ſhall firſt men- 
tion Mr. Peacock's Eſſay on the 
Blindneſs occaſioned by Cataracts, 
3s he hints at a method of curing 
the opacity, without an operation, 
His method appears to confiſt in 
the uſe of general and active ſtimu- 
ants. Mr. Ware, in a paper, inſerted 
in the Memoirs of the Medical So- 
ciety, has mentioned the diſſolution 
of a cataract by violent inflamma- 
tion, in one or two inſtances, and 
has added greatly to our knowledge 
of diſeaſes of the eye by his re- 
marks on Epiphora, &c. as well 
by many judicious notes, add 
to a tranſlation of M. de Wenzel, 
junior, on the extraction of the 
ataract, M. Richter's “ Eſſay” 
on the ſame ſubject, has been alſo 
tranſlated during this year. Mr. 
Wells, in his treatiſe on “ Single 
Vifon with two Eyes, and ſimilar 
dubjects, has equally illuſtrated 
the phyſiology of this organ. 

Other branches of phy ſiology 
ave not made a conſiderable 
progreſs. M. Blumenbach's Eſ- 
ay on Generation, we have re- 
cived in an Engliſh dreſs ; but this 
wthor ſeems to have been more 
ucceſsful in combating the ſyſtems 
of former authors, than in eſtabliſh - 
ug a more ſecure one, His For- 


mative Niſus“ ſupplies us with 
little more than words, like the 
Moule Interieure of Count de Buf- 
fon. The theory of generation has 
been illuſtrated by an appearance 
which is præternatural, but not 
new, -an account of an extra-ute- 
rine fœtus well deſcribed and illuſ- 
trated by Dr. Krohn; another in- 
ſtance occurs in the Medical Me- 
moirs ; theſe however inform us of 
little more, than that the firſt rudi- 
ments of life do not commence in 


the uterus itſelf. Mr. Scaſſi's Trea- 


tiſe de Fœtu Humano, publiſhed at 
Edinburgh, contains a pretty full, 
and, ſo — as is known, an accu- 
rate account of the firſt animation 
and progreſſi ve growth of the fetus, 
till it becomes an infant. Before, 
however, we can purſue the future 
man, in his different changes, we 
muſt attend to a little controverſy 
between Dr. Oſborne and Dr. Ha- 
milton, the preſent profeſſor of 
midwifery at Edinbur h, and Dr. 
Denman his former — 5 Dr. 
Hamilton had ſpoken with too lit- 
tle horror, in Dr. Oſborne's opi- 
nion, of the Cæſarian ſection, 
and not with ſufficient approbation 
of the operation of embriuleia, 
which the latter had recommended, 
in caſes ſuppoſed to be deſperate. 
With his former colleague, he dif- 
fered, reſpecting the employment 
of the vectis, an inſtrument uſed 
in delivery, and its preference to 
the forceps. It is enough to men- 
tion this controverſy in our preſent 
ſketch, and to remark, that Dr. 
Oſborne, in each inſtance, appears 
a little too irritable, and mixes 
perſonal feelings with the cauſe of 
ſcience. His obſervations are, how- 
ever, in general, judicious ; and Dr, 
Hamilton's Reply, in many reſpects, 
juſt and ſatisfactory. We may be 
allowed to mention, in tis place, 
that the latter author hzs, in this 
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year, republiſhed his Treatiſe of 
Female Complaints, which, from 
the curſory view we have been able 
to take of it, is greatly improved 
both in form and ſubitauce. The 
influence of different cauſes on 
the conſtitution, deſerves to be 
noticed, particularly the difference 
between immerſion in freſh and 
ſalt water, ſuggeſted to Dr. Currie 
by the effects of ſhipwreck on 
ſome mariners. Immerſion in falt 
water was more eafily borne than 
alternate expoſure to water and air, 
and ſalt water produced leſs injury 
than freſh. Theſe are the princi- 
_ facts eſtabliſhed in Dr. Currie's 

aper, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and they are mixed with 
ſome inaccuracies, and ſome errors. 
Another function of the human 
body has been illuſtrated by Mr. 
Houghton, in the Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, viz. the Influence 
of the laryngeal and recurrent 
Branches of the eighth Pair of 
Nerves on the Voice. The voice 
was loſt on dividing them, and 
ſeemingly reſtored on their union ; 
but, when nerves unite, their func. 
tions are not continued. The in- 
fluence of the mind on the body 
has been noticed by Dr. Corp, in a 
vague, trifling eſſay on this ſubject ; 
and we ſhall have no better place of 
mentioning three inconfiderable 
works, the late Dr. Hooper's Diſ- 


courſe on the beſt Means of Im- 


roving the Science of Medicine; 
r. Vaughans' Eſſay on Modern 
Cloathing ; and Dr. Cadogan's late 
Oratio Anniverſaria In this laſt 
we muſt praiſe the langu-ge; nor 
can we cenſure the author for not 
having advanced any thing new on 
a ſubject ſo hackneyed. 
When the laſt ſcene of man's 
life is finiſhed, and he is conſigned, 
in common language, to worms and 


to the duit, the philoſopher has 
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diſcovered ſome ſingular changes 
not before noticed. It occurred 
firſt in France; and in the laſt vo- 
lume of the Philoſophical Tran. 
ſactions, we find this change not 
confined to man. The 2 
body is gradually converted into a 
ſubſtance reſembling ſpermaceti in 
all its properties; and, in the col- 
lection juſt referred to, a bird was 
diſcovered, whoſe ſubſtance was 
changed in the ſame manner. 
Having thus followed man from 
the firſt dawn of life even beyond 
the grave, we muſt next notice the 
other works of the Supreme Being, 
Dr. Kerr, is tranſlating the improv- 
ed edition of Linnæus' Zoology, 
by G. Melin, and has added con- 
ſiderably to the ſtock. The firſt part 
is publiſhed, and appears to be exe- 
cuted ably. Mr. Pennant's Indian 
Zoology is an accurate liſt of the 
natural animated productions of In- 
dia, with references to the beſt au- 
thors, and beſt plates. It is illuſ- 
trated by fixteen plates, and a 
ſhort, in ſome places a very enter- 
taining, account of the objects of 
theſe plates. Mr. Forſter's Eſſay on 
the Climate of India, and on the 
Bird of Paradiſe, ſuppoſed to be 
the Phoenix of the Ancients, 
are prefixed, and add to its value. 
Mr. Walcott's Syſtem of Ornitho- 
logy is illuſtrated with plates, more 
accurate than elegant ; but this 
work, with Mr, Latham's Index, 
mentioned in our laſt volume, fur- 
niſhes the ornithologiſt with more 
information than he will eafily 
meet with at the ſame rate, and in 
the ſame bulk. The failure of 
haddocks on the coaſt of Northum- 
berland, mentioned by Mr. Abbs 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
belongs to this place; but it was 
occaſioned by lightning, when the 
ſwarm of haddocks, it the expreſ- 


fion be allowed, was emerging pe 
tne 
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the ſhores of the Baltic. Dr. Hun- 
ter's Account of Bees, in the ſame 
volume, is ſingularly comprehenſive 
and accurate. We may diſtinguith, 
with particular applauſe, what he 
ſays of the queen bee, of the 
combs, the wax, and the anatomy 
of che bee. But it is impoilible to 
give even the minuteſt ſketch of 
the important obſervations in this 
Paper, in the preſent department ot 
our work. 

If we deſcend to the vegetable 
kingdom, we muſt firit notice the 
completion of Dr. Darwin's very 
elegant and beautitul poem, the Bo- 
tanic Garden, The frlt part, though 
laſt publiſhed, appeared in this 
year, and it comprehends not only 
the theory of vegetation, but a 
poetical deſcription of natural 
phenomena, and machinery, whoſe 
rugged names. and conſtruction 
might be ſuppoſed leaſt ſuited to 
the harmony of numbers. Dr. 
« Smith's third Faſaculus,” exe- 
cuted with unimpaired diligence 
and accuracy, is alſo publiſhed, 
u well as the ſecond volume of 
Dr. Woodville's Medical Botany, 
which owes much of its merit to 
the Linnæan Collection, and its 
poſſeſſor. Sir Richard Clayton 
has publiſhed M. de la Croix's ele- 
gant Georgic, entitled the Con- 
nubia Florum, with a judicious 
ltroduction on the Diſcovery and 
Progreſs of the Sexual Syſtem, 
and notes illuſtrating the poem 
from the beſt naturaliſts and phi- 
llophers; nor ought we to forget 
Dr. Moſeley's Treatiſe on Coffee, 
or Dr. Ruſh's Account of the 
rery valuable tree, the Sugar 
Maple.“ 

Among the hiſtorical produc- 
tons of the year, the firſt in point 
of order, which we have to an- 
nounce is, The Hiſtory of Rome, 
om the Foundation of the City by 


Romulus, to the Death of Marcus 
Antoninus, by the Author of the 
Hiſtory of France, in 3 Volumes.” 
The Hiſtory of France, mentioned 
in the titie-page, was noticed by 
us in this department of our Re- 
giſter for the year 1790. The 
preſent work was undertaken by 
the author, with a view to intro. 
duce his readers to an acquaintance 
with the Roman Hittory, from the 
earlieſt periods to the acceflion of 
Commodus, when Mr. Gibbon's 
celebrated work commences. He 
profeſſes to have made Hooke and 
Ferguſon his principal guides; but 
not without conſulting, occaſion- 
ally, every Latin and French au- 
thor, from whom he might expect 
to derive information. From the 
xtent of the author's plan it will 
be obvious, that he can have de- 
ſigned nothing more than an a- 
bridgment of the principal facts and 
circumſtances which aroſe during 
the nine centuries which paſs under 
his view; more full and complete 
than the compendium of Gold- 
{mith, and poſletling greater recom- 
mendations to general readers than 
the extenſive and valuable publi- 
cations to which he has chiefly re- 
ſorted for his materials. Conſi- 
dered in this light, we have no 
heſitation in pronouncing this Hiſ- 
tory to be a judicious, intereſting, 
and uſeful performance. In his 
ſtyle and language the author has 
evidently taken Mr. Gibbon for 
his model. of whom he is not an 


unſucceſsſul imitator. Tothe ſame 


author has been attributed an a- 
bridgment of Mr. Gibbon's De- 
Cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, publiſhed in the your 1 789, 
in 2 vols. which we have heard 
ſpoken of in the warmeſt terms of 
commendation, but which we have 
not ſeen. 
The next article which we have 
R 3 tg 
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to inſert is, «© The Hiftory of 
France, from the earlieſt Times to 
the preſent important Era, from 
the French of Villy, Villaret, Gar- 
nier, Mezeray, Daniel, and other 
eminent Hiſtorians, with Notes cri- 
tical and explanatory, by John 
Gitford, Eſq. Vols. I. II. Quarto.” 
Theſe volumes, which are very 
cloſely printed, contain a vaſt fund 
of materials relative to the hiſtory of 
France, from the days of Phara- 
mond to the end of the reign of 
Charles XI. in 1461, ſelected with 
judgment, and arranged with clear- 
neſs and chronological exactneſs. 
The author has alſo interwoven, 
with the civil hiſtory of the country, 
a variety of intereſting particulars 
reſpecting the origin and nature of 
its laws, the inſtitution of parlia- 
ments, the foundation of orders, 
the ſtate of religion, the progreſs 
of commerce and arts, the intro- 
duction and prevalence of cuſtoms 
and manners, together with nume- 
Tous anecdotes and remarks, which 
are entertaining and inſtructive. 
Mr. Gifford's work is not entitled 
to pre-eminence as a philoſophical 
hiſtory ; but, as an accurate and 
diſpaſſionate narrative of facts, it 
merits the attention of the intelli- 
nt reader, and may be peruſed 
y the leſs informed with much 
ad vantage. Theſe volumes are 
written with correctneſs and per- 
ſpicuity, and ornamented with en- 
graved heads, and ſome hiſtorical 
plates. ä 
In our Hiſtory of the Domeſtic 
Literature of the year 1790, we 
mentioned the pleaſure and infor. 
mation which we had received 
from the peruſal of “ Sketches 
chiefly relating to the Hiſtory, Re- 
ligion, Learning, and Manners of 
the Hindoos, with a conciſe Ac- 
count of the preſent native Powers 


of Hindoſtan,” During the pre- 
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ſent year, Mr. Craufurd, the author 
of that work, has republiſhed it, 
with conſiderable and important 
additions, Theſe additions conſiſt, 
partly of new matter interwoven 
with the former ſketches, and partly 
of two new ſketches; one on the 
affinity between the religion of 
Siam, Japan, and Thibet, and 
that of Hindoſtan ; and the other 
on the affinity between the inha- 
bitants of India, and thoſe of an- 
cient Egypt. For a conſiderable 
part of the materials of which theſe 
new ſketches are compoſed, Mr, 
Craufurd is indebted to Mr. Play- 
fair's paper in the Edinburgh Tranl- 
actions, Sir William Jones's Eſſays 
in the Aſiatic Reſearches, the Let- 
tres Edifiantes and Curieuſes, and 
the MSS. of Mr. Bogle, who was 


admitted to repeated audiences and 


converſations with the Teihoo 
Lama. To this account of a re- 
publication, which, from its inte- 
reſting ſubjects and claſſical neat. 
neſs, we thought it our duty to 
notice, we ſhall only add, that the 
author's new matter is highly cu- 
rious and entertaining. 

„The Hiſtory of the Troubles 
and memorable Tranſactions in 
Scotland, from the Year 1624 to 
1645, &c. from the original Ms. 
of John Spalding, then Commiſlary 


Clerk of Aberdeen, in 2 Vols” 


ap to contain a faithſul nar- 
rative of the public and private oc- 
currences which came within the 
author's knowledge, delivered with 
great plainneſs and ſimplicity, and 
in the vernacular dialect of the 
times. Many of the anecdotes fe. 
lated in it reſpecting that trouble- 
ſome period, and the perſons who 
were the moſt conſpicuous actors 
on the ſcene, are intereſting, and 
appear to us to be new. e 
work, however, is too irregularan 


miſcellaneous to be dignified * 
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the name of hiſtory. Mr. Spal- 
ding was a violent enemy to the 
covenanters, and entertained very 
high notions of the royal prero- 
gative. His mind, likewiſe, was 
abundantly tinctured with the ſu- 
ition of that ignorant age. 

The Hiſtory of Political Tranſ- 
actions, and of Parties, from the 
Reſtoration of Charles the Second, 
to the Death of King William, by 
Thomas Somerville, D. D.” is a 
valuable and important work, and 
entitled to diſtinguiſhed notice from 


the hiſtorian and from the politi- 


cian. Dr. Somerville's principal 
objects are, to illuſtrate the national 
advantagesreſulting from the Revo- 
lution in 1688, and to examine in- 
to their politicalorigin; to develope 
the characters — views of the 
leading agents in the tranſactions of 
the times, and to point out the po- 
litical inſtructions which may be 
deduced from their hiſtory. In 
order to accompliſh theſe objects, 
he finds it neceſſary to review the 
two preceding reigns; to trace the 
various cauſes and combinations of 
parties which co-operated in pro- 
Cucing the revolution; and to eſta- 
bliſh the true hiſtory of the ſubſe- 
quent events which took place du- 
ring the reign of king William. 
A careful and diſpaſſionate peruſal 
of this hiſtory has eſtabliſhed Dr. 
Somerville's claim, in our eſtima- 
tion, to a very reſpectable rank a- 
mong philoſophical hiſtorians. He 
appears to have inveſtigated, with 
— „ every legitimate 
ource of information; to have 
ſtated ſuch political facts as were 
neceſſary to be introduced for the 
elucidation of his ſubject, with ac- 
curacy and impartiality; and to 
have appreciated the motives and 
ſprings of action, and to have drawn 
is concluſions with penetration, 


candour, and liberality. To the 


friends of civil and religious free- 
dom, the only conſiſtent ſupport- 
ers of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
to the enemies of oppreſſion, ſyco- 
— and intolerance, the en- 

rged and manly ſentiments which 
occur throughout the whole work 
will be peculiarly acceptable, They 
will find too, with pleaſure, that 
he very ably and ſucceſsfully de- 
fends the character of king William, 
againſt the abſurd and malevolent 
aſperſions caſt on him by Mr. 

acpherſon: and that he ſuggeſts 
a variety of judicious reaſons to 
ſhew, why we ſhould be cautious 
in attaching guilt to the characters 
of many of the individuals, whom 
that author is willing to implicate 
in the charge of maintaining a trai- 
terous correſpondence with the 
court of St. Germains. The ſtyle 
and language of this hiſtory are 
perſpicuous, correct, elegant, and 
ſometimes animated. 

« Theſecret Hiſtory of the Court 
and Reign of Charles the Second, 
by a Member of his Privy Council, 
&c.“ is a publication which offers 
itſelf to the notice of the public un- 
der very queſtionablecircumſtances, 
Whether it be a genuine produc- 
tion of the earl of Clarendon, as 
the anonymous editor would have 
us conchide, or whether 1t is to be 
aſcribed to a more modern author, 
we will not take upon ourſelves to 
decide: nor do we think that it of- 
fers ſufficient internal evidence by 
which to determine the queſtion, 
The information which it contains 
is chiefly of a political nature; and 
that relating to tranſactions which 
have been already unveiled before 
the public eye. The period to 
which it refers, is confined to the 
firſt nine years of king Charles's 
reign, after his reſtoration. To 
this narrative the editor has pre- 


fixed a well written ſummary of 
R 4 the 
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the reigns of James I. and Charles 
J. and added a ſupplement, con- 
taining a ſpirited continuation of 
-the hittory of the revolution, pro- 
feſſedly taken from Mrs. Macaulay. 
He has likewiſe accompanied the 
work by a variety of notes, which 
evince his zealous attachment to 
the intereſts of liberty. 

« The Hiſtory of the principal 
Tranſactions of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, from the Year 1634 to 1666, 
&c. by the Right Hon. Lord 
Mountmorres, in 2 Vols.” is a com- 
pilation that does great credit to 
the induſtry, and public ſpirit of 
the noble lord, and will afford 

ratification to the curious ſtudent 
in politics and hiſtory, It was lord 
Mountmorres's deſign at firſt to 
write a ſhort account of every ſeſ- 
ſion of both houſes, from the com- 
mencement of the Journals. Being 
however afterwards convinced, that 
the induſtry of an individual was 
not equal to ſo laborious a work, 
he confined his plan to the period 
mentioned in the title-page. To 
relieve the reader from the dry de- 
tail of parliamentary proceedings, 
his lordſhip has inferted a ſhort 
but intereſting life of the firſt duke 
of Ormond, collected from the pa- 
pers of Sir Robert Southwell, ſe 
cretary of ſtate for Ireland. He 
has likewiſe introduced into his 
work, ſome judicious and pleaſing 
ſtrictures on the principal political 
characters in the Iriſh parliament 
during the laſt century. The Ap- 
pendix contains ſome uſeful poli- 
tical documents. To the whole 
the noble author has prefixed a pre- 
Iiminary Diſcourſe on the ancient 
parliaments of Ireland; and an ac- 
count of the expedition of earl 
Strongbow, and of Henry II. into 
Ireland, taken from Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis. 
The ſecret Hiſtory of the armed 


Neutrality, together with Memoirs, 


official Letters, and State Papers, 
illuſtrative of that celebrated Con- 
tederacy,” if authentic, preſents us 
with a curious ſpecimen of the in- 


trigues of courts, and of the ſudden 


revolutions in politics which fa- 
vourites ſometimes create, in order 
to gratify their perſonal reſentments. 
This ſecret hiſtory is ſaid to have 
been originally written in French, 
by a German nobleman. 

The“ Review of the Reigns of 
Geo. I. and II. by a Lady, in 2 


Vols.“ appears to be the production 


of a perſon, who is willing to de- 
vote the hours which ſhe can ſnatch 


from domeſtic engagements, or from 


the inanity of common chit chat, 
to a better employment than read- 
ing the traſh which modern prelles 
pour forth, to catch the notice of 
the female world. Some parts of 
it are written in an agreeable and 
pleaſing manner. But' we cannot 
ſpeak highly of it as an hiſtorical 
work. 

In our laſt volume we announced 
the publication of “ An Enquiry 
into the Truth of the Tradition 
concerning the Diſcovery of Ame- 
rica, 5y Prince Madog ap Owen 
Gwynedd, about the year 1170, 
by John Williams, L. L. D.“ Du- 
ring the preſent year the ſame au- 
thor has publiſhed “ farther Ob- 
ſervations” on the ſame ſubject ; 
in which he particularly undertakes 
to confirm an opinion advanced by 
him in his former work, that there 
exiſts at preſent a numerous tribe 
of Indians in the weſtern parts ol 
North America who ſpeak the 
Britith language. The evidence 


to which he principally appeals b 
that of Bowles, the Creek or Che- 
rokee Indian, lately in London; 
which is ſupported by the written 
or oral teſtimony of others, Wh 


are ſaid to have had frequent int: 
views 
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views with thoſe Indians, and to 
have diſcourſed with them in the 
Welch language. Modern ſcep- 
ticiſm, however, is ſtill diſſatisfied, 
and will not be convinced till an 
expedition has been undertaken in- 
to the country where this colony 
s ſaid to be ſettled. A ſubſcrip- 
tion for de fray ing the expence of 
ſuch an expedition, is warmly re- 
commended by Dr. Williams. 

The * hiſtorical Sketch of the 
French Revolution from its Com- 
mencement to the Year 1792,” 1s 
the production of a ſenſible and 
able writer, who, lamenting that 
the Engliſh nation has hitherto pre- 
ferred + eloquent declamation or 
metaphy ical diſcuſſion of abſtract 
rights, to plain hiſtory and chro- 
nology,” conſidered it to be his 
duty to engage in the preſent at- 
tempt. He is frank enough, how- 
ever, at the commencement of his 
work, to coufeſs his bias againſt the 
principles and meaſures of the de- 
mocracy, and that “ he heartily eſ- 
pouſes the greateſt part of Mr. 
Burke's ſentiments, although ſome 
of them are carried a little too far,” 
The reader, therefore, will expect 
to find, that his narrative receives 
a colouring from the author's pre- 
poſſeſſions; and that he depends 
tor his facts chiefly on authorities 
not the moſt favourable to the po- 
pular cauſe. This colouring we 
conceĩve to be too much heightened, 
to be conſiſtent with impartiality; 
and the detail to be too cloſely co- 
pied from thoſe writers, who have 
not been over ſcrupulous in uſing 
every method in their power to hold 
out the revolution, and the prin- 
cipal agents concerned in effecting 
t, to contempt and execration. 
The author's reflections, when not 
tinctured by his political prin- 
"les, are frequently judicious and 


+ * 


liberal, and do him credit as a man 
of humanity and virtue. 

« 'The Hiſtory of the Revolution 
of France, tranſlated from the 
French of M. Rabaut de Saint Eti- 
enne,” is a work which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by much higher claims to 
the attention and approbation of 
the public. The author, who as a 
legiſlator and as an orator, was a 
conſpicuous and very reſpectable 
member of the firſt national aſſem- 
bly, undertook this hiſtory, in or- 
der to vindicate the character and 
reputation of his country, from the 
ſuggeſtions of malice, of calumny, 
and of faction. It was not his de- 
ſign, however, to offer to his readers 
a complete and finiſhed perform- 
ance, but “to ſketch a rapid picture 
of the revolution, as an account of 
the battle is given, on the day fol. 
— that on which the battle 
was fought.” For this taſk M. 
Rabaut ſeems to have been pecu- 
liarly qualified. After a repeated 
peruſal of his judicious, intereſting, 
and animated hiſtory, we have no 
hefitation in ſubſcribing to the 
character given of him by Mr, 
White his tranſlator : * Brief, ele- 
gant, eloquent, ſatisfactory, he hath 
recorded within the compaſs of this 
compact and lively volume, the 
remote origin, the immediate cauſes, 
the progreſs, and the completion of 
that rapid and renowned regene- 
ration.” To the work is added, a 
chronological table of the principal 
decrees which were paſſed, and of 
the moſt remarkable events which 
took place during the fitting of the 
conſtituent national aſſembly, com- 
mencing on the 4th of May, 1789, 
and finiſhing on the zoth of Sep- 
tember, 1791. Mr. White, as a 
tranſlator, appears to have done 
juſtice to his original. 

The Letters containing an Ac. 

count 
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count of the late Revolution in 
France, and obſervations on the 
Conſtitution, Laws, Manners, and 
Inititutions of the Engliſh, &c. 
tranſlated from the German of Hen- 
ry Frederic Grcenveit,” have been 
peruſed by us with conſiderable 
pteaſure and entertainment. Such 
of them as relate to the French re- 
volution, contain a view of the 
origin and progreſs of that aſtoniſh- 
ing event, to the famous declara- 
tion of the rights of men and ci- 
tizens, accompanied with intereſt- 
ing anecdotes, and well drawn cha- 
racters of ſome of the moſt active 
and intelligent members of the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly. In writing the 
narrative part of his work, the au- 
thor ſeems to have had acceſs to 
the beſt ſources of information. 
He appears alſo to have been a 
ſpectator of ſome of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing ſcenes, which he deſcribes with 

eat energy and animation, In 
2 ſentiments he diſcovers a warm 
and enthuſiaſtical love of liberty; 
while he execrates, with a humane 
and becoming ſpirit, the exceſſes 
to which popular fury 
and awards to the obnoxious cha- 
rafters who became their victims, 
that ſhare of merit which party 
zcalots would deny them. The 
letters relating to England, contain 
the author's ſentiments on lotteries, 
on the civil and criminal law of 
England, on Engliſh newſpapers, 
on the Britiſh conſtitution, on elec- 
tions, on cruelty towards criminals, 
on commercaal reſtraints, on judi- 
cial legiſlation, on literature and 
literary ſocieties, on nobility, and 
on the flave trade, abounding in 
good ſenſe, enlightened and liberal 
views, and uſeful hints, which we 
recommend to the attention of our 
countrymen. 


The Letters from Paris, during 


ve riſe, 


the ſummer of 1791,” are written 
in a lively and pleaſing manner, 
and contain a number of intereſti;;, 
anecdotes relative to the period ot 
the French hiſtory, commencing 
with the eſcape of the king on the 
night of the 2oth of June, and end. 
ing with his acceptance of the new 
conſtitution on the 14th of Septem. 
ber. Thoſe who are not diſpoſed 
to look on the revolution with 
favourable eye, will be beſt pleaſed 
with the author's political reflec. 
tions, and the picture which he 
draws of modern France, and of 
modern Frenchmen. Allowing, 
however, for his party principles, 
and the hue which it occaſionally 
gives to his ſtatement of facts, we 
can promiſe the warmeſt friend to 
the popular cauſe, that he may 
derive much entertainment from 
theſe letters. 

The“ Review of the Procecd- 
ings at Paris, during the laſt Sum- 
mer, & c. by Mr. Fennel,” profeſſes 
to give us an unbjiaſſed narrative 
of the ſituation of France, and oi 
the memorable events on the 20t!1 
of June, the 14th of July, the 10th 
of Auguſt, and the 2d of Septem- 
ber; which have been “ ſo dil. 
rorted by party principles on the 
one hand, and defeatured by vio- 
lent exaggerations on the other, that 
few of them have appeared in their 
real ſhape.” We cannot, however, 
notwithſtanding the author's pro- 
feſſions, beſtow on his work the 
praiſe of impartiality. On all the 
friends to the revolution he pours 
the moſt ſevere and ind ſcriminate 
cenſures; while the advocates 10! 
majeſty and ariſtocracy are the ſub. 
jects of his warm — unmeaſvred 
encomiums. His narrative, like. 
wiſe, differs ſo widely from other 
accounts which we have received, 


and which come recommended by 
| every 
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every mark of authenticity, that we 
cannot give it implicit credit. Were 
it not for theſe circumſtances, and 
that the ſcenes which he deſcribes 
are chiefly ſcenes of horror, we 
ſhould pronounce Mr. Fennel's re- 
view, on the whole, to be a well 
written and intereſting work. 

Mr. Heriot's «+ Hiſtorical Sketch 
of Gibraltar, with an Account of 
the Siege which that Fortreſs ſtood 
azainſt the combined Forces of 
France and Spain, &c.” contains a 
well written and intereſting abſtract 
of the Hiſtory of Gibraltar, and its 
celebrated deſence, &c. for which 
the author acknowledges himſelf to 
be under confiderable obligations 
to captain Drinkwater's Journal. 
His principal object in drawing it 
up was, to preſent the public with 
«an explanatory accompaniment 
to the admirable print publiſhed by 
Mr. Poggi, deſcriptive of the ſortie 
made by the garriſon of Gibraltar, 
on the morning ot the 27th of Nov. 
1781, for the purpoſe of deſtroying 
the formidable works erected by 
the Spaniards againſt that fortreſs.” 
That part of Mr. Heriot's work, 
which deſcribes the ſortie, is more 
minute and circumſtantial than any 
which we recollect to have met 
with, and will be of conſiderable 
uſe to thoſe who poſſeſs Mr, Pog- 
g's print. 

„The Marches of the Britiſh 
Armies in the Peninſula of India, 
during the Campaigns of 1790 and 
1791, illuſtrated and explained by 
Reference toa Map, compiled from 
authentic Documents, tranſmitted 
by Earl Cornwallis from India, by 
Major Rennell,” is a publication 
from which the hiſtorian, as well 
a the geographer, may derive much 
valuable information, The ac- 
count which it gives of Myſore, 
the proper country of Tippoo, and 
its ſeaſons, of the Gauts, that range 


of aſcents which conſtitute its na- 
tural fortification, and of the ad- 
joining fertile and populous terri. 
tories which have ſince been ceded 
to the Eaſt India company as the 
price of peace, are new and inte- 
reſting. Mayor Rennells' narrative 
of the operations of the Britiſh ar- 
mies is circumſtantial, regular, and 
connected, and clearly illuſtrated 
by his accurate plans and map. 
From this narrative it appears, that 
the ſultans of Myſore have, during 
their late wars with this country, 
progreſſively improved in genera}. 
thip and in diſcipline, as well as in. 
creaſed in power, to a degree that 
is aſtoniſhing, and alarming as far 
as it is of importance to poſſeſs our 
territorial influence in India. „Our 
former conteſts were againſt un. 
diſciplined troops, unprovided wirh 
manageable artillery, and generally 
attacking without much ſyſtem, 
either of attack or defence. It 
was reſerved for the Myſoreans to 
put our proweſs and diſcipline to 
the teſt.” From the it tements 
which major Rennell affords the 
reader, the reflecting mind will not 
be led to form very ſanguine ideas 
of the future conqueſts of Euro- 
peans in India, 

The “ Narrative of the Opera- 
tions of the Britiſh Armies in India, 
from April 21 to the 16th of July 
1791, with a particular account of 
the action on the 15th of May, 
near Seringapatam,” contains a 
more general, but apparently faith- 
ful, account of the campaign du- 
ring the period mentioned in the 
title page; illuſtrated by a neatly 
engraved ſketch of the poſition of 
the Britiſh and Myſorean armies at 
the battle fought May 15th, from 
a drawing made by captain Agnew, 
aid-du-camp to general Maxwell, 
and a plan of the order of battle on 


that day, . 
r. 


— 
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Mr. Phillips' General Hiſtory 
of Inland Navigation, Foreign and 
Pomeſtic, &c.” is an ingenious and 
uſeful work, from which the legiſ- 
lator, the man of ſcience, the poli- 
tical ceconomiſt, and the general 
reader, may derive much informa- 
tion and pleaſure. After giving a 
general hiſtorical view of ancient 
canals and aqueducts, the author 
treats of the canals of China and 
Indoſtan, of Ruſſia, of Sweden and 
Denmark, of Holland and Flan- 
ders, and of Fraiice and Spain. His 
account of theſe is drawn up with 
great accuracy and perſpicuity, and 
contains much intereſting and en- 
tertaining matter. But the greater 
part of his work is employed in 


giving a copious account of the 


various navigable canals, either ex- 
ecuted or projected in Great Br - 
tain and Ireland, deſcribing their 
irſe, giving extracts of the acts 
(of partment relative to each, and 
offering a variety of remarks con- 
cerning them, or the perſons b 
whom they have been — 
To the whole Mr. Phillips has 


added practical obſervations rela- 


tive to the method of conducting 
ſuch undertakings; illuſtrated by 
uſeful plates, which will be chiefly 
valuable to prafeflional men. Pre- 
fixed to this hiſtory is a map of all 
the canals in England, diſtinguiſhed 
by different colours, as they are al- 


ready completed, or only pro- 
jected 


: The“ Entire and complete Hiſ- 
tory, political and perſonal, of the 
Boroughs of Great Britain, &c. 
in 3 Vols.“ is a publication the 
appearance of which is pecul arly 
ſeaſonable at a period like the pre- 
ſent, when the queſtion reſpecting 
the neceſſity of a parliamentary re- 
form is ſo ſeriouſly agitated. What 
relates to each borough is arranged 


under the following heads: poli- 


tical characters; ancient ſtate and 
repreſentation; corporation; right 
of election; number of votes; re. 
_ officer; patron. Under 
theſe diviſions a vaſt fund of in- 
formation is preſented to the reader, 
which is not only intereſting to cu. 
rioſity, but which ſerves to ſhew, 
how far the honour and proſperity 
of the nation are intereſted in the 
reſtoration of parliament to its an- 
cient purity and independence. To 
this hiſtory are prefixed, an original 
ſketch of conſtitutional rights, trom 
the earlieſt period until the preſent 
time, and the principles of our an- 
cient repreſentation traced from the 
moſt authentic records, ſupported 
by undeniable teſtimonies, and il- 
luſtrated by a variety of notes and 
references, collected from the moſt 
reſigctable, legal, political, and hiſ- 
torical authorities. The editor of 
theſe volumes is entitled to much 
commendation for the diligenceand 
care with which he has collected 
and combined his facts, and for the 
ſound conſtitutional doctrine which 

he avows in every part of them. 
In our Regiſter for the laſt vear, 
we announced the publication of 
the 1ſt and ad vols. of Sir John 
Sinclair's “ Statiſtical Account ot 
Scotland, drawn up from the 
Communications of the Miniſters 
of the different Pariſhes,” and ex- 
Plained the deſign and mode of ex- 
ecution of that intereſting and = 
triotic work. During the preſent 
year the worthy baronet has pub- 
liſhed the 3d and 4th vols. which, 
as well as the former, contain a very 
valuable collection of facts and ob. 
ſervations, The ſame plan is fill 
followed by the editor, and is in- 
tended to be perſevered in, until he 
has given a ſimilar account of every 
ariſh in the kingdom. His ob- 
ject is to lay the foundation of 1 
great, —_ and . 
Ur- 
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ſurvey of Scotland, and perhaps of 
England, which he hopes will be 
undertaken by the government of 
the country at the commencement 
of the enſuing century, If peri- 
odical ſurveys are afterwards taken 
every fifty or an hundred years, 
they will furniſh the beſt means of 
aſcertaining the progreſs of national 
improvement, and will point out 
the proper ſyſtem to be purſued in 
order to bring political ſociety in 
theſe kingdoms to the higheſt pitch 
of happineſs and perfection.“ The 
ſame benevolent ſpirit which influ- 


enced fir John Sinclair to engage - 


his countrymen in ſuch important 
enquiries, of which the good fruits 
are already ſo diſcernable, has led 
him to recommend it to foreign 
nations to imitate the example of 
Scotland. «© For that purpoſe a 
ſpecimen of the work has been 
tranſlated into French, and tranſ- 
mitted toevery perſon of power, po- 
litical influence, or literary merit, 
on the continent of Europe. The 
ſpecimen contains fix diſtricts, and 
i drawn up in ſuch a manner as to 
give, within narrow bounds, a view 
of the progreſs of human ſociety.” 
The Geographical Chart of 
Europe, deſcribing its territorial 
and political State, &c. by T. Ja- 
meſon, M. D.“ is neatly printed on 
four large ſheets of paper, the ſub- 
jet of each of which is complete, 
lo that it may either be kept ſepa- 
rate, or joined together on canvas, 
as an ornamental and uſeful table 
of reference for libraries. It con- 
tains a great variety of information, 
ſelected from the beſt authorities, 
and arranged with judgment. The 
editor's account of it appears to be 
juſt ; that „ by this chart a know- 
ledge of all important facts is ac- 
quired without loading the me- 
mory; by its comparative view of 
every intereſting particular, much 


political information is obtained in 
a little time; and by its geogra- 
phical deſcriptions, the different 
maps of Europe are conciſely illuſ- 
trated.” 

The “ Survey of the Ruſſian 
Empire, according to its newly re- 
gulated State, divided into different 
Governments, &c. by Captain Ser- 
* Pleſcheef, tranſlated from the 

uſſian, with conſiderable Additi- 
ons, by James Smirnove, Chaplain 
to the Legation of H. I. M. of all 
the Ruſſias, at the Court of Great 
Britain,“ is a publication which 
will be highly acceptable to the 
Engliſh reader, as it contains a 
more authentic and accurate ac- 
count than has hitherto appeared 
in his native language, of a coun- 
try which, at the preſent criſis, 
makes a very conſpicuous figure in 
the political ſtate of Europe. This 
ſurvey is divided into two parts, 
The firſt part contains an account 
of the geography of the Ruſſian 
empire, and a 1 of the 
numerous nations within its widely 
extended boundaries. The ſecond 
part, deſcribes the forty- three go- 
vernments into which that empire 
is divided, their ſituation and li- 
mits, their capital and diſtrict 
towns, together with their climates, 
population, commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, revenues, and na- 
tural productions. The whole is 
illuſtrated by a correct map of 
Ruſſia, and an engraving, exhibit- 
ing the arms and uniforms of the 
ſeveral governments of that empire. 
We are ſorry that the preſent poli- 
tical aſpe& of Europe leads us to 
apprehend, that the next map of 
Ruſſia which ſhall be publiſhed, 
will contain a conſiderable additi- 
on of territory, ingloriouſly and 
unjuſtly wreſted from the feeble 
and unoffending kingdom of Po- 


land. 
The 
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The“ 27 rg Deſcrip-- 


tion of the Weſtern Territory of 
North America, by G. Imlay, Cap- 
tain in the American Army, and a 
Commiſſioner for lay ing out Land 
in the back Settlements, is a pub- 
lication from which we have re- 
ceived much ip formation and en- 
tertainment. Mr. Imlay's intimate 
acquaintance with the interior parts 
of America, ſufficiently qualified 
him for undertaking its hiſtory : 
and conſidering the rapid progreſs 
which, within theſe very few years, 
thoſe parts have been making in 
population and improvement, and 
the numerous tribes who are daily 
eniigrating to them from the old 
world, he could not eaſily have 
fixed on a ſubje& more intereſting 
to Europeans. This work is writ- 
ten in the form of a ſeries of letters 
to a friend in England, and con- 
tains a ſuccinct account of the cli- 
mate of the Weſtern Territory; of 
its natural hiſtory, population, 
. agriculture, manners and cuſtoms 
of the inhabitants, a deſcription of 
the ſeveral diviſions into which it 
is partitioned, and an accurate 
ſtatement of the various tribes of 
Indians that inhabit the frontier 
country. Under theſe particulars 
the author has furniſhed his rea- 
ders with much matter that is 
new, and deſerving of their atten- 
tion. He may, perhaps, ſome- 
times be thought to view the ſcenes, 
in which the greateſt part of his 
life has been ſpent, with too pre- 
judiced and partial an eye. In 

eneral, his deſcriptions appear to 
2 taken from nature; his facts are 
unqueſtionable; and the ſentiments 
which are interſperſed throughout 
his work, and which are particularly 
diſcoverable in his political rea- 
ſonings, are liberal, open, and 
manly. 

The volume entitled “ Eccleſi- 


aſtical Reſearches, by Robert Robin. 
ſon,” is the poſthumous work of an 
author, who was diſtinguiſhed by 
great energy and freedom of mind, 
accompanied by that degree of 
learning, and diligence of appli- 
cation, which well qualified. him 
for exploring the records of anti- 
quity, and for drawing the truth of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory from the 
cumbrous maſs of miſrepreſenta- 
tion and figion in which it is in- 
volved. This work is divided into 
ſixteen chapters. The firſt con- 
tains cautions neceſſary to a reader 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which 
abound in acute reflections, and 
juſt remarks, The ſecond chapter 
contains a general view of the 
Roman empire at the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt. The third, a general view 
of Judea at the fame period. The 
fourth, a view of the new aco- 
nomy introduced by John the 
Baptiſt. And the fifth, a hiſtory of 
the life of Jeſus, from his bap- 
tiſm to his aſcenſion into Heaven, 
The eleven ſucceeding chapters are 
devoted to the hiſtory of different 
churches, in the following order, 
the Greek church, the African 
church, the church of Rome, the 
church of Spain, the church of 
Navarre and Biſcay, the church of 
Italy, the vallies of Piedmont, 
Bohemia, Munſter, Poland, and 
Tranſylvania, In theſe chapters 
Mr. Robinſon has not confined 
himſelf merely to the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of the countries concern» 
ing which he treats, but has in- 
terſperſed his narrative with many 
remarks, uſeful to elucidate his 
ſubject, on the geography, govern- 
ment, laws, antiquities, commerce, 
productions, cuſtoms and manners 
of the inhabitants ; which evidence 
grent induſtry and accuracy of re- 
earch, and a happy talent at the 
delineation of character. His lan- 

guage 


«7 
4 


wage ſometimes borders on coarſe- 
refs and inelegance, but is in ge- 
neral chaſte and forcible; and 
breathes a laudable indignation 
zainſt every ſpecies of oppreſſion, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical. e may 
zot always concur with the author 
in opinion; and may particularly 
object to his deductions in favour 


the ſubject of baptiſm. By theſe 
obſervations we mean not in the 
laſt to detract from the charaReriſ- 
tic merit of the work, which does 
neat credit to his abilities, his ho- 
reſty, and his liberality. 

Among the biographical produc- 
tons of the year, the firſt article 
which calls for our notice is, An- 
tedotes of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
ad of the principal Events of his 
Time, with his Speeches in Par- 
lament, from the Year 1736, to 
the Year 1978, in 2 Vols.” In 
be preface to this work the author 
tbſerves, that . he preſumes no 
nore, than having collected a fund 
of materials, which may afford 
ght and information to the future 
enquirer; who could not have 
bund them in any of the books 
ntherto printed. He adds, that 
the anecdotes were all of them 
n their day well known; that they 
were the ſubject of public con- 
rerſation, but have not been pub- 
iſhed ;* and that © his ſituation 
fave him a knowledge of them, 
nd a perſonal acquaintance with 
yeral of the events.” He has 
tot, however, given his own name 
8a ſanction to their authenticity: 
Which circumſtance will produce 
leſitation and doubt in the minds 
0 many of his readers. Judging ne- 
rertheleſs from internal evidence, 
lioſe who are well verſed in the 
liſtory of the times, will conclude 


wt the author poſſeſſed ſuſſicient 


of his own favourite ſentiments on 
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opportunity for acquiring informa- 
tion, and will acknowledge them- 
ſelves indebted to him for the va- 
rious entertainment which he has 
afforded them. Of the intrigues, 
verſatility, and want of principle 
in courtiers, they preſent abund- 
ant ſpecimens ; 2 ſupply us with 
much novel information relative to 
treaties, ſecret or avowed, which 
took place between the Britiſh and 
foreign courts, The ſentiments of 
the author are ſuch as are common- 
ly denominated whiggiſh ; and he 
is not ſparing of his cenſures on 
the motives and principles of the 
leading characters, who oppoſed 
the politics of his hero. In an 
Appendix the author has collected 
various characters and eulogies of 
the Earl of Chatham, from ditfer- 
ent writers, and a number of ſtate 
papers and curious documents, 
many of which are not eaſily to 
be procured elſewhere. 
he“ Effays on the Lives and 
Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
and the Poet Thomſon, biogra- 
pou critical, and political, &c. 
y D. S. Earl of Buchan,” form a 
publication for which the friends 
of liberty, and the admirers of the 
northern bard, will thank the no- 
ble lord. No perſon could with 
greater propriety undertake the 
eulogy of Fletcher, than the earl 
of Buchan, who, like the character 
whom he celebrates, is diſtinguiſhed 
in the annals of freedom, for his 
repeated and arduous ſtruggles in 
the cauſe of independence. The 
account which he has given of 
that celebrated patriot, is animated 
and elegant; and the ſpeeches of 
his, which are recorded, do honour 
to his talents as an uncorrupt ſtateſ- 
man, and genuine unaffected ora- 
tor. The materials for the life of 
Thomſon chiefly relate to its early 
peniod ; and are followed by a few 
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original papers, in proſe and in 


, which have not hitherto 
= publiſhed. Our readers will 
find ſpecimens of the latter in our 
poetical department. In an Intro- 
duction, containing an Hiſtorical 
Sketch of the Progreſs of Liberty 
in Scotland ; and in his Biographi- 
cal Narratives, lord Buchan finds 
frequent opportunities for avowin 
and enforcing, in an „ 
and manly manner, the political 
ſentiments which have actuated his 
own life. 

To a new edition of Dr. Dod- 
dridge's «& Family Expoſitor,” which 
hath appeared during the preſent 
year, we find a new Life of that 
excellent man prefixed, by Dr. 
Kippis. . The proprietors of that 
9 deſi rous of a biographical 
preface, more compreſſed in its 
form, and better adapted to gene- 
ral readers, than the Memoirs pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Orton ſome years 
ago, applied to our author, who, 
on ſeveral accounts, was the fitteſt 

rſon to undertake ſuch a tak. 
For, excluſive of his well known 
talents for this ſpecies of writing, 
Dr. Kippis was perſonally acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Doddridge; was his 
pupil during the courle of ſtudies 
preparatory to his engaging iu the 
clerical office; and was for many 
years connected with him, in the 
intimacy of friendſhip. The man- 
ner in which this life is written, 
does great credit to the author's 
judgment and impartiality, He is 
not led by the high veneration 
which he entertains tor the memo- 
ry of „ his benefactor, his. tutor, 
his friend, and his father,” to con- 
ccal his failings; while, with a 
commendable ardour, he vindicates 
him againſt the ſuſpicions, which 
calumny or prejudice had propa- 
gated, reſpecting his ſincerity and 


integrity. His intellectual, religi- 


reſpe 
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ous, and moral qualities, a to | 
us to be diſpaſſionately and fairly To 
appreciated. In the narrative, the con 
various works of Dr. Doddridge Nie 
are enumerated, in their chronolo- oon 
kde 


r order; and ſeveral judicious 
rictures occur, which deſerve the 
attention of the readers of the Fa- 
mily Expoſitor. We 
The“ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of John Jortin, D. D, 
by John Diſney, D. D. F. S. A.“ 
are a Somme and proper tribute of 
to the memory of a perſ6n, 
who for extenſive learning, criti. 
cal acumen, elegant taſte, and a 
liberal expanded mind, was an ho- 
nour to his times and country. It 
is, however, properly obſerved by 
Dr. Diſney, „that the life of a 
literary man is chiefly devoted to 
his labours in the republic of let. 
ters, and therefore ſeldom affords 
any variety of incident, uncon- 
nected with his writings. On this 
account, they are the proper ob- 
jects of his biographer's attention.” 
A ſpecimen of the perſonal me- 
moirs which this volume contains, 
our readers will find among our 
biographical Anecdotes and Cha- 
racters. Of the literary labours of 
Dr. Jortin, Dr. Diſney has deli- 
vered a regular connected hiſtory, 
in chronological order; containing 
ſuch extracts from ſeveral of his 
pieces, as ſerve to diſplay the prin- 
ciples and ſpirit of their author, ac- 
companied with numerous critical 
obſervations and remarks, which 
reflect honour on the abilities, can- 
dour, and good temper of our 
editor. To theſe Memoirs are 
added Eulogies of Dr. Jortin, by 
Dr. Heatheote, and Dr. Knox, in 
the firſt edition of his Eſſays, aud 
the energetic pen of Dr. Parr, in 
his preface to the two Tracts of 3 
Warburtonian. 


The “ Sketch of the 


" 


Life and 
Writings 


Writings of the Rev. Micaiah, 


” 


Towgood, by James Manning, 
contains an 7 4pm and iuſtruc- 
fre view of the life and converſa- 
ton of an excellent man, who, be- 
lle the very reſpectable rank which 
r ſuſtained as a member of focie- 
„ and a chriſtian miniſter, was 
Minguiſhed as an able and ſuc- 
ful defender of the rights of 
vate judgment, and religious li- 
erty. Thoſe readers who are 
more amuſed by a fucceſſion of 
Waring incidents, which gratify 
hriofity, than affected by a hiſtory 
wich tends to enlarge their fund of 
ful knowledge, and excite them 
p virtuous conduct,“ will not be 
much entertained with Mr. Man- 
*þ narrative. But thoſe . whoſe 
ines lead them to excel in intel- 
t4ualand moral accompliſhments,” 
ll read with pleaſure the affec- 
jonate tribute which he pays to the 
memory of his tutor, colleague, 
nd friend; whom he appears with- 
it the leaſt flattery, and with the 
reſt juſtice, to c haracteriſe, as 
wefing + knowledge untainted 
f bigotry ; ardour in the ſearch of 
th, united with tenderneſs for 
boſe in error; a happy mixture of 
Fvity with chearfulneſs, and dig- 
ly with condefcenſion; ac- 
nintance with the world, felicity 
X temper, and courteſy of deport- 
dent; piety without ſuperſtition ; 

otion without hypocriſy, an 
bith working by love; diſtinguiſh- 
| application to the Auties of his 
rofeſſion, accompanied by ability, 
Whfulneſs, and ſucceſs in the 
charge of them.” The charac- 
fr of Mr. Towgood, as an acute 
Mdicious, and Prmidable, but a 
le ſame time liberal, and candid 
Introverfialiſt, was ſufficiently eſ- 
bbliſhed by his celebrated Letters 
Mr. White. | 

The Life of the late Rev. Phi 

1792, ; 


it contains 


lip Skelton, with ſome curious 
Anecdotes, by Samuel Burdy, A. B.“ 
containg the hiſtory of a popular, 
orthodox Iriſh clergyman, who to 
ſome ſtriking: peculiarities, the ac- 
count of which is amuſing and in- 
tereſting, united ſome of the moſt 
ining virtues that can adorn th 
human character; particularly 5 
unbounded ſpirit of humanity and 
benevolence. Many of the actiog 
to which that ſpirit gave riſe, a! 
related by Mr. Burdy, and refle 
== honour on the memory of 
r. Skelton. To hold up ſuch 
uſeful examples to public notice, 
is conferring a benefit on ſociety. 
The hiſtory of their beneficence 
even when carrried to a height 4 
which few have courage te arrive, 
by extorting applauſe and admira- 
tion, may ſtimulate the reader 
virtuous and worthy actions. Mr. 
Skelton was the author of ſever 
volumes of ſermons, of which h 
biographer ſpeaks in high terms; 
and of Deiſm revealed, a work 
which, about forty years ago, ac- 
quired a confiderable dey 28 
celebrity in the theological world. 
„The Life of the Rev, Joh 
Weſley, A. M. by Dr. Coke an 
Mr. Moore,“ deſerves attention 
chiefly as a hiſtory of methodiſn, 
and as affording an acyurate pic- 
tuxe of the political ſyitem, opi- 
nions, language, and fpirit of the 
ſet of which Mr. Wetley was thg 
founder. In 69g of information 
ut little additio! 
matter to what was before pu bliſh+ 
ed; particularly by Mr. Hampſon, 
in his work which we noticed in 
our laſt year's Regiſter. That 
work, as an inapartia] and diſpaf- 
ſionate narrative, will claim a pre- 
ſerence ia the eſtunation of the un · 
prejudiced. For his followers, ee 
could obſerve nothing but excel. 
lence in the character of Mr. Wef. 
| S lev, 
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tey, and who have been accuſtom- 


to the phraſeology of the 
Foundery, his Life by Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Moore will have greater 
charms. 
The Eſſay on the Life and 
Genius of Samuel Johnſon, L. L. D. 
by Arthur Murphy, Eſq.” was 
written in order to be 2 to a 
new edition of Johnſon's works; 
the proprietors of which thought 
the Life prefixed to their former 
edition, too unwieldy for republi- 
cation. They wiſhed to have a 
more conciſe, and, for that reaſon, 
perhaps a more ſatisfactory account, 
ſuch as may exhibit the juſt picture 
of the man, and nor him the 
principal figure in the fore-ground 
of his own picture.” To comp: 
with that wiſh is the object of this 
Effay, in which the author attempts 
to give © a ſhort, yet full, a faith- 
ful, yet temperate hiſtory of Dr. 
Johnſon.” This biographical piece 
contains few new incidents, or re- 
lations, which have not already 
been given to the public. Every 
thing has been gleaned.” What 
will principally engage the atten- 
tion of the reader are his obſerva- 
tions on the writings, and character 
of Johnſon as an author. Theſe 
obſervations contain much juſt cri- 
ticiſm, and pertinent remarks; not, 
however, entirely unmixed with 
the partiality of friendſhip, and the 
- . prejudices which a ſimilar mode of 
thinking inſpired. And we have 
read them with pleaſure, notwith- 
ſtanding that we were before fated 
with Johnſoniana. Mr. Murphy's 
abilities, as a writer, are too well 
known, to render it neceſſary for 
us to paſs any judgment on the lite- 
rary merits of this eſſay. 
The“ Memoirs of the Life of 
Charles Lee, Eſq. ſecond in Com- 
mand in the Service of the United 
States of America, during the Re- 


9 


land, for publication, in the yes 


- was a member of the con 


-of the late court of France, t 


volution;“ are ſaid, in the Preface or 
to have been tranſmitted to Ene 


1786, by Mr. Langſworthy, wh 
ſs ' 
the ſtates of Georgia. 
now publiſhed, in conſequence « 
the ſubject of revolutions bein 
again renewed, by what has occu 
red in France; as “ it is preſumed 
that whatever relates to the mothe 
revolution, that of America, wil 
at leaſt, atford entertainment to t 
curious, and contribute to increa 
*he general ſtock of hiſtoric 
knowledge.” So much of th 
volume as is confined to the narr 
tive of general Lee's life, may 
faithful and accurate; but we di 
not find. it ſo intereſting as wee 
pected, conſidering the fingular a 
eccentric character of the ſubje( 
of it, In the political and milit: 
ry Eſſays which are added, a 
particularly in the letters fro 
general Lee to diſtinguiſhed ch: 
rafters in Europe and Americ 
we found more entertainment, T. 
2 which they contain, andt 
entiments and obſervations whic 
occur in them, are ſtrongly e 
preſſive of the author's turn 
mind, and peculiarity of ſentime: 
We were likewiſe amuſed with t 
rtraits which he has drawn « 
ome r and public charad 
ters, and of others his quond: 
companions or rivals in arms. 
« "The Life of Jane de St. Re 
de Valois, heretofore Counteſs « 
la Motte, &c. in 2 Vols. writte 
by herſelf,” relate the fingular ac 
ventures of an extraordinary w. 
man, who for a conſiderable t 
attracted the public notice, by ts 
ſhare which 12 had in the intrig! 


tranſactions about the celebrate 
diamond necklace, and her ub! 


quent trial, condemnativn, imp 
onme 


onment, and wonderful eſcape. This 
work is written in an agreeable and 
pleaſing manner, and bears very 
lrong internal marks of authenticity. 
And if authentic, it preſents us 
vith a ſtriking picture of the de- 
huchery, an profligacy, which 
ſained ſome of the moſt exalted per- 
bnages of the court: a picture which 
kaves the friend to virtue, whatever 


the ls political ſentiments may be, lit- 
wille room to pity the mortification 
» thWobich they muſt feel under the 
reaWſſchanges produced by the revolu- 


ton. In an Appendix to this life 
we are preſented with thirty-one 
kiters, between the queen and car- 
inal Rohan, which are acknow- 
kdged to have been ſurreptitiouſly 
tained, and which will impreſs 
he mind of the reader with the 
kme diſguſt, as he will feel when 
xruſing different parts of the 
urrative. 

The «+ General View of the 


nd Williams, by Thomas Morris, 
g.“ contains a warm 1 e 
in the literary talents, and perſonal 
nrtues of Mr. Williams, drawn 
Ip at the requeſt of Meſſrs. Con- 
wrcet, Claviere, Mercier, Briſſot, 
c. for the Chronique du Mois, a 
french periodical publication. If 
be ſubject of this publication, who 
9 living, — vain 1 he 
vill be highl tified by the por- 
tart which his friend has pon 
© he be a modeſt man, his eye will 
hurt by the glaring colours in 
wich he has dipped his pencil. 

The “ Memoirs of the Life of 
bilbert Wakefield, B. A. written 
I himſelf,” form a curious miſ- 
laneous production, which we 
ave read with a mixture of plea- 
lire, and of pain. For the honeſt, 


rated independent ſpirit which it 
ſubſ covers, the author js entitled to 
mpäß commendation; and to our 
me for the entertainment which 
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we have received from the numer- 
ous anecdotes, and amuſing ſtories 
with which it is interſperſed. It 
was with pain, however, that we 
met in it with ſo many marks of 
the irritability of the author's tem- 

r; and ſo many inſtances of the 

rſh, or contemptuous and illibe- 
ral cenſures, which he pours on 
thoſe who may not have thought 
highly enough of his merits; or 
who have ventured to differ from 
him in opinion. Theſe Memoirs 
are accompanied with ſeveral of 
Mr. Wakefield's literary produc- 
tions, ſome poetical tranſlations of 
Odes of Horace, and a republica- 
tion of a Diſſertation ori the Origin 
of Alphabetical Characters, which 
firſt appeared in the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philoſophical So- 
ciety of Mancheſter, and which 
our readers will find in our Annual 
Regiſter for the year 1785. 


Among the publications of the 
year which relate to Antiquities 
and Topography, the firſt which 
calls for our notice is the Xth. 
volume of © Archceologia, or miſ- 
cellaneous Tracts relating to An- 
tiquities, publiſhed by the Society 
of Antiquaries of London.” The 
members of this ſociety continue 
their reſearches with unabated ar- 
dour, and true antiquarian taſte ; 
and the reſult of them, as laid be- 
fore the public in this volume, has 
contributed much to our informa- 
tion and entertainment. Excluſive 
of an Appendix, containing ex- 
extracts from letters mentioning va- 
rious objects of antiquity, which 
were too voluminous or miſcella- 
neous to be wholly admitted into 
this work, it contains a variety of 

apers, in which the erudition and 
ingenuity of the authors are equally 
conſpicuous, Among the maſt im- 
portant and intereſting, we may 
reckon Derbeieſſeira Romana, by 
S 2 the 


— 
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the Rev. Mr. Pegge, in which he have been omitted without anos; 
enumerates the » ſeveral veſtigia prejudice to the reputation of thy 
which have been obſerved, of the work. The moſt intereſting pieces 
reſidence and works of the Romans including thoſe of a miſcellaneou 
in the county of Derby; a Diſſer- nature, are, a Plan for a roya 
tation on the Hunting of the an - Foreſt of Oak, in the Highlands © 
vient Britons and Saxons by the Scotland, by John Williams, mi 
fame gentleman; an Account of neral ſurveyor; an Account of thi 
fome Antiquities [diſcovered in Pariſh of Haddington, by Dr. Ba 
Englewood Foreſt, Cumberland, clay, one of the miniſters of thx 
and a Deſcription of certain Pits parith; Obſervations on the Ham 
in Derbyſhire, by Hayman Rooke, mermen of Edinburgh, by Mr 
Eſq; an Account of Whitby Ab- Little, of Liberton ; the Accoun 
dey, by F. Gibſon, Eſq; Roman of the Province of Biſcay ; Prin 


Antiquities diſcovered in the Coun- cipal Gordon's Remarks made in 1 
wy of Glouceſter, by Samuel Ly- Journey to the Orkneys; Ml” 
ons, Eſq; an Account of Anti- Whyte's Account of the Pariſh oi" 
— diſcovered at Bath, by fir Liberton; Mr. Tytler's Diſſertatioſ ! 
enry Charles Englefield, bart; on the Scottiſh Muſic, which haſt 
Obſervations on the Introduction been publiſhed before; the Let lei 
of Arabic Numerals into England, from the Counteſs Dowager ue 
by the Rev. Mr. North, of God Nithflale, giving an. account e. 
dicote; and a Deſcription of the her Huſband's Efcape out of H 
great Pagoda of Madura, the Tower, in 1716; and the Addref bm 
Choultry of Trinml Naik, by of one Hundred and Two chi ! 
Adam Blackader, Surgeon, Landholders and Heads of Clan i 
The next work which demands to king George I. on his Acce Ap, 
dur attention is, the Iſt. volume of fron to the Throne, the neglec q Chr 
Tranſuctions of the Society of which, through the influence . 
Antiquaries of Scotland.“ his court intrigue, which prevented Ac, 
volume is of a miſcellaneous com- from being delivered, produce Aral 
plexion, as our readers will find by that diſausfaction which excited tiert 
turning to our Biographical and clans to rebellion in 1715. 1 bart 
Philoſophical Departments. We volume is illuſtrated by a varie r 
might Mo. have added to our of plates, on which we cannot b is 
poctical liſt from the ſame ſource, ſtow niuch commendation. from, 
had the pieces which could have « The Account of the Seals oft! rſt 
deen introduced in that part of our Kings, Royal Burghs, and Mat = 


work, polfeſled diſtinguiſhed excel nates of Scotland, by Thom! 
tence. In an Introduction to this Aſtle, Efq. F. R. S. and F. S. Adi 
volume, we are preſented with an &c. with five Plates,” is intende( 
hiſtorical account of the Society, as we are informed by Mr. Aſt boys 
by Mr. William Smellic; and a te accompany the collection | 


chronologieal liſt of the members, prints publiſhed by the Society « an e 
among whom we obſerve many Aatiquaries ; and we may add, th vork 
reſpectable names. The papers it forms a valuable Supplement! — 
which have a more immediate con- Anderſon's Numiſmata and Diple [OF 
nexion with the ſubje& of antiqui- mata Scotiæ. The ſeals now cap en 
ties are, many of them, curious ved, are ſuch as had not bet »y 


wad valuable ; while others might Before publiſhed ; and were fee 


om a number found in the Chap. 
ter-Houſe, at Weſtminſter, and 
ether Repoſitories, by a committee 
of the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, They are accompa- 
ned with an illuſtration by the in- 
genious editor, which, beſide gra- 
lying the taſte of the curious, 
vill afliſt the more learned reader 
h inveſtigating the hiſtorical facts, 
ind in forming an idea of the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the middle 
iges. 

To the curious in oriental hiſ- 
tory, who are defirous of becom- 
ng acquainted with the narrations 
of early Arabic writers, who 
ſuſtained a high reputation among 
their contemporaries, but who are 
ynorant of the language in which 
bey wrote, the next article. which 
we have to announce will afford 
ſome gratification. It is entitled, 
* Maured Allatafet Jemaleddini 


fili Togri-Bardii, ſeu rerum 
| 1 gp Annales, ab Anno 
Chriſti 971, uſque ad Annum 


1453. E. Codice, 
kademiz Cantabrigienſis textum 
Arabicum primus edidit, Latine 
rertit, Notiſque illuſtravit J. D. 
Carlyle, M. A. Coll. Regin. nu- 
ger Socius. The period to which 
this publication relates, extends 
tom the three hundred and fixty- 
irſt to the eight hundred and fifty- 
kventh year of the Hegira; com- 
mencing with the reign of Almoaz- 
eddioallah, the firſt khalif of the 
Fatemite dynaſty. who reigned in 
toypt, and ending with that of 
Almalec Alafhraf, the twelfth ſul- 
un of the Circaſſian race. This 
work is part of an abridgment of 
ſemaleddjn's celebrated hiſtory of 
keypt, made by himſelf; who, 
tom the ſtations which he enjoyed 
n the court of the Circaſſian Sul - 
ans, and his literary acquirements, 
% vel} qualified for yndertaking 
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fuch a taſk. It may not, perhaps, 
fupply the borions and” nie 
enquirer with much new informa- 
tion, or tend to throw much light 
on the motives which led to the 
events of that dark period. It is, 
however, a literary curioſity ; and 
much praiſe is due to Mr. Carlyle 
for the induſtry and learning which 
he has employed in producing an 
elegant Latin verſion of the original. 
The commentary. and notes, like- 
wife, with which he has accompa- 
nied it, do credit to his erudition 
and to his taſte. 


The ſtudent in claffical antiqui- 
ties is much indebted to the Rev, 
John Gerrard, for the immenſe 
labour which -he has beſtowed an 
his work, entitled, „Siglarium Ro- 
manum; ſive Explicatio Notarum 
ac Literarum, quæ hactenus repi- 
riri potuerunt, in Marmoribus, La- 
pidibns, Nummis, Auctoribus, ab- 
iſque Romanorum Veterum reli- 
quiis; Complectens non tantum 
ſingulas quæ in Commentariis an- 
tiquis inveniuntur, fed etiam qu - 
cunque Viri eruditi, ad hunc uſ- 
que diem, in lucem protulerunt.“ 
In this work the editor conſtantly 
refers to authorities, which are 
carefully marked at the hottoms 
of the pages. From the ample 
title which we have inferted, our 
claflical readers, to whom alone it 
can be of uſe, will perceive the 
importance -and valne of ſuch- 2 
collection; and at the ſame time be 
ſenfible of the encouragement which 
Mr. Gerrard deſerves, for the ex- 
pence, as well as patient drudgery, 
to which he muſt have ſubmitted in 
nn_—_— his plan. 

- next article which we have 
to introduce tq our readers, is en- 
titled + Roman Converſations, or 
a ſhort Deſcription of the Antiqui- 
ties of Rome, and the Character of 
many eminent Romans, intermixed 


433 with 


[278] 


with References to Claflical Au- 
thors, and various moral Reflec- 


tions, &c, Vol. I,” This work, 
which is principally intended for 
the information and improvement 
of young ſtudents, was written 
about thirty years ago, by the late 
Joſeph Wilcocks, Eſq. of Hurley, 
near Maidenhead, who gavedirecti- 
- ons that it ſhould be publiſhed after 
his deceaſe. The perſons who 
take part in theſe Converſations, 
are a tutor, who is repreſented as a 
learned and benevolent clergyman, 
and three pupils, of noble and 
opulent families. The converſa- 
tions in this volume are ten in 
number; the ſubjects of which 
are ſuggeſted by particular remains 
of the ancient Roman grandeur, 


which are ſucceſſively viſited by 


well executed engravi 


our travellers, and which ſerve to 


draw their attention, in chronologi- 
cal order, to ſome of the moſt illuſ- 


trious characters in the Roman 
- hiſtory. Of thoſe characters our 
author gives biographical ſketches, 
interſperſed with - judicious and 
uſeful refleftions, chiefly of the 
religious and moral kind, On the 


whole, we cannot but applaud the 


deſign with which 'this work was 


written, and recommend it to the 


claflical ſtudent, as. both a valuable 
and entertaining companion. We 
cannot ſay that it recommends it- 
| ſelf by the graces of fine writing. 
The ſtyle and language, however, 
with the exception of a few in- 
curiæ, are ſimple, perſpicuous, and 
impreſſive. * 

To the lovers of our national 


- antiquities, the firſt volume of To- 


pographical Miſcellanies”, will be 
an acceptable preſent. This work 
is intended to contain ancient hiſ- 
tories, and modern deſcriptions of 
manſions, churches, monuments, 
and families; with many engrav- 
ings, particularly of ancient archi. 
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together, by ſuch a temporary ar 
rangement as the preſent material 
require. If the whole ſhould eve 


the public ſhall form of it, the ad 


- tion of the 
tion which he has collected, is ar 


into as narrow a compaſs as wa 


Towns, * and Hamlets 


cedotes, by the Rev. Daniel Lyſons 


the public what he has been able te 


ral 


tecture throughout England. The 
preſent volume conſiſts of ſeve; 
numbers, which were ſeparate 
publiſhed, and are now collecte- 


be completed, which muſt depend 
among other things, on the opiniot 


dition of immenſe quantities of ne: 
articles muſt totally alter the or 
der.” We can only fay of thi 
work, that as far as the author ba 
gone, he 1s enfitled to the approba 
ublic. The informa 


ranged with perſpicuity, compreſſed 


conſiſtent with the nature of hi 
plan, and illuftrated by neat an 


n S, 
„% The Environs of Lindo, be 
ing an Hiſtorical Account of th 


iles of the Capital 
phical An 


within twelve 
interſperſed with Bio 


A. M. F. A. 8. Vol. I.“ is a wor 
which the hiſtorian, as well as an 
tiquary and topographer, may rea 
with pleaſure and improvement 
Of the nature of his deſign th 
author's words will convey th 
beſt information. He * offers te 


collect, relative either to the ancien 
hiſtory, or preſent ſtate of the ſeve 
pariſhes within twelve miles o 
the capital, a diſtrict which furniſhes 
erhaps, more curious and intereſt 
ing matter of obfervation, than al) 
= Fo of the ſame extent in th 
kingdom. A brief deſcription of thi 
ſituation, ſoil, produce, and manu 
factures; the deſcent of the princ! 
pal, particularly manorial proper) 
the pariſh churches, and ecclefia!! 
cal hiſtory ; the ſtate of population 
and the biography connected wit 
ent 
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each pariſh, are the principal ob- 
jects of the following work.” As 
far as Mr. Lyſons has proceeded in 
his plan, he has executed it in a 
manner that proves him fully equal 
to the taſk which he- had propoſed 
to himſelf. He has diſcov both 
induſtry and judgment, in the ac- 
curacy of his antiquarian reſearch- 
es, the ſelection of his numerons 
entertaining anecdotes, and the ap- 
poſite quotations which he has in- 
troduced to aſſiſt him in throwing 
light upon his ſubjects. The vo- 
lume before us contains an account 
of thoſe parts of the environs of 
London, which are ſituated in the 
county of Surrey; and is illuſ- 
trated by twenty-ſeven engravings, 
many of which poſſeſs conſider- 
able merit. | 
The next article which we have 
to announce is, The Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of the County of So- 


merſet, collected from authentic 


Records, and an actual Survey, &c. 
by the Rev. John Collinſon, F. A. S. 
In 3 Vols.” In theſe volumes Mr. 
Collinſon places the hundreds, and 
the towns which they contain, in 
alphabetical order; which is judi- 
cious, and convenient to the reader. 
From this general obſervation, we 
muſt except the inſtance of Bath, 
which from its antiquities and cele- 
brity, might ſeem to claim prece- 
dence in the author's opinion, and 
to which he devotes, at leaſt its full 
proportionate ſhare in the pages of 
his hiſtory. Under each of his 
other diviſions, we meet with a vaſt 
maſs of information relative to the 
tiſtory, topography, antiquities, 
religious foundations, noble and il- 
uſtrious familics, population, natu- 
nl hiſtory, curioſities of nature and 
at, and romantic ſcenery of the 
country, illuſtrated with anecdotes, 
traditions and epitaphs, and adorn- 
& with a map, — a great variety 


of neatly executed engravings; 
from which we have received much 
entertainment. The learning, in- 
genuity, and application of the au- 


thor, are viſible in every part of his 


volumnious performance. His ſtyle 

and phraſeolgy, however, are, in 
numerous inſtances, exceptionable 
in the extreme. We are ſorry to 
ſee ſuch blemiſhes in a work which, 
in other reſpects, is entitled to con- 
ſiderable praiſe. |; 

The little treatiſe entitled « Ca- 
ernarvonſhire; a Sketch of its Hiſ- 
tory, Antiquities, Mountains, and 
Productions,“ contains a pleaſing 
and intereſting account of that 
part of our iſland, and of the ſcenes 
of pictureſque beauty, and rude 
grandeur which it affords. The 
compiler of this work intends it as 
a pocket companion to thoſe who 
make the tour of that county. 
Confidered in this light, it will be 
found uſeful to the traveller; but 
not ſo uſeful as it might have been 
rendered by the aſſiſtance of the en- 
graver. In ſuch a vade mecum, the 
want of a map is an eſſential defect. 


Among the books of travels 
which have been publiſhed during 


the preſent year, our attention 1s 
.drawn, in the firſt place, to“ Tra- 


vels during the Year 1787, 8, & q: 
undertaken more particularly with 
a View of aſcertaining the Cultiva- 
tion, Wealth, Reſources, and Na- 
tional Property of the Kingdom 
of France, by Arthur 'Young, Eſq. 
F. R. S. &c.“ This work is divid- 
ed into two parts. The firſt part 
conſiſts of the author's journal, dur- 
ing three different excurſions which 
he made through France, whych is 
written with great freedom and 
ſpirit, although ſometimes negli- 
gently and incorrectly. It con- 
tains a variety of remarks, on the 


cuſtoms, manners, and political 


84 ſitua- 


[279]. 
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ſituatiou of the eountry, intereſting 
incidents, and amuſing anecdotes, 
Which have afforded us much en- 
tertaiuwent in the peruſal. The laſt 


of Mr. Young's excurfions was ex- 


tended throygh the N pri 
n this 


of Italy. The Teco! 


d part o 


york Contains the reſult of the au- 


thor's journeys, and of the minutes 
and obſervatiqns he was enabled to 
make, which «falls into the ſhape 
of eſſays on diſtinct ſubjects.“ 
That our readers may be able tq 
form a general idea. of what th 

may expect. to meet with in this 
part of Mr. Young's work, we ſhall 


2afert the titles of the different 


chapters into which it ig divided; 


2 only, that although on. 


. 


ome topics we found ourſelves 


obliged to differ from him, as a po- 


litician, and a political economiſt, 
we think his labours of great value 
and importance, and replete with 
information, deſerving the ſerious 
-attention, not only of France, to 


Whoſe fituation and circumſtances 
they are peculiarly applicable, but 
of our own country, and of every 


other country. Theſe titles are, of 


the Extent of France; of the Soil 
and Face of the Country; of the 
Climate; of the Produce of Corn, 
the Rent and the Price of Land; 
of the French Courſe of Crops ; 
- Irrigation ; Meadow; Lucerne; 
Saintfoin ; Vines; of the Inclo- 
+ ſures of France; of the Tenant 
a a oe, _ of Tania g of the 
| of France; of the Capital 
n in Hub : 
Price of Proviſions, Labour, ; 
of the Produce — 2 of the 
Population; of the Police of Corn; 
of the Commerce; of the Manu- 
? factures ; of the Taxation; and of 
the Revolution of France. Theſe 
travels are illuſtrated by three maps; 
one of the author's rout, another of 
98 vS Ry seen, be 47 ab 


* . 1 * 2 ” 


andry; of the 


the ſoil of France, and a third uf 
the climate and navigation. 

The 4% Travels through Swiſ- 
ſerland, Italy, Sicily, the Gfeck 
Iſlands, to Conſtantinople, through 
park of Greece, Raguſa, and the 

almatian Iſles, &c. by Thomas 
Watkins, A. M. in the years 1 587, 
8, & , in 2 vols.” are written in 
the form of Letters to the author's 
father; and in a ſtyle which is per- 

icuous, correct, and pleating. 

he Tcenes which Mr. Watkis, 
deſcribes, have, moit of them, 
been viſited by former travellers, 
who ſtand high in the public eſti- 
mation. There is, however, an air 
of novelty in his deſcriptions, of 
vivacity in his remarks, and an in- 
ſinuating enthuſiaſm, which ſcems 
wholly do have poſſeſſed him when 
treading on claſſic ground, that 
render him à very entertaining 
—_—_. | 
We havelikewiſe read with plea- 
ſure, the“ Obſervations and Re- 
marks in a Journey through Sicily 


and Calabria, in the year 1791, 
5 by the Rev. Brian Hill, A.M.” 
r. Hill is an ingenious, and ob- 


ſerving traveller; and finds oppor; 
tunity, while paſting over groun 

which has been trodden by modern 
popular writers, either to add to 
their ſtock of information, or to 
offer appoſite and uſeful reflections, 
which did not occur to'them, or to 
correct miſtakes into which they 
fell when relying on the informa- 
tion which they received from 
others. His deſcriptions of the 
dreadful effects of the earthquakes 
in Sicily and Calabria, are highly 
intereſting; the anecdotes which he 
has introduced, novel and amuſing; 
and the language in which they are 
cloathed is, with a few exceptions, 
correct and eafy. - 


The account of the « Trayels 
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into Norway, Denmark, and Ruſ- of the incidents which befel him in 
ka, in the years 1788, 89, go, and his different excurſions. Mr. Bar- 
giz by A. Swinton, Eiq,” was tram is an intelligent and entertain- 
written, not ſo much to convey in- ing traveller; but his language is 


formation relative to the hiſtory, frequently ſo florid and poetical, 


manuſactures, commerce, or forms that it gives much of the air of the 


of government, in the countries marvellous to many parts of his 
through which the author paſſed, Narrative. The character, hows 
as to afford amuſement to the rea- ever, which he bears, as an honeſ} 
der, by deſcribing (what the tra- man, and the piety and benevolence 
yeller himſelf obſerved, inferred, which breathe through the whole 
ſuffered, or enjoyed.” And the work, datisfy us that his relations 
manner at which ** author aims is, are founded in truth, although 
* a kind of middle rank between ſometimes too highly coloured by 
the ſolidity ef ſtudied diſcourſe, an ardent imagination, 

and the freedom of colloquial con- Mr. Eddis's © Letters from Ame+ 
verſation.” From the zules which rica, hiſtorical and deſcriptiv 
Mr. Swintou preſcribed to himſelf, comprizing Occyrrences from 1769 
it will be imagined that the contents to 1777 incluſive,” were not writ. 
of his work muſt be miſceliancous, ten with an intention of being ſub. 
and ſuperficial; and that the man- mitted to the public, but are — 
ner n which it is executed, is not at the requeſt of the author's friends, 
likely to pleaſe the faſtidious, or who entertained a favourable opi- 
critical reader. It will be inter- nion of them. Several of "ch 


eſting, however, to thoſe who read contain an entertaining and we 
chiefly for amuſement, and who written deſcription of the ſtate 
may not be converſant in the writ- the country, the government, Me 
ings of former travellers into theſe trade, the manners and cuſtoms of 
regions. the inhabitants, accompanied with 
' Mr. Bartram's Travels thegngh judicious and ſenſible remarks. In 
North and South Carolina, Geor- other Letters, the author gives an 
ia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, the account of the breaking out of the 
Cherokee Country, &c.“ commen- war, which was followed by the in- 
ced in April 1773, and were finiſh- dependence of America, its gradual 
ed in January 1778. They were progreſs till he quitted the country, 
undertaken by him, at the requeſt and the difficulties and dangers te 
of the late Dr. Fothergill, for the which he was expoſed from his at» 
diſcovery of rare and uſeful produc- tachment to the Britiſh government, 
tions of nature, to enrich the doc- and his refuſal to take the oath ten. 


tor's botanical garden, and exten- dered to him, as ſurveyor of the 


five collections. But Mr. Bartram's  cultoms at Anapolis. Above four 
account is not confined to the prin. hundred ſubſcribers have ho 
Fipal object of his Travels. It his work with their names. 
comprehends various branches 0 The „ Journal of Tranſactions 
natural hiſtory, as well as a hiſtory and Events, during a Refidence of 
of the manners, cuſtoms, and go- nearly ſixteen Years, on the Coaft 
vernment, of the Aborigines, who of Labrador, containing many in- 
live on the borders of the United tereſting Particulars both of © the 
States ; and intereſting deſcriptions Country and its Inhabitants, not 
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Eſq. in 3 Vols.” is a valuable pub- 
hcation, as it confains an authentic 
account of the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of a people, who have, in ge- 
neral, cautionſly avoided any inter- 
courſe with Europeans, and adds 
conſiderably to our ſtocks of geo- 
graphical and natural knowledge. 
t exhibits, hkewiſe, a Lon I in- 
ſtance of an unconquerable ſpirit 
of enterprize in the author, who 
was at the ſame time a man of ſenſe 
and humanity ; and leads the think- 
— mind to reflect on the benefits 
which would reſult ts fociety from 
the proper encouragement of ſuch 
characters. We cannot ſay that we 
approve of the diurnal form in 
which it is written, fince it gives it 


too great a ſameneſs of appearance, 


to be ſo plealing and intereſting as 
it might otherwiſe have been ren- 
dered, and is the occafion of intro- 
ducing into it, too many trifling oc- 
cnrrences. The author deprecates 
too critical an examination, and 


follicits the candour and indulgence 


the reader, for the many inaccu- 
racies which he may meet with in 
the perufal of the work. We have 
not, however, been able to diſcover 
many occaſions for the exerciſe of 
fuch indulgence. To each of theſe 
volumes is prefixed a gloſſary; and 
they are ornamented with charts, 
and a portrait of the author in a 
winter ſcene, on the ſea-coaſt of 
Labrador. 
The Travels through Arabia, 
and other Countries in the Eaſt, 
performed by M. Niebuhr, now a 
Captain of Engineers in the Service 
of the King of Denmark, in 2 Vols.” 
were undertaken about thirty years 
ago, by five Daniſh travellers, of 
whom M. Niebuhr was the ſole 
farvivor, at the expence of the king 
of Denmark, to explore the various 
cur joſities of Egypt, but eſpecially 
of Arabia. They afford the lateſt, 
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and indeed almoſt the only topo- 
graphical account of Arabia, in the 
hands of the European public, 
Being the reſults of the obſervation, 
not of one man only, but of a party 
of travellers, and thoſe all well qua- 
lified to direct their attention in a 
proper line of enquiry ; they con- 
tain ſuch a body of truly valuable 
information, as is to be met with 
in very few other volumes of travels, 
Relating to a country famous from 
the earlieſt ages of antiquity, they 
are thus rendered more peculiarly 
mtereſting, by the nature of their 
ſubject.“ Such are the words of 
the tranſlator, Mr, Heron, to whom 
the public are indebted for the firſt 
appearance of theſe travels in an 
Engliſh dreſs. And we have no 
difficulty in adopting them, to ex- 
preſs our opinion of- a work, from 
the peruſal of which we have re- 
ceived much information and plea- 
ſure. The firſt volume contains 
an account of the voyage of Mr. 
Niebuhr and his companions from 
Copenhagen to Alexandria; of 
Egypt in general, its government, 
arts, and trade; of the manners of 
the Orientals, and particularly of 
the Egyptians; of Egyptian anti- 
quitiesz of their journey from Cairo 
to Arabia, and of their excurſions 
through various parts of the coun- 
try. and to the court of the Imam 
at Sana. The ſecond volume gives 
an account of the extent, the divi- 
fions, the revolutions, and political 
conſtitutions of the country; the 
religion, character, manners, lan- 
gnage and ſciences of the inhab1- 
tants; the agriculture and natural 
hiſtory of Arabia; and the author's 
voyage from Mokha to Bombay, 
and thence to Surat. Theſe volumes 
are illuſtrated with good maps, and 
me tolerable engravings. 

The volume of 4 Voyages to the 
coaſt of Africa, by Meſlrs, 8 
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and Briſſon, containing an Account 
of their Shipwreck on board differ- 
ent Veſſels, and ſubſequent ſlavery, 
&c.” is compoſed of two diſtinct re- 
lations, the latter of which hath al- 
ready appeared before the Engliſh 
reader. It was noticed by us, in 
this department of our work for the 
year 1789. The account of M. 
ugnier's voyage contains much 
intereſting matter relative to his 
perſonal ſituation, the cuſtoms and 
manners of the Arabs in the inte- 
rior part of Africa, and of the ne- 
groes of Senegal, the natural hiſ- 
tory, and the commerce of the coun- 
try, which appears to be founded 
on attentive obſervation, and exact 
truth. At a period when from the 
moſt benevolent, as well as political 
motives, conſiderable encourage- 
ments are offered in order to pro- 
mote” diſcoveries in that vaſt and 
comparatively unknown continent, 
ſuch a publication as the prefent 
muſt be acceptable to the public. 
In our Regiſter for the laſt year 
we announced the publication of 
« Travels through Cyprus, Syria, 
and Paleſtine, with a general Hiſtor 
of the Levant, by the Abbe Mariti, 
tranſlated from the Italian, in 2 
Vols.“ Of that work we expreſſed 
our warm approbation, and our 
hope that the reception it ſhould 
meet with, would encourage the 
tranſlator to lay before the Engliſh 
reader the Abbe's continuation of it. 
During the preſent year a IIId. vo- 
lume hath appeared, in which the 
author continues his deſcription of 
remarkable places in Paleſtine, in 
the ſame entertaining and inſtrue- 
tive manner as in the former vo- 
lumes. But the greater part of this 
volume is devoted to the hiſtory 
of Jeruſalem, and the revolutions 
it has undergone ; which is given 
in a regular connected detail, from 
Its foundation to its conqueſt by the 


cruſaders, and from that time to the 


death of Baldwin III. the fifth Latin 
king of that city and its dependen- 
cies. This hiſtory, if we cut off 
from it a few circumſtances, the 
authenticity of which depends ſolely 
on monkiſh legends, will be found 
to contain much uſeful information. 

In the ſame volume we gave a fa- 
vourable account of Travels round 


the World in the Years 1767, 68, 


69, 70, 71, by M. de Pages, Captain 
in the French Navy, &c. in 2 Vols.“ 
Since we publiſhed that account, a 
ITId, volume hath appeared, con- 
taining the narrative of two voyages; 
one toward the ſouth pole, in the 
years 1773 and 1774, and the other 
toward the north pole, in the year 
1776. - In the firſt voyage, which 
was undertaken at the expence of 
the French government, in order to 
promote diſcoveries in the unex- 
plored regions of the ſouth, our au- 
thor was inveſted with the charge 
of whatever ſervice on ſhore the 
circumſtances of ſuch diſcoveries 
might require. So little, however, 
was done in this voyage, through 
the extreme caution of the com- 
mander, that M. de Pagts laments, 
in poignant terms, the diſappoint- 
ment of the flattering proſpects with 
which he had ſet out on this ſervice. 
The voyage to the north pole was 
undertaken by our author at his 
own expence, on board a Dutch 
veſſe] bound to Spitzbergen. The 
ſame ardour for extending the boun- 
daries of knowledge which carried 
hich through the former ſcenes 
which he had viſited, urged him to 


this expedition; in which he had 
an opportunity of obſerving. cir. 


cumſtances, and of making ſome 
ſcientific experiments, which were 
gratifying to his curioſity, aud en- 
abled him to compare the peculi- 
arities of that climate with thoſe of 
the torrid and temperate Zones. 

1 | The 
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The recital of his expeditions, tho 
not ſo full of incident as the former 
volumes, may, nevertheleſs, be read 
with pleaſure and improvement; 
and particularly the epiſodes intro- 
duced into them relative to the diſ- 
tions, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in the iſland of Madagaſcar. 
In our account of the literature 
of France, for the year 1791, we 
mentioned © the Appearance of a 
Voyage to Madagaſcar, and to the 
Eaſt Indies, by the Abbe R<e-hon, 
Mem! er of the Academies of Sci- 
encesof Paris and Peterſburgh, &c.“ 
which we recommended as a valuable 
and intereſting performance, We 
have now before us an Engliſh ver- 
fron of that work, which appears to 
be rendered with fidelity, and is 
illuſtrated by an accurate map of 
the iſland of Madagaſcar. To the 
verſion the tranſlator has added a 
mort memoir on the Chineſe trade, 
written by M Brunel, and now 
tranſlated for the firſt time into 
Engliſh, which may be uſeful to 
gentlemen who go to that country, 
In the fame department of our 
work, for the ſame year, we en- 
tered into as large a view as our 
Hmits would permit us, of the na- 
tureand merits of © Travelsthrough 
the United States of America, in 
the Year 1788, by A. P. Briſſot, Ci- 
tizen of France.” This work has 
likewiſe been tranſlated into Eng- 


liſh, by a perſon who ſeems to have 


caught much of the ſpirit of the 
author, and to have done juſtice to 
his moſt pointed and animated paſ- 


. | 

The. Voyage from Calcutta to 
the Mergui Archipelago, &c. by 
Thomas Forreſt, Eſq. ſenior Cap- 
tain of the Company's Marine at 
Fort Marlborough in 15770,” is a 


work which contains much im- 


portant information for geographers 


gnd navigators, and ſome curious and 
novel matter, that will intereſt the 
general reader. The Mergui Ar- 
chipelago is a long chain of iſlands, 
extending along the eaſtern coaſt of 
the Bay of Bengal, which have hi- 
therto been carefully avoided by 
ſeamen, from an ignorance of the 
ſhores in their vicinity, and the 
numerous advantages which the 

poſſeſs. Captain Forreſt fell in wit 

them undeſignedly, when ſent out 
to ſurvey the Andaman Iſlands, in 
the year 1783, and accurately traced 
the ſtrait between them and the 
main land, from the latitude of 
nine degrees, to eleven degrees and 
twenty minutes north. From his 
account it appears, that they afford 
a ſafe and deſirable paſſage to Eu- 
rope or China, for ſhips that may 
be caught in the Bay of Bengal by 
the ſouth weſt monſoon ; many ex- 
cellent harbours, wood, water, and 


great plenty of fiſh ; and many ar- 


ticles that are important in a com- 
mercial point of view. To this ac- 
count captain Forreſt has added de- 
ſcriptions of the iſland Jan Sylan, 
Pulo Pinang, or Prince of Wales's 
Iſland, the port of Queda, the pre- 
ſent ſtate een the iſland Ce. 
lebes, and the cuſtoms and manners 
of their reſpective inhabitants, 
which will gratify the curioſity of 


his readers. The ceconomical plans, 


likewiſe, which he offers, deſerve 
the attention of navigators. This 
work is accompanied by valuable 
charts, and neatly executed engrav- 


ings. 

Abe Voyage to the South Seas, 
undertaken by Command of his Ma- 
jeſty, for the Purpeſe of conveying 
the Bread Fruit Tree to the Weſt In- 
dies, in his Majeſty's Ship the Boun 
ty, commanded by Lieut. William 
Bligh, &c.“ conſiſts, partly, of a re- 
publigation of the account of the 
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mutiny an board the Bounty, and 


the ſubſequent voyage of part of 
the crew, in the 
Dutch ſettlement of Timor, which 
was noticed by us in our Regiſter 
for the year 1790; and partly, of a 
detail of the occurrences previous 
to that diſaſtrous event, and a ful- 
ler account of the paſſage from Ti- 
} This connected 
hiſtory of that whole extraordinary 
voyage contains many intereſtin 
particulars, which add to our ſtoc 
of nautical knowledge, and to our 
information reſpecting the inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea iſlands. 

The “Journal of a Journey from 
the Cape of Good Hope, under- 
taken in 1792 by —_ Van Ree» 
nen and others of his countrymen, 
in ſearch of the wreck of the hon. 
the Eaſt India Company's ſhip the 
Groſvenor, &c. with Notes, and a 
map, by Capt. Edward Riou, re- 
cies the detail of meaſures which 
were adopted, with the approbation 
ofthe governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the benevolent purpoſe 
of diſcovering if there remained 
alive any of the unfortunate ſuffer- 
ers, whoſe melancholy ſtory is well 
known to our readers. Captain 
Riou has been induced to publiſh 
this Journal, with the view of con- 
foling the friends of thoſe unfortu- 


nate people, „by informing them 


in a direct manner, that they are 
no longer exiſting in a ſtate of mi- 
ſery, but that a gracious end has re- 
lieved them from their ſufferings.” 
The plan and the execution of this 
difficult and dangerous journey, re- 
flect great honour on the humanity 
of thoſe worthy ons who en- 
in it; and the narrative of it, 
though ſimple, is no devoid of in- 
tereſting circum Captain 
Riou's map of the eaſtern part of 
the ſouthern extremity of Africa, 


fhip's boat, to the 
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was compiled by him from authen- 
tic materials, and will be uſeful to 
navigators. | 

The “ Voyage to the Madeiras, 
and Leeward Caribbee Iſlands, with 
Sketches of the Natural Hiſtory of 
thoſe Iſlands, by Maria R——,” 
afford a pleaſing evidence of the 
uſeful manner in which a lady of 
cultivated talents employ ber 
time for her own improvement, 
andthe entertainment of her friends. 
The remarks which occur in them 
ſhew, that ſhe is a ſcientific, as well 
as curious obſerver, and that ſhe 
poſſeſſes no mean abilities for pic- 
tureſque deſcription. ; 

The Remarks made in a Tour 
from London to the Lakes of Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, in the 
Summer of 1791, &c. to which is 
annexed, a Sketch of the Police, Re- 
ligion, Arts, and Agriculture of 
France, made in an Excurſion to 
France in 1783, by A. Walker, Lec- 
turer in experimental Philoſophy, 
&c.“ we have read with much plea- 
ſure; as they came warm from 
the heart” of an intelligent and li- 
beral-minded traveller, and abound - 
in juſt and ſenſible remarks, curi- 
ous obſervations, and lively deſcrip- 
tions. The ſtyle in which they are 
written is familiar and ſprightly, 


and diverſified according to the cir-. 


cumſtances in which the author was 
placed, or the nature of the objects 
which induced him to take up his 
n. Theſe remarks were origi- 
nally publiſhed in the Whitehall 
Evening Poſt, and, are now re- 
printed with alterations and cors 
rections. . 
The Fortnight's Ramble to the 
Lakes in Weſtmoreland, Lanca- 
ſhire, and Cumberland, by-a Ram- 
bler,” contains minutes of a plea- 
ſant tour to the ſcenes mentioned 
in the title page, written with gaie- 
ty, 


% 
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ty and good humour, and not deſ- 
titute of amuſement for the hour of 
relaxation. The ſtyle and language, 
however, cannot be recommended 
as models for the imitation of future 
touriſts, as they are frequently af- 
feed, careleſs, and incorrect. 

The “ travelling Memorandums, 
made in a Tour upon the Continent 
of Europe, intheYears 1796, 7, and 
8, by the Hon. Lord Gardenſtone, 
in 2 Vols.“ are written in an agree- 
able, though deſultory manner ; 
and contain a number of miſcella- 
neous obſervations on men and 
manners, government and political 
ceconomy, Shakſpeare, and the 
French tragedians, natural hiſtory, 
painting, and agriculture ; which 
are the effuſions of a well-informed, 
liberal, and benevolent mind, and 
may be read with pleaſure and im- 
provement, His account of the 
ordinary incidents attending his 
travelling, and the means uſed b 
him for the preſervation of his 
health, are chiefly calculated for the 
benefit of thoſe invalids, whom the 
cold winter of our northern regions 
may oblige to reſort to the mild 
climates of Nice, and the ſouth of 
France. | , 

The“ Travels through the Rhæ- 
tian Alps, in the Year 1786, from 
Italy to Germany through Tyrol, 
by Albanis Beaumont, in the Ser- 
vice of his Sardinian Majeſty,” con- 
tain a pleaſing deſcription of the 
wild and unfrequented countr 
through which the author paſſed, 
and of the manners of the inha- 
bitants ; intermixed with geologi- 
cal and philoſophical obſervations, 
which the profeſſed naturaliſt will 
not deem very profound or inte- 
reſting. The principal recommen- 
dations of this work conſiſt in its 
typography, which is beautiful, and 
in “ten large aqua-tinta engravings, 
from original deſigns by the author, 
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relative to the pictureſque beauties 
of the moſt intereſting views,” which 
are truly ſplendid. 


The views taken on or near theri- ' 


ver Rhine, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
on the river Maeſe, by the rev. J. 
Gardnor; engraved in aqua-tinta by 
the rev. J. 5 and Richard 
Gardnor, junior,“ are accompanied 
with „ hints of occurrences in the 
tour,” which entitle them to notice 
in the hiſtory of the literature of the 
year. Theſe hints are drawn up in a 
1 and lively manner, and 
preſent us with numerous enter- 
taining incidents, as well as ani- 
mated pleaſing deſcriptions. The 
views, which are thirty-two in 
number, are elegant and beautiful, 
and repreſent pictureſque caſtles, 
abbeys, ruins, and other ſtriking 
objects of nature and of art. 

In politics, the queſtions which 


have been agitated during the pre- 


ſent year have been ſo various, and 
the treatiſes to which they have 
given riſe ſo 3 numerous, 
that to attempt a regular claſſifica- 
tion of them, would be a taſk nei- 
ther conſiſtent with our duty, nor 
inclination; and to inſert even a 
catalogue of their titles, would 
{well our work beyond all reaſon- 
able bounds. We ſhall therefore 
do little more, than point out the 
topics to which the principal of 
them are to be referred ; and pro- 
ceed to the notice of ſuch publica- 
tions as are of a leſs temporary na- 
ture, and have a more proper claim 
to attention in a literary hiſtory. 
he French Revolution ſtill re- 
mains, as it will long remain, one 
of the moſt ſtriking objects that 
cen employ the thoughts of political 
writers. ' During the preſent year 
the defenders of that event have met 
with an able auxiliary in Mr. Ben- 
jamin Flower, whole. treatiſe, en- 


titled The French Revolution, 
with 
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with Remarks on its principal Ar- 
ticles, &c.“ is a calm, argumenta- 
tive, and maſterly performance, 
written in a clear and manly ſtyle, 
and deſerving of being ranked a- 
mong the beſt productions to which 
Mr. Burke's intemperate attack 
gave riſe, It contains alſo ſome 
very important remarks and rea- 
ſonings on the ſubject of toleration, 


and the neceſſity of a reformation 


in church and ſtate in Great Bri- 
tain, + Thoſe indiv duals, likewiſe, 
in England, who with a generous 
ardour rejoiced at the emancipa- 
tion of the French from the tyranny 
of their old government, have had 
the juſtice and policy of their con- 
duct ably vindicated, by the rev. 
Chriſtopher Wyvill, in his tem- 

ate and ſatisfactory . Defence of 
Dr. Price, and the Reformers of 
England;“ and by Thomas — 2% 
Eſq. in his“ Reply to Mr. Burke's 
Invective againſt Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Watt, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, April zoth, 1792.” 

The — event has employed 
the pens of F. Stone, A. M. who 
— « an Examination of Mr. 

urke's Refleftions;” of F. Hill, 
Efq. in his « Obſerv..tions on the 
Politics of France ;** of Count Ze- 
nobio, in his Treatiſe entitled The 
French Conſtitution impartially 
conſidered ;'* of J. Barlow, eſq. in 
A Letter to the National Con- 
vention of France, on the Defects 
of their Conſtitution ;** of the rev. 
D. Williamſon, in his Lectures 
on civil and religious Liberty, com- 
bined with Reflections on the Con- 
ſtitutions of France and England, 
and on Burke and Paine; of the 
anonymous author of a compara- 
live Diſplay of Opinions on the 
French Revolution, in 2 Vols;” 
and of various other anonymous 
authors, ſome ſerious, and ſome ſa- 
tirical, 
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On the ſubject of government, 
likewiſe, and a reform in the 
repreſentation of the people, an 


abundant harveſt .of publications - 


was produced. Among others ap- 
peared, © Rights of Man, combin- 
ing Principle with Practice, Part IL 
by Thomas Paine ;”* a work which 
h:s been criticiſed in our cr minal 
courts, and pronounced to be a 
wicked and ſeditious libel ; “Ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Burke's Appeal, 
and Paine's Rights of Man, by fir 
Brook Boothby, Bart ;” „Advice 


to the privileged Orders of Europe, 


on the Neceſſity of a general Kevo- 
lut on in the Principle of Govern- 
ment, by J. Barlow, Eſq.” „a Diſ- 
ſertation on Governments, and Par- 
liamentary Reform, by W. White, 
Eſq.” 4+ Obſervations on the Con- 
duct of our political and religious 
Reformers, by Percival Stockdale ;* 
„Rational Freedom, in Oppoſition 
to Paine, by P. White, Eſq;" 
„ Differtations upon ſeveral Sub- 
jects relative to the Rights of Man, 
and his Happineſs, by R. Hey, Eiq;” 
« the inevitable Conſequence of a 


Reform in Parliament, by W. Play- 


fair ;” © the propoſed Reform of 
the Repreſentation in Scotland con- 
ſidered, by R. Ferguſon;“ „ deſul- 
tory Obſervations on the Situation, 
Government, &c. of Great Britain, 
by A. Stokes, Eſq.” and numerous 
anonymous treatiſes on the neceſ- 
ſity of a parliamentary retorm, an- 
{wers to Paine, addrefies, hints and 
advices to the people of England, 
and defences of the Britiſh conſti- 


tution. 


On the ſubjects of toleration, the 
teſt laws, and the Birmingham riots, 
the moſt important treatiſæ which 
appeared was entitled “ High 


Church Politics, as exemplified in 


the late Oppoſition to the Kepeal 
of the Tet L ws, and in the Kiotg 
at Birmingham ;”—to which we 

have 
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have to add, . eaſons for petition- 
ing Parliament for the Repeal of the 
Statutes againſt Unitarian Chrif- 
tians; * a Dialo:ue occaſioned by 
the Application for the Repeal of 
the Stat tes againſt Unitarians 
& an A. dreſs on the Right of Diſ- 
ſenters to a complete Toleration ;” 
« a keply to Dr. Prieſtiey's Appeal 
to the Public on the Riots at Bir- 
mingham, by E. Burn, A. M.“ 
« Letters on the Birmingham Riots, 
, vccafioned by Mr. Burn's Reply to 
Dr. Prieſtley's Appeal, by J. Ed- 
wards ;” and „ a Letter from Ire- 
nopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleu- 
theropolis; or a ſeriqus Addreſs to 
the Diſſenters of Birmingham, 4 a 


Member of the eſtabliſned Church.“ 


The. queſtion of the flave trade, 
and the neccfity of itsabolition, was 
diſcuſſed in a variety of pamphlets 
during the year 1792. On the popu- 
lar and humane fide appeared the 
following: © an hiſtorical Sketch 
of the Slave Trade, and of its Ef. 
fects in Africa, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Muncaſter ;” „ Thoughts in 
favour of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and the Emancipation of 
the Negroes, by Francis Stone, A. 
M;” «the African Slave Trade, or 
a ſhort View of the Evidence rela- 
tive to that Subject, &c. all meant 
to evince the ſound Policy and Mo- 
ral Obligation of its immediate and 
entire Abolition ;” „an Addreſs 
to the Right Rev. Prelates of Eng- 
land and Wales, on the Subject of 
the Slave Trade; „an Addreſs to 
her Royal Highneſs the Ducheſs of 
York, againſt the Uſe of Sugar;“ 
gan Addreſs to the People of Eng- 
land, againſt the Uſe of Weſt India 
Produce; and“ Old Truths, in An- 
ſwer to a Very New Pamphlet in- 

* 


In defence cf the Weſt India 
Planters, and againſt the abolition 
of Lavery, and the flave trade, were 
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publiſhed “ the Caſe of the Sugat 
Colonies;” „a Letter to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament who have pre- 
ſented Petitions to the Houſe of 
Commons, for the Abolition, by a 
Weſt India Merchant?“ „a De- 
fence of the Planters in the Weſt. 
Indies, by Jeſſe Foot, Surgeon ;" 
an Apology for Slavery, or fix co- 
gent Arguments a ainſt the imme. 

iate Abolition of the Slave Trade ;* 
the Subſtance of a Speech intend. 
ed to have been made on Mr, Wil. 
derforce's Motion, for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, April 3d 1792; “ 
« A Letter to Bache Heathcote, 
Efq. on the fatal Conſequences of 
aboliſhing the Slave Trade, both 
to England and her American Co- 
lonies, by Henry Redhead, Eſq;“ 
« Reaſons for not ſigning the Pe- 
titton, or the Abolition Scheme 
taken into cool and candid Conſi- 
deration;” „ an Appeal t) the 
Candour and Juſtice of the People 
of England, in behalf of the Weſt 
India Merchants and Planters, 
founded on plain Facts, and incon- 
trovertible Arguments; An 
Anſwer t the Addreſs to the Pe ple 
of England, againſt the Uſe of 
Weſt India Produce; the true 
State of the Queſtion, addreſſed to 
the Petitioners ;** and a treatiſe en- 
titled © a Very New Pamphlet in- 
deed,” intended for general diidri- 
bution. 

The following publications are 
on the ſubje& of Indian politics : 
* a general View of the Variations 
which have been made in the Af- 
fairs of the Eaſt India ＋ 4 
ſince the Concluſion of the War in 
India, in 1784 by George Ander- 
fon, A. M. Accountant to the Com- 
miſſioners for the Affairs ef India" 


«a Supplement” to that work; 2 


Letter to the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, Preſident of the Board of 


Controul, on the Statement of the 
1 Affairs 
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Afﬀairs of the Eaſt India Company, 
&c: by George Tierney, Eſq.“ a 
Sketch of the Arrangements and 
and rifing Reſources of Bengal, by 
Thomas Law, REI.“  Obferva- 
lions on a Letter of Earl Corn- 
wallis to the Court of Directors;“ 
« a Letter to the Right Hon, Henry 
Dundas, on his Inconfiſtency as 
the Minifter of India; “ Strictures 
and Obſervations on the ' Britiſh 
Commerce with the Eaſt Indies ;” 
„Rights of Man invaded, an Ex- 
poſition of the Tyranny of our In- 
dia Governors, by W. H. Fauk- 
nor;” and 4 a Second Addreſs to 
the Proprietors of Eaſt India Stock, 
on their ſhipping Concerns, by 
Mr. John Fiott, of London, Mer. 
chant.” 8 E 
To the articles already enume. 
nated we ſhall only add the titles 
of the following: the Patriot, or 
political, moral, and philoſophical 
Repoſitory, "conſiſting of original 
pieces and Selections from Writers 
of Merit, a Work calculated to dif. 
ſeminate theſe Branches of Know- 
edge among all Ranks of People, ata 
mall Expence,” publiſhed in num- 
ders; « Civic Sermons to the Peo- 
ple,” publiſhed in numbers; © a Let- 
ter to the Duke of Newcaſtle, Lord 
Lieut, of the County of Nottingham, 
vc. &c. reſpecting his Grace's Con- 
wet in the ifpolal of Commiſſions 
n the Militia, &c. by Major Cart- 
wright 3” . „The Confederacy of 
Kings againſt the Freedom of the 
World:“ « political Dialogues up- 
dn the Subject of Equality; Re- 
ew of Dr. Price's WritingVon the 
finances, with three Plans com- 
nunicated by him to Mr. Pitt, in 
786, for redeeming the national 
bebt, by William Morgan ;” 4 
Review of the Principles of modern 
Whigs, in a Letter to Lord Shef- 
eld, by J. Alley; “ © a Diſſertation 
Mn the Querulouſneſs of Stateſ- 
den;“ «the Queſtion confidered— 


1792. Z 


How far the proſperous State of the 
Nation is to be aſcribed to the Mi- 
niſter;” „ Letter to the Society 
united Iriſhmen of Belfaſt, by 
Todd Jones;” „Addreſs from 
the Committee of Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to the Public; „Letter 
from the Right Hon. E. Burke, to 
Sir H. Langriſhe, on the Propriety 
of admitting the Catholics of Ire- 
land to vote in Parliament; “ « The; 
Report of the Committee of Dublin, 
on the Popery Laws in Ireland; 
« five Minutes Advice upon the 
Profpe&t of War;” and Is all 
that we want worth a civil War?“ 


The firſt publication which calls 
for our notice under our next head, 
of critical, claſſical, and polite lite- 


rature, is the Hiſtory of Herodo- * 


fus, tranſlated from the Greek, with. 
Notes ſubjoined, by J. Lempriere, 
A. B. Vol. I.“ This tranſlation is 
deſigned to be completed in 2 vols. 
to which are to be added, two or 
three more volumes, including 
notes, diſſertations, &c. The pro- 
ſecution of this deſign, however, 
depends upon the encouragement 
which the author ſhall receive from 
the ſucceſs of the volume before us. 
As far as this ſpecimen will enable 
us to judge, we can venture to pro- 
nounce, that Mr. Lempriere's tran- 
flation promiſes to be a work of 
conſiderable merit. From his Life of 
Herodotus, prefixed to this volume, 
he appears to poſſeſs learning and 
diligence ſufficient to enable him 
fucceſsfully to illuſtrate his original; 
and his verfion is to be commended 
for fidelity, ſimplicity, and elegance. 
The next publication which we 
have to announce is, “the Medi. 
tations of the Emperor Marcus Au- 
reſius Antoninus, a new Tranſla- 
tion, from the original Greek, by 
R. Graves, A. M.“ Theſe cele- 


brated Meditations, which reflect 


the higheſt konour on the imperial 
s au- 
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author, and on the Stoic ſchool of 
which he wes a diſciple, have been 
laid before the Engliſh reader by 
variety of tranſlators, Not. ot of 
them, however, wears a madery 
Engliſh dreſs; and thoſe which, 
have the greateſt pretenſions to, 
" fefiity, qunpot be commended ton 
the purity of their lle, and the 


elegance of their language, In 
dels bedpecde | Tk tranſ- 
lation poſſeſſes, very, ſuperior,merits 
and at the ſame time repreſents the, 


is accompanied e nei en 
0 


rehus, and an account of the Stoic 

hiloſophy,, which are drawn up 

rom good authorities, with con- 

Glo and perſpicutty. 

During the preſent year Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield has publiſhed a 
IId, volume of his “ Silva Criti- 
ca;” in which his ingenuity a 
Erudition are employed in illuſtrat- 
ing. paſſages in the epiſtles, by. nu- 

merous quotations from thoſe ſtores 
of claſſic literature, to the accumu- 
lation of which he has devoted a 
conſiderable part of a very ſtudjous 
and inquiſitive life, Fer an account 
of the general character of this 
work, we refer our readers to what 
was ſaid by us of the former vo- 
lumes, in our Regiſters for the 
years 1789, and 1790. | 

During the preſent year likewiſe, 
Lond Monboddo has publiſhed the 
xth volume Of the Origin and 
Progreſs of Language.” In, this 
volume, the author treats of the 
Thetorica! ſtyle; nat by attempting 
to write a formal treatiſe apon rheto- 
ric, but to give the philoſophical 
po upon u nit is founded. 
is plan is divide ito five books. 

The firſt book treats of the matter, 

and ſubject of rhetoric ; the ſe- 


nd have ſaid in. general of thoſe vo- 


cond, of the ſtyle: of -rhetoric 
the. third, of alen or LA aj, 
tion; the fourth, of thoſe who have 
excelled in the rhetorical art; and 
the fifth, af the oratory of Demoſ- 
thenes, containing obſervations on 
his matter and ſtyle. Lo, charac. 
teriſe the productions of our very 
learned, and very fingular author, 
hes: the repeated - ppportunitiey 
which we have had, of introducing 
him to the acquaintance of our rea- 
ders, during the progreis of the work 
fore us, would be to encumber our 


pages with needleſs and improper Wi fol 
repetitions. by our Regiſters for the Wi fol! 
year 1799, and ſevexal oß the preced. Wl is 


ing years, We have endeavoured to 
give a compreſſed view of the ob- 
ject and contents of lord Monbod- 


do's former volumes, of the general 
merits of his work, 3s a literary pro- 
duction, and of. the jarities by 


which it is diſtinguiſhed. What we 


lumes, is applicable totbat before us, Wi ld 
wr. he + Juvenile, Excurſions in ¶ be 
Ltenypre and Criticiſm, by Wil- se. 
han. 0h A. M.“ conſiſt of 2 ¶ de 
number of unconnected pieces, nt. 
the detached materials of a project- Mu 
ed, work of a much more elaborate WI vhic 
texture, Which the duties of the Wi a 
clerical profeſſion in which he has e | 
engaged, have rendered” bim inca; e 
pable of completing. They con- oſt 
tain obſervations on men, manners, ile 
opinions, and books, with anec-ihec 
dotes and extracts; critical remerke{W urn 
on poetry, ancient and modern ome 
aud thort deſcriptions of ſome pic; utho 
ture ſque ſcenes, on the northern {item 
lakes. It is in the, character of A 0 
olite ſcholar, and. critic, that Mr, fe. 
cal appears to the greateſt ad Th 
vantage; and that; his little wors ys, 
will afford amuſement to thoſef ab a 
whoſe reading, or ſcope of refiec " | 
F 


tion, has not been very much cr 


Cum- 


theſe pieces are written, is correct 
ind elegant. 

« The Barriſter, or Strictures on 
the Education proper for the Bar, 
in 2 Vols.” is the production of a 
liberal, ſenſible, and judicious au- 
thor, which contains much excel- 
lent advice. for: thoſe intended for 
the profeſſion of the law: advice 
parently dictated by long expe- 
nence, an intimate acquaintance 
vith the practice of the bar, and 
the mode of education generally 
followed' in our inns of court. Fo 


tis plan, which: neceſſarily includes 
much miſcellaneous matter, would 
be inconſiſtent. with the nature of 
dur work. His didactic obſerva- 


deen offered by other writers on 
bgic and thetoric; but happily ap- 
propriatesl- to the line of ſtudy, 
vhich it is his peculiar object to 
fiſt. His monitory advice, againſt 
the evils to which the law ſtudent 
b expoſed by his ſituation in the 
metropolis, is friendly and excel- 
ent. And his hiſtory of the inns 
of court, and the compariſon 
vhich he draws; between the ſtate 
i ancient and modern diſcipline, 
re intereſting and important. From 
the Introduction it appears, that 
noſt of the papers which compoſe 
liefe volumes, were originally pub- 
iſhed, at intervals, in one of our 
durnal prints. As they attracted 
ſame attention and applauſe, the 
uthor was encouraged to publiſh 
them in this collected form; and to 
dd others, to render his work more 


perfect and uſe ful. 
The . F containing Eſ- 
ys, moral, philoſophical, politi- 


a, and hiſtorical, in 2 Volumes,“ 
va pleaſing and entertaining work, 
conſiſting, partly of original pieces, 


ud partly of extracts aud ſelec- 


follow the author in the outlines of 


tons are ſimilar with what have 
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cumſcribed. The lan guage in which 


tions from writers of acknowledged 


merit, and on various ſubjects. In 


the firſt volume we meet with a 
variety of original, pieces, 01 miſ- 
cellaneous topics, which ſhew the 
author to be poſſeſſed of an inform- 


ed and reflecting mind, of a capa- 
city to arrange his ideas with per- 
ſpicuity, and to cloath them in cor- 
tect and elegant language. To 


theſe the author has added, a ſuc- 


cinct . chronological Hiſtory of 


France, abridged from M. Henault; 
an Abſtract of the firſt volume of 
Blackſtone's Commentary on the 
Laws of England; and a View of 


of the Viciſlitudes of this Globe, 
tranſlated from the French of M. 


de Pauw. The ſecond volume 


contains an Abſtract of Gibbon's 


Hiſtory of the Goths and Vandals, 


and other barbarous nations; and 


tranſlations from ſelect paſſages of 
M. de Pauw's Recherches Philoſo- 
phiques ſur les Americains, ſur les 
Egyptiens, et ſur les Grecs, which 
abound in curious and intereſtin 

facts. The editor is entitled to 
much praiſe, for the judgment and 


taſte which he has diſplayed in his 


abridgments and ſelections; and 
for the charitable application which 
he has made of the profits of his 
work. It is publiſhed for the be- 
nefit of the ſociety for the diſcharge 
and relief of. perſons impriſoned 
for ſmall debts. 


« The Literary Muſeum, or an- 


cient and modern Repoſitory, com- 
priſing ſcarce and curious Tracts, 
Poetry, Biography, and Criticiſm,” 
was originally publiſbed in num- 
bers, and is now collected into one 
volume, by Mr. Waldron, the Edi- 
tor.. Some of theſe pieces are cu- 
rious, thongh not yay important; 
and may afford amuſement, while 
they do not add much to our ſtock 
of information. From an extract 
which we have given, under the 

2 head 
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head of antiquities, our readers will 
perceive, that among other tracts 
which are obſolete, or forgotten, 
it is intended to preſerve a friking 
monument of the ſuperſtition of 
our forefathers. 

« The Grumbler, by the late 
F. Groſe, Eſq.“ confiſts of a num- 
ber of detached Eſſays, which were 
addrefſed by the author to the edi- 
tor of a periodical paper, his inti- 
mate friend, They are irregular 
and unfiniſhed ſketches; and are 
intended to deſcribe uncommon 
characters, and to point out pre- 
vailing abſurdities, which ſtruck 
the author, in his acquamtance 


with different ranks of men, and 


in the peculiar purſuits to which he 
devoted himſelf. With their hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs we have 
been entertained in our lounging 
moments. 

The volume of Select Orations, 
&c.- relative to the Swediſh Aca- 
demy, & c. tranſlated by N. G. 
Agander,” contains a number of 
pleaſing compoſitions, which will 
be acceptable to the lovers of polite 
literature. They confiſt of an in- 
troductory oration, delivered by 
the late king, at the opening of the 
Swediſh academy, inſtituted for the 
purpoſe of improving the Swediſh 
language, and encouraging the pro- 
ductions of genius and- taſte; and 
0. inaugural diſcouries, delivered 
by different members at their intro- 
duction into the academy. A ſpe2 
cimen of the moſt valuable piece, 
entitled, Obſervations on Taſte and 
polite Literature, by M. de Roſen- 
ſtein, our readers will find amon 
our ſelections under the head o 
Claſhcal and Polite Criticiſm. 

The Three Eſſays on pic- 
tureſque Beauty, on pictureſque 
Travel, on ſketching» Landſcape, 
by William Gilpin, M. A.” may 
de conhdered® as containing the 
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elements of the remarks and ob- 
ſervations made by the ingenious 
author, in his different pictureſque 
tours, which have obtained him ſo 
much celebrity among connoiſſeurs 
and men of taſte; and will there- 


fore be received by them with plea. 


ſure and gratitude. - In the firſt 
Eſſay, the diſtinguiſhing character- 


iſtic is marked, of ſuch beautiful 


objects, as are ſuited to the pencil; 
in the ſecond, the mode of amuſe- 
ment is pointed out, that may ariſe 
from viewing the ſcenes of nature 


in a pictureſque light; and in the 


third, a few rules are given for 
ſketching landſcape after nature.“ 
To theſe Eſſays are added a poem, 
on Landfcape-painting, which de- 
ſerves the attention of young artiſts, 


on account of the rules and direc- 


tions it contains, whatever be the 
merit of the verſes in which they 
are conveyed. This work is orna- 


mented with aqua-tinta prints, in- 


tended to illuſtrate the obſervations 
and rules of the author. 
The deſign of the work entitled, 


* Hogarth illuſtrated, by John Ire. 


land, in 2 Vols. with g2 Plates,” 
is to give a moral and analytical 
deſcription of the prints of that 
famous painter of Nature, with 
ſuch anecdotes relative to the work, 
as the editor was able to collect. 
„Where,“ ſays he, * the artiſt has 
been made a victim to poetical or 
political prejudice, without mean- 
ing to be his panegyriſt, I have en- 
deavoured to reſcue his meme ry 
from unmerited obloquy. Where 
his works have been miſconceived, 
or miſrepreſented, I have attempted 
the true reading. In my Eflay at 
an illuſtration of the prints, with 2 
deſcription of what I conceive the 
comic and moral tendency of each, 
there is the beſt information I could 
procure, concerning the relative 
circumſtances, occaſionally inter- 

: ſperſed 


dotati. 
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ſherſed with ſuch defultory conver- 
ation, as occurred in turning over 
2 volume of his prints, Though 
theſe notes may not always have a 
relation to the engraving, I hope 
that they will ſeldom be found 
wholly unconnected with the fub- 
jet.” What Mr. Ireland propoſed 
to himſelf, we conceive he has 
executed with conſiderable ability. 
The obſervations, and refleftions 
which he offers, are intereſting and 
important ; and the anecdotes with 
which they are intermixed, are 
lively and entertaining. We think, 
notwithſtanding, that his work 
might have been advantageouſly 
compreſſed into a ſmaller compaſs, 
by the omiſſion of trifling and un- 
important matter, The greater 
part of the plates accompanying 
theſe volumes, have already ap- 
peared, in a Treatiſe, entitled 
* Hogarth moralized ;” a very in- 
ferior production. The new ones 
which Mr. Ireland has added, are 
reatly and elegantly engraved. 

In er tranſlation, from 
Creek and Roman authors, we do 
dot recollect the appearance of an 
vork, during the 33 year, if 
ve except the publications of two 
ufferent authors, which are profeſ- 
edly offered as ſpecimens of their 
bilities for giving new Engliſh 
ferfions of Homer, and, an at- 
tempt to cloath, in a poetical Eng- 
ih dreſs, the metres of Boethius. 
The firſt of theſe, by an anony- 
nous author, is entitled, (the Firſt 
book of the Iliad of Homer, ver- 
wy rendered into Engliſh Verſe; 
ing a Specimen of a new Tranſ- 
don of that Poet, with critical An- 
ations.” This work is evidently 
ended to ridicule literal tranſlati- 


ns in general, and particularly ' 


t. Cowper's tranſlation of Homer, 
i which many of the poetical 
Auties of the original were con- 
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ſiderably injured, by his verſion's 
being rendered too cloſe and literal. 
In our author's verſion. which is 
ſtrictly verbal, not the leaſt trace 
of theſe beauties is to be found. 
The other publication, to which 
we adverted above, is entitled, 
„the Iliad of Homer, tranſlated 
into Engliſh, by the Rev. William 
Tremenheere, A. B. Book I.“ 
This tranſlation is in blank verſe, 
and was undertaken by Mr. Tre- 
menheere with the deſign of avoid- 
ing the extremes of ſome of the 
tranſlations of this admired bard, 
of being either too paraphraſtic, or 
too literal, „and to render his 
author with more Homeric ſpirit 
than the one, and with leſs prejudice 
to the original than the other.“ If 
the author is ſerious, we cannot 
compliment him on _—_— afford- 
ed his readers a pleaſing ſpecimen 
of his abilities, as a tranſlator of 
Homer. If, like the laſt mentioned 
writer he intends only to ridicule 
literal and blank verſe tranſlations, 
he has been completely ſucceſsful. 
« The Metres of Boethius, on 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy,” 
conſiſt of a tranſlation of that 
v riter's beautiful and plaintive 
poo effuſions, which occur in 
is Treatiſe, de Conſolatione Phi- 
loſophiæ, and of the long Preface 
of Peter Berty; with the original 
Latin printed on different pages, 
that the reader may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the fidelity of 
the preſent on Fu We cannot 
highly applaud the author for 
the execution of his work; or ſay 
that it will enable the Engliſh ſcho- 
lar to form a juſt idea of the ſpirit 
and beauty which diſtinguiſh the 


writings of our philoſophic poet. 


„% Rinaldo, a Poem, in twelve 
Books, tranſlated from the Italian 
of Torquato Taſſo, by John Hoole,” 
will afford much gratification to 

7 3 thoſe 
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thoſe, who delight to read the wild 
and faſcinating ſtorics of the old 
romance; or who with to view the 
dawu of that genius and ſpirit, 
which afterward appeared with 
ſuch charms in the Jeruſalem Deli- 
vered, Taſſo wrote the Rinaldo 
wile a ſtudent in the univerſity of 
adua, and publiſhed it in the 
eighteenth year of his age. The 
hero of the piece was one of the 
famous Paladins in the court of 
Charlemagne; whoſe exploits, a- 
chieved by him for the love of fair 
Clarice, a princeſs of that court, 
whom in the end he marries, are 
detailed in the poem. The cir- 
cumſtances in this poem are often 
highly intereſting, the deſcriptions 
etical, and the epiſodes trul 
e The claſſical reader will 
ealily trace in this work of Taſſo, 
any imitations of the Greek and 
2 oets, particularly of Vir - 
gil and Ovid. lr. Hoole's merits, 
as a tranſlator of Italian poetry, are 
fo well known to the public, that 
it is unneceſſary for us to attempt 
to appreciate them. They appear 
as conſpicuous in Rinaldo, as in 
is former tranſlations of Taſſo's 
eruſalem, Metaſtaſio, and the Or- 
do Furioſo of Arioſto. Our 
general opinion of them, as diſ- 
played in the laſt mentioned work, 
we have given in this depart- 
ment of our Regiſter for the year 


1783. 

The volume of © Ancient Songs, 
from the Time of King Henry III. 
to the Revolution,” contains a 
number of curious and entertain- 
ing pieces of ancient popular po- 
etry, collected by a gentleman of 
eſtabliſhed taſte and reputation in 
this branch of literature, from au- 
thentic ſources; which may ſerve 
to illuſtrate the hiſtory, tie ſuper- 
ſition, the cuſtoms, and amuſe. 
ments of our ancsſtors. Some 


of them, however, are fo obſcene, 
that they ought not to have been 
preſerved in this, or in any other 
collection. To theſe Poems the 
editor has prefixed two Diflerta- 
tions. In the firſt he contends 
with great ingenuity and force of 
argument, in oppoſition to Dr. 
Percy, againſt the exiſtence of an- 
cient Engliſh minſtrels, that is, « of 
a body of our own countrymen, 
Who united the arts of poetry and 
muſic, and got their livelihood b 
ſinging reelle to the harp, of theit 
own compoling, in their native 
tongue,” But the ſtrictures which 
he paſſes on Dr. Percy, ate not very 
gentle, or liberal. The ſecond 

iſlertation is on the ſongs, muſic, 
vocal and inſtrumental perform. 
ances of the aricient Englith ; from 
which we have received inform- 
ation and amuſement, 

The three volumes of „ Scotiſh 
Poems, reprinted from ſcarce Edi. 
tions, collected by John Pinker- 
ton, F. 8. A. Perth, &c.“ will like. 
wiſe afford „ e - the 

hilologiſt and autiquary; eſpeci- 
ally touch as ate Le verſed in 
ancient Scotiſh literature. Theſe 
Poems are accompanied with illuſ- 
trations, by the editor, who is well 
known to poſſeſs that ſpecies of 
taſte and literature, which eminent- 
ly qualify him for engaging in 
ſuch undertakings, 

In our Annual Regiſter for the 
year 1789, we announced the pub- 
lication of « the Botanic Garden, 
Part II. containing the Loves of 
the Plants;” and explained to our 
readers the deſign of that * 
phic poem, the manner of its ex- 
ecution, and the juſt and high 
claims to poetic fame, which it fe- 
cured to the author. During the 
preſent year, the firſt part of that 
work has made its appearance, 
after being delayed for * 
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which the author affigns in a pre- 
d of 


* 


„ 


imagination, and ig! ay x pow- 
ers, by which he illuſtrates and 
embelliſhes, in the happieſt and moſt 
beautiful manner, the drieſt and 
moſt barren ſubjects. To this po- 
em, the author has added a  va- 
nety of illuſtrations, which ſhew 
him to be intimately acquainted 
with modern philoſophy, and which 
contain à number of obſervations, 
conjectures, and facts, that are in- 
tereſting and important. 

„ Calvary, or the Death of 
Chtiſt, a Poem, in Eight Books, 
by Richard Cumberland,“ is writ- 
ten in Miltonic blank verſe, and is 
intended to blend, what to the 
author appears to be ſcripture doc- 
trine, and ſcripture hiſtory, with 
thoſe embeliſhments of fable, and 
poetic machinery, which have a 
powerful effect in arreſting and 
entertaining the mind. The ſub- 
jects of the different books are; 
the aſſembling of the Devils, in 
which the Death of Chriſt is re- 
ſolved on; the laſt Supper; the 
Condemnation of Chriſt; the Cru- 
cifixion; the Deſcent into Hell; 
and the Reſurrection from the 
Dead. In this work the author 
diſcovers conſiderable powers of 
invention, and of language. His 
deſcriptions are frequently ſublime, 


his images ſtriking aud beautiful, 
and many of his reflections juſt and 
proper. We cannot ſay, how- 
ever, that as a whole we greatly 
admire this poem. The narrative 
part is too diffuſe, and defective in 


that ſimplicity: which is fo ſtrong 


a recommendation of the "evans 
gelical writers; the ſpeeches of the 
author's demons and angels, are 
too laboured and tedious to be 
intereſting; the characters do not 
appear to us to be ſufficiently no- 
= and diſcriminated z and the 
negligencies and inaccuracies which 
we have obſerved in it,” are 'very 
unworthy the rank which has been 
aſſigned to Mr. Cumberland, in the 
literary and poetical world, We 
apprehend that he might have cho- 
ſen many ſubjects more conge- 
nial to the courſe of ſtudies which 
he has ſucceſsfully followed, than 
that of the Poem before us; on 
which the greater variety of ideas 
which would have occurred, would 
have given more unexceptionable 
ſcope for the exerciſe of his inven- 
tive faculty, and the diſplay of thoſe 
poetical talents which £ 1s kngwn 
to poſſeſs, 

The volume of “Poems, by F. 
Sayers, M. D.“ conſiſts of the dra- 
matic ſketches of northern mytho- 
logy, noticed by us in our Regiſter 
for the vear 1790, which have been 
carefully reviſed and corrected; and 
ſome other poems, diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame energy, elegance, and claſ- 
ſical taſte. 

The two vols. of „ Poems, 
chiefly by Gentlemen of Devon 
ſhire. and Cornwall,” contain a 
great variety of pieces of different 
merits, under the titles of Lyric 
Pieces, Paſtoral Pieces, Heroic 
Pieces, Epiſtles, Addreſſes, Son- 
nets, Songs, and Epitaphs. Some 


of the poems, under the different 


heads which we have mentioned, 
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are entitled to a very high degree 
of applauſe, from the true ſpirit of 
EY Pony which they diſcover, their 

eauty of ſentiment, harmony of. 
verſiſication, and elegance of dic- 
tion. Others, as may be expected, 
poſſeſs little more than negative 
merit, The principal contribu- 
- tors of the moſt valuable pieces 
are, Mr. Hole, Dr. Downman, Mr. 
Polwhele, Mr, Warwick, Mr. Em- 
ett, Mr. J. Bampfylde, and Mr 
Drew. 


The “Poems by G. Dyer, B. A.“ 
were compoſed, as the auther in- 
forms us in his Preface, “as a re- 
laxation from ſeverer ſtudies; to 
raiſe his ſpirits when they have 
been low; to amuſe himſelf in 
illneſs; or to paſs away the lan- 
guor of ſleepleſs nights.“ And he 
modeſtly obſerves, „that as his 


addreſſes have of late years been 


made to the muſe, merely to ſuit 
his own convenience, and fome- 
times only when he could find plea- 
ſure in no other company, he can- 
not reaſonably complain if ſhe be 
not over liberal in her favours.” 
She has not, however, been unkind 
to our author. His poems are 
ſenſible, nervous, and ſpirited; and 
abound in liberal, manly, and ge- 
nerous ſentiments. His verſifica- 
tion ls, in general, harmonious and 

_ pleaſing, and his dition ſimple and 
chaſte, Though well acquainted 
with the beſt writers of antiquity, 
Mr. Dyer has very judicioully 
avoided the too common fault of 
modern poets, that of aiming at 
a ſtadied and ſervile Imitation of 
them. LIE 8 
« The Pleaſures of Memory, a 
Poem, in Two Parts, by the Au- 
thor of an Ode to Superſtition, with 
ſome other Poems,” is a produc- 
tion which exhibits the marks of 
genius, and a cultivated taſte, 
plealing imagery, beautiful and pa- 


*- 


thetic deſcription, delicacy of ſen- 
timent, and harmony of verſifica- 
tion, The firſt part of the Poem 
illuſtrates the power of memory, as 
called into action by the preſence 
of ſenſible objects; the ſecond part, 
as excited by an internal operation 
of the mind. A charming tale, il- 
luſtrating the influence of memory 
in ſolitude, ſickneſs, and ſorrow, 
our readers will find among our 
poetical ſeleftions. The author's 
Ode to Superſtition, was noticed 
by us in our Regiſter for the 
year 1786. 

« The Songs of the Aboriginal 
Bards of Britain, by George Rich- 
ards, A. M.“ will not diminiſh the 
fame, which the author acquired 
by bis prize poem, ſpoken in the 
theatre at Oxford, July 8, 1791, of 
which we gave an account in our 
laſt volume, It affords ample evi- 
dence of the author's diligence in 
making himſelf acquainted with the 
hiſtory, mythology, and cuſtoms of 
the ancient Britons; of a vigorous 
fancy, juſt poetic taſte, and a mind 
fraught with noble, and elevated 
ſentiments. The firſt piece in this 
collection is entitled the Battle, and 
confiſts of a number of ſongs, in 
which the Britiſh bardsanimatetheir 
countrymen to deeds of heroiſm. 
The ſecond poem is entitled the 
Captivity of Caractacus, and con- 
tains the conſolations of the bards 
fo that prince, when juſt embark- 

ng for Italy, drawn from the 
principles of their religion. 

' Mr. Jerningham's “ Abelard to 
Eloifa, a Poem,” is a work which, 
like the other productions of that 
author, poſſeſſes conſiderable merit. 
It will be read with particular plea- 
ſure by thoſe who are chiefly de- 
lighted with the effuſſions of the 
tender and plaintive muſe. 

Mrs. Robinſon's “ Monody to 
the Memory of Sir Joſhua Rey. 
: E 
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nolds,“ is elegant, harmonious, and 
pathetic; and offers deſerved in- 
cenſe at the tomb of our celebrated 
Britiſh artiſt. 

Peter Pindar's muſe has been un- 
uſually fl during the preſent 
year, Her productions are,“ More 
Money, or Odes of Inſtruction to 
Mr. Pitt;” „ Odes of Import- 
ance ;” „the Tears of Saint Mar- 


es to Lord Macartney and his 
hip;F“ „Odes to Kien Long, 
Emperor of China;” and “ the 
Louſiad, Canto IV.“ 

To the articles already enume- 
rated, we can only add the names 
of the following: the Adventures 
of Telemachus, in Blank Verſe, 
by the Rev. J. Youde, in 3 Vols;” 
Charlotte, or a Sequel to the 
Sorrows of Werter, and other 
Poems, by Mrs. Farrell;” “ Poetical 
Thoughts, and Views on the Banks 
of, the Wear, by Per. Stockdale ;” 
« the Compariſon, or England 
Greateſt and Happieſt, by Wil- 
lam Whitmore ;”” © Sedition, an 
Ode, by J. Delap, D, D;“ © Vir- 
ginius and Virginia, from the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, by Mrs. Gunning ;” 
„the Voyage of Life, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd ;” © Invitation, or Ur- 
banity, by the Author of Wenſ- 
leydale;“ “ Painting a Poem;“ 
„ Flagellation, or the Whigs, by 
J. Dryden, Jun.;“ „“ Bagſhot Bat- 
tle, a Burleſque;“ „ the Conſpi- 
racy of Kings, by J. Barlow, 
Eſq;” - „the Fate of Empire, by 
the Rev. J. Palmer;” „“ Eighty- 
nine fugitive Tables, in Verſe” 
„the Gibraltar Monkies, or the 
Rights of Man, a Fable;” “Re- 
form, a Farce, modernized from 
Ariſtophanes;“ „a Norfolk Tale, 
or Journey from London to Nor; 
wich;” „ Shrove Tueſday, a Rhap- 
ſody, by A. Paſquin ;” “ Caſino, a 
mock Heroic Poem” „Divine 


15 * „ a Pair of Lyric Epiſ- 
t 
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Poems and Eſſays, by Maria de 
Fleury ;”” a Collection of Poems, 
by a young Lady ;” and “ Poems 
by a Lady, reviſed by Mr. Cow- 
per,” ; n 


The Dramatic publications of the 
7 1792, were „ Zapphira, a 

ragedy ;” „Sir Thomas More, a 
Tragedy, by the Author of the 
Village Curate;” „ the Battle of 
Eddington, or Britiſn Liberty, a 
Tragedy; Columbus, an hiſto- 
rical Play, by T. Morton;” „ a 
Day in Turkey, or the Ruſſian 
Slaves, a Comedy, by Mrs. Cow- 
ley ;”” „ the Fugitive, a Comedy, 
by J. Richardſon, Eſq;” © the 
Road to Ruin, a Comedy, by 
Thomas Holcroft; „ Croſs Part- 
ners, a Comedy ;” Helvetic Li- 
berty, an Opera, by a Kentiſh 
Bowman;“ “ Juſt in Time, a Co- 
mic Opera, by T. Hurlſtone ;” 
«© the Priſoner, a muſical Ro- 
mance ;” „the Enchanted Wood ;” 
the Intrigues of the Morning, by 
Mrs. Parſons: + All in Good 
Humour, by C. Oulton;“ and 
« the Dreamer awake, or Pugiliſt 
matched, a Farce, by E. I. Eyre.” 


Among the few articles which we 
have reſerved for our Miſcellaneous 
liſt, we meet with © the Lounger's 
Common Place Book, or Alpha- 
betical Anecdotes ; being a biogra- 
hic, literary, political and ſatirical 
Vade Mecum, which he who runs 
— read,” This literary hodge- 
podge, among a variety of articles 
unworthy an editor of taſte and diſ- 
crimination, preſents us with a great 
number of anecdotes, remarks, and 
obſervations, relative to living cha- 
rafters, as well as defunct, from 
which we have received much en- 
tertainment. To “ an idle or for- 

getful man, who lolls his mornin 
on ſophas, in Hyde - Park, the coffee- 
0 houtle, 
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houſe, the fruit-ſhop, or St. James's 
ſtreet,” it wilt de particularly ac- 
ceptable. 8 
Remarks on the Syſtems of other 
Writers, &c. by Clara Reeve, 
contain à number of obſervations 
whieh well deſetve the attention of 
the public. Her remarks on the 
manner in weh the female part of 
| ſoviety are educated, and the plans 


which flie offers of a female com- 


munity, and a ſeminary of female 


education; Will ſapply thoſe who 
have tyrn&d their thoughts to that 


—— ſubject, with ſome uſeful 
and valuable hifts, | 
The Letter from Lady W-ll-ce 
to Captain abounds in much 
excellent maternal advice, on the 
ſubjects of religion, the government 
of the paſſions, true honour, moral 
rectitude, and manners, which is 


worthy of theſeribus notice of young 


men, and particularly of ſuth as are 
intended for a military life. This 
advice is enlivened with hiſtorical 
anecdotes, political diſquiſitions, 
and portraits of eminent, or con- 
ſpicuous characters. 


The “ Vindication of the Rights 


of Woman, with Strictures on po- 
Ittical and moral Subjects, by Mary 
Wollſtonecraft,“ is a treatiſe on 
female education; which, among 
ſome ſingularities and fanciful opi- 
nions, that we think objectiotiable, 
contains much judicious reaſoning, 
and important reflections, on the 
abſurdity. of the fyitems generally 
followed ; the degradation of the fe- 
male character to which they give 
riſe; the importance of a well cultt- 
vated underſtanding to the _ 
diſcharge of the perſonal duties; 
and on the improvements neceſſary 
to be introduced to render the fe- 
male character reſpectable and uſe- 


ful, as well as amiable and pleaſing. 


Theſe reaſonings and refleftions we 


Mays bf Education, with | 


warfnly recommend to our readers; 
aſſuring them, that they diſcover 
much energy and original ty of ſen. 
timent, and acuteneſs of obſervation, 
recommended by the graces of an 
animated, elegant, and flowin 
ſtyle. They may be peruſed wit 
advantage Dy he male Tex, as well 
as thoſe for whoſe uſe they are 
principally defigned, | 
„Marcus Flaminius, or a View 
of the military; political, and ſocial 
Life of the Romans, & c. by E. 
Cornelia Knight, in 2 Vols,” is a 
pleaſing mixture of hiltorical facts 
and information, with fictitious in- 
cidents, ſomething in the manner 
of the travels of the „ounger Ana- 
charſis into Greece; which dif- 
plays much ingemtiry. and fancy, 
nd nity be rea by ydung ſtudentz 
with pleafure and improvement. 
The natrative is ſuppoſed to be 
written in a ſeries of letters from a 
youtg patrician, who ſerved with 
Varus in his unfortunate expedi- 
tion into Germany, where he met 
with numerous adventures, before 
his retürn to Rome in the reign of 
Tiberius. Thoſe adventures, the 
era of his return, the changes 
which had taken place during 1 
abſence, the manners and the prin- 
cipal characters of the period, are 
the ſubjects which have employed 
miſs Knight's powers of imagination 
and Yeſcription. For her hiſtorical 
information ſhe has chiefly de- 
pended on the annals of Tacitus. 
The“ Inſtarices of the Mutabt: 
lity of Fortune, ſelected from an- 
cient and modern Hiſtory, and ar- 
ranged according to their chrono- 
logical Order, by A. Bicknell,” do 
not bring before the public any 


characters with which they were 
not previouſly acquainted, or throw 
any new light on the principal cir- 
eumſtances which diſtinguiſhed 


their lives. The author's remarks 
on 


dh, af „ AM. At. . — 8 — 
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on them, however, are of an in- 
ſtructive and moral tendency ; and 
as they are introduced in his fimple 
and pleaüng ſketches, are calculated 
to make good impreſſions on young 
minds. 5 

In our Regiſter for the year 1 799, 
we introduced to our readers à vo- 
lume of Letters written in France, 
&c. containing many Anecdotes 
telative to the French Revolution, 
by Helen Maria Williams.“ Dur- 
ing the preſent year, that elegant 
and lively writer has pabliſhed a 
ſecond volume, under the ſame 
title, containing new anerdotes re- 
ktive to the revolution, and the 

reſent ſtate of French manners. 

his volume we have read with the 
ſame pleaſure as the firſt ; and have 
been BEEP ſtruck with the pic- 
ture which it affords, of the won - 
derful changes already produced in 
the mode of thinking and behavi- 
dur, of the different claſſes of peo- 
ple in that country; and of the ad- 
Vantages which have arifen to the 
lower ranks, on being elevated 
from the moft humilating ſtate of 
raſſalage to that of freedom. The 
ſtories which ſhe has introduced, 
and the anecdotes which ſhe has re- 
lated, to illuſtrate the effects of this 
change, are highly intereſting and 
entertaining. 

The “ Eſſay on Archery, de- 
ſcribing the Practice of that Art, 
in all Ages and Nations, by Walter 
Michael Moſely, Eſq.” is a work 
that will afford pleaſure, not only 
to the lovers of what is now be- 
come, from a military exerciſe, a 
faſhionable diverſion, but to the 


hiſtorian, and the — The 


author has employed much elabo- 
rate reſearch in collecting his mate- 
rials, which are curious and inte- 
reſting. His incidental reflections 
are ingenious and amuſing; and 
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his arrangement, ſtyle, and lan- 
guage, perſpicuous, elegant, and 
clatical, This eſſay is Mluſtrated 
by ſome well-executed plates. 

The * Sequel to the printed Pa. 
per lately circulated in Warwick- 
ſhire, &&.“ by Dr. Parr, is partly 
of a "ſonal nature, containi 
animadvertions on the want of de- 
licaty and honour in the conduct 
of a Birmingham rector, relative 
to ſome papers of Dr. Prieſtley, 
which fell into his hands at the 
time of the riots in that place and 
neighbourkood and a vindication 
of himſelf againſt an attempt to fix 
« 4 deep ang deadly wound on his 
moral feelings.” Theſe animad- 
verſions are pointed and ſevert in 
the extreme, but fully juſtified 
the occafion Which called for them; 
and the Doctor's defence of his 
own character, is open, manly, 
and unanſwerable. The reſt of 
this Sequel is miſcellaneous, con, 
fiſting of obſervations on the com- 
motions in Warwickſhire, the cha- 
rafter of Dr. Prieſtiey, the neceſ- 
ſity of 3 our civil and 
eccleſiaſtical ſyſtems, toleration, the 
revolution of France, and the 
writers who have engaged in dif- 
cuſſing the merits of that event. On 
theſe topics Dr. Parr diſplays 
— powers and energy of 
mind, and a liberality and candour, 
which we cannot but highly com- 
mend, notwithitanding that we oc- 
caſionally differ in opinion from 
the learned author. The ſtyle of 
this work 1s bold, maſculine, and 
ſplendid ; and it is embelliſhed with 
a profuſion of quotations from La- 
tin and Greek authors. 

The pamphlet entitled “ Curtius 
reſcued from the Gulph, or the 
Retort courteous to the Rev. Dr. 
Parr, &c.” is intended to ridicule 
the Doctor, for the erudition diſ- 
played by him in the above- men- 

| tioned 
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treatiſe; and to convince him that 
he has not made a monopoly of 
wit and literature. But it does not 
overturn his ſtrong facts, or com- 
bat his maſterly reaſoning in de- 
fence of injured innocence, : juſt 
policy, and the irrefragable rights 


of mankind. 


Among the Novels which were 
publiſhed during the year 1792, 
either as original, or tranſlations 
from foreign languages, the follow- 
ing have been Robes of, as poſ- 
feſſing ſuperior merit in this ſtyle 
of writing: + Deſmond, in 3 Vols. 
by Charlotte Smith ;” “„ the Ro- 
mance of the Foreſt, in 3 Vols.” 
« Vancenza, or the Dangers of 
Credulity, in 2 Vols. by Mrs. Ro- 
binſon;” 4 Anecdotes of the Del- 
Þorough Family, in 5 Vols. by Mrs. 
Gunning ;” Anna St. Ives, in 
3 Vols. by Mr. Holcroft; “ Ara- 
bian Tales, tranflated from the 
French, in 4 Vols. by R. Heron ;” 
« Gonzalva of Cordova, or Gra- 
nada reconquered, an hiſtorical Ro- 
mance, from the French of Florian, 
in 3 Vols;” „ New Tales, from 
the French of Florian:“ and © the 


German Gil Blas, from the Ger- 
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man of Baron Kuiegge, in 3 Vols.” 


—To the ſame claſs belong, the _ 


Caſtle of St. Vallery, an ancient 


Story ;” Frederic and Louiſa, in 4 


Vols,” 4 the Hiſtory of the Ducheſs 
of York, in 2 Vols;” „ the noble En- 
thuſiaſt, in 3 Vols;” Modern Minia- 
ture, in a Vols ;” « Manas He is, in 
4 Vols;” „ the Fair Impoſtor, in 3 
Vols;” “ Elizabeth Percy, in 2 
Vols;“ „ Juliana Ormeſton, the 
fraternal Victim, in 4 Vols;” 
“ Slavery, or the Times, in 2 
Vols ;” “ the Count de Hoenſdern, 
a German Tale, in 3 Vols; „ the 
ro Villa, in 2 Vols;” „ the 
xcurſion of Oſman, a political 
Romance;” « Adelfrida, in 4 
Vols;” “ the Family Party, in 
Vols :”” “ Fanny, or the diſtreſſ 
Daughter, in 2 Vols;” „ Lady 


Jane Gray, in 2 Vols;” « the Dou- 


ble Marriage, in 3 Vols ;” © Phila- 
rio & Eleanora, in 2 Vols;” Leon, 
a Spartan Story, in 2 Vols;” „ the 
Rock of Modrec, in 2 Vols;“ 
„ Delineations of the Heart, in 3 
Vols;”* „ Elvina, in 2 Vols;“ 
„ Terentia, in 2 Vols;” “ Butler's 
Diary, in 2 Vols; “ the Female 
Wetter, in 2 Vols; and “ Memoirs 
of a Baroneſs, in 2 Vols.” 
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tog EICGN LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1792. 


, UR account of the Foreign 


Literature of the year 1792, 
we ſhall endeavour to compreſs 
within as narrow limits as poſhble, 
on account of the bulk to which 
this 'volume hath already been ex- 
tended, from the accumulatin 
maſs of materials for our Britiſh 
and Foreign Hiſtory, and the conſi - 
derable ſpace which we have been 
obliged to allot to the numerous 
and increaſing productions of our 
domeſtic preſs. 

The intormation which we have 
received from the Ruſſian domi- 
nions, will oblige us to devote but 
a very ſmall part of our work to 
the account of the literature of 
that empire. At Riga hath appear- 
ed „ a Paraphraſe on the Firſt 
Epiſtle of John, with Prolegomena 
and Annotations, by Dr. J. S. Sem- 
ler; to which are prefixed an Ac- 
count of the Author, and of his 
Genius and Merit in interpreting 
Scripture, by J. _ Noſſelt. 
Dr. Semler ſuppoſed that this 
Epiſtle was written by St. John to 
the Jewiſh converts to chriſtianity, 
who lived out of the boundaries of 
the Roman empire; and on this 
ſuppoſition he explains ſeveral paſ- 
ſages, in a ſenſe different from that 
in which they have been commonl 
underſtood. The account of his 
Life, by the editor, will afford plea- 
ſure to the reader, —At Peter! urg 
bath been publiſhed “ An abridge 


Deſcription of Sclavonic Mytholo- 
gy ; a work derived from various 
Authors, and arranged according to 
alphabetical Order, by Michael 
Popoff,“ tranſlated from the Ruſ- 
ſian language into French, by M. 
Chirokoy. This is an inſtructive 
and entertaining work, from. which 
the antiquary as well as philologiſt 
may derive valuable information. 
The ſources whence the author ſe- 
lected his materials are, the native hiſ- 
torians, the cuſtoms of the common 

ople, and traditionary heroic bal- 
ads.—At Moſcow, Dr. F. Stephani, 
Profeſſor of Botany, has publiſhed 
« a Liſt of Plants growing near 
Moſcow,” with deſcriptions drawn 
up on the „ of Linnæus and 

edwig; which is offered as the 
precurſor of a larger work, intended 
ſoon to make its appearance. This 
article contains — genera 
of plants, containing eight hundred 
and ſixty ſpecies. At Peterſburg 
hath been publiſhed © the Recrea- - 
tion Room, or, a Continuation of 
the Speaking Wall ;” the nature 
and deſign of which was . 
by us, in our View of the Litera- 
ture of Ruſſia for the laſt year. 

In Swediſh literature, the firſt 
publication which demands our 
notice is, „the New Tranſactions 


of the Royal Academy of Sciencs, 


Vol. xiii. Part I.“ publiſhed at 
Stockholm. s 
part of the Academic Tranſactions, 

are 


The papers in this-- + 
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are on ſubjects in natural hiſtory, 
natural philoſophy, botany, and 
polntical geqonomy. Amo 
principal authors we recogitize the 
reſpectable names of M. A. Mo- 
deer, M. Cl. Bjerkander, Prof. 
Thunberg, M. C. N. Hettenius, 
and M. J. A. Norberg.— At the 
ſame place hath appeared a ſeuſible 
and ingenious * 
Importance of continuing aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations, delivered by 
M. Melanderhietm, as Preſident of 
the 8wediſh Academy of Sciences.“ 
The learned: prejident is apprehen- 
five, that the — diſtoveries lately 
made in aſtronomy, may tend to pro- 
pagate an idea, that the ouitivators 
of that ſcience are arrived at their 


ne plus uſtra. With great proprie-- 


ty he expoſes the unphiloſophical 
nature of ſuch an opinion; and 
from the new regions which are 
continually opening to the patient 
and: attentive obſerver of: the hea- 
rens, urges the importance of pro. 
ſecuting aſtronomical ſtudies, and 
with 2 ardour.— At the 
fame place M. A. Modeer has 
bliſlied an important and intereſt. 

6 Bffay on various Products in 

the three Kingdoms of Nature, 
that have #- wonderful fimilarity' 
both in external A ce and: 


Ute.“ In the true 1 of philoſo- 


phy, this ingenious author, who per- 


ceives organization in the mineral 


kingdom, does not content himſelf 
witli a plauſible theory, founded on 
hypotheſis, but illuſtrates and con- 
firms his remarks by experiments. 
— At the ſame place Vice Admiral 
Nordenancker, has publiſhed a 
« Piſeourſe delivered by him, as 
Preſident of the- Swediſh Academy 
of Sciences, on the Currents of the 
Baltic, which is the reſult of ac- 
curate- and attentive obſervation, 
and promiſes, when the charts 
which he has delivered to the Aca- 
A 5 
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demy are made public, to be of 


their 


iſcaurle on the. 


conſiderable uſe to the navigators in 
that dangerous ſea. | 

At Stockholm have been 
ed “ Memoirs of the Swediſh So- 
ciety pro Fide & Chriſtianiſmo, 
concerning Religion, Morals, and 
Education, vol. I. Part II.“ This 
uſeful and patriotic Society is com- 


af private individuals, who 


aim at the diffuſſon of knowledge, 
and particularly of that kind of 
theological. knowledge which. is 
adapted: to the improvement of the 
lower orders of the community, by 


the publication of. uſeful books, 


either original, or tranflated from 
foreign languages. The formation, 

of a library alſo makes qa 
of their plan. At Upfal hath been 
publiſhed “ an hiſtorical Eſſay on 
the German Community and 
Church of St. Gertrude, at Stock- 
holm, by L. A. A. Ludeke,” which 
is illuſtrated by two elegant engrav< 
mgs.—At Lund, the celebrated 
biſhop Olof O. Celfius has publiſh- 
ed * the Hiſt of the Swediſh 
Church from the Year 1000 to 
1022,” which is the continuation of 
a work begun by him in. the year 
1557, and received with much ap- 
probation iu Sweden. Befide curi- 
ous reſearches into the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Sweden, it contains a 
fhort view of the early ſtate of 
chriſtianity in Denmark, Norway, 
England, Ruſſia, and Iceland, - At 
Upſal, Profeſſor Thunberg has 
publiſhed. the IIId. vol. of his 
« Travels in Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia, in the years 1770-9 con- 
_— a Voyage to Japan, and 
Travels in that Empire in the years 
1775-6.“ From the account given 
of this long expected volume by the 
foreign journaliſts, it will afford 
abundant ont to the curious 
and inquiſitive reader; and we ſhall 
be anxious for the time when we 
may 
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with it in 


be 
liſh dreſs... a Stockholm, 


de % Ski 800 the Hiſtor a of 
Re art 
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aullitary hiſt 


rt gf the 
of e ths, ha work be Do 


begun in Ie gar 2 22 


ſame plac la ub, 
5 & e of Lord 
e 


naten, fr 4 remote 
imes, Parts — To this 
wark. is prefix A curious and well 


* ten View of the, Origin and 
1 5 af the Senate, af Sweden, 

d of the Struggles for Power be- 
— that Body Ir the different 
chs. — At Bea M. Knoes 
nubliſhed t Faſciculys 

is Anale ru, & g. 

8 | wich the reader will meet with 
curious remaigs . pf the, epiſtolary 
correſpondence, af princes and dig: 
Gage characters, trap the time of 
Gayus f. N cke reign, of Charles 


At Stockholm bath been publiſh. 
ed a Catalogue of a Collection of 
MSS. .and . Letters | formerty! — 
loaging to-Axchbiſþap brig 1 
lis the Ypuan er now in the 5 — 
ry, of Linkoping, by J. H. Lidgo,” 
in which we have ANAGCOUNL of the 
contents of, thaſe valuable relics, 
and literary parks by the editor) 
—At Upfal, ( Latin, and Swediſh 
Dictionary, hath = publiſhed 
by the Academy of Upſal, in two 
rohunes, by order of the late King: 
which is formed on the, Theſaurus 
of, Faber, and, Goſngr % with, aſſiſt - 
ance borrowed, fr 
Latin and Engliſh, and Scheller's 
Latin and. German dictionaries. 
Stockholm have bers. publiſhed a 
volume of Philo lophical, Hifto- 
rical, and Political Reflections, pre- 
keated to a young Prince on his 


om Ainſworth's 


1301! 


Acceſſion to the Throne, of which 
the forgigu.Reviews {neak in reſpect - 
terms; aud a poem called The 
Agticulton“ uhjch they repteſent 
to be., a, judigious, animated, and 
patriotic. performance, , |. | 
In turning, our attention to 
nith literature, ve meet. with © an 
y on the Nature and Deſtiua- 
tion of Brutes, and on the Duties of 
May towards them, by L. Smith,“ 
iſh publifhed at Copenha en, In this 
work the ingenious. and humane au- 
thor argues ſtrongly in favour of a 
merciful, treatment of animals, ta 
whom he ane a fort of os eal ima; 
at ion, and a capacity enlarg- 
— then ideas, to à certain degree. 
His reaſonings he ſupports by an ap- 
peal to ſtriking facts; —At the ſame 
place have been publiſhed ſeveral 
treatiſes | in political economy, 
Gb poſſeſs gonſiderable merit. 
Ons of theſe contains three Prize 
Edayson the Queſtion, Is ĩt benefi- 
CEial gr injurious to introduce a Na- 
tional Dreſs? The ingeniaus authors 
al} agzee in 3 ſuch a pob- 
tical meaſure.  / of theſe 
vratiſos is the IId. volume of . the 
Statiſtical works of I. Chriſt, Ha- 
bricius, public Teacher of political 
Wee the contents of which 
ars important and valuable, An- 
Ghar is, % the Account of the New: 
_ yJations adopted agreeable tothe 
Iaſtsuctions of the King's Commil: 
honers, & o by M, Hauſen, whieh 
gives. us an inteneſtin ng account ot 
the, methods agopted for amelioxat- 
ing tie condition of the Danith 
peaſhntrx. Another treatiſe of thia 
deſcription; i is entitled . Remarks 
on the Spigit of the late Laws rela- 
— to rural CEcanomy, . c. bf 
C. U. D. Von Eggers, which e 
fectually overthrow the objectious 
of the intereſted or prejudiced, 
againſt the reforms intended to pro- 
mote the happineſs of thg lower 
claſſes 
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claſſes of the people.— To the fame 
head are we to refer the . patriotic 
Thoughts of a Dane, on ſtanding 
Armies,” publiſhed at Altona, dic- 
tated by an enlarged" and liberal 
mind, and containing *found and 
juſt maxims of — ; and the 
valuable, but * Short Introduction 
to the ſtatiſtical and literary Hiſto- 
fy of the Kingdom of Denmark, by 
red. Thaarup,” -publiſhed at Co- 
penhagen. ; p 
The 4 Symbolz Botanicæ, &c. 
i. e. botanic Characters, or more ac- 
curate Deſcriptions chiefly of Plants 
collected by P. Forſkaol, in his 
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the life of the late emperor, con- 
tains valuable and entertaining in- 
formation reſpecting the ſtate of the 
country, and the manners of the 
inhabitants. — At the ſame place 
have been publiſhed “ the Mo- 
hammedan Auma of Abulfeda, 
Volume III. containing the Events 
from the Vear of the Hegira 401, to 
the End of the Dynaſty of the 
Fatemite Caliphs, A. H. 567, in 
Arabic and Latin.“ The next 
work which we ſhall notice, pub. 
liſhed at Copenhagen, will be highly 
prized by the medaliſt and hiſto- 
rian, both on account of the col! 


Travels in the Eaſt, or of Others lection itielf- being complete, and 


more recently diſcovered, by Mar- 
tin Vahl, Part I. with 25 Plates,” 
publiſhed at Copenhagen, is a 
work which the well-known abili- 
ties ot the late celebrated author, 
and cf the preſent editor, will ren- 
der Highly valuable to the botaniſt, 
The corrections which M. Vahl has 
introduced into the original of 
Forſkaol, were made by him fome 
years ago; but the publication of 
them was deferred till after he had 
an opportunity of making a botani- 
cal 10h to Barbary, and the ſouth 
of Europe. 2 

At Copenhagen hath been pub- 
liſhed a German edition of * hiſto- 
rical Eſſays of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Copenhagen, tranf- 
lated from the Daniſh, with occaſi- 
onal Additions and Corrections by 
their Authors, and Remarks by the 
Tranflator; by Dr. Val. Aug. 
Heinze, Profeſſor of Philoſophy at 
Kiel, Vols. IV. and V.” This 
work is a valuable ſelection, and is 
ornamented with maps and plates. 
At the ſame place hath appeared 
« the Hiſtory of Mohammed Ben 
Abdallah, Emperor of Moroc- 
co, by G. Hoſt, ſecretary - for 


foreign f Affairs, which, beſide 


the important obſervations on the 
Daniſh coinage, from the remoteſt 
periods, by chancellor Suhm, and 
various iculars reſpecting the 
hiſtory of the Daniſh mint, by the 
late M. L. Prætorius, which are 
prefixed. to it. It is „a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Daniſh Coins and Me- 
dals in the royal Collection, in 
two Volumes Folio, with 319 cop- 
per plates.“ “ The Labyrinth, or 
a Tour thropgh Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, by J. Baggeſen, 
vol. I,” publiſhed at the ſame place, 
is ſpoken of in warm terms of com- 
mendation in the foreign journals. 
At Copenhagen, likewiſe, have 
been publiſhed, the VIIth volume 
of the © miſcellaneous Works of 
Chancellor Suhm;” conſiſting of li- 
Eſſays, and antiquarian Re- 
ſearches; The Spectator,“ a perio- 
dical work, conducted by profeſſor 
Rabec, which contains much infor- 
mation concerning the manners of 
the country, and numerous exe 
lent diſquiſitions ou different ſub- 
jects; and the IVth vol. of the 
% miſcellaneous Works of ]. 
Ewald,” the celebrated Danifh poet, 
who, like many other men of ſupe - 
rior genius whe talents, was 2 
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ed when living, and fell a ſacrifice 
to poverty and misfortune in the 
year 1781. 

The firſt work which demands 
our notice in the hiſtory of the 
literature of the United Provinces, 
is the IId. Vol. of the“ Explana- 
tory Dictionary of the New Teſta- 
ment, by G. Hefſelink, A. M.“ 
publiſned at Amſterdam, which 


completes the plan of the learned 


and ingenious author. Of the na- 
ture and deſign of this Dictionary, 
and the manner in which it is ex- 
ecnted, our readers may form a 
judgment from the account which 
we gave of the Iſt. vol. in this 
department of our literary hiſtory 
for the| year 1790. —At Haarlem, 
0 theological ſociety have 
publiſhed their twelfth volume of 
« Prize Diſſertations relative to 
natural and revealed Religion.” 
The important ſubje& which hath 


been adjudged to be moſt ably and 


ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed in theſe Diſ- 
ſertations, is included in the fol- 
lowing queſtions : 4+ Did not Chriſt 
in his Diſcourſes, and the Evan- 
— and Apoſtles in their Writ- 
ihgs, ſometimes accommodate their 
Expreſſions and Arguments to the 
_ Notions then prevalent ?” 
f fo, in what particular inſtances, 
and how far did they act thus? Of 
what uſe is this hypotheſis, well 
defined and rightly apprehended, 
in explaining the Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament? Two Diſſerta· 
tions on this ſubject are here pub- 
liſhed ; one by the Rev. Paul Van 
Hemert, profeſſor of philoſophy 
and literature in the Sotiety of 
Remonſtrants at Amſterdam, to 
whom the gold medal was awarded; 
the other by the Rev. William De 
Vos, mittiſter of the tiſt con- 
wegation in the ſame city, who 
received the ſilver medal. The 
brit of theſe Difſertations is a maſter- 
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ly performance, equally diſtinguiſh- 
ed by erudition, and logical reaſon- 
ing; and admirably calculated to 
aſſiſl the inquiſitive ſtudent, in 
ſeparating pure chriſtianity from 
many notions which ob ure its 
excellence, and which ſupply the 
ſceptic with objections againſt the 
genuineneſs and authenticity of the 
New Teſtament. The ſecond Diſ- 
ſertation affords us numerous evi-, 
dences of ſolid learning; and liberal 
ſentiments; but it is not ſo preciſe 
and determinate as the former one. 
It ſhews that the author was appre- 
henſive of puſhing the enquiry to 
a length that might endanger the 
authority of Scripture. For ſuch 
an apprehenſion we cannot ſee the 
leaſt reaſon, We are convinced 
that narrowing the ground of diſ- 
cuſſion, will only ſtrengthen the 
rejudices of the enemies of reve- 
ation; and that the Scriptures, 
with reſpect to their ſentiments and 
lan uage, will bear the teſt of the 
moſt critical and rigid inveſtigation; 
when candour and frankneſs are 
placed in the ſeat of judgment: 
when ridicule and unprincipled 
ſophiſtry uſurp it, the advocate for 
truth will leaſt of all oppoſe to them 
heſitation and timidity,-At the 
Hague, M. Rutz has publiſhed, 
« Fragments of wage gy in- 
tended to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 
the Demoniacs of the New  « ita- 
ment, of which we have not ſeen 
any account, —At Amſterdam, the 
Rev. B. C. Sowden, , miniſter of 
the Engliſli epiſcopal Church in 
that city, has publiſhed + A Dii- 
courſe delivered before the literary 


Society, denominated Felix Meritis, 


on the Innoculation of the Small- 
pox, in which the moral Obligation 
to the Practice is proved and en- 
forced.” This argumentative and 
pular treatiſe is drawn up with 
great {kill aud ingenuity, and is 
U admirably 


[396] 


admirably calculated to convince 
the religious and conſcientious, 
that the diſcovery of inoculation 
ought to be contemplated and 
employed with gratitude, as a moſt 
efficacious means heid out by Pro- 
vidence, to eſcape one of the 
moſt dreadful diforders that can 
afflict mankind. We are happy 
to learn that the publication of 
this diſcourſe has had a ſurpriſing 
effect in removing the prejudices 
againſt inoculation, which, before 
its appearance, prevailed almoſt 
univerſally among our Belgic 
neighbours; as they did but a few 
years ago in our own country.— 
At the ſame place, profeſſor Paul 
Van Hemert has publiſhed “ An 
Oration on the Death of Abraham 
Arent Vander Meerſch, Profeilor 


of Divinity and EccleſiafticatHiſtory 


in the Society of Remonſtrants at 
Amiterdam;” which is a juſt and 
proper tribute to the memory of a 


worthy man, who was diſtinguiſhed, 


by his love of free enquiry, and 
his zeal for rational chriſtianity. 
The Oration is in pure and elegant 
Latin. REY 
At Amſterdam, M. Vander 
Woort has publiſhed a work enti- 
tled, © Principles of the Knowledge 
of Man, &c. in 2 Vols.” which 
is employed in diſcuſſing the nature 
of the faculties of the ſoul, the 
origin of our ſenfations and ideas, 
the nature of the will, and its 


operations; and is repreſented to be 


a work of confiderable merit.— In 
the ſame place hath appeared a work, 
pretendedly printed at London, 
entitled, * Letters on the Danger 
of altering the primitive ,Conſtitu- 
tion of an eſtabliſhed Government, 
written to a Dutch Patriot.” The 
author of theſe letters, who is a 
ſhrewd and able writer, from the 
evils which political revolutions 
have produced, endeavours to con- 
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vince his readers of the benefits at. 
tending paſſi ve obedience and non. 
reſiſtance to the powers that be, 
in any country; having, doubtleſs, 
a particular reference to his Belgic 
brethren, The enlightened Dutch- 
man will diſdain or. pity the timid 

litician, - or the paraſite, who 
ould perſuade him of the great 


comforts of wearing fetters.—At 


the ſame place have been pub- 
liſhed, «4+ Eſſays on the beſt Means 
of forming Youth at School to 
the ſocial Virtues, by the Society 
for promoting the public Welfare.” 
The patriotic object of this ſociety, 
which was inſtituted in the year 
1785, is to encourage and promote 
the diffuſion of knowledge through- 
out the United Provinces, by the 
publication and diſtribution of 

roper and uſeful books. The 

lays before us, which they have 
patronized, int out judicious 
methods of inſtilling valuable know- 
ledge into the undebauched minds 
of youth.—At the ſame place hath 
been publiſhed, © Duties of Work- 
men and Domeſtics, by Dirk 
Boing ;” a treatiſe to which the 
ſame ſociety adjudged a prize, 
which they offered tor the beſt 
moral inſtructions for fervants and 
workmen. To this Eſſay, a Poem 
is added, by Mrs. A. Deken, wnich 
appears well calculated to add 
etheacy to the advice it is meant to 
convey.— At Utrecht, Dr. Mat. 
thew Van Geuns, profeſſor of 
medicine, has publiſhed * Orz- 
tions Concerning Medical Policy,” 
which contain a variety of ingen 
ous and important obſervations, 
relative to government and political 
economy, deſerving the attention 
of ſtateſmen.in every country. 
The xXVIII. Vol. of « Memoirs 
by the Philoſophical Society of 


aarlem,” is wholly taken up with 


diſcuſſions on the merits of profeſſor 


Kant's 


„ mw nk. ewmondtol.oa. * 
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Kant's ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, ' 
which is at preſent the faſhionable 

ſyſtem among the German literati. 

The difſertations which compoſe it 

dre, by profeſſor Schwab, of Stut- 

655 who received the gold medal, 

y Dr. Behn of Lubec, and by pro- 

feſſur Jacob of Halle, who was 

rewarded by the filver medal. 

Thoſe of our Engliſh readers, 

whoſe curioſity may prompt them 

to enquire into the nature of Kant's 

fundamental principles, we refer to 

the Appendix to the Tenth Vol. of 

the Monthy Review enlarged, where 

they will find a judicious abſtract 

of them.—At Amſterdam hath ap- 
peared an account of ſome curious 
philoſophical experiments, carried 
on under the direction of Meſſrs. 
Deiman, Trooſtwyk, Nieuwland, 
and Bond, in order to extend the 
boundaries of ſcience, entitled, 
« Phyſico-Chemical Enquiries, Me- 
moir I.” The expence attending 
theſe experiments, which is _ 
to prove conſiderable, is defrayed, 
much to their honour, by Henry 
Hope, Thomas Hope, Henry Muil- 
man, Peter Muilman, Peter de 
meth, and William Six, Efqrs. — 
At Haarlem hath been publiſhed, 
* A Letter from Dr. Van Marum 
to M. Berthollet, containing a De- 
ſcription of a new Gaſometer,“ 
which may prove of conſiderable 
utility to the experimental philoſo- 
pher. At Amſterdam, Dr. Aenz, 
A. L. M. has publiſhed a trauſla- 
tion of the“ Eſſay on Viſion, b 

George Adams,” a treatiſe well 
known in England; to which he 
has added ſeveral uſeful obſerva- 
tions and illuſtrations, which conſi- 
derably enhance the value of the 
work. | | 

At Haarlem ' hath appeared the 
I. vol. of «+ Memoirs relative to 
Naples and Sicily, &c. by F. Mun- 
ter, Proſeſſor of Divinity at Co- 
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penhagen,“ the character of Which 
work was given by us in our ar- 
count of Daniſh literature for the 
year 1790, and in this department 
of our laſt volume. — At Amſter- 
dam, A Short Deſcription of the 
Seventeen Provinces of the Low 
Cuuntries“ hath been publiſhed, 
which in its geographical part ap- 
pears to be correct, and well adapt- 
ed to the information of youn 
een the ſame place a work 
ath been publiſhed, which unites 
politics with Geography, and, 
from the care and accuracy, with 
which it is compiled, is deſerving. 
of commendation: it is — 
« Tables of the Poſſeſſions of the 
Dutch, Pruſſians, French, and 
Auſtrians, in the Ten Provinces 
of the Catholic Netherlauds, and 
in Upper Gelderland, by an atten- 
tive Traveller. At the ſame place 
the Hon. Joachim Rendorp, L L. D. 
burgomaſter of Amſterdam, left 
for publication after his death, 
which happened during the preſent 
year, 2 vols, of Memoirs tending 
to elucidate Events which took 
Place during the late War with 
England,“ which are highly inter- 
eſting and important. The author, 
from his ſituation, and the negocia- 
tions in which he was perſonally 
concerned, poſſeſſed every advan- 
tage for acquiring accurate informa- 
tion; and his pen appears to have 
been guided by truth and impar- * 
tiality. At Haarlem have appeared 
2 vols. of Travels, by Gcorge 


Forſter, tranſlated from the Ger. 


man ;*” conſiſting of letters written 
during an excurſion along the 
Rhine to Brabant, Flanders, Hol- 
land, England, and France, in the 
year 1790, which are the produc- 
tions of a man of judgment and 
taſte, and abound in valuable ob- 
ſcrvations, as well as pleaſing and 
intereſting deſcriptions. The 1n- 
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nious author, together with his 

ther Dr. John Reinhold Forſter, 
accompanied capt. Cook in his 
ſecond voyage round the world. 

At Amſterdam M. J. G. Huſch- 
ke has publiſhed „ a Critical 
Epiſtle on Propertius, addreſſed to 
the learned Laur. Van Santen; to 
which are added ſome Remarks on 
Catullus, and Tibullus.” This 
work, which is partly compoſed 
from ſome literary fragments of the 
late celebrated Peter Fontein, and 
partly the reſult of the editor's own 
ſtudies, will be an acceptable pre- 
ſent to the learned world. It con- 
tains ſome excellent obſervations 
on the ſtyle of the Latin poets and 
their imitation of the Greeks, —At 
the ſame place, a piece hath been 
publiſhed entitled © The modern 
Helicon, a Viſion, by Arend Fokke 
Simon's Son,“ in which the author, 
with conſiderable humour as well 
'as judgment, expoſes the affected 
ind falfe taſte of ſome of his cou ntry- 
men, who have enrolled them- 
ſelves among the votaries of the 
muſes.— At Haarlem a publication 
hath appeared entitled “ the Art of 
Theatrical Imitation, by J. J. Engel, 
tranſlated from the German, in 
2 vols.“ which is a work of great 
judgment and taſte, and written in 
a pleaſing and agreeable manner, 
At Groningen, M. Gerh. Nic. 
Heerkens has publiſhed “a Poem, 
on the Influence of Study on the 
Health of the Learned, in 3 Books,” 
which is a pleaſing and interefting 
work, illuſtrated with notes con- 
taining curious and entertaining 
literary anecdotes, 

Among the literary productions 
of Germany, the firſt in point of 
order which claims our notice, is 


% New Tranſlation of Joel, with 


Illuſtrations, by C. . Juſti,” 
publiſhed at Leipfic. The abilities 
of M. Juſti as a critic in Hebrew 
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literature, and the execution of 
this verſion, which is in a kind of 
blank verſe, are ſpoken of in terms 
of commendation in the foreign 
journals.— At the ſame place, pro. 
feſſor Chriſt. Fred. Matthæus, af. 
ſeſſor of the imperial Ruſſian col- 
leges, has publiſhed © The Com- 
mentary of Euthymius Zigabenus 
on the four Goſpels, in Greek and 
Latin, in 3 Vols.” This edition 
contains the hitherto inedited Greek 
text, reviſed from two MSS, on 
vellum, in the library of the holy 
ſynod at Moſcow, written in the 
time of the author; to which is add- 
ed the Latin verſion of J. Hen. 
tenins, with remarks by the editor, 
—At Gottingen, M. J. God. Eich- 
horn has publiſhed “ A Com- 
— on the Revelation of John 
in 2 Vols.” which i diſtinguiſhed 
t learning and ingenuit 

val 83 the tention of Bibl. 
cal ſcholars. Our author conſiders 
the ſpiritual victory of chriſtianity 
over judaiſm and paganiſm, to be 
the true ſubject of the apoſtle's pro- 
phetic drama.— At Tubingen, M. 
Chr. Fred. Weber has publi.ed a 
volume of © Eſſays on the Hiſtory of 
tlie Canon of the New Teſtament,” 
which are replete with ſolid learn- 
ing, and valuable information. On 
ſome points M. Weber differs from 
our learned countryman Dr. Lard- 
ner.— At Sorau, M. J. Gottl, 
Worbs has publiſhed a treatiſe en- 
titled, „On the Tokens of Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance among the Ori. 
entals, in Explanation of feveral 
Paſſages of Scripture;” in which 
the author's learning and reading 
are applied with great ſucceſs, to 
the illuſtration of various paſſages 
of the Old and New Teſtaments. - 
At Kirchheim Bolander, M. . 
Fred. Des Cotes has publiſhed a 
treatiſe entitled; © The Reſurrection 
of the Dead, according to the Doc- 

triue 
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trine of the New Teſtament.” In 
this work the object of the ingeni- 
ous and liberal author is to ſhew, 
that the explanation of Jeſus Chriſt 
reſpecting that doctrine was intend- 
ed to be a mean between the opi- 
nion of the Sadducees, as attributed 
to them by Semler and others, and 
the hypotheſis of the Phariſees, 
That in oppoſition to the former he 
taught, that a body will be united 
with the immortal ſoul in a future 
ſtate; and in oppoſition to the latter, 
that an immortal body, totally dif- 
ferent from the fleſhly body, would 
ariſe at the inſtant of death, not firft 
at the day of judgment.—At Ko- 
nigſberg, an anonymous author has 
publiſhed “ A Sketch of au Ex- 
amination of Revelation in gene- 
ral,” which in a conciſe, connected 
form, contains every weighty argu- 
ment that has been adduced- in 
defence of revealed religion, and a 
maſterly refutation of the objections 
of unbelievers. At Nuremberg, 
and in other parts of Germany, 
hath a ed an edition of the 
celebrated work of Servetus, en- 
titled, © Reſtitution of Chriſtianity, 
&c.” for which the author ſuffered 
death, and which the zeal of Calvin 
and his orthodox brethren had nearly 
exterminated. From one of the 
four or five copies only which 
eſcaped the flames, this edition 1s 
a faithful tranſcript, —At Frankfort, 
an anonymous author has publiſh- 
ed A critical Hiſtory of the In- 
fallibility of the Church, as an 
Incentive to a free Inveſtigation of 
the Catholic Religion.” This work 
is ſpoken of by the foreign Reviews, 
as one of the moſt important pro- 
ductions of modern theology; as 
diſplaying an enlightened love of 
truth, — * inquiry, acute pene- 
tration, extenſive learning, great 
knowledge of hiſtory, and an inti- 
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mate acquaintanee with the princi- 
ples of exegeties. 

At Aurich, and at Lingen, ſeveral 
publications have appeared relative 
to a ſchiſm which has taken place 
among the Lutherans at Amſterdam, 
of which the two principal are the 
following: „The Cauſes which 
have moved a great part of the 
Members of the Lutheran Com- 
mupity to ſeparate from it, &c. 
tranſlated from the Dutch, by 
Franc. Jac. Müller;“ and “ Re- 
port of the general Convogation of 
the Evangelico-Lutheran Com- 
munity at Amſterdam, to the im- 
partial Public, on the preſent Diſ. 
ſentions in their Community, 
tranſlated from the Dutch, by k 
H. Mutzenbecher.” The former 
pamphlet is the defence of the 
ſeceders, who were alarmed at the 
png of Arian and Socinian 

ereſy among the members of the 
Lutheran community, and came out 
from among them, that they might 
continue firm to the pure Lutheran, 
or 2 Aug ſburgh confeffion of 
faith Theſe men act like the 
major part of ſound orthodox men 
in all communities. They are 
ſtanch defenders of proteſtant in- 
fallibility, i. e. of their own church 
proteſtant infallibility. The pam. 
phlet tranſlated by M. Mutzenbe- 
cher, which is diſtinguiſhedby ſound 
ſenſe, irrefragable reaſoning, and 
a ſpirit of candour and moderation, 
contends for the unreſtrained ex- 
erciſe of private judgment, and a 
total diſregard to human authority 
in the purſuit of religious truth. 
At Berlin, M. Ja. El. Troſchel, 
preacher at St. Peter's church, hag 
publiſhed a work in 2 vols. entitled, 
„% Lazarus of Bethany; a pure 
Chriſtian Book, for thoſe who are 
ſuffering and diſſatisfied, for thaſe 
who are in Doubt or in Error, and 
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for thoſe who are afraid of Death 
and with to be Aſſiſted.“ This is 
the production of a ſenſible and 
liberal man, who is not a bigot to 
any ſect, who diſdains the trammels 
of human authority, and is zealouſ- 
Iy attached. to the ſimple principles 


olf chriſtianity, as they appear in the 
. Neriptures.—At Gottingen, M. Spit- 


tler has edited a volume of . Sermons 
by J. E. Koppe, firſt preacher to 
the Court of his Britannic Majeſty, 


_ - Hlector of Brunfſwic, &c.” which 


have been ſelected from his MSS. 
.by perſons of known judgment, 
and deſerve a high rank in this clafs 
of compoſitions. Mr. Spittler's 


- opinion of them is © that they reach 


the heart through the underſtand- 
*1ng.”—At Leiptic, Dr. J. G. Roſ- 
enmiiller has publiſhed a volume of 
«Sermons on 'Faſts and-Feaſts,” 
which are ſenſible, intereſting, and 
re- Rs Deſſau, M. J. Caſp. 

acteli. has publiſned, . Three 
Sermons on the Reformation, 
Ren in the Fown Church of 


Worlitz, and pnbliſhed. by Com- 
mand of the reigning 


Prince ;” 
Which contain an impartial narra- 
tive of the circumſtances connected 
with the event mentioned in the 


- *tatle-paye, 'and an animated manly 


defence of the _ of conſcience, 
uct of thofe con- 
fiſtent proteſtants who are for puſh- 


ing forward the Reformation to im- 
Provement, to perfection. 


Under the head of ſpeculative and 


- moral philoſophy, we meet with a 
treatiſe .publiſhed at Jena, 


« On 
the Ground of Philoſophical Know- 


edge,; by C. L. Reinhold; with 
: ſome Elucidations of the Theor 

of the Faculty of Perception.” This 
work is intimately connected with 
the former treatiſes of our author 


in defence of Kant's ſyſtem, which 


we have noticed in the order of 


their appearance; and gives freſh 
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evidence of his acuteneſs and 
energy of mind, and of the un- 
conquerable ardour with which he is 
inſpired in what he deems to be the 
cauſe of truth. At Dreſden, prince 


Beloſelſky, Envoy from Ruſſia to. 


Saxony, has publiſhed a work en- 
titled, „Dianyology, or a Phi- 
loſophical View of the Underſtand- 
ing;” in which a conſiderable 
degree of judgment and wit are 
diſplayed, in claſſing and diſcrim- 
inating the various degrees of 
human underſtanding. The gene- 
ral diviſions to which the author 
aſſigns them are, thoſe of inert, 
ſtupid, ſimplicity mingled with 
judgment, rational, perſpicuous, 
and ingenious.— At Halle, M. J. 
C. G. Schaumann has publiſhed a 
work entitled, „Pſyche, or Diſ- 
courſes on the Mind, for general 
Readers, in 2 Vols.“ in which he 
has not attempted to give any thing 
new upon the ſubject, but to reduce 
to-regular order what other writers 
have ſaid, and to deliver it in that 

pular- ſtyle, that may render it 
intelligible ta thoſe who are not 
qualified for engaging in abſtract 
ſtudies.— At Berlin, an anonymous 


author. has publiſhed a treatiſe en- 


titled, On Man and his Relati- 
ons,“ in fourteen dialogues, which 
is principally valuable as a moral 
r and offers a variety of 

ints and obſervations, an attention 
to which may produce uſeful and 
important conſequences, — At Nu- 
remberg, an anonymous author has 
publiſhed an “ Eſſay on the Im- 
poſſibility of proving the Exiſtence 
of God from Reaſon 3? which is a 


ſenſible and ingenious work, and 


wilt be read with pleafure by thoſe 
who may not concur with the 


author in opinion. —At Jena, M. 


W. G. Tonneman has publiſhed a 
work entitled, The Doctrines 
and Opinions- of Socrates and his 
| 6 - Followers 
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Followers, relative to the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; which is a learn 
ed and ingenious performance, on 
which the author has evidently be- 
ſtowed conſiderable pains, and 


which will gratify the curious and 


hiloſophical reader. We think, 

wever, that he goes farther than 
the writings of Plato, hiſtory, or 
analogy will juſtify him, when he 
makes the ideas of the heathen phi- 
loſopher relative to the ſoul's im- 
mortality, and immateriality, nearly 
ſimilar with thoſe which have been 
entertained by chriſtian philoſo- 
phers. +» ; 

In juriſprudence and political 
economy, one of the moſt im- 
ortant works of the year was Vol. 

III. of „Annals of Legitlation 
and Juriſprudence in the Pruthan 
States, by Erneſt Ferd. Klein,” 
ubliſhed at Berlin, and Stettin. 

his work, beſide a ſhort hiſtori- 
cal account of the new Pruſſian 
code of laws, contains a ſelection 
of many curious caſes illuſtrative 
of its practice, remarkable ordin- 
ances of Frederic William I. and 
various effays on juridical ſubjects, 
which will be intereſting both to 


the lawyer and philoſopher. —At 


Berlin, the new“ Code of Laws 
for the Kingdom of Prufha, and 
the Electorate of Brandenburg,” 
has been publiſhed, which was 
compoſed by the grand chancellor 
Carmer, and Meſſrs Klein and 
Suarez. On particular parts of 
high commendations 
are beſtowed by the foreign jour- 
naliſts, They ſtate, that its uniform 
object is the prevention, rather 
than the puniſhment of crimes; 
and that it aboliſhes, as much as 


. Poſſible, every ſpecies of puniſn- 


ment that borders on inhumanity 
or rigour.—In Hungary, without 


any place being mentioned where 
they were printed, two publica- 


- phyſical, 
conventional cauſes have upon it; 
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tions have appeared, of conſider - 
able importance; one entitled, 
„On the Diets of Hungary, and 
their Organization; the other A 
Political Diſſertation on the Extent 
of the regal Power in Hungary;“ 
which to thoſe whio wiſh to have 
a proper idea of the conſtitution of _ 
that part of the dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria, will be highly 
acceptable. At Leipſic, M. P. A. 
F. Von Minch-hauſen of Steinberg, 
has publiſhed a treatiſe on Feu- 
dal Lords and Vaſlals;” in which, 
after expoſing the - hardſhips and 
impolicy of the feudal ſyſtem, he 
ſtrongly urges the neceſſity of a 
radical reform, and ſueceſsfull 

combats - the arguments of thoſe 


who object, that the preſent is not 


a proper time for ſuch reform, 
At the ſame place, M. J. G. Meu- 


ſel a veteran in ſcience, has pub- 
liſhed an “ Introduction to politi- 


cal CEconomy,” which is judici- 


ouſly and perſpicuoufly arranged, 


and _ brief, contains much 
uſeful and valuable information. 


At Dreſden, Dr. Ch. Von Römer 


has publiſhed a treatiſe “ On the 
Decline of Towns, particularly in 


the Electorate of Saxony;” which 


is deſerving of attention, not only 
as it applies to a particular caſe a 


ſet of principles relative to trade, 


manufactures, and police, but as 
it diſplays the internal ſtate and 
conſtitution of T country, which, 
on many accounts, claims as much 


- notice as any part of the Germanic 
 body.—At Gottingen, M. Arn. 


Wagemann has publiſhed a valu- 
able work, „On the faſhioning of 
Peaſants to Induſtry.” In this 
work the author preſents us with a 
variety of important obſervations 


on induſtry as it reſpects peaſants; 


their Character ; the influence that 
moral, political, and 
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the various objects to which the 
induſtry of both ſexes ſhould be 
pointed; aud the means of effect- 
ing the object * 4 gong Were 
Freyburg and at Dreſden, M. Luder 
Hermann J. Von Engel, who is a 
fenſible practical farmer of more 


than forty years experience, has 
ubliſhed ſome treatiſes on arable 
End, cattle, and ſheep, which 


will be valuable to the agriculturiſt ; 
and at Munſter, M. Ant. Bruck- 
hauſen has publiſhed a work in 2 
vols. on The Improvement of 
Agriculture,“ which contains much 
uſeful inſtructions in every branch 
of huſbandry, | 
On turning our atention to the 
publications in mathematics, and 
the different branches of natural 
philoſophy, which have appeared 
in Germany during the year 1792, 
the firſt that demands a place in 
our catalogue is the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres at Berlin, for the 
years 1786-7, with its Hiſtory ſor 
that Time.” This work includes 
in it a variety of important papers 
-in phyſics, mathematics, ſpecula- 
tive philoſophy, and the belles 
lettres. The principal contribu- 
tors to it are, Mr. Achard, M. 
Silbeſchlag, M. Klaproth, Prof. 
Beitler, M. J. Trembley, M. 
Lhulier, M. Abel Burja, M. For- 
mey, M. Bitaube, 
Hertzberg.— At Gottingen, M. H. 
D. Wilkens has publiſhed, + Ma- 
thematical, Phyſical, and Chemi- 
cal Eſſays, Pt. I.“ which contain 
ſolutions of ſome uſeful trigonome- 
trical problems, and elycidate ſome 
important topics in mechanics, and 
mechanical chemiſtry. — At Duſ- 
ſeldorf, M. C. F. Weibeking has 
ubliſhed, „ Eſſays on practical 
Hydraulics, and the Theory of 
hydraulic Engines,“ illuſtrated with 
plates, which the hydraulic archi. 
fect will find to be an inteieſting and 


and Count 
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valuable work. — At Berlin, M. G. 


U. A. Vieth has publiſhed, « Mic. 
cellaneons Eſſays for the Lovers of 
the Mathematical Sciences, Vol. I.” 
which beſide being ſcientific and 
inſtructive, are amuſing and enter- 
taining. —At Erlangen, Prof, J. Tob. 
Mayer has publiſhed a treatiſe “on 
the Laws and Modifications of the 
Matter of Heat;” which is a 
ſenſible and ingenious work, and 
intended to ſupply deficiencies 
which the author apprehends he ob- 
ſerves in the works of Crawford, 
Fontana, Gadolin, and the other 
modern philoſophers who have 
made light and heat the ſubject of 
their enquiries, -At Berlin, Dr, 
Chriſt, —— has publiſhed, 
Ihe Elements of the Antiphlo- 
giſtic Chemiſtry ;”” which is ſpoken 
of as in many reſpects an excellent 
work, giving a conciſe and per- 
\ ann view of the principles of 
the antiphlogiſtic chemiſtry, and 
containing much original matter, 
which affords evidence of the 
induſtry and acuteneſs of the author. 
—At the ſame place, M. J. C. Bode 
has publiſhed his “ Aſtronomical 
Ephemeris, for the year 1795,” 


which contains * valuable 


mathematical and philoſophical 
calculations and remarks.— The 
ſame author has publiſhed, at the 
ſame place, „General Examina- 
tion and Remarks, on the Situation 
and Diſtribution of all the Orbits 
of Planets and Comets with which 
we are yet acquainted, with a Plate 
two Feet five Inches Square,” 
which will be acceptable to the 


aſtronomical ſtudent, This liſt of 


German productions in mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy, we 


. ſhall cloſe with the following 


articles, the Theory and Uſe of 
the Hydrometrical Vane, or a cer- 


tain Method of obſerving the 


Velocit 


elocity of Wind, or of run- 
ning 


mann, 
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marin,” publiſhed at Hamburg; 
$6 — for Children, by 
G. W. Mayer,” publiſhed at 
Nuremberg; On Modern Sub- 
jets of Chemiſtry, in two parts, 
by Dr. J. B. Richter, publiſhed 
at Breſlaw and Hirchberg; „J. C. 
W. Voigt's Explanatory Catalogue 
of his New Cabinet of Mountain 
Stones, publiſned at Weimar; 
„% Obſervations relative to Miner- 
alogy and Mining on ſome of the 
Mountains of Heſſe, by J. P. Reiſs, 
with Remarks by Theodoric L. G. 
Tharſten, Phil. D.“ publiſhed at 
Berlin; “The Miner's Journal, by 
A. W. Köhler, the third Vear, in 
2 Vols,” publiſhed at Freyberg and 
Annaberg; The Botanic Manual 
of moſt Plants growing wild in 
Germany, or foreign ones, that 
will live in the open Air, by Chriſt. 
Skuhr, Vol. I.“ publiſhed at 
Witten « A Catalogue of 
Bohemian Inſects, by J. Dan. 
Preyſsler, Cen. I.“ publiſhed at 
Prague; and “ the firſt Six Tables 
of Shells of Sea Sand, drawn from 
Nature, and engraved on * 2 
Plates, &c. by Prof. A. J. G. C. 
Batſch, publiſhed at Jena. 
Among the German publications 
which belong to the department of 
Hiſtory, we meet with 4 A Hiſto 
of the Decline of Manners, Sci- 
ences, and Language, among the 
Romans, during the firit Ages of 
the Chriſtian Ara, by M. Meiners, 
Aulic Councellor, and Profeſſor in 
the Univerſity of Gottingen,” in- 
tended to ſerve as an introduction 
to Gibbon's hiſtory. This work 
is replete with valuable facts, ſelec- 
ted with judgment, and arranged 
with order and perſpicuity; and is 
calculated to gratify curioſity, to 
excite uſeful reflections, and to give 
a full and diſtinct view of import - 
ant circumſtances, which were 


paſſed over very ſlightiy by Mr. 
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Gibbon in his celebrated hiſtory. 
— The Hiſtory of Hereditary 
Nobility among the Gauls, Franks, 
and other people of Europe, &c. 
by the Abbe J. C. de Bevy,” pub- 
liſhed at Liege, is a tedious prolix 
_ in defence of heredita 
ariſtocracy, by an appeal to antiqui- 
ty and 2 full of 
abuſe on the Re formation, the 
French Revolution, and the ſtrug- 
gles which have been made at 
ifferent periods, in different na- 
tions of Europe, in ſupport of the 
civil and religious rights of man- 
kind. — At Hanover, M. Meiners 
has publiſhed, «<4 A Hiſtory of the 
Inequality of Conditions among 
the principal Nations of Europe, 
in 2 Vols.” This work contains a 
judicious and intereſting view of the 
cauſes of the inequality of condi- 
tions in Europe; their diverſity in 
the Kingdoms founded by the Ger. 
mans; the changes produced under 
the deſcendants of Charlemagne, 
and in the eſſive anarc 
which followed; the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of liberty among the inhabi- 
tants of burghs; the influence of 
royal authority; cauſes and effects 
of the abolition of ſlavery; progreſs 
of illumination and induſtry ; the 
preſent [ate of the nobility in many 
countries of Europe; and the 


. beneficial and injurious effects of 


their prerogatives.— At Peſth, pro- 
feſſor 5 has publiſned,“ be 
Hiſtory of the Wars between the 
Coſſacs and Poles, written in the 
Year 1674, by Samuel Grondſki de 
Grondi, a Poliſh Gentleman; which 
begins with the year 1647, and 
continues to the end of the war 
carried on by the prince of Tran- 
filvania, As this work was writ- 
ten by a perſon much intereſted in 
the events of that war, and who 


ſuſtained, at different periods, a 
public and oſtenſible . in 
| the 


# 


o 
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on 
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the ſervice of his country, his hiſto- 


ry cannot fail of proving accepta- 


ble to the reader.—At. Leipfic, M. 
G. H. Martini has; publiſhed “ an 
Account of the Beghards, and Be- 
guines, by J. L. Moſheim, Chan- 
cellot of the Univerſity of Gottin- 

en, a Fragment publiſhed from the 
MS. of the celebrated Author, 
with two Appendixes, ſeveral Docu- 
ments, various Readings, ſome 
Notes and a neceflary Index.” This 
work fell into the hands of the 
editor, on the death of the author's 
fon ; and like every remain of that 
excellent writer, will be read with 
pleaſure by the Jearned world. The 
editor, likewiſe, is entitled to their 
thanks for the pains which he has 
taken to render it more complete. 
— At the ſame place, Dr. F. C. 
Gotll. Hirſching bas publiſhed 
% An hiſtorico-geographico-topo- 
graphical Deſcription of Monaſte- 
ries and religious Houſes, &c. of 
Germany, that, have been formerly, 
or at preſent exiſt ; with th-ir Sites, 
their Founders, their Date, &c. 
their Rights and Liberties, Men of 
Learning, Libraries, &c. &c. vol. 
J.“ Ihe praiſe of induſtry and di- 
ligence in collecting his materials, 
unqueſtionably. belongs to our au- 
thor ; and to the curious reader they 
will afford much entertainment.— 
At Nuremberg, M. C. F. C. Hum- 
mel has publiſhed, “ a Deſcription 
of Antiquities diſcovered in Ger- 
many,“ by his father, the late B. F. 
Hummel, which is ſaid to be a judi- 
cious work, including every import- 
ant object reſerred to in the title- 
page, and overlooking trifling 
things —At. Halle, M. C. Sprengel 
has publiſhed ,*+ a Hiſtory of the 
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hiſtorical and critical obſervations. 
—At Frankfort, Profeſſor Bruns of 
Helmſtadt, has publiſhed ( An Eſſay 
towards a ſyſtematic Geography, of 
the three Parts of the World which 
are yet but imperfectly known to us, 
beginning with Africa; vol. I.“ 
This work from the known talents 
and induſtry of the author, pro- 
miſes to be a very important addi. 
tion to the common ſtock of geo- 
graphical productions. — At Zulli- 
chaw an anonymous author has 
publiſhed “ the Hiſtory of the Em- 
peror Fred. II.“ which has conſider- 
able pretenſions to merit as a bio- 
graphical work. 'The- hiſtorical 
part details, with fidelity and per- 
ſpicuity, the diſputes of Frederic 
with Rome and Milan, the Crot- 
fades, and the war of Lombardy.— 
At Duſſeldorf appeared the IIId. 
vol. M. of Klein's «Lives of the 
great Men cf Germany, with their 
ortraits,” which contains the Lives 
of George de Fronſberg, Count de 
Tilly, and Mengs the 2 
Gottingen, M. Wackerbach has 
—— « Parallel between 
eter the Great, and Charlemagne,” 
which is a work of conſiderable la- 
lour and ingenuity,—In addition to 
the articles already enumerated, we 
can only add the titles of the follow- 
ing: « ]lluſtrations of Hiſtory, and 
Records, by P. Erneſt Spieſs,“ pub- 
- iſhed at Bayruth; „An Eſſay on 
the Religion of the ancient Hunga- 
rians, &c. by Dan. Corneides, A. A. 
L. L. & P. M.“ publiſhed at 
Vienna; „ the Hiſtory of the War 
between Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Tur- 
key, in the Years 1787—92, with 
State-papers and Documents,” pub- 
liſhed at Leipfic ; „a Chronologt- 


principal Geographical Diſcoveries, cal Index of Treaties of Peace, | 
till the arrival of the Portugueſe in Defence, Navigation, &c- entered -t 
_ Jap-n, in 1542 ;” which is highly into by the kings of Denmark and + 
. Intereſting, and inſtructive, and Norway, with Prop 'or other | 
Illuſtrated, with a. great variety of nations, &c. by Ivarus Quiſtgaard, | 
2 | 8 pub - 


publiſhedat Gottingen; „the Hiſto- 
ry of Navigation among the Na- 
tions of Antiguity, by M. Berghaus, 
in 2 vols,” publiſhed at Leipſic; 
te the ancient Hiſtory of Printing 
at Mentz, &c. by G. W. Lapf, vol. 
11,” publiſhed at Ulm; „ a Gene- 
ral Geography of the Towns and 
Villages in Germany, in 2 vols,” 
publiſhed at Erfurt; . Repoſitory 
Þor modern Geography, Pet P. 
Economy and Hiſtory, by Prof. P. 
J. Bruns, of Helmſtadt, and Prof. 
A. W. Zimmerman of Brunſwick, 
vol. I,” publiſhed at Tubingen; the 
* Study of the Beautiful in Nature 
and in the Arts, and moral and po- 


litical Remarks during a Journey to 


Denmark, by M. Ramdohr de 
Hoya,” publiſhed at Hanover ; 
„Letters on the United Nether- 
lands, by M. Grabner.“ publiſhed 
at Gotha; and «4 Excurſions in 
Switzerland, by C. Spazier,” pub- 
liſhed at the ſame place, 

The laſt article which we have to 
inſert in our catalogue of German 
8 the year 1792, are 
1uch as belong to the head of claſſi- 
cal, critical, polite, and miſcella- 
neous literature. At Leipſic, p! o- 
feſſor Paulus continues the publica- 


tion of his Memorabilia,” which 


were noticed by cs in our laſt vo- 
lyme. The two parts which have 
already appeared, contain much 
valuable criticiſm in Biblical, claſſi- 
cal, and oriental learning, curious 
ſelections from Arabic M88. 
and other miſcellaneous pieces, 
which reflect honour on his induſ- 


try and abilities, and on thoſe of. 


the gentlemen who have concurred 
with him in his plan.—At the ſame 
place, Dr. Fred. Rinck has publiſh- 
ed, in Arabic, * ſome Geographi- 
cal. Tables of Abulfeda, and other 
Specimens on the ſame Subject, 
from MSS. in the Library at 
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Leyden.“ The tables of Abulfeda, 
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are ſuch parts of that author's geo- 
Braphy as had not before been pub- 
iſhed, Of the additional ſpecimens, 
one, which relates to the hiſtory of 
the Arabs, in Spain, appears to be 
curious and intereſting. —At Halle 
M. J. G. C. Rudiger has publiſhed 
„ moral Sentences, tranſlated from 
Tamul Palm Leaves, with Remarks 
on Indian Literature.“ The ſen- 
tences were tranſmitted to Mr. Ru- 
diger, by a miſſionary at Tranque- 
bar; and appear to be a collection 
formed for the uſe of ſchools. At 
Leipſic, Prof. C. D. Beck has pub- 


liſhed “ The Odes and Fragments 


of Pindar, in- Greek, with the en- 
tire Scholia collected, various Read- 
ings, critical Remarks, and Indexes, 
vol. I.” The- manner in which 
this work is executed, does the 
greateſt credit to the profeſſor, as an 
induſtrious, learned, and impartial 
critic, and will ſecure him the 
thanks of every claſſical ſcho- 
lar, who may have the opportunity 
of reading and conſulting it. At 
the ſame place, and at Königſberg, 


the ſame learned editor has publiſh- 
ed the firſt volume of « the Trage- 


dies, ſatyric Drama, and Fragments 
of Euripides,” in Greek. His 
plan is to publiſh the text in four 
volumes with various readings, 
Brunck's criticiſms, and a few 
conjectural emendations at the 
bottom of the page; a circum» 
ſtantial argument, and à critique 
on the. plan and principal cha- 
racter prefixed to each piece; a 
gloſſary of the uncommon words; 


and a perpetual commentary, in 


four additional volumes.—At Ber- 


lin, an anonymous author. has pub- 


liſhed an ingenious and entertaining 
work. entitled“ Dialogues on Fauns, 
Satyrs, Sileni, &c.” in.2 vols.—At 
Witzburg, M. Chriſt. Feſel, Pro- 
feſſor of the Academy of St. Luke 
at Rome, has publiſhed %a Theory 

n | of 
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of Painting, or a Guide to Begin- 
ners in that Art,” which contains 
much valuable information for 
young artiſts, — The following pub- 
—— likewiſe, are to be referred 
to this department of our work : 
« M. Tullii Cieronis Tuſeulanarum 
Diſputationum, Libri Quinque, ex 
Recenſione Frid. Aug. Wolfi 
Publiſhed at Leipſic ; „Fragments 
of the Hiſtory of Literature and 
the Arts in Germany, by J. Frid. 


Köhler,“ publiſhed at the ſame 


place; (New F 5 of Litera- 
ture, &c by G. Theod. Stobel, in 
2 vols,” publiſhed at Nuremberg 
and Altdorf; + Sophron's Leſſons 
of Wiſdom and Virtue for his 
grown up Daughters, &c. by J. Ad. 

chmerler,” publiſhed at Erlangen; 
« the leiſure — of a Father con- 
ſecrated to the Inſtruction of his 
Daughters, by J. J. Ebert,” pub- 
liſhed at Leip:.c; Letters on the 
Education of a Princeſs, by Julia 
Ducheſs of Giovane,”* publiſhed 
at Vienna; * an Almanack for Phy- 
ficians, and for thoſe who are not, 
by Dr. Grumer,” publiſhed at Jena; 
« Domeſtic Scenes to form the 
Heart of young People,” by Mrs. 
Ludwig, in 4 vols. publiſhed at 
Leipfic; © Scattered Leaves, by J. G. 
Herder, vol IV.” publiſhed at Go- 


tha; and literary Amuſements, . 


or reading Hours of Fred. II. by 
C. Dantel, formerly Rtader to that 
Monarch, publiſhed at Elbin- 

DN, 
* The firſt work which calls for our 
notice in the hiſtory of Switzerland, 
is „ Treatiſe on the executive 
Power in large States, by M. 
Necker, in 2 vols,” the place where 
printed not mentioned. This work, 
which is ſometimes augmentative, 
and elaborate, and ſometimes highly 
declamatory, abounds in much poli- 
tical information, and important 
remarks, which deſerve the atten- 
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tion of perſons under every form of 
1 and particularly of the 
rench nation. Its good things 
however, are far from being unmix- 
ed with prejudices, and errors. The 
enlightened Engliſh politician will 
eaſily detect his miſtakes, while ap- 
preciating the merits of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, —_At Geneva, M. 
Mounier has publiſhed „n En- 
quiry into the Cauſes which have 
hindered the French from acquiring 
Liberty, and into the Means 
which they may ſtill attain it, in 2 
vols.” This Enquiry is ſenſible, 
calm, and well written ; and is in- 
tended to ſet before his countrymen, 
the French, the ſuperior advantages 
of a I ited monarchy, like the 
Britiu co any of the republican 
forms of government. The author 
offers many powerful arguments to 
ſhew, that whatever be the iſſue of 
the preſent ſtate of things, a deſpo- 
tic government can never again be 
eſtabliſhed with any permanence, 
over the French nation.—At 
Zurich, Dr. Paul Uſteri has pub- 
liſhed „ Annals of Botany, Parts J. 
and II.“ of which the foreign jour- 
nals ſpeak in terms of approbation. 
— At Winterthur, two numbers 
have a red of a work entitled 
“Plants and Shrubs, engraved and 
coloured from Nature, with an ac- 
count of the beſt Method of culti- 
vating them, &c.” This work 
which is executed in a very beauti- 
ful manner, is ſaid to be conducted 
by ſome amateurs, and to be intend- 
ed chiefly for the uſe of Jadies, or 
others who are not deeply conver- 
fant in natural hiſtory. The names 
of the flowers, &c. are given in La- 
tin, Engliſh, nd French; the de- 
ſcriptions in the laſt of thoſe lan- 
uages.—At Zurich, M. J. Meyer 
Bis publiſhed a pictureſque Tour 
in Italian Switzerland, with twelve 
Plates and Vignettes.“ The views 
| given 
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given in this work are well choſen, 
and the engravings neatly executed. 
The text is only a compilement, for 
the ſole purpoſe of ae mamas the 
plates.—At the ſame place hath ap- 
apeared the IVth and laſt volume of 
a general Hiſtory of the Jeſuits,” 
which was announced by us as an 
anonymous work, in our Regiſter 
for the year 1790. The learned 
and ingenious author, M. Pet. Ph. 
Wolf, who has collected in it a maſs 
of important and intereſting infor- 
mation, has affixed his name to the 
volume before us.— At the fame 
lace, and at Winterthur, M. Leon 
eiſter has publiſhed the IVth 
part of the IIId. vol. of Portraits 
of celebrated Men of Switzerland, 
by H. Pfenninger ; with ſhort bio- 
phical Accounts, by the editor. 
his work is executed in an elegant 
and brilliant ſtyle, and will find a 
ace in the cabinets of connoiſſeurs. 
—At Winterthur, an anonymous 
author has publiſhed “A model 
for Youth,”” which in the form of 
ſhort ſtories, conveys good moral 
and virtuous inſtructions. —« The 
Sage Village Curate, a Story for the 
Country Clergy, and for the Pea- 
ſants,” publiſhed at Zurich, con- 
tains much uſeful moral and cecono- 
mical advice, cloathed in the fimple 
and pleaſing ſtyle of a * hiſtory, as 
it is, and as it everywhere ought to 
be,” which is illuſtrated with 
plates. 

Among the publications of Italy 
for the y ear 1792, of which we have 
had any information, the fir ſt which 
we have to announce is the Brama- 
nic Syſtem, liturgical, mythological, 
civil, from Indian Monuments inthe 
Muſeum of cardinal Borgia, by the 
friar Paulino de St, Barthelemy, 
Carmelite Miſſionary to the Coaſt 
of Malabar, with Plates,” publiſhed 
at Rome. This is a curious and 
ſplendid work, which will be accept- 
able tothe philologiſt, the hiſtorian, 


and antiquary. The firſt ſeven 


ints, which are accompanied with - 


ong explanations in the text, repre- 
ſent the religious cuſtoms of the 
Bramins, and many fingularities of 
their philoſophical ſets. Several 
other prints are filled with Indian 


mythology. Theſe are followed by 


an account of the Indian tribes, 
government, military eſtabliſh- 
ments, finances, and coins ; and a 


ſupplement in which the author un- 


dertakes to prove, that the Greek 
and Egyptian mythology originated 
in the Bramanic, which he aſſerts to 
be the ſame with the Sabæiſm of 
the ancients, —At Pavia hath ap- 
peared a treatiſe “ bn the Laws of 
the Beautiful, as applied to Paint- 
ing and Architecture, by the Mar. 


quis Maleſpina.“ This work has 


met with a very favourable recep- 
tion in Italy. It is divided into 
three parts. In the firſt the author. 


endeavours to demonſtrate, why the 


beautiful makes an agreeable im- 
preſſion on the ſight, The ſolution 
of this problem leads him to ſeveral 
diſcuſſions, which are followed, as 
their reſult, by the analyſis of beau · 
oF in the arts. In the ſecond part 
the author makes a particular appli- 
cation of his principles, in KOs», a 
ing the cauſes of beauty in inven- 
tion, in diſpoſition, in expreſſion, 
in deſign, &c. In the third part, 
after giving a general idea of his 
beautiful in architecture, he treats 
of invention, diſpoſition, and ex- 
pre ſſion in that art; and lays down 
certain rules for the direction and 
aſſiſtance of the ſtudent. At Rome, 
M. Gagliardo, profeſſor of agricul- 
ture at Tarento, has publiſhed 
Theoretical and Practical Inſtrue- 
tions on Agriculture;“ which diſ- 
play extenſive knowledge, and a 
commendable zeal to promote the 
practice of the moſt Len 
the moſt beneficial, and the moſt 
innocent of the arts of life. 

In 
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In mathematics and natural phi- | 


loſophy, the Italian preſs has been 


unuſually barren during the year 
1792. The only mathematical 
work of any importance, of which 
we have heard, is An Eſſay on 

rallel Curves, by Father Ang. 


- 


Lotter6,” publiſhed at Pavia. In 


this work the author, whoſe abilities 
as a mathematician are well known, 
has given a method of ancing a pa 
rallel to any regular curve, of which 
the equation is given. He proves 
alſo, that no curve, the circle ex- 
cepted, has the ſame equation as its 

rallel.— At Rome, father Patrini 
— publiſhed a work in 2 vols, en- 
titled, „The Mineralogical Cabi- 
net, of the Nazarene College, deſ- 
cribed according to the external 
Characters of the Minerals, and ar- 
ranged according to their conſtitut- 
ed Principles.” —At Naples D. Cy- 
rillo continues the publication of his 
« Elementary Plates of Botany,“ 
and maintains the credit which he 
acquired by his firſt ſpecimens, The 
eighth number of this work is the 


laſt which we have ſeen announced 


to the public. s 

Among the hiſtorical productions 
of Italy and Sicily, we meet with 
«« A Chronological Hiſtory of the 
Viceroys, Licutenants, and Preſi- 
dents of the Kingdom of Sicily, by 


D. Giovanni Evangeliſta de Blaſi, 


in 4 vols,” publiſhed at, Palermo, 
This work appears to be executed 


with great care and judgment, and 


details the hiſtory of the govern- 
ment of Sicily, from the year 1409, 
to the year 1786.— At Parma, ſa- 
ther Irenzo Aﬀo has publiſhed 
4% An Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Typo- 
graphy of Parma, in the 16th cen 

tury; which contains the beſt and 
molt accurate account that we h-ve 
met with, of the progreſs of the art 
of printing in ME: the introduc- 


tion of | it into Parma, and its gras y 


dual approach to that high degree of 
perfection, to which it is arrived in 
that city, —At Lucca, M, Angelo 
Maria Bandini has publiſhed “ A 
Hiſtory of Printing, under the Di- 
rection of the Juntæ of Florence.“ 


This book is entertaining and uſeful, 


not only as it exhibits the progreſs 
of the art of printing in Florence, 


but as it tends, from the extracts 


and anecdotes » hich it contains, to 


elucidate the hiſtory of literature, 


and of learned men.—At Bergamo, 
the abbe P. A. Serraſſi, has pub- 
liſhed a new edition, in à vols. of 
his “ Life of Torquato Taſſo,“ 
which has undergone ſuch alterations 
and enlargements, that it may be 
conſidered as a new work. — At 
Rome, D. de Roffi has publiſhed 
«© The Life of the Chevalier John 
Pikler,” a celebrated engraver of 
gems, ſome of whoſe works have 
been compared with the fineſt te- 
mains of antiquity.— At Milan, the 
abbot Clement Bondi, has publiſhed 
A funeral Oration on the Empe- 
ror Leopold II.“ which is an elo- 
quent eulogy on the talents and vir- 
tues of that prince. — The two vo- 
lumes folio of“ Egyptian Monu- 
ments, engraved on two hundred. 
Plates, comprehending about ſeven 
hundred Subjects, with their hiſto- 
rical Explications,” publiſhed at 
Rome, conſtitute a ſplendid, in- 
ſtructive, and entertaining work, 
which illuſtrates the induitry, the 
ingenuity, the fancy, and the ſuper- 
ſtition of a people among whom 
the arts and ſciences flouriſhed, to a 
conſiderable degree, at a very early 
period, At Naples the ſocicty in- 
flitutcd by the king, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of promulgating and ejuci- 
dating the curious remains of anti- 
quity diſcovered near that city, have 
publiſhed the eighth volume--of 

« The 
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* The Antiquities of Herculaneum 
containing an Account of the Lamps 
and Candelabri, found in that 
place, and its neighbourhood.” 
This volume contains ninety-three 
ſplendid folio plates, beſide head and 
tail pieces. — At Naples, M. Gae- 
tano d' Aurora has publiſhed « a 
deſcriptive Guide to the Antiquities 
and natural Curioſities of Puzzuoli, 
and its Environs;“ which is ſpoken 
of as the beſt vade mecum which 
has hitherto been offered to. the 
curious traveller.-At Palermo, 
M. Caſtelli, the prince of Torre- 
Mouſa, has publiſhed « a Firſt and 
Second Supplement to the ancient 
Coins of the People and Cities, 
Kings and Tyrants of Sicily, pre- 
vious to the Time of the Sara- 
cens,” illuſtrated with eighteen folio 
lates. | 


The laſt articles which we have 


to mention in our view of Italian 
literature, are claſſical, critical, or 

tical. At Parma, Signor G1:m- 
batiſta Bodoni has printed a ſplen- 
did edition of the Hymns and 
Epigrams of Callimachus in Greek 
and Italian; which for beauty of 
the paper and type, and correctneſs 
and elegance of the workmanſhip, 
ranks with the former productions 
of his celebrated preſs. The Italian 
verſion, which is executed with 
ſpirit and fidelity, is the work of 
Father Pagnani, Profeſſor of elo- 
quence in the Univerſity of Parma; 
—At Florence, Signor Alexander 
de Sanctis has publiſhed a- work, 
which, under the title of “a Trea- 
tiſe on the Paſſions and Vices of the 


Intelle&,” contains an ingenious 


defence of the Bucolics and 
Georgics of Virgil, againſt the 
cenſures which have been paſſed on 
them by different critics, —At Ve- 
rona hath appeared the IId. vol. of 
e the works of G. Pompei of Vero- 
na; whoſe {kill in Greek literature 
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is diſplayed in a ſpirited and ſucceſs- 
tu! tranſlation of a variety of Greek 
epigrams and paſtorals.—At Parma, 
a treatiſe hath been publiſhed by 
Ang. Mazza, Greek profeſſor in the 
univerſity, entitled, „the Human 
Faculties, in twelve Sonnets,” which 
is a work of conſiderable merit. — 


At. Venice hath appeared « the 
poetical Journal, or Italian Poems, 


before inedited, by living Authors, 
third Year ;” which contain ſome 


favourable ſpecimens of the abilities 


and taſte ot the different authors. 
When we turn our view to the 


literature of France for the year 


1792, the firſt work which offers 


jtſelt to us is intitled „“ univerſal 


Morality, drawn from the Scri 
tures,” 
free tranſlation 'of thoſe paſſages 
of ſcripture, which inculcate the 
moral duties ; apparently publiſhed 


with a view to convince the ſceptics 


in France, of the reaſonableneſs and 
beauty of chriſtianity, when ſepa- 
rated from the debaſing mixtures of 
prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, and its 
admirable tendency to promote the 
virtue and true aappineſs of —_ | 
—**Thephiloſophical worksof M. F. 
Hemſterhuis, in 2 vols ” are a poſt- 
humous publicatien. They contain 
a variety of ingenious and pleaſing 
diſſertations and didogues on meta- 
phyfteal, moral, ani literary ſub- 
zects, and on ſubjects > taſte, written 
in a lively ſtyle, and ii elegant lan- 
guage.— The “ politial Eſſay on 
tee unavoidable Revoutions inci- 
dent to Civil Society, by Anton iode 


Giuliani, tranſlated into French by 


E. T. Simon,“ is a whinfical and 
abſurd production, in which the au- 


thor has the vanity to ſuppde that he * 
diſcovers to the world, torthe firſt 


time, the true ſcience ot Holitics. 


His leading poſitions are, tiat hu- 


man wiſdom and political figacity 
neither impede nor haſten tte fate 


This work conſiſts of "A 
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of ſocieties; that miniſters and 
ſtateſmen, who ſuppoſe that they 
govern the world, are miſtaken, for 
the world governs. itſelf ; that there 
is a propelling force, of which poli- 
ticians are ignorant, that drives all 
ſocieties to their deſtruction ; that 
from the exceſs of their ſtrength, 
_ ariſes their decay; and that all our 

retended knowledge, is uſeleſs if not 

urtful.— The work entitled . My 
Republic, the Author Plato, the 
Editor J. de Sales, in 7 Vols.” is em- 
ployed in inveſtigating the merits of 
the French revolution, and laying 


down the principles of that form of 


vernment, which he ſuppoſes to 
be moſt favourable to liberty, 
and moſt likely to be permanent. 
His doctrines, however, bear a 
ter reſemblance 'to thoſe of 


aynal, Guibert, and Mounier, 


than to . thoſe of Plato.—“ The 
Univerſal Republic, or an Addreſs 
to Tvrant-killers, by Anacharſis 
Cloots, the Orator of Mankind,” 
contains the dreams and ravings of 
a political enthufiat, who is for 
uniting the whole world in one fra- 
ternal confederaey, which is to reſt 
on the ſolid pillars of atheiſm ! !— 

$ The works of Jerome Petion, 
| Member of the Conſtituent Aſſem- 
bly, of the National Convention, 
and Mayor of Paris, n 3 Vols,” 
conſiſt of a number of very mmport- 
ant and valuable papers, on the ſub- 
jets of govanment and pens 
economy, vhich were publiſhed at 
different pæiods, and contributed 
much to brng about that change of 
ſentiment n France, which led tothe 
revolutioz of 1789. In theſe vo- 
lumes the are arranged in the order 
in whichthey were written and pub- 
| liſhed; and are followed by a ſelec- 

tion of M. Petion's able ſpeeches 
in the tonvention.—“ The Naviga- 
tion ct: Report and Project of 
a Derrece of the Navigation of 
Frange, preſented to the N ation- 
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al Aſſembly, in the Name of 
its marine, agricultural, and com- 
mercial Committees, & c.“ contains 
important obſervations on the ma- 
ritime ſtate of Britain, the benefits 
which have ariſen from its naviga- 
tion act, and the means of improving 
that of France, together with a new 
mode of meaſuring the tonnage of 
veſſels,” which were printed for the 
public information, by order of the 
national aſſembly.— The treatiſe en- 
titled “the Fanaticiſm of Libertin- 
iſm confounded, or Letters on the 
Celibacy of Prieſts,” is intended to 
defend that unnatural and impoliti- 
cal part of the conſtitution of the 
Romiſh church, which has been 
wiſely aboliſhed in France, The au- 
thor declaims like a zealot ; he does 
not reaſon like a politician.--The ob · 
ject of the treatiſe, entitled . Means 
of removing the Abuſes and Effects 
of Mendicancy, by a voluntary 
Emigration to 3 Guiana, &c. 
by M. le Blond,“ is ſufficiently de- 
ſcribed in the title page. How far 
the remedy vreſcribed by the author 
would correct the evil, we cannot 
take upon ourſelves to decide. Of 
Guiana, where M. le Blond reſided 
for ſome time, he ſpeaks in very fa« 
yourable terms, — The Eſſay on 
Woods and waſte Lands, High- 
ways, and Beggars, by M. Paul- 
mier,” propoſes that the beggars 
ſhall be employed in cultivating the 
waſte lands, and that the produce 
ſhould be applied to their uppo d: 
a propoſition which deſerves the at 
tention of ſtateſmen, on the ground 
of humanity as well as of policy. 
The“ Memoir on the Woods of Cor- 
ſica, &c. by M. Cadet,“ is intended 
to point out the important ceco- 
nomical advantages which France 
might derive from the poſſeſſion of 
Corſica, to which no attention has 
hitherto been paid, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe expence incurred on 
account of that iſland.— The Re- 
; marks 
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marks on the Queſtion of the alie- 
nation of the National Foreſts, pre- 
ſented to the National Aſſembly, by 
theRoyal Agricultural Society, Feb. 
El 1792,” are intended to ſhew, that 

t is not for the intereſt of the public 
that the national foreſts ſhould be- 


come private property, The Vene- 
tran p an for managing the public 
reſts is recommended by them as 
the moſt judicious one which the 
legiſlature can adopt, — The © me. 
teorological and ceconomical Ob- 
ſeryations, made in the Courſe of the 
Year 7791s in the 8 of 
Upper Vienne, by M. Juge,“ are 
highly important and valuable, A 
continued ſeries of fuch obſerva- 
tions, in different diſtricts of any 
kingdom, would prove of the great- 
eſt national benefit, as it would ena- 
ble the agriculturiſt, in many in- 
ſtances, to expect the returns made 
to his induſtry and attention, with 
fewer hazards of a diſappointment. 
Under the head of Mathematics 
and Philoſophy, our attention is 
drawn, in the firſt place, to the 
* Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 
the Year 1988; extracted from the 
Regiſters of the Academy.” - This 
volunſe contains a variety of im- 
portant and valuable papers in 
| 8 fics, chemiſtry, natural 
iſtory, aſtronomy and geography, 
and 44 which reflec 
great honour on the ſociety, and 
on the individuals who have con- 
tfibuted ſo much to ſupport its 
reputation' and utility, Among 
other names, dear to fcience, we 
meet with thoſe of M. Briſſon, M. 
Coulomb, M. Sage, M. Fourcroy, 
M. Fougeroux de Bandaroy, M. 
Duhamel, M. le Gentil, M. Mon- 
mer, M. Caflini, M. de la Lande, 
M. de ia Place, M. le Gendre, and 
M. Charles. The hiſtorical part 
of the volume is compoſed of two 


„„ 


— 


roy of a committee conſiſting of 
e 


firs Borda, La Grange, Lavdif- 
ſier, Tillet, and Condorcet, Who 


were appointed by the academy for 


the inveſtigatiou of ſome import - 
ant queſtions relative to the ſtan d- 
ard of metals for coins, and the 
moſt convenient ſcale of diviſion 
for coins, weights, and meaſures; 
and of four eulogies on deceaſed 
members, drawn up by the elegant 
pu of the RIES ſecretary,» 
he © Tranſactions of the Society 
of Natural Hiſtory at Paris, Vol; 
I.” are the firſt fruits of an inſtitu- 
tion which promiſes to be of eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the intereſts of 
ſcience. In the French Journals 
we are informed, that it owes its 
origin to a number of gentlemen 
attached to the ſtudy of naturab 
hiſtory, who in the year 1788 
formed a ſociety under the name 
of the Linnean. The affronts, 
however, to which that ſociety 
was expoſed, not enjoying the pri- 
vileges of royal protection, and 
ſeveral of its members being even 
threatened that they ſhould be 
excluded from all that were eſtab- 
liſhed by the government, ſoon 
occaſioned its diſſolution, But 
when, in conſequence of the Re- 
volution, individuals were at liberty 
to purſue plans for the general good- 
of ſcience, without the ſanction of 
vernment, the members of that 
— again united, and ſomewhat 
enlarged their ſcheme. In the pre- 
face to this firſt volume of their 
12 an —_— 2 on 
the origin and progreſs of natu 
hiſtory <4 France; by M. Aubin 
Lewis Millin. The body of the 
volume conſiſts of a variety of 
papers on ſubjects within the pro- 
vince of the ſociety, from w hicly 


the naturaliſt will derive information 


and entertainment. The authors 
of theſe papers are profeſſor Def. 
„. 10 fe ©» feen, 
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M. Lefevre, M. Geoffroy, junr. M. 
1 — M. J. Ch. Fabricius, 
M. Lermina, M. 
ard, M. D. Andrada, M. Lamarck, 
Father Cotte, and M. le Blond.— 
M. le Frangais la Lande has pub - 
liſhed a new edition of his — 
nomy; which is noticed b 
account ofthe conſiderable An 
which it contains, and the celebrity 
of the anthor in the mathematical 
world. The preſent edition is in 
3 vols. in 4to.—* The Ephemerides 
of the Movements of the Heavenly 


Bodies, for the Meridian of Paris, of 


Vol. IX. containing the -Eig — 
Years 1793— 1800, reviſed 
publiſhed by M. de la Lande,” is 
a work the importance and 13 
of which are ſo obvious, that it is 
fuſficieht in this place barely to 
announce its publication, One 
thing we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
M. de la Lande ſhould: have reaſon 
to lament that the confined ſale of 
the Ephemerides would not permit 
him to add ſome new and uſeful 
tables to this volume. The treatiſe 
entitled, ( New Elements of Forti- 
cation, containing every thing 
neceſſary to be preſerved of the 
Works of la Blond, Deidier, and 
other Authors, & c. by A. P. Julienne 
de Belair, formerly a Captain in 
— Dutch ſervice,” is is ſpoken of 
as an highly intereſting and im- 
portant work to the ſtudent in 
military ſcience. $o likewiſe, is 
the “Complete Treatiſe on Forti- 
ſications, &c. Et. I. by M. **, 
ſecond Captain of the ſecond 
Claſs in the Royal Corps of Engi- 
neers. . In natural hiſtory the fol- 
Towing publications have 80 J. K. 
„ Phytelogical Eſſays, 
Gilibert, &c. Vols. I I. A f Il. Fo 
Plants of Lithuania compared with 
thoſe of Lyons;” and An Ab- 
ſtract of the French Flora, of the 
Chevalier de la Marsk, coutaining 


inel, M. Rich- 
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fontaines, M. Boſc, M. Latreille, 


an Analyſis of Vegetables, as 4 


mean of obtaining a OED 
their Genera.“ 

Among the publicatic in 
French — ging Is the 


heads of hiſtory, lography, and 
antiquities, we meet with 4 A 
Summary of the civil and Eclefiaſti. 
cal Hiſtory of France, by ]. Mich, 
2, Public Pf, 51 Rhe - 
toric — 4. Hiſtory at Straſburg, in 
4 Vols.“ This Summary A. 
originally compoſed by the profeſ- 
ſar, for the uſe — his lectures; and 
is principally valuable on account 
critical accuracy with which 
he has inveſtigated bis mos. 
For general readers jt does not 15 
ſeſs very attractive charms.— The 
abridged «Hiſtory of the South Seas, 
embelliſhed with ſeveral Charts, by 
M. de la Borde, in 3 Vols.” is an 
inſtructiye and entertaining work, 
which is calculated ta be of conſi- 
derable — to 2 —— in 
eo „ as well as the youn 
—— - It contains an abſtra 
of the diſcoveries made by the 
different navigators in the — 
Seas, from boa in 1513, 
— Riou in the — 
. in the year 1790, which 
| be acceptable to every reader 
who is not in poſſeſſion. of. the 
numerous and expenſive volumes in 
which they are more minutely de- 
tailed, — The Hiſtory of the pre- 
tended Revolution of Poland, with 
an Examination of its new Conſti- 
tution, by M. Mehee,” contains 
much new-and curious information 
relative to that event ; and a diſ- 
paſſionate appreciation of i its merits, 
eſpecially when compared u with thoſe 
of the French Revolution. Such 
a compariſon may be read with ad- 
vantage in this beth where a 
conſiderable has affected 
warmly to — the former, 
while they avow themſelves inimi- 
cal i in the extreme to the latter M. 
| Mehes 
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Mehte conducted for ſome time the 


gazette de Warſovie, and from his 


_—_ and N — the 
beſt opportunities of collectin 
N for ſuch a work as the 
| res pal 2 wg 8 the 
evolution of 1789, &c. by two 
Friends to Liberty in 5 Vols,” 
a to be an 1 and can- 
did work; and will be acceptable 
to thoſe who wiſh to poſſeſs a 
minute detail of the occurrences 
attending that extraordinary event. 
— The work entitled “ Pictures of 
the French Revolution, &c. Vol. I. 
conſiſting of Twelve Numbers,” 
is chiefly valuable on account 
of the ſplendid and intereſting prints 
which it contains, deſcripture of 
the principal and moſt ſtriking 
ſcenes, from the meeting of the 
national aſſetnbly at the tennis 
court at Verfailles, on the 2oth of 
June 1789, when they took an 


oath not to ſeperate till they had 
formed a conſtitution for France, ' 


to the expedition of the Pariſians 
to Chantilly, to ſeize the cannon at 
that palace, on the gth of Auguſt 


in the ſame year. Theſe prints are 


twenty-four in number, arranged 
in chronological order. The nar- 
rative accompanying them is drawn 
up with conciſeneſs and elegance, 
and printed on a large folio paper, 
with the famed of Didot. — 
The “National Antiquities, or a 
Collection of Monuments. &c: in 
the Kingdom of France, by Aubin 
Louis Millin, Vols. I. II. III.“ are 
of a valuable and ſplendid 
work, which, from the diligence, 
reading, and taſte diſcovered by the 
author, and the intereſting nature 
of the principal objects which he 
has deſcribed, is ſeeure of a favour- 
able reception with the public. The 
author's deſign” is, to give an ac- 


curate account of ſuch public 


buildings, monuments, inſcriptions, 
dreſſes, uſages, and of the perſons, 


"deſcribing 
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eireumſtances, and events to which 
they relate, as will ſerve to illuſtrate 
the internal hiſtory of France, 
private and public, and occaſionally 
elucidate that of other nations, The 
volumes 7 completed abund - 
antly ſupply the reader with amuſe» 
ment and inſtrudtiow';- and they 
illuſtrated with a vaſt. number o 
—— engravi which cannot 
fail to recom them to the lovers 
of the fine arts. The 4 Secret-and 
intereſting Anecdotes of the Court 
of Ruſſia, &c.'in 6 Vols. contain 
many hiſtorical particulars, and 
obſervations relative to the cuſtoms 
and natural hiſtory of the ſeveral 
nations of the Ruſſian empire, 
which are curious and important. 
The author | appears to have had 
acceſs'to authentic ſources of in- 
formation; and his narrative throws 
conſiderable light on the hiſtory of 
the country, and icularly the 
litical intrigues which it has 
en agitated from the time of 
Peter the Great, to the reign of the 
preſent empreſs.— The Memoirs 


of the Minority of Louis XV, by 


B. Maffilon, biſhop of Clermont, 
&c,” are ſaid by the French 
journaliſts to be the genuine 
duction of that celebrated 

They deſerve attention, as they 
preſent us with many new anec- 
dotes and facts, with which the 
hiflorian of that period, whether, 
the political ſtate of 
France, or the neighbouring goun- 
tries, may conſiderably enrich his 
narrative. — The Memeirs of the 
Adminiſtration of the Duke d' 
Aiguillon, Peer af France, and of 
his Government of Bretagne,” are 
the production af an anonymous 


writer, who is the zealous and 
fulſome poenegyriſt of 'thet noble- 


man, while every otber contem- 
y miniſter is the object of 

is cenſure and verſion...” The 
Memoirs of the Count de Mau- 


X 2 repas, 
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repas,' Miniſter of the Marine 
6t France, in 4 Vols.” conſiſt of 
the diſguſting: —_ —— the » 
wrigues and vices.of the princ 
— mr compoſed the French 
kronm the thine of madame 
de M vs diſgrace: to the 
— of Aix H Shapelle. If they 
ntain anything which the hiſto- 
Yon might value, it is (carcely-yorth 
rntting from the filth and rub- 
Iii in which it is buried. The 


N Hlay on the Life, of M. Phomas, edito 


of the French Academy, by M. de 
[Hey ze is a pleafing and well 
ayritten account of à perſou who 
las highly eſtee med, not only, for 
is ine talents, hut for the 
Amiablę and uſeful virtues which 
diſtinguifhed him in private life 
3 — Travels in Tuſcany, Mi 
ical, Philoſophical; and Hif- 
ec by Dr. i Fargioni 
IDozetti, in 2 Vols.“ poſſeſs con- 
cGderable merit, as they contain the 
actual obſervations. of an eminent 
tha . and«/phyfician, ; in a 
2boumtry rich 8 for grati- 
Vy ing the eurroſlty of the plilofophi- 
Kal traveller. fe travels weke 
dundertaken fo long ago as the", year 
- #942 ; 'whitch circumſtance, con- 
«Aderiugiche me of the principal 


objects of them with not diminiſh 
- Heir vidie in the eftimation of the 


2Fcicatifio reader Abe Letters 
on Maly, — — in 1785, by M. 


dus Pat are intereffing and 
- plea the deſcriptive part, and 
cabboühd i valuable and uſeful te- 


flectſom por of art, goveru- 
ment and. manners, legiſlation, 
Jive, © and divit and criminal 

Jurifp 1 io 1a 0000 
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I pubKeations as call far our notice, orcheſtra; 


[ice the Meroits off a - 
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Theſe volumes, amo paper 
which deſeyve. 46 be $op ned to 
22 contain bi "few on ſubj jects 
mn AUO, * , tigul 
mathematics 192525 , e * 
lty of w e be? 12 ure 
if not entirely f 1 Fra 
modern e — 5 4 republic 
literature: 4 2 are extracted from 
the Pa Tieyoux, a peri- 
odical on, publiſhed 12 the 
Society, of, Jeſyity, for wh 8 ug the 
P rs'2 4 
his Preface — The 5 7 . of 
— Arts of Fah 1 Sele 
'2 engraving, ztelet, 
Member of = Frenc Arad — 
. and M. 0 5 
of tlie Acade 1 0 
and Mlles Lettres, ein Vols.” 
4s;a moſt yſetul an . 
work, which, deſerves to be recom- 
mended not only to the ſtudent in 
2 arts, bud to phjloſophers, and 
n of taſte, and to thoſe who 
iſh to acquire a general knowledge 
of the ſubzets on _ which it treats. 
3Th any be properly e 
ng a judicious and, 1 ng col- 
lection of. 9 an lap 
cal. Ar g's: re- 


engraving, 7. in 
re treatiſe c titled, 


« Modern, X Mgdulga r the Art 
, Singing reduced. $9 ee 

by artini,“ 4 is ſpoken of 8s 
- the moſt i Lot nt elemey-' 


wy and didactic works on che e 
of teaching and compoſting m 70 
that has yet been op 4 
particularly calgulate jor thoſe oy 
d Would, accompany, their. voice wk 
the piano 8 ot Fl to a ful 
hut it is not adapted 10 
thoſe as have ng previous know - 
ledge of the art — The Orginal 
Letters, of Mirabeay, riten from 
ae Haan a: a we 
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HEY e mark ate 10 
ang * zby 1 of he ſt 
Features 15 t ext 
ract er nter l of 
8 of his" 91 0 1 0 


the events By 
ome; wer, in Fs "colleAi 
which never eould have been Tr. 
tended for the public eye. And it 
Was injudicious, as well as unfriend- 
ly in M. Manuel, to expoſe to the 
world ſuch ſentiments and actions 
of his deceaſed friend,” as cannot 
but be injurious to his reputation, 
and to the general intereſts of mo- 
rality. Fo the articles enumerated 
we have to add, The Wiſnes of 
4 Solſtary, intended to ſerve as a 
Supplement to the Work called the 
Studies of Nature, by M. de Saint 
8 „ Reflections on Education, 
by J. B. Mandru;?' „The Happy 
ation, or an Acconnt of the 
Government of the Felieians, a 
People Supremely Free, under the 
abſolute Dominion of their Laws, 
in 2 Vols.” „Moral Fictions by 


M. Mercier, in 3 Vols.“ 4 St. 


Flour and Juſtina, or the 
of a young Frenchwoman in the 
— Century, with a Dia- 

ue on the moral Character of 

Women, by M. de F. in 2 Vols.” 
« New Tales, by M. de Florian;“ 
“% The Garden of Betz, a Poem, 
with Notes, by M. Cerutti;“ 
«Abdelaziz and Zuleima, a Tragedy 
by M. de Murville;” and “ John 
Lackland, or the Death of Ar- 
thur, a Tragedy, by M. Ducis;“ 
which is chieſſy borrowed from 
Shakſpeare's King John, but with 
very conſiderable alterations, both 
in the characters, and the progreſs 
of the plot. 

Before we conclude our view of 
the foreign literature of the fear 
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the Streights of Mage Me in ND 
Years 1785, and 15 „ &c. with 
Maps,” was undertaken with the 
view of exerciſing the young officers 
of the' marine, and of taking ac- 
curate charts of the coaſts. But 
beſtde what is ſtrictly ſcientific, 
this vol. contains much informa- 
tion concerning that part of Ameri- 
ea, its inhabitants, climate, and 
produttions.—M, Maſdeu, con- 
tinues his Critical Hiſtory of 
Spain, and of the Progreſs which 
the Sciences and Arts have made 
there.“ We have ſeen the Xth. 
vol. of that ſenſible and ingenious 
work announeed to the public. 
The. Familiar Letters from the 
Abbot- Don Juan Andres, to his 
Brother Don Cartos Andres, 3 
a « Journ to Italy, in 3 Vols.” 
yed in deſcribing the — 
manners, literature, and ſtate 
of the arts, at Rome, Florence, 
Naples, and Venice. The author, 
however, omits no opportunity of 
contributing to the improvement of 
the literature of his native country, 
by an examination of ſuch un- 
common Spaniſh books, as he 
meets with in the libraries to which 
he obtains acceſs during his tour. 
In Portugal, a cunous work 
hath been publiſhed by the direc- 
tion of the academy of ſciences at 
Liſboa, by Jof. Correa da Serra, 


ſecretary to the academy, entitled, 
Collections of inedited Works 
relative to the Hiſtory of Portugal, 
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